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PREFACE 


This book is an attempt to present in a form convenient for refer¬ 
ence the chemistry of organic compounds which in a broad sense are 
derivatives of sulfuric acid. It is an amplification of a portion of the 
material presented in lectures before classes in ^^Advanced Topics^^ at 
Northwestern University. The interest of organic chemists in this 
type of monograph and other demands upon the author^s time will 
determine whether the remainder of sulfur chemistry will be covered 
in a second volume. 

An effort has been made to include references to all the important 
literature covered by Chemical Abstracts to January 1, 1942. Infor¬ 
mation regarding important material which may have been omitted, 
as well as other comments and criticisms, will be welcomed. The 
boiling points and melting points of the compounds listed in the tables 
have not been critically evaluated. Many of these figures come from 
the early literature, and the great majority are uncorrected. 

Acknowledgment is made of permission to reprint the tables on 
pages 4,105, 227, and 584 from the Journal of the American Chemical 
Society, Acknowledgment also is made of permission from Professor 
A. J. Carlson to quote his summary of the physiological effects of 
saccharin. 

The author is indebted to a number of friends and colleagues for 
assistance with portions of the manuscript. Dr. Walter McAllister 
made helpful comments on Chapter I. Advice on several items of 
nomenclature was given by Professor Charles D. Hurd. Dr. Frederick 
Bordwell and Dr. E. E. Campaigne assisted in checking the references. 
Much of the laborious task of preparing the subject index was done 
by Dr. Sydney Archer. Thelma Miller assisted in the proofreading 
and indexing. The author is particularly grateful to Verl Suter for 
advice and encouragement and for aid with the proof. 

C. M. S. 

Rensselaer, New York 

November, 1943 
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A. MONO ESTERS DERIVED FROM ALIPHATIC HYDROXY 
AND OLEFINIC COMPOUNDS 

Although the formation of ethyl ether by the action of concentrated 
sulfuric acid upon ethyl alcohol was studied as early as 1540,^ the in¬ 
termediate 2 alkyl hydrogen sulfate was not noticed until much later.® 
Before the alkyl halides and alkyl sulfates became readily available 
the salts of alkyl hydrogen sulfates were frequently used as alkylating 
agents, and they are still so employed where reaction occurs readily in 
aqueous solution as in the preparation of thiols and sulfides. The im¬ 
portance of alkyl hydrogen sulfates as intermediates in the conversion 
of olefins into alcohols, ethers, and esters and the use of the alkali salts 
of a variety of the higher-molecular-weight esters as wetting agents 
and detergents have greatly augmented the interest in this class of 
compounds in recent years. 
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ESTERS OF SULFURIC ACID 


The important methods of preparation, general properties, and the 
reactions common to the hydrogen sulfates derived from a variety of 
aliphatic hydroxy compounds and olefins are treated first; these sec¬ 
tions are followed by a more detailed discussion of important individ¬ 
ual esters and their sundry derivatives. 

Methods of Preparation 

The mono esters of sulfuric acid have been for the most part ob¬ 
tained either by the action of a sulfating agent such as sulfur trioxide, 
chlorosulfonic acid, or sulfuric acid upon hydroxy compounds or by 
the addition of sulfuric acid to the olefinic linkage of unsaturated 
substances. 

Sulfation of Alcohols with Sulfuric Acid. The early preparation of 
ethyl hydrogen sulfate has been mentioned.^ The action of sulfuric 
acid upon the higher-molecular-weight alcohols was also studied many 
years ago. Dumas and Peligot^ prepared cetyl hydrogen sulfate and 
also ceryl alcohol (1-hexacosanol),® n-octyl alcohol,® and the alcohols 
from wool fat^ were later similarly converted into esters. 

An excess of 100% sulfuric acid converts the normal primary alco¬ 
hols into the alkyl hydrogen sulfates at room temperature without 
formation of the alkyl sulfates.® However, upon long standing a com¬ 
plex mixture of hydrocarbons separates from the acid. These are 
mostly of the paraffin series. Primary alcohols with branched chains, 
including isobutyl, isoamyl, and ac^-amyl, give in addition to esters, 
compounds which decolorize bromine water. The formation of these 
is greatest with isobutyl alcohol. Secondary and tertiary alcohols at 
first yield chiefly the esters, but these upon standing in the excess 
sulfuric acid are converted into hydrocarbons. The oily layer which 
slowly separates from the sulfuric acid contains a high percentage ® of 
saturated hydrocarbons. The hydrogen necessary to produce these 
arises from a sort of disproportionation referred to as '^conjunct poly¬ 
merization^^ that produces cycloolefins which remain in the acid 
solution. Cetyl alcohol gives a product melting at 50° that has the 
properties of paraflSn wax. Cyclohexanol is converted into high-boil¬ 
ing hydrocarbons.^^ The triphenylcarbinyl hydrogen sulfate obtained 
from triphenylcarbinol ® was found to be highly dissociated as indi¬ 
cated by its low molecular weight in sulfuric acid solution. Water 
decomposes it with regeneration of triphenylcarbinol. 

In the commercial sulfation of high-molecular-weight aliphatic or 
naphthenic alcohols with sulfuric acid it may be advantageous to 
add an inert solvent such as carbon tetrachloride or a saturated hydro- 
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carbon. Two layers are formed, the excess sulfuric acid in one and 
the ester and inert material in the other. The addition of an alcohol 
such as n-butyl alcohol to a sulfation mixture in which cetyl or oleyl 
alcohol has been esterified aids in the separation of the alkyl hydrogen 
sulfate from excess sulfuric acid since upon the addition of water two 
layers are formed, practically all the sulfuric acid going into the water 
layer.^® It has also been claimed that adding glycerol or its sulfuric 
acid ester assists in the removal of excess sulfuric acid. Another pro¬ 
cedure for separating the ester from excess acid involves neutralization 
of the reaction mixture with calcium hydroxide or oxide and removal 
of insoluble calcium sulfate. If the sulfuric acid is not to be removed, 
neutralization of the crude sulfation mixture with solid sodium car¬ 
bonate or hydroxide is claimed to be advantageous. Alternatively 
50% sodium hydroxide solution has been used.^’^ Solid sodium chloride 
may also be employed to convert an alkyl hydrogen sulfate to the 
sodium salt.^^'* 


ROSO3H + NaCl ^ ROSOaNa + HCl 

Separation of any alcohol not converted to the ester as well as separa¬ 
tion of impurities may be effected by neutralizing the reaction mixture 
with aqueous alkali, adding an alcohol miscible with w^ater such as 
methanol, and extracting the solution with petroleum ether.^® Unsul- 
fated material may otherwise remain dispersed in the aqueous solution 
even though ordinarily insoluble in water. 

Sulfuric acid may be completely converted into an alkyl hydrogen 
sulfate by adding it to an excess of an anhydrous alcohol and re¬ 
moving the water formed in the reaction by distilling it off with some 
of the unchanged alcohol below 85°. Solutions of the esters from 
methyl to n-amyl in the corresponding alcohols were found to give 
precipitates of arylammonium salts when an aromatic amine w^as 
added. So far as is known no appreciable amount of the neutral ester 

ROSO3H + C6H5NH2 ROSO3H3NC6H5 

is produced even in anhydrous solution with excess alcohol. If it were, 
ether resulting from the action of alcohol with the ester would become 
noticeable. Sulfation in the presence of a dehydrating agent such as 
acetic anhydride is also useful in causing the reaction to go to com¬ 
pletion.^®* A study of the extent of ester formation at equilibrium for 
a number of primary alcohols and varying concentrations of sulfuric 
acid gave the results shown in Table I. By the use of fuming sul¬ 
furic acid reaction mixtures containing low concentrations of water 
were obtained because most of the ester is formed by the irreversible 
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reaction between the alcohol and sulfur trioxide. With alcohols above 
n-butyl, however, the sulfur trioxide if present in appreciable quan¬ 
tities induces side reactions which invalidate the results of quantitative 

RCH2OH + SO3 RCH2OSO3H 

determinations. The values of K given in the table are for equiraolec- 
ular quantities of the reactants at a temperature of 25°. The high 
values of K for methanol and isobutyl alcohol are to be noted. Equi- 

TABLE I 


Alcohol 

96.7% H 2 SO 4 

5.20% SO 3 

22 . 6 % SOa 

31.98% SOs 

K 

RHSO 4 , % 

K 

RHSO 4 , % 

K 

RHS 04 , % 

K 

RHSO 4 , % 

Methyl 

3.30 

61.2 

3.42 

66.0 

3.62 

70.5 

3.67 

73.2 

Ethyl 

1.76 

52.6 

2.02 

59.8 

2.08 

65.1 

1.98 

67.7 

iS-Chloro- 

ethyl 

2.00 

55.0 

2.00 

59.8 

2.44 

66.7 

2.55 

70.0 

n-Propyl 

2.30 

56.8 

2.38 

61.9 

2.59 

67.3 

2.76 

70.6 

n-Butyl 

2.69 

58.8 

2.83 

63.9 

2.82 

68.1 

3.04 

71.5 

Isobutyl 

3.14 

60.8 

3.32 

65.7 





n-Amyl 

2.78 

59.2 

2.98 

64.4 





n-Hexyl 

2.57 

58.3 

2.70 

63.3 






librium in these reactions was practically attained in a few hours at 
25°. At 75° or higher only a few minutes is required. 

It was observed by Cochenhausen ^ that cholesterol could not be 
esterified by sulfuric acid, the insoluble cholesterone being formed. 
More recently it has been claimed that if an alcohol of this type is 
esterified by boric acid before adding to 90% or over sulfuric acid 
the hydrogen sulfate may be obtained. A temperature of 30° is most 
suitable for converting oleyl alcohol into the ester by means of sulfuric 
acid.®^ At a lower temperature the relative amount of addition to the 
double bond is increased. 

The question arises as to the mechanism by which an alcohol reacts 
with sulfuric acid. As in the esterification of carboxylic acids the oxy¬ 
gen utilized in forming the water might come from either the sulfuric 
acid or the alcohol. Since neopentyl alcohol is converted into the 
hydrogen sulfate without rearrangement it is evident that here the 
alcohol oxygen is not disturbed since any reaction replacing the hy¬ 
droxyl group yields rearranged products. 
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(CH3)3CCH20H + HOSO3H — (CH3)3CCH20S03H + H2O 

It is likely that this mechanism also holds for trifluoroethanol 
where reaction occurs with difficulty. The course of the reaction in 
other primary alcohols and secondary alcohols is not known but could 
readily be determined by the use of oxygen with an abnormal isotopic 
distribution by the reactions indicated. 

RMgBr ROMgBr ROH ROSOsH + H2O 

Undoubtedly tertiary alcohols react with sulfuric as with other strong 
acids with elimination of the alcoholic hydroxyl. 

It has been found by Aschan and Schwalbe^® that the addition 
product of ether and sulfuric acid, referred to as “diethyl oxonium 
sulfate/’ is a particularly useful sulfating agent for terpene alcohols 
such as menthol, isoborneol, and bomeol. Only one hydroxyl of poly- 
hydric alcohols reacts. The reagent acts less readily with olefin bonds 
than with alcohol groups. The use of this reagent has therefore made 
possible the preparation of ricinoleic acid hydrogen sulfate in 60% 
yields.^® 

(C2H6)20H2S04 + CH3(CH2)6CH0HCH=CH(CH2)7C00H 

H2O + (C2H6)20 + CH3(CH2)6CH(0S03H)CH=CH(CH2)7C00H 

Phenyl ether and benzyl ether do not form the oxonium salts with 
sulfuric acid. A mixture of sulfur dioxide and petroleum ether is a 
satisfactory sulfating solvent for certain reactions.®^® 

The sulfate of benzyldimethylamine and similar amines reacts 
with an alcohol when the mixture is heated at 80-150°. It may be 
expected that the weaker the base from which a salt is derived the 
more readily will the salt react with an alcohol. 

ROH + R'N(CH3)2H2S04 R0S03HN(CH3)2R' 

Sulfation with Sulfur Trioxide. The sulfation of an alcohol with 
sulfur trioxide, fuming sulfuric acid (oleum), a pyrosulfate, or an ad¬ 
dition compound of sulfur trioxide differs from esterification with sul¬ 
furic acid in that the reaction does not reach an equilibrium value and 
is not reversible. Hence only equimolecular quantities of the two re¬ 
actants need ordinarily be used. As sulfur trioxide alone gives side 
reactions of oxidation or charring with all but a few alcohols it is 
rarely used directly as a sulfating agent unless diluted with an inert 
solvent. A variety of procedures have been described in the patent 
literature*®® for the “sulfonation” of castor oil or ricinoleic acid by 
the action of oleum or sulfur trioxide in solvents which include sulfur 
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dioxide, carbon tetrachloride, trichloroethylene, acetic acid, acetic an¬ 
hydride, and acetyl chloride. The products contain sulfonic acids as 
well as hydrogen sulfates in most if not all instances. The reaction of 
the sulfur trioxide of oleum with an alcohol occurs practically instanta¬ 
neously even at 0°. The use of oleum has the disadvantage of neces¬ 
sitating the removal or separation of the sulfuric acid from the ester 
after the sulfation is complete. This reagent is therefore frequently 
less convenient than an addition product of sulfur trioxide such as 
pyridine sulfotrioxide or dioxane sulfotrioxide.^® ^^-Chloroethyl 
ether and similar ethers dissolve sulfur trioxide readily at ordinary 
temperatures without appreciable reaction, and such a solution is a 
convenient sulfating agent. It is probable that here also a coordina¬ 
tion compound is formed as with dioxane or pyridine. These addition 
complexes show different orders of activity which vary inversely as 

(C1CH2CH2)20S03 > 0(CH2CH2)20S03 > C 6 H 5 NSO 3 

the stability of the coordination compound. The pyridine complex is 
the least reactive, and the chloroethyl ether probably shows the great¬ 
est activity. The pyridine compound reacts with unsaturated alcohols 
without materially affecting the double bonds whereas the dioxane 
sulfotrioxide reacts with the alcohol group more rapidly than with the 
unsaturated linkage but the double bond is sulfated in the presence of 
excess reagent. 

Another reagent which transfers the equivalent of sulfur trioxide to 
an alcohol but leaves an inorganic salt as the residue is a pyrosulfate.®^ 
This is more reactive than pyridine sulfotrioxide,^- and since the pyro- 

ROH + K2S2O7 ROSO3K + KHSO4 

sulfates have generally been used in pyridine solution undoubtedly the 
pyridine compound is formed first. Although the action of potassium 
pyrosulfate with phenolic compounds has been well studied, corre¬ 
sponding information for the direct action upon alcohols seems to be 
lacking. The addition product of sulfur trioxide and sodium nitrite 
has been patented.*®^ 

Sulfation with Chlorosulfonic Acid. One of the most useful meth¬ 
ods of sulfating an alcohol, particularly on an industrial scale,is to 
treat it with chlorosulfonic acid, a reagent introduced many years ago 
by Claesson®^ in his preparation of methyl and ethyl hydrogen sul¬ 
fates. Since hydrogen chloride is only slightly soluble in a sulfation 
mixture the reaction goes to completion rapidly even at a low tempera¬ 
ture. To decrease the by-products a solvent such as ethyl ether,®* 

ROH + CISO3H ROSO3H + HCl T 
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jS-chloroethyl ether,®® ethyl acetate,®®® or carbon tetrachloride ®®*> may 
bo used. Mixing the alcohol such as oleyl or cetyl with some previ¬ 
ously prepared alkyl hydrogen sulfate has also been suggested.®^ If 
oleyl or other unsaturated alcohol is treated with the chlorosulfonic 
acid and the hydrogen chloride is kept in contact with the sulfation 
mixture halogcnated alkyl hydrogen sulfates result.®® On the other 
hand when the hydrogen chloride escapes, the unsaturated ester can 
be obtained as in the formation of undecenyl hydrogen sulfate from 
the alcohol and chlorosulfonic acid in ether.®® 

The addition products of pyridine ^®® and dioxane with chlorosul¬ 
fonic acid are useful sulfating agents as, for example, in the esterifi¬ 
cation of castor oil. It is not entirely clear as yet whether these re¬ 
agents are the same as those obtained from sulfur trioxide. It seems 
probable, however, that they are different, the chlorosulfonic acid 
forming a chlorosulfonate rather than losing hydrogen chloride and 
giving the sulfotrioxide type of reagent. The chlorosulfonic acid ad¬ 
dition compound has been found to require a higher temperature than 

0(C2H4)20H03SC1 + ROH 0(C2H4)20H03S0R + HCl 

the coordination complex derived from sulfur trioxide before it exerts 
a sulfonating action. The addition product of chlorosulfonic acid and 
urea or other amide has also been patented as a sulfating agent. 

A recently developed reagent of considerable interest is sodium 
chlorosulfonate. This reacts with alcohols to give a sodium alkyl sul¬ 
fate directly and in the case of unsaturated alcohols esterifies the 

ROH + ClS 03 Na R0S03Na + HCl 

hydroxyl without disturbing the olefin linkage. 

Miscellaneous Sulfating Agents. Heating dry sodium bisulfate with 
an anhydrous alcohol yields the ester, but this is apparently because 
of formation of sulfuric acid from decomposition of the bisulfate.^- 

3NaHS04 Na3H(S04)2 + H2SO4 
H2SO4 + C2H6OH C2H5HSO4 + H2O 

It has been known for many years that heating aminosulfonic 
(sulfamic) acid with ethanol gives ammonium ethyl sulfate. More 
recently this reagent has been applied to higher members of the se- 

C2H5OH + NH2SO3H C2H5OSO3NH4 

ries,^^ and since it is now readily available commercially interest in 
its use will undoubtedly increase. Arylaminosulfonic acids have also 
been suggested as sulfating agents, reaction with the higher alcohols 
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occurring at temperatures above 100°. A reagent closely related to 

C18H37OH + CH3C6H4NHSO3H C18H37OSO3NH3C6H4CH3 

these is aminodisulfonic acid,^^ NH(S 08 H) 2 , whose ammonium salt 
has a sulfating action. 

n-C4H90H + NH(S03NH4)2 n-C4H90S03NH4 + NH2SO3NH4 

Sul fury 1 chloride reacts with excess methanol to give methyl hydro¬ 
gen sulfate as one of several products.**® A mixture of sulfur dioxide 
and chlorine gives about the same results.^® The preparation of so- 

CH3OH + SO2CI2 CH3OSO2CI + HCl 
CH3OSO2CI + CH3OH CH3HSO4 + CH3CI 

dium lauryl sulfate and similar compounds by hydrolysis of lauryl 
chlorosulfonate has been described.®® 

Ci2H260H C 12 H 25 OSO 2 CI Cl2H250S03Na 

Oddly enough sulfur monochloride reacts with ethanol to give ethyl 
hydrogen sulfate.®^ Possibly the reaction proceeds according to this 
equation. 

3 S 2 CI 2 + 4 C 2 H 5 OH C 2 H 5 HSO 4 + 3 C 2 H 5 CI + 3HC1 + 5S 

When an alcohol is heated under pressure with sulfur dioxide and 
pyridine in the range of 90° to 175° in the presence of copper, a copper 
salt, or iodine, sulfation occurs,®* It was suggested that a dispropor¬ 
tionation might precede ester formation. 

3 SO 2 2 SO 3 + S 

Heating a higher-molecular-weight alcohol with potassium ethyl sul¬ 
fate to 150° results in a transfer of the sulfate group ®® and the evolu¬ 
tion of ethanol. 

CieHssOH + C2H5OSO3K C16H33OSO3K + C2H6OH 

Reaction of Olefins with Sulfuric Acid; General. Because of the 
manner in which sulfuric acid adds to the olefin bond all alkyl hydro¬ 
gen sulfates obtained by this reaction except for the ethyl ester con-* 
tain a secondary or tertiary alkyl group. Since n-alkyl bromides may 
be obtained by the addition of .hydrogen bromide to a-olefins under 
certain conditions, particularly in the presence of a peroxide catalyst,®^ 
it seemed possible that n-alkyl hydrogen sulfates might be prepared 
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similarly, but it has been found that 1-pentene reacts with 85% sul¬ 
furic acid in the presence of peroxides to give only the secondary ester. 

A comprehensive study of the absorption of gaseous olefins by var¬ 
ious concentrations of sulfuric acid has been made by Davis and co- 
workers.®®® It was found that the rate of absorption is proportional 
to the pressure of the olefin when the reaction is carried out at constant 
volume, and stirring the sulfuric acid has no effect upon the rate except 
as it increases the area of the acid surface. The reactions apparently 
occur in a thin surface film rather than in the main body of the liquid. 
The rate of absorption depends greatly upon the olefin. Thus for 80% 
and higher sulfuric acid propene dissolves about 300 times as rapidly 
as ethylene. Propene and 1-butene dissolve at about the same rate, 
whereas 2-butene dissolves from 1,7 to 2.6 times as fast as these. Tri- 
methylethylene is absorbed several times as rapidly as isobutylene, 
which in turn reacts from 10 to 80 times as fast as 2-butene. Isopro- 
pylethylene reacts at about the same rate as propene. It was noted 
that isobutylene was converted directly into ^-butyl alcohol when ab¬ 
sorbed by 60% sulfuric acid, but propene gave only the isopropyl 
hydrogen sulfate. 2-Butene is largely converted to the alcohol in 80% 
acid.®®^ The application of these results and those of previous work¬ 
ers to the analysis of mixtures of olefins has been discussed in detail.®® 

This marked variation in the reactivity of olefins toward sulfuric 
acid has been utilized commercially in effecting the preferential ab¬ 
sorption of the unsaturated components present in the gas obtained 
from the cracking of petroleum.®’^ 

The absorption of gaseous olefins by sulfuric acid is facilitated by 
the presence of various catalysts, usually metallic salts. Thus it is 
reported that the salts of metals in the eighth group of the periodic 
table such as nickel cyanide increase the reaction rate®® for olefins 
containing more than three carbon atoms. In other patents ®® complex 
metallic cyanides have been specified. Other catalysts are listed under 
the description of the preparation of individual esters. The reaction 
of normally gaseous olefins may be effected to advantage by first lique¬ 
fying them under pressure and then treating with sulfuric acid.®® 

To obtain the best yields of acid sulfates it is necessary to use the 
most dilute sulfuric acid that will combine with a given olefin, as 
polymerization increases rapidly with increase in concentration of the 
acid, particularly for the higher olefins. Propylene and also the 
butylenes ®^ polymerize with high concentrations of sulfuric acid. Pro¬ 
pylene with 90-92% acid forms 4-methyl-l-pentene,®* but with 98% 
acid ®® higher-boiling products result. With excess concentrated acid, 
isobutylene and higher olefins are converted into a complex mixture of 
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hydrocarbons in which paraffinic and cycloolefinic compounds predom¬ 
inate.®* In the presence of copper and mercurous sulfates, even ethyl¬ 
ene is converted by 95% acid into a mixture of hydrocarbons of vari¬ 
ous types.®® 

The earlier work ®® on the reactions of the pentenes was with com¬ 
mercial amylene and hence led to little of scientific value. Systematic 
studies®^’®® of the behavior of pure pentenes with sulfuric acid have 
shown that pentenes with two alkyl groups attached to an unsaturated 
carbon react more rapidly than their isomers. Trimethylethylene and 
wns 2 /wi-methylethylethylene dissolve some twenty times as fast in 
60% sulfuric acid as do 1-pentene and 2-pentene. It was not possible 
to obtain the alkyl hydrogen sulfate from isopropylethylene,®^ poly¬ 
merization only taking place. The butenes and pentenes may be 
grouped according to their behavior with sulfuric acid®® as follows. 

(1) Isobutylene, trimethylethylene, and w/wym-ethylmethylethylene 
dissolve readily in 60-70% acid to give tertiary alcohols directly. 

(2) 1-Butene, 2-butene, 1-pentene, and 2-pentene dissolve in 75-80% 
acid to yield the alkyl hydrogen sulfates. For 2-pentene the addition 
product is chiefly methyl-n-propylcarbinyl hydrogen sulfate, although 
some of the other ester is also present.^® (3) Isopropylethylene forms 
only polymers. The behavior of the hexenes and heptenes is compara¬ 
ble to that of the pentenes except for their slightly greater tendency 
to polymerize.®®* The product from 2-hexene gives 77% of 2-hexa- 
nol.^^* 3-Hexene behaves similarly.^^*' 

The possibility of obtaining alkyl hydrogen sulfates even under 
favorable conditions decreases with increasing molecular weight above 
the pentenes and hexenes.®®* With hexadecene and above, it has 
been reported that it is not possible to obtain the ester under any 
conditions. Despite these statements there are many examples in the 
patent literature of the formation of high-molecular-weight alkyl hy¬ 
drogen sulfates from olefins, and polymerization seems to depend more 
upon the structure of the olefin than upon its molecular weight. 

A proper variation in the reaction conditions such as the use of a 
solution of the olefin in some inert material reduces polymer forma¬ 
tion. Lyons has described the sulfation of olefins in liquid sulfur 
dioxide with 75 to 93% sulfuric acid under pressure at 0° to 10®. 
Bertsch ^® has obtained wetting agents and detergents by the action of 
concentrated sulfuric acid upon olefins such as 1-hexadecene (cetene) 
in the presence of butyl alcohol or other diluents such as benzene or 
trichloroethylene at —5®. A low-boiling saturated hydrocarbon may 
be added to the sulfation mixture in order to control the temperature.^® 
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A hydrocarbon mixture containing saturated and unsaturated com¬ 
pounds gives both mono and dialkyl sulfates with 85 to 100% sulfuric 
acid.^^ It is also claimed that polymers from low-molecular-weight 
olefins can be sulfated.^® If a cracked petroleum product is treated 
with 65-87% sulfuric acid and the solution “aged” at 25-60° it will 
then dissolve more of the petroleum product/® 

The action of sulfuric acid upon unsaturated compounds containing 
hydroxyl groups is of considerable interest. Concentrated sulfuric 
acid with allyl alcohol causes tar formation,®® but by adding the alco¬ 
hol to 50% sulfuric acid a small yield of allyl hydrogen sulfate re¬ 
sults.*^ From 100 g. of alcohol 40 g. of barium salt was isolated. The 
action of even dilute sulfuric acid upon geraniol causes ring formation 
and hydration, 5% acid giving chiefly terpin hydrate.®^® 

Oleyl alcohol reacts with sulfuric acid both at the olefinic linkage 
and at the alcohol group.®® The rate of reaction wdth the double bond 
was reported to be nearly uniform over the temperature range 0-40°, 
whereas the activity of the hydroxyl group increases markedly with 
rise in temperature. The sulfation of oleyl esters has been described.®^® 
Sulfated methylheptadecenylcarbinol has been mentioned also.®^^ 

The action of sulfuric acid upon oleic acid results in the formation 
of both possible hydrogen sulfates ®® as well as sulfonic acids ®®® of 
unknown structure. The maximum yield of 10-hydroxystearic acid ®®' 
reported from hydrolysis of the esters is 31%. Isooleic and elaidic 
acids give similar results.®^*^ Treatment of olein with strong sulfuric 
acid®®’®®® yields hydrogen sulfates that give 10-hydroxystearic acid, 
probably mixed with the 9-isomer. Methods devised for the analysis 
of sulfonated oils ®^® indicate that the formation of sulfonic acids also 
occurs to an appreciable extent. The technical literature ®’^** dealing 
with the “sulfonation” of many oils is extensive, but precise informa¬ 
tion as to the identity of the reaction products is not available. 

The sulfation of oleic amide with sulfuric acid has been mentioned,®^® 
but a pure hydrogen sulfate was not isolated. 

The products obtained by the action of sulfuric acid of varying con¬ 
centrations upon ricinoleic acid ®®’^® and its esters,®®® particularly cas¬ 
tor oil,®®** have considerable industrial importance in the textile indus¬ 
try under the name “Turkey red oil” as wetting agents. The usual 
methods of preparation of “sulfonated castor oil” using concentrated 
sulfuric acid or oleum lead to the formation of a complex mixture ®®® 
of compounds consisting of hydrogen sulfates of ricinoleic acid in 
which either the hydroxyl group is esterified or sulfuric acid has added 
to the double bond but not both in the same molecule. In spite of the 
large amount of work expended upon studies of these compounds as 
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indicated by the voluminous patent literature,individual substances 
have rarely been isolated and the structure of the sulfonic acids ob¬ 
tained by the action of sulfuric acid at 100° is entirely unknown. 

Useful products have also been obtained by the sulfonation of the 
methyl ether of ricinoleic acid®®*" and from an ester resulting from 
the action of hydrogen cyanide upon ricinoleic acid followed by hy¬ 
drolysis and esterification.®®® 

Unsaturated amines including allylamine and the higher members 
of the series have been converted into esters by the action of sulfuric 
acid. 

Conjugated dienes are polymerized by acid, but 1,5-hexadiene 
gives with sulfuric acid a mixture of the cyclic ester and the bis- 
(hydrogen sulfate), both yielding the same glycol on hydrolysis. 

In only a few instances have the alkyl hydrogen sulfates or their 
salts obtained from olefins been isolated; in most investigations the 
esters have either been hydrolyzed to the corresponding alcohols by 
diluting the reaction mixture and distilling or neutralized and used 
as commercial products having wetting or detergent properties. 

Salts of Alkyl Hydrogen Sulfates as Detergents 
AND Wetting Agents 

It was remarked by Moslinger®® that barium n-octyl sulfate was 
somewhat soluble in water and that the potassium salt was a soaplike 
water-soluble material which was stable in air. This is probably the 
first intimation that compounds of this type might find use as washing 
agents in water containing alkali-earth salts. No commercial devel¬ 
opment in this direction was possible until the higher-molecular- 
weight alcohols became available in large amounts at a reasonable 
price. Almost as soon as a catalytic method of reducing the esters of 
fatty acids w^as devised, interest in the salts of the n-alkyl hydrogen 
sulfates containing about ten to eighteen carbon atoms was evidenced 
by the appearance of numerous patents on the preparation and uses 
of these compounds. The various methods of preparation have al¬ 
ready been outlined. A number of reviews are available in technical 
journals discussing the utilization of these new commercial products. 
Since their detergent action is unaffected by moderately hard water 
or acid solutions and since they have good wetting properties they are 
now in considerable demand for both industrial and domestic use. 

During recent years many patents have been granted which deal 
with esters other than those derived from the straight-chain alcohols. 
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Sulfates of branched-chain secondary alcohols have been found to be 
good wetting agents although less effective in detergent action than 
those having the polar group on the end of the chain. 

The hydrogen sulfates of alcohols containing one or more halogen 
atoms have been suggested as wetting agents and detergents.®® A 
variety of hydroxy compounds containing one or more other functional 
groups have been converted into sulfuric acid esters, and the esters 
have been the subject of patent claims. Among these alcohols are 
substances with the formulas 

Ci7H33C0N(CH3)CH2CH20CH2CH20H 

C 17 H 33 COOCH 2 CH 20 CH 2 CH 20 H 

Ci7H33C00CH2CH2N(CH2CH20H)CH2CH2CH0HCH3 

Ci7H35C0NHCH2(CH0H)4CH20H 

RCONHCH 2 CH 20 H 

RC0NR'CH2CH20H 

C6H5S02N(C4H9)CH2CH20H 

which are of the amide or ester type. Poly ethers having also an amine 
group in the molecule such as ArN(R)CH 2 CH 2 (OC 2 H 4 )nOH, where 
n is 2 or 3, have been sulfated,^®^ as have a series of sulfide alcohols/®® 
RSCH 2 CH 2 OH. A variety of cyclic alcohols ranging from cyclohex- 
anol and the terpene alcohols through those resulting from the 
reduction of hydroxybiphenyls to the ethylanilide of cholic acid 
and the alcohols produced by reduction of resin acids have been 
claimed to yield hydrogen sulfates which are of industrial value in one 
way or another. Many other miscellaneous hydroxy compounds have 
also been sulfated,^®® Practically all the literature in this field has 
been confined to patents and patent reviews. Detailed scientific 
studies of the properties of pure chemical substances are therefore 
lacking, and neither a satisfactory correlation of the structures of 
mono esters of sulfuric acid and their effects upon the surface tension 
of water nor the correlation of surface-tension effects with wetting 
and detergent properties is possible at present. The information that 
is available deals with the straight-chain normal alcohol derivatives. 
The solubility in water of the calcium and magnesium salts of cetyl 
hydrogen sulfate ^®® is very slight, and hence the alkali salts of this 
are less useful as detergents than the lower members of the series. 

Aside from the solubility the hydrogen sulfate salts obtained from 
lauryl, cetyl, and oleyl alcohols all have about the same detergent 
power.^^® However, in the scouring of wool, sodium oleyl sulfate has 
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been found to be superior to the lauryl compound.^^^ The ammonium 
and sodium salts of the cetyl compound were found to exert an 
effect upon the surface tension of water similar to that of sodium 
ricinoleate. The interfacial tension of aqueous solutions of a number 
of salts of dodecyl (lauryl), tetradecyl, hexadecyl (cetyl), and octa- 
decyl hydrogen sulfates against paraffin oil at various temperatures 
has been reported.^^- It has been reported that the presence of a 
sodium alkyl sulfate in a solution produces considerable error in the 
colorimetric measurement of the 

Analysis op Alkyl Hydrogen Sulfates 

Because of the many commercial products which now contain salts 
of alkyl hydrogen sulfates it is of decided interest to have analytical 
methods available for distinguishing between these and soaps, and 
also for estimating quantitatively the sulfates in various mixtures. 

Estimation by precipitation of the barium alkyl sulfate is not satis¬ 
factory,and oxidation with potassium permanganate is likewise not 
quantitative. A procedure involving precipitation as the benzidine 
salts and extraction from benzidine sulfate with hot alcohol follow’ed 
by titration with standard alkali may be employed, but other soaplike 
materials such as sulfonates interfere.^'^ Another procedure useful in 
some circumstances consists in the hydrolysis of the esters by heating 
with strong hydrochloric acid and weighing the alcohol produced.“®®»^ 
Sodium lauryl sulfate undergoes a slow decomposition at 110° with 
formation of sodium acid sulfate and the loss in weight is a rough 

Ci2H25NaS04 ^ C 12 H 24 + NaHS 04 

measure of the ester present.^^®® Commercial sulfated alcohols contain 
ether-extractable material which is apparently a mixture of unreacted 
alcohol, fatty acids, and unhydrolyzed fat, and this complicates anal- 
ysis.^^®^ In addition, sodium sulfate is always present in considerable 
amount. The alcohol extract of a commercial product apparently 
contains all the sodium alkyl sulfate, but it is difficult to free this from 
the alcohol without charring the residue. Hydrolysis of a product 
containing a sodium alkyl sulfate with hydrochloric acid of known 
concentration followed by titration with alkali permits an estimate of 
the amount of ester.^^®*^ The rate of hydrolysis can be followed ap¬ 
proximately by the amount of alcohol which separates from solution. 
For a more extensive comparison of analytical methods the article of 
Biffen and Snell should be consulted. 
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Reactions of Alkyl Hydrogen Sulfates 

From a practical standpoint the most important reaction of alkyl 
hydrogen sulfates is their hydrolysis to the corresponding alcohols. 
Ethyl, isopropyl, and sec-butyl alcohols made by this reaction are 
now on the market at a low cost, and undoubtedly others will be pro¬ 
duced whenever there is a sufficient demand. It is claimed that sec¬ 
ondary alcohols of three to six carbons may be obtained by partial 
distillation of the aqueous hydrogen sulfate solution, the alcohols col¬ 
lecting in the distillate. Various types of apparatus and procedures 
have been devised for carrying out the hydrolysis efficiently.^^^ The 
hydrolysis of individual alkyl hydrogen sulfates is elaborated upon in 
later sections. 

In the instances in which reactions of alkyl hydrogen sulfates or 
their salts have been studied for several members of the series it is 
noticeable that the methyl ester is more reactive than its higher homo¬ 
logs. Thus in the formation of ethers from alkyl hydrogen sulfates 
and alcohols, methyl ether is evolved readily at 110°, while for the 
ethyP'^^® and higher homologs a temperature of 130-140° is ap¬ 
parently necessary for the reaction to proceed at a moderate rate. 
Similarly in the reaction of alkyl potassium sulfates with sodium sul- 
finates the methyl compound reacts slowly in a boiling aqueous so¬ 
lution while with the higher homologs no sulfone formation is detecta¬ 
ble unless the reaction mixtures are heated to a higher temperature 
under pressure. 

Fusion of a mixture of a sodium or potassium alkyl sulfate with a 
metal nitrite gives small yields of the nitro compound and alkyl 
nitrite. Typical results are listed in Table II. Potassium nitrite gives 
about the same yields as the sodium compound, while with calcium 


TABLE II 

Potassium Alkyl Sulfates and Sodium Nitrite 


R « 

1 

1 

ICRSO 4 , grams 

NaN 02 , grams 

RNO 2 , grams 

1 

RONO, grams 

Methyl 

30 

20 



Ethyl 

32.8 

14 



n-Propyl 

35 

14 

2.0 


Isobutyl 

20 

8 



Isoamyl 

20 

9 


mm 
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and barium nitrites somewhat lower results were obtained. During 
the fusions a considerable amount of the alcohol is produced. The 
source of the water necessary for the hydrolysis of the alkyl potassium 
sulfate is unknown as the compounds were presumably dry at the 
start. Since nitric oxide was evolved continuously during the reaction 
it is possible that the alkyl nitrites come from the reaction of nitrous 
acid with the alcohols rather than from the initial reactants. The 
fusion mixture containing potassium methyl sulfate liberated some 
methylamine as a by-product. The nitrocthane was found to contain 
a small amount of a nitrobutane. The formation of either nitrobutane 
or of methylamine is not easy to explain. The temperature at which 
reaction begins ranges with the various alkyl compounds from 90° to 
140°; this is lowered slightly by the addition of a small amount of 
water to the reaction mixture. Mixing the reactants with sodium 
carbonate is claimed to produce higher yields of the nitro com¬ 
pounds. 

Dry distillation of a mixture of an alkyl potassium sulfate and 
potassium cyanide results in varying yields of a mixture of the alkyl 
cyanides and isocyanides.^^* For the cyanides other than ethyl the 

RKSO4 + KCN RCN + K2SO4 

yields, although not given accurately, were reported to range from 
15 to 40%. Adding a small amount of water to the reaction mixture 
gives a slightly smaller yield of cyanide with an increase in the iso- 

TABLE III 

R-► Methyl Ethyl n-PROPYL Isobutyl Isoamyl 

%RNC« 2.4 4.3 2.2 1.4 ? 

%RCN= ... 40. 

cyanide up to the time the reaction mixture becomes dry. Further 
heating yields more of the cyanide uncontaminated with isocyanide. 
A further study of this reaction making use of a higher-boiling solvent 
might yield results of considerable interest. 

The reaction between potassium sulfide or potassium hydrogen sul¬ 
fide and an alkyl sodium sulfate occurs readily in aqueous solution. 
For the methyl compound the reaction becomes appreciable at 30° 

CH3NaS04 + KSH CH 3 SH + KNaS04 

when a concentrated solution of potassium hydrogen sulfide is used. 
The alkyl sulfide occurs as a by-product in tlie reaction, probably 
owing to the following equilibrium which would induce sulfide forma¬ 
tion. 
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CH 3 SH + KSH ;=± CH 3 SK + H 2 S 
CH 3 SK + CH3NaS04 (CH 3 ) 2 S + KNaS04 

In the preparation of ethanethiol the use of calcium ethyl sulfate 
reduces the formation of sulfide to a minimum, probably because cal¬ 
cium hydroxide is a somewhat weaker base than sodium hydroxide, 
which would reduce the amount of ethanethiol present as a salt in the 
solution. n-Butyl sulfide has been obtained in good yields by re¬ 
fluxing a solution containing sodium sulfide and sodium n-butyl sulfate 
for several hours. If the solution is distilled slowly a considerable 
amount of 1 -butanethiol is produced indicating the stepwise nature of 
the reaction. Isoamyl sulfide has been prepared from calcium iso¬ 
amyl sulfate and an alkali sulfide. 

Esters of carboxylic acids are obtainable by heating the free acids 
with alkyl hydrogen sulfates provided that there is some reagent to 
remove free sulfuric acid.^-® Ammonium sulfate or a secondary or 
tertiary phosphate is suitable for this. 

The pyrolysis behavior of alkyl hydrogen sulfates and their salts 
may be generalized by the statement that all the compounds except 
the methyl ester yield chiefly olefins and the behavior of the methyl 
compound depends upon the particular salt employed. By heating to 
130-140® methyl hydrogen sulfate is converted into methyl sulfate and 
sulfuric acid.^®® The reaction is reversible, the reaction mixture at 
150-160® containing approximately three moles of methyl hydrogen 
sulfate to one of sulfuric acid and of methyl sulfate.^®^ This reaction 
is reversed at ordinary temperatures by dissolving methyl sulfate in 
100% sulfuric acid .^®2 

(CH3)2S04 + H2SO4 2CH3HSO4 

Methyl ammonium sulfate rearranges^®® upon heating to methyl- 
ammonium hydrogen sulfate. The reaction begins at 100® and pro- 

CH3NH4SO4 CH3NH3OSO3H 

ceeds rapidly at 220 ^^ and above. As indicated by the change in acid¬ 
ity of the mixture it was found to be practically complete in 15 minutes 
at 275®. Above 220® a side reaction occurs to a slight extent, ethylene 
being evolved. 

2CH3NH4SO4 C2H4 + 2NH4HSO4 

An 85.6% yield of methylamine was first reported as obtainable under 
the best conditions, but later workers found the products of the 
reaction to be a mixture of the salts of the three methylamines, the 
maximum yield of methylamine obtainable being only 27% of the 
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theoretical amount. Methyl phenylammonium sulfate was found to 
rearrange more readily than the simple ammonium salt. 

CH3(C6H5NH3)S04 (C6H5NH2CH3)HS04 

Heating the pyridine salt of a higher-molecular-weight alkyl hydro¬ 
gen sulfate above 130° gives an emulsifying agent which may be 
(RNCr,H 5 )HS 04 . Potassium methyl sulfate decomposes at 220° to 
280° with formation of methyl ether.^®® This reaction is accelerated 
by the presence of methyl sulfate. Sodium methyl sulfate gives a 7% 

2 CH 3 KSO 4 (CH3)20 + K2S2O7 
yield of methyl sulfate in addition to the methyl ether reaction. 

2CH3NaS04 (CH3)2S04 + Na2S04 

Calcium, barium, strontium, and lithium methyl sulfates give only a 
trace of methyl ether, methyl sulfate being the main product. These 
salts decompose below 200° and for the strontium salt decomposition 
was evident even at room temperature. 

The decomposition of ethyl hydrogen sulfate in a vacuum gives 
a small yield of ethyl sulfate, but at ordinary pressures the reaction 
is the common one leading to the formation of ethylene.^®® The re¬ 
verse reaction will be mentioned later (see p. 25). Distillation of a 
mixture containing barium ethyl sulfate gives ethyl sulfate as one of 
the chief products.^®® The potassium salts of ethyl, isobutyl, and iso¬ 
amyl hydrogen sulfates give both the olefin and the corresponding al¬ 
cohol when heated above 250°. In addition, the ethyl compound 
yields a small amount of ethyl ether. Ethyl, n-propyl, and isobutyl 
ammonium sulfates do not rearrange to amine salts, the olefins 
being evolved instead. n-Octyl barium sulfate ® gives octylene at 
100°. Heating an alkyl hydrogen sulfate to about 300° with a salt 
capable of reacting with the resulting sulfuric acid to give an inert 
compound facilitates formation of the olefin.^*^ 

Individual Alkyl Hydrogen Sulfates and Their Derivatives 

Methyl Hydrogen Sulfate. Equimolecular quantities of methanol 
and surfuric acid at a temperature of 100° or below give only methyl 
hydrogen sulfate,whereas the use of an excess of alcohol and dis¬ 
tillation of the reaction mixture converts the first product into methyl 
ether. The rates of formation of methyl hydrogen sulfate at 40° and 
50° and that for methyl ether formation at 100° have been deter¬ 
mined by measuring the acid concentrations of the reaction mix- 
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tures at suitable intervals. Under the same conditions both reactions 
proceed more readily than those involving the corresponding ethyl 
compounds. The temperature coeflScient for the rate of formation of 
methyl hydrogen sulfate was found to be 2.6/10°, while for the ethyl 
homolog it is 3.0. The presence of water in the reaction mixture 
greatly retards the formation of both ethers. 

At a temperature below 0° sulfur trioxide reacts with methanol to 
form the acid ester without appreciable side reactions.^^® Chlorosul- 
fonic acid also reacts readily under these conditions, as mentioned 
earlier.®^ 

Methyl hydrogen sulfate has been described®* as an oily liquid 
w^hich does not adhere to glass, does not crystallize at —30°, and is 
miscible with ether in all proportions. The monohydrate, however, is 
insoluble in ether. Determination of the molecular weight in sulfuric 
acid solution gave the value 95 instead of the 112 expected if no ioni¬ 
zation had occurred.^*® An investigation of the conductivity of the 
aqueous solution indicates that methyl hydrogen sulfate is as com¬ 
pletely ionized as hydrochloric acid.^*^ 

From a mixture containing two moles of methyl hydrogen sulfate to 
one of chlorosulfonic acid about one-half mole of methyl chlorosul- 
fonate is obtained when the reaction temperature is 90° to 100°. 

CH3HSO4 + CISO3H CH3OSO2CI + H2SO4 

After some time at this temperature the secondary reaction shown 
below becomes significant.^*® 

CH3OSO2CI + CH3HSO4 (CH3)2S04 + CISO3H 

Salts of Methyl Hydrogen Sulfate. The salts of methyl hydrogen 
sulfate have usually been made by adding to the reaction mixture of 
methanol and sulfuric acid, after dilution with water, the hydroxide 
or carbonate of a metal of which the sulfate is insoluble in water. The 
corresponding salts of the ester are all soluble, and from these by ad¬ 
dition of a metallic sulfate any desired salt may be obtained. 

2 CH 3 HSO 4 + BaCOs Ba(CH 3 S 04)2 + H 2 O + CO 2 
Ba(CH3S04)2 + Na2S04 2NaCH3S04 + BaS04 

A modification of this, which is possible w^hen the lead salt is first 
formed, is to precipitate the lead as the sulfide with hydrogen sulfide 
and then neutralize the solution with a carbonate or hydroxide. 
Methyl ammonium sulfate has been obtained by neutralizing the re¬ 
action mixture containing unreacted sulfuric acid with ammonium 
carbonate,^®® followed by an extraction of the mixture of salts with 
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hot methanol, which dissolves the methyl ammonium sulfate. Ethyl 
alcohol is not so satisfactory for the separation because of the lower 
solubility of this salt. Methyl methylammonium sulfate is obtained 
in high yield by passing ammonia into a solution of methyl sulfate in 
benzene. Methyl phenylammonium sulfate precipitates from a meth¬ 
anol solution of methyl hydrogen sulfate when aniline is added.^® 

A mixture of equimolecular quantities of potassium methyl sulfate 
and potassium chloride when heated to a high temperature evolves 
a gas which is a mixture of one volume of methyl ether to two volumes 
of methyl chloride. An excess of potassium chloride increases the 
yield of methyl chloride. 

2CH3KSO4 (CH 3)20 + K2S2O7 
CH3KSO4 + KCl CH3CI + K2SO4 

Barium chloride gives a larger yield of methyl chloride than does the 
potassium compound. Metal bromides behave in a similar manner. 

In a study of the detennination of methyl groups in sulfur com¬ 
pounds by their decomposition with hydriodic acid, potassium methyl 
sulfate was found to give low results because of the formation of 
methanethiol. The formation of this might be accounted for by the 
following reactions, which, however, require verification. 

CH3KSO4 + HI ^ CH3I + KHSO4 
KHSO4 + 9 HI H2S + KI + 4H2O + 4I2 
CH3I + H2S CH3SH + HI 

Although the second stage in the methylation of phenol with methyl 
sulfate, the reaction of sodium methyl sulfate with sodium phenoxide, 
takes place more slowly than the primary reaction, it can be com¬ 
pleted by long refluxing of the aqueous solution of the reactants. 

CH 3 NaS 04 + CeHsONa CeHsOCHs + Na 2 S 04 

The hydrolysis of methyl hydrogen sulfate and its salts has received 
considerable investigation. The hydrolysis of methyl potassium sul¬ 
fate is an autocatalytic reaction,^®® since the hydrogen-ion concentra¬ 
tion increases as the reaction progresses, which in turn accelerates the 
rate of decomposition. Since potassium hydrogen sulfate is not a 
strong acid the concentration of the hydrogen ion may be taken as 

CH3EBO4 + H2O CH3OH + KHSO4 

being proportional to the square root of the bisulfate concentration. 
On this basis the velocity of the hydrolysis was expressed by the equa- 
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tion dx/dt = k 2 y/a y/x (1 — x) in which a represents the initial con¬ 
centration of potassium methyl sulfate and x the amount hydrolyzed 
at time t. This equation was found to express the results of the hy¬ 
drolysis at 105® and 115® in a quantitative manner. The presence of 
methanol in the reaction mixture inhibits the hydrolysis slightly, and 
the addition of neutral salts such as potassium nitrate produces the 
opposite effect. Neutral potassium sulfate decreases the reaction 
velocity by decreasing the hydrogen-ion concentration. Hydrochloric 
acid produces a large increase in the rate of hydrolysis. The temper¬ 
ature coefficient of the reaction velocity was found to be 2.75/10® in 
the interval 105-115®. 

The hydrolysis of calcium, strontium, and barium methyl sulfates 
in hydrochloric acid solution has been formulated as follows: 

Ba(CH3S04)2 + H2O BaS04 + CH3OH + CH3HSO4 
CH3HSO4 + H2O CH3OH + H2SO4 
Ba(CH3S04)2 + H2SO4 BaS04 + 2CH3HSO4 

Since the substances involved are all highly ionized the results could 
be explained much more simply by the following ionic equations: 

CH3S04- + H 2 O H+ + S 04 ~- + CH 3 OH 

Ba++ + S04"-^BaS04 

The rate of hydrolysis in water alone is extremely slow.^®® The rate 
of the reaction increases with an increase in the atomic weight of the 
metal in the salt. A study of the hydrolysis reaction in barium hy¬ 
droxide solution indicates this reaction to be of the second order. 

A large number of salts of methyl hydrogen sulfate have been pre¬ 
pared by the usual methods already mentioned, but as they are chiefly 
of interest in connection with the chemistry of the metals involved 
they are not considered here. 

Methyl Fluorosulfonate. Methyl fluorosulfonate is formed by the 
action of fluorosulfonic acid with methanol. It is a liquid which boils 
at 92® and has d 1.427. It corrodes glass and in the presence of 
alkali converts phenol into anisole. 

Methyl Chlorosulfonate. Methyl chlorosulfonate has been prepared 
in 70% yields from methyl sulfate and chlorosulfonic acid and in 
small amounts from methyl hydrogen sulfate with the same reagent. 


(CH 3 ) 2 S 04 + CISO 3 H CH 3 OSO 2 CI + CH3HSO4 
CH 3 HS 04 + C 1 S 03 H CH 30 S 02 C 1 + H 2 S 04 
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Probably the most satisfactory method, however, is by the action of 
sulfnryl chloride upon methanol at a low temperature, 

CH3OH + SO2CI2 CH3OSO2CI + HCl 

preferably in carbon tetrachloride solution, the hydrogen chloride be¬ 
ing removed by a current of dry air.^® Other methods of preparation 
that have been used include the action of methyl chloroformate upon 
chlorosulfonic acid and the reaction of methyl hypochlorite with 

CICOOCH3 + CISO3H CH3OSO2CI + CO2 + HCl 
sulfur dioxide.^®® 

CH3OCI + SO2 CH3OSO2CI 

The pure acid chloride is a colorless liquid which distils at 42°/16 
mm. and at 134-135°/760 mm. without decomposition; it has the 
1.514 and of 1.492; and it melts at —70°. It was reported to have 
a violent lachrymatory action. 

The reaction of methyl chlorosulfonate with water in the presence 
of methanol has been studied in detail. Complete hydrolysis gives 
methanol, hydrochloric, and sulfuric acids. When water is present in 
excess, methyl hydrogen sulfate and hydrochloric acid are the princi¬ 
pal primary products, whereas with increasing quantities of methanol, 

CH3OSO2CI + H2O CH3HSO4 + HCl 

methyl chloride formation occurs to a considerable extent. 

CH3OSO2CI + CH3OH CH3CI + CH3HSO4 

A little methyl ether is also found among the reaction products. 

Under the trade name Vaillantite methyl chlorosulfonate has been 
recommended as a methylsulfonating agent. With benzene, toluene, 
chlorobenzene, and naphthalene it gives about 60% yields of the 
methyl sulfonate, together with some of the sulfonic acid and traces 
of the sulfone. It reacts with camphor to form an addition product 
which decomposes to give methyl 3-camphorsulfonate. This is soluble 
in alkali, probably as the enol form. The acid obtained from this ester 

CH3 

H 2 C -c-c=o 

I 

CH3CCH3 

I 

HaC-CH- CHSO3CH3 

is different from the two previously known sulfonic acids of camphor. 
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In the presence of zinc chloride at 140-160° methyl acetate reacts 
with methyl chlorosulfonate according to the following equation. 

CH 3 COOCH 3 + CH 3 OSO 2 CI CH 3 COOCH 2 SO 3 CH 3 + HCl 

The yield of methyl acetoxymethanesulfonate is 25-30%. 

Methyl chlorosulfonate is an active methylating agent. In 30% 
sodium hydroxide solution phenol is converted into anisole in 75% 
yields. With dialkylamines a derivative of a tertiary amine is 
formed.^®® 

CH 3 OSO 2 CI + 2 (CH 3 ) 2 NH (CH3)3NS03 + (CH 3 ) 2 NH 2 C 1 

(For other alkylating reactions of this type of compound see the ethyl 
liomolog.) 

Chloromethyl chlorosulfonate has been obtained from parafor¬ 
maldehyde and chlorosulfonic acid in a yield of 135 g. from 100 g. of 
the polymer, and also by the action of chlorosulfonic acid upon chloro¬ 
methyl chloroformate.^®® 

HCHO + 2 CISO 3 H CICH 2 OSO 2 CI + H 2 SO 4 
CICH 2 OOCCI + CISO 3 H CICH 2 OSO 2 CI + CO 2 + HCl 

Its solubility in water is so slight that hydrolysis is slow even in 
sodium hydroxide solution. It possesses a penetrating odor and is ir¬ 
ritating to the mucous membranes. The boiling point was given as 
49-50°/14 mm. and the density as 1.63. 

Preparation of Ethyl Hydrogen Sulfate. The reaction of ethyl al¬ 
cohol with sulfuric acid was one of the first organic reactions to be 
studied, undoubtedly because of the ready availability of both re¬ 
actants, The earlier somewhat controversial literatures®^ is quite 
voluminous and can only be listed here. Hennell found that equal 
weights of alcohol and *^oil of vitrioF^ resulted in a 56% conversion of 
the acid into ethyl hydrogen sulfate. Berthelots®® reported that at 
steam-bath temperature with 94% alcohol and 95% acid, 59% esteri¬ 
fication was obtained in twenty days. In the light of later work the 
slow change noted over this long period was due to secondary reactions 
rather than the formation of the acid ester. The reaction between 
three moles of absolute alcohol and one of sulfuric acid was reported 
to give a 77% esterification of the acid.®^® The equilibrium was found 
to change very little with change in temperature. A more careful in¬ 
vestigation s®® of this reaction over the temperature range of 22° to 
96° gave 1.70 as the average value for the equilibrium constant, 

K = ,when titration was used to determine the 
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extent of the reaction, and 1.74 when the unreacted sulfuric acid was 
precipitated as lead sulfate and this compared with the lead ethyl 
sulfate still in solution. Since the two results agreed within the ex¬ 
perimental error the formation of ethyl sulfate and other secondary 
reaction products was considered to be negligible over the range of 
conditions investigated. When attempts were made to calculate the 
equilibrium constant, assuming hydrate formation for the water pres¬ 
ent, unsatisfactory results were obtained. Reaction-velocity measure¬ 
ments indicated the reaction to be of the second order with a temper¬ 
ature coeflScient of 3.0 per 10°, which is slightly higher than that for 
methanol. The formation of ethyl hydrogen sulfate from 99.9% alco¬ 
hol and 95% sulfuric acid was found to have reached its equilibrium 
value in 150 minutes at 20° and in 10 minutes or less at 70°. This 
rapid reaction is followed by a very slow change in acidity due to 
secondary changes which were not investigated. By isolation of potas¬ 
sium ethyl sulfate from various reaction mixtures it was shown that 
the determination of the extent of ethyl hydrogen sulfate formation by 
titration gave accurate values for temperatures under 80°. With 
nearly equimolecular quantities of reactants the extent of ester forma¬ 
tion is between 58 and 60% over the temperature range of 20° to 70°. 
This is considerably higher than Kremann's value. 

An investigation of the variation of the equilibrium constant with 
the change in the molar ratio of alcohol to 100% sulfuric acid gave 
1.52 for a 4 to 1 ratio and 1.73 for a 0.5 to 1 ratio. Molar ratios 
above and below these values give rapidly changing values of K, In 
a solution containing fourteen or more moles of alcohol to one of sul¬ 
furic acid the reaction is very slow, from two to three weeks being 
necessary to attain equilibrium at 18°. With the alcohol present in 
large excess the reaction is apparently monomolecular. 

The formation and decomposition of ethyl hydrogen sulfate in 
aqueous solution has been carefully investigated.^^^ By assuming that 
the sulfuric acid existed as a dihydrate a more satisfactory equilibrium 
constant was obtained, the ethyl hydrogen sulfate being left unhy¬ 
drated. The presence of water decreases considerably the velocity 
of the ester formation. Kailan devised a complex empirical formula 
to fit the data. The addition of hydrochloric acid to the reaction mix¬ 
ture was found to increase the rate of ester formation but not so much 
as would be expected from the increase in concentration of the hydro¬ 
gen ions. 

Marchand attempted to isolate pure ethyl hydrogen sulfate from 
the alcohol-sulfuric acid reaction mixture and obtained a liquid having 
the density 1.316 at 17°. Barium ethyl sulfate was treated with the 
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theoretical amount of sulfuric acid in aqueous solution and the filtrate 
evaporated over calcium chloride. This product probably still con¬ 
tained a small amount of water. 

In a more recent attempt to prepare the pure ester the best sam¬ 
ple had an ethyl hydrogen sulfate content of 84.5%. Further concen¬ 
tration was impossible owing to decomposition. From the solubility 
behavior of this product it was calculated that the pure ester would 
dissolve in dry ether to the extent of 1.27 g. per 100 ml. at 30®. This 
low solubility seems doubtful, however, since Claesson described the 
same compound as an oily ether-soluble compound which becomes 
immiscible with ether when it is mixed with an equimolecular quantity 
of water. Probably more satisfactory methods of obtaining the pure 
ester are the reaction of sulfur trioxide upon anhydrous alcohol or 
the action of ethyl sulfate upon an excess of alcohol,^^® followed by 
removal of the unreacted alcohol and the ether under reduced pressure 
at a temperature below 40®. 

(C2H5)2S04 + C2H5OH (C2H6)20 + C2H5HSO4 

The reaction between ethylene and sulfuric acid has been thoroughly 
studied because of its commercial importance in the preparation of 
the two esters of sulfuric acid and the alcohol and ether resulting from 
their hydrolysis. The presence of ethylene in various gaseous fuels 
and in the gas obtained by the cracking of oil in petroleum refining 
provides a large supply of raw material. The first investigators 
of this reaction observed that ethylene reacts very slowly with con¬ 
centrated sulfuric acid at ordinary temperatures but that at 100® and 
above absorption of the gas takes place rapidly. However, if the tem¬ 
perature is much above 110-120® appreciable charring occurs,^^^** and 
side reactions are detectable at even lower temperatures. 

The amounts of ethylene absorbed from gases whose ethylene con¬ 
tent was varied have been determined for several concentrations of 
sulfuric acid at 50® and 70°. Three stages in the process were identi¬ 
fied: (1) the solution of the ethylene in the sulfuric acid; (2) the for¬ 
mation of ethyl hydrogen sulfate; (3) the formation of ethyl sulfate. It 
has already been mentioned (see p. 9) that it is probable that reaction 
occurs in the thin surface film under most conditions rather than in 
the body of the liquid, hence stage 1 does not involve diffusion of the 
ethylene away from the gas-liquid interface. Gaseous mixtures con¬ 
taining 69% or more ethylene all gave about the same amount of ab¬ 
sorption in 99.3% sulfuric acid at 50°. These results are shown in 
Table IV. The results are empirical and vary with the type of abr 
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sorption vessel The effects of varying the concentration of the acid 
and the temperature upon the products formed are shown in Table V. 
The presence of ethyl hydrogen sulfate was found to have a decided 

TABLE IV 


% Ethylene in Gas 

% Gain in Weight 
of 99.3% H 2 SO 4 

% Ethylene in Gas 

% Gain in Weight 
of99.3%H2S04 

92.7 

3.66 

50.7 

2.62 

86.4 

3.87 

46.4 

2.30 

84.0 

3.58 

41.4 

2.21 

78.9 

3.62 

37.3 

1.91 

72.7 

3.58 

29.6 

1.44 

69.6 

3.52 

25.2 

1.32 

64.6 

3.41 

17.9 

1.06 

59.8 

3.14 

8.0 

0.48 

67.3 

2.72 




autocatalytic effect upon the reaction rate, which was explained on 
the basis of an increased solubility of the ethylene in the mixture. 

Rapid agitation of the absorption mixture increases the absorption 
rate greatlyowing to increased surface area exposed to the ethy- 

TABLE V 


% H 2 SO 4 
at Banning 

Weight In¬ 
crease, % 

C 2 H 5 HSO 4 

Formed 

(C2H6)2S04 

Formed 

% H 2 SO 4 
at End 

%H20 
at End 

Tempera¬ 
ture, ®C 

93.1 

16.56 

60.1 

0,0 

33.9 

6.0 

50 

97.6 

29.23 

73.9 

15.8 

8.4 

1.9 

50 

99.3 

32.01 

72.7 

22.2 

4.6 

0.6 

50 

93.1 

20.83 

69.5 

2.2 

22.5 

5.8 

70 

95.8 

27.98 

79,1 

9.4 

8.2 

3.3 

70 

98.1 

34.25 

74.8 


3.5 

1.4 

70 

98.8 

36.23 


29.3 

1.7 

0.9 

70 

100.1 

36.62 


1 30.0 



70 


lene. The same investigators reported that at temperatures above 60° 
a partial decomposition of the products in side reactions occurred. 

The presence of various salts increases the rate of absorption, cu¬ 
prous sulfate and chloride being the most useful; the concentration of 
catalyst was between 1 and 5fo for low-temperature absorption. By 
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the addition of 5% cuprous oxide to 95% sulfuric acid a 94% yield 
of ethyl hydrogen sulfate was obtained at 40®, the ethylene absorption 
occurring rapidly. The ethylene was absorbed at even lower temper¬ 
atures in the presence of a cuprous catalyst and mercury. Cupric sul¬ 
fate also is an effective catalyst.^®®® In outlining a process for the re¬ 
moval of ethylene from illuminating gas a catalyst consisting of 
1% of mercury with vanadic, uranic, or molybdic acid was suggested 
for use in 66 Be. acid. In the presence of a foam-producing agent 
colloidal silver and silver compounds are also effective. When cat¬ 
alysts are used the temperature of the reaction mixture can be kept 
as low as 35®, preventing the formation of isethionic acid. A semi¬ 
commercial plant has been described in which a copper catalyst is 
employed. More recently several other catalysts have been advo¬ 
cated for accelerating the absorption process. Catalysts only increase 
the absorption rate, however, and do not affect the total absorption.^®^ 

A study of the effect of pressures above atmospheric upon the 
reaction of ethylene with 100% sulfuric acid showed that at 3.5 at¬ 
mospheres and ordinary temperature the product contained a 35% 
yield of ethyl sulfate and 51% of ethyl hydrogen sulfate, and at 10 
atmospheres the percentages were 62 and 30. This is important in 
the preparation of alcohol.At 15 atmospheres pressure 2 kg. of sul¬ 
furic acid is needed per kilogram of alcohol (from hydrolysis of the 
resulting esters), whereas at atmospheric pressure 5 kg. is necessary. 
For details of various absorption procedures the monograph of Ellis 
should be consulted. 

At low temperatures ethers are only slightly reactive toward concen¬ 
trated sulfuric acid, but upon long heating ethyl ether is decomposed 
with the formation of ethyl hydrogen sulfate. 

Ethyl acetate and ethyl chloroacetate are decomposed by 100% 
sulfuric acid to the extent of 15.3 and 32.9% respectively on a com¬ 
parable basis according to the following equation. 

RCOOC2H5 + H2SO4 RCOOH + C2H5HSO4 

Reactions of Ethyl Hydrogen Sulfate. The hydrolysis of ethyl hy¬ 
drogen sulfate to the alcohol and acid or the partial hydrojysis of a 
reaction mixture followed by conversion to ethyl ether by the 
usual reaction has received some investigation and offers a method for 
the partial utilization of the ethylene obtained from petroleum refin¬ 
ing. Ethyl alcohol presumably from this source has been competing 
with that from the regular fermentation process for some time. The 
hydrolysis takes place with considerable difficulty at ordinary tem¬ 
peratures. For instance, it has been reported that a dilute solution 
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of ethyl hydrogen sulfate does not undergo measurable hydrolysis after 
standing 24 hours at room temperature. At 100°, however, reaction 
occurs readily in concentrated solutions. The rate of hydrolysis of 
the soluble barium salt has been measured by the rate at which 
barium sulfate is precipitated. It was found to be greater in 1 iV 
hydrochloric acid than in water but less in 0.5 N acid than in water 
solution. This result, however, was not confirmed by other workers, 
w’ho found the rate to increase regularly with increase in the hydrogen- 
ion concentration. The rate of hydrolysis in an alkaline solution is in 
general less than in an acid solution of the same concentration. The 
rate of hydrolysis of the various salts increases with an increase in 
the atomic weight of the metal while a change in weight of the alkyl 
group has the opposite effect.^®® 

The hydrolysis of barium ethyl sulfate was said by Kremann to be 
a first-order reaction, but this statement was criticized by Linhart,^®® 
the hydrolysis of this salt with barium hydroxide or of the sodium salt 
with sodium hydroxide taking place in accordance with a second-order 
reaction equation. 

In addition to the general reactions already given (see p. 15), salts 
of ethyl hydrogen sulfate have been employed in several other types of 
alkylations. Heating sodium ethyl sulfate to 120-130° with a concen¬ 
trated solution of sodium sulfite^®® results in a nearly quantitative 
yield of sodium ethanesulfonate. 

C2H5NaS04 + Na2S03 —► C2H5S03Na + Na 2 S 04 

By fusing the sodium salt of an amide or potassium phthalimide 
with sodium ethyl sulfate the N-ethyl compounds are formed in good 
yields.^®^ Sodium amide behaves similarly, forming ethylamine mixed 
with some ammonia. 


CHaCONHNa + C2H6NaS04 CH3CONHC2H5 + Na2S04 


+ C2H5NaS04 

c=o 


(2! 0 

>NC2H6 + NaKS04 


l^aNHa + C2H5NaS04 C 2 H 5 NH 2 + Na^jSO* 


Alcoholic ammonia reacts with potassium ethyl sulfate at a high 
temperature to give some ethylamine.*®' Distillation of a mijcture of 
barium ethyl sulfate and ammonium sulfate also gives a small amount 
of this product.*®* The ethylation of conine, diethylamine, and di-n- 
propylamine to the tertiary amines proceeds slowly*®* at 100® in a 
concentrated solution of potassium ethyl sulfate. 
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2 (C 2 H 5 ) 2 NH + C 2 H 5 KSO 4 (C2H6)3N + (C 2 H 5 ) 2 NH 2 KS 04 

By heating a concentrated aqueous solution of sodium ethyl sulfate 
with sodium phenoxide in an autoclave at 150® for an hour a high 
yield of phenetole is obtained.^®® Similar attempts to ethylate 0 - and 
p-nitrophenols sometimes led to explosions. 

Distillation of potassium ethyl sulfate with potassium nitrate was 
reported to give a sweet-tasting liquid which distils at 84-S6® and has 
the of 1.045. It exploded when heated above its boiling point. 
Despite the analytical results, which indicated an empirical formula 
of C(iHi 407 N 2 , the product was probably mostly ethyl nitrate; this 
boils at 84-86® and has the d^® of 1.020. 

At 25® sodium ethyl sulfate reacts very slowly with hydrogen chlor¬ 
ide,^®® but at 65® or above a quantitative yield of ethyl chloride results. 
The barium salt behaves similarly at 80®. 

C2H5NaS04 + HCl NaHS04 + C 2 H 6 CI 

The solution of an arylhydroxylamine in alcoholic sulfuric acid un¬ 
dergoes a series of complex reactions among which is the alkylation 
of an intermediate phenol to a phenol ether.^®^ 

The electrolysis of a solution of ethyl hydrogen sulfate does not 
produce acetaldehyde as one of the products.^®^ 

A very large number of salts of ethyl hydrogen sulfate have been 
described in the literature, but since these are primarily of interest 
from the standpoint of the respective metals they are not considered 
here. 

Ethyl Halosulfonates. Fluorosulfonic acid reacts readily with ethy¬ 
lene^®® and also with ethyl ether with formation of ethyl fluoro- 

C2H4 + FSO3H C2H5OSO2F 

sulfonate. The yields obtained corresponded to 40 and 30% of the 
theoretical amounts. It is a colorless liquid which distils at 24°/12 
mm., 113®/752 mm., and has d 1.310 at *^room temperature.^^ Although 
fluorosulfonic acid does not affect glass the esters have an appreciable 
etching effect. Ethyl fluorosulfonate is not miscible with water but 
hydrolyzes quite readily, and the products, of course, dissolve. No 
action was noted with absolute ethyl alcohol, which is surprising in 
view of the vigorous reaction of ethyl chlorosulfonate with this com¬ 
pound. Since the methyl fluorosulfonate exerts an alkylating action 
toward phenol in alkaline solution the ethyl homolog undoubtedly 
would also, but this reaction has not been investigated. 
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Ethyl chlorosulfonate was first obtained by the action of fuming 
sulfuric acid upon ethyl chloride,®®* isethionic acid resulting as a by¬ 
product of the reaction. From 2 kg. of sulfur trioxide Purgold ob¬ 
tained 600 g. of ethyl chlorosulfonate. He prepared the same sub- 

C2H5CI + SO3 C2H6OSO2CI 

stance by the action of phosphorus pentachloride upon potassium 
ethyl sulfate, and from ethyl chlorocarbonate and sulfur trioxide. 

C2H5OSO2OK + PCI5 C2H6OSO2CI + KCl + POCI3 
CICOOC2H5 + SO3 C2H5OSO2CI + CO2 

Ethyl hydrogen sulfate also reacts with phosphorus pentachloride 
to give the same product. Sulfur dioxide adds to ethyl hypochlorite.^®® 
Sulfuryl chloride reacts readily with absolute alcohol to give an 80% 

C2H5OCI + SO2 C2H5OSO2CI 

yield of the acid chloride if a stream of dry air is bubbled 

through the reaction mixture. Ethylene dissolves very readily in a 
mixture of sulfuric and chlorosulfonic acids with the evolution of 
heat to give a high yield of the acid chloride. An excess of chloro- 

C2H5OH + SO2CI2 C2H5OSO2CI + HCl 
C2H4 + CISO3H C2H5OSO2CI 

sulfonic acid reacts with ethyl alcohol to give the acid chloride 
when the reaction mixture is not kept at a low temperature. 

2CISO3H + C2H5OH C2H5OSO2CI + H2SO4 + HCl 

Ethyl chlorosulfonate is a colorless mobile liquid boiling at 58°/20 mm. 
and having the = 1.263. It has a penetrating odor and is a strong 
lachrymator. It is insoluble in water but dissolves in fuming nitric 
acid, from which it is precipitated unchanged by dilution of the solu¬ 
tion with water. 

When distilled at atmospheric pressure it decomposes into sulfur 
dioxide, sulfuric acid, hydrogen chloride, and ethylene. Reaction is 
slow with cold water but becomes quite rapid at the boiling point of 
the mixture. In a closed tube at 100° the products are ethyl ether 
and sulfuric and hydrochloric acids.®®*® When distilled with steam a 
16% yield of ethyl chloride is evolved. No trace of ethyl hydrogen 
sulfate was found.®®^® With concentrated potassium hydroxide in 
water or alcohol solution ethyl chloride and potassium sulfate result. 

C2H5OSO2CI + 2 KOH C2H6CI + K2SO4 + H2O 
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The reaction with an alcohol is very vigorous, a variety of products 
resulting. The probable reactions are listed below. 

C2H5OSO2CI + i-CsHiiOH ^ C2H5CI + i-C 6 HiiHS 04 
C2H6OSO2CI + C2H5OH — C2H5CI + C2H5HSO4 
C2H5OSO2CI + 2C2H5OH (C 2 H 5)20 + HCl + C2H6HSO4 
C2H5OSO2CI + C2H5OH (C 2 H 5 ) 2 S 04 + HCl 
Some of the ethyl ether may also result from another reaction. 

(C2H5)2S04 + C2H5OH (C2H6)20 + C2H5HSO4 

The yield of ethyl sulfate was never above 20% of the theoretical. 
Ethyl chlorosulfonate has also been reported to react with ethyl 
etherbut this is contrary to earlier work^®^® and should be re¬ 
investigated. With a sodium alcoholate in ether solution an addition 
product results whose structure has probably not been satisfactorily 
explained. This addition product decomposes when its ether solution 
is heated, or upon the addition of water, into the alkyl sulfate, alkyl 
ether, sodium alkyl sulfate, and sodium sulfate. The yields of the 

TABLE VI 

Yields of Decomposition Pbodccts 

Products CjHsOH i-CsHjOH »-C 4 H 90 H i-CsHuOH 

C 2 HSRSO 4 , % 37.2 62.2 50 49 

CjHsOR, % 27.7 .... Present 

RNsSOl % 47.6 29.3 26 29 

NajS04, % 5 .... 11 21.8 

various products determined are given in Table VI. The reaction is 
thus seen to be similar to that with the alcohols themselves. 

Ethyl chlorosulfonate reacts violently with ammonia to give 

a mixture of products. When dry ammonia is passed into the dry 
ether solution of the acid chloride most of the products precipitate as 
deliquescent salts. In the ether solution a trace of triethylamine and 
an oil which was probably C2H0NHSO2OC2H5 were found.*"® In an¬ 
other experiment using benzene as the solvent the analogous compound 
(C2H5)2NS020C2H5 was isolated from the benzene layer. The pre¬ 
cipitated salts consist of a mixture of di-, tri-, and tetraethylammo- 
nium chlorides. No ethylammonium chloride was present. In addi¬ 
tion there was some ammonium chloride and ammonium aminodisulfo- 
nate; the latter readily hydrolyzes to ammonium bisulfate and am¬ 
monium sulfamate. With an excess of ammonia the principal product 
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becomes ethylamine.®^®® The chief action of the ethyl chlorosulfonate 
is therefore that of an alkylating agent. 

Diethylamine in cold ether solution gives chiefly dicthylamino- 
siilfonic acid, (C 2 H 5 ) 2 NS 03 H, together with some triethylamine and 
tetraethylamraonium chloride. It was shown by the preparation and 
study of ethyl diethylaminosulfonate that this compound is not an 
intermediate since it was inert under the same conditions. Di-n-butyl- 
amine^^®*' at 100 ° reacts with ethyl and other chlorosulfonatcs with 
evolution of the alkyl chloride. 

The reaction of ethyl chlorosulfonate with aniline has been investi¬ 
gated quite completely. It was first reported that ethyl chloride 
and sulfanilic acid were the only products. However, it w^as soon 
found that phenylaminosulfonic acid was an intermediate in the for¬ 
mation of the sulfanilic acid. If ethyl chlorosulfonate is added to an 
ether solution of aniline at a low temperature neither sulfanilic acid 
nor ethyl chloride results. The products are N-ethylaniline hydro¬ 
chloride, aniline hydrochloride, and phenylaminosulfonic acid. 
Later work has shown that diethylanilinc and ethylphenylamino- 
sulfonic acid are also present in the reaction products. The last 
named product can be further alkylated with ethyl chlorosulfonate. 

C 6 H 6 N(C 2 H 5 )S 03 Na + CISO 2 OC 2 H 5 C 6 H 5 N(C 2 H 6)2 + NaCl + ? 

With dimethylaniline in chloroform solution at a low temperature, 
ethyl chlorosulfonate forms ethyl chloride and an addition product of 
dimethylaniline with sulfur trioxide, together with dimethylethylphen- 
ylammonium chloride. The first equation accounts for about 80% of 

CISO 2 OC 2 H 6 + 2 C 6 H 5 N(CH 3)2 C 6 H 6 N(CH 3 ) 2 S 03 + C 2 H 5 CI 

CISO 2 OC 2 H 6 + 2 C 6 H 5 N(CH 3)2 

C6H5N(CH3)2C2H5C1 + C6H6N(CH3)2S03 

the reaction products. The sulfur trioxide addition product when 
heated to 60° rearranges into the p-sulfonic acid, a compound also 
formed in the reaction of ethyl chlorosulfonate upon dimethylaniline 
at a higher temperature. The quaternary salt is not produced by the 
action of ethyl chloride on dimethylaniline since these do not react 
appreciably at a low temperature. 

At 60° a mixture of phenol and ethyl chlorosulfonate reacts to 
give ethyl chloride, hydrogen chloride, two sulfonic acids, and a viscous 
aromatic oil. Sodium phenoxide (50 g.) in ether suspension gives 
22 g. of phenetole and 24 g. of phenol when treated with 31 g. of ethyl 
chlorosulfonate. The ether-insoluble residue contains sodium chlo- 
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ride and sodium bisulfate. It is stated in the patent literature that 
an alkaline solution of eugenol or other substituted phenol reacts with 
ethyl chlorosulfonate to give a mixed aryl alkyl sulfate. However, 
the properties of the compounds reported correspond more nearly to 
the ethyl ethers than the esters of the phenols, so it is probable that 
the interpretation of the reaction in the patents is in error. 

The reaction of ethyl chlorosulfonate with a concentrated water solu¬ 
tion of sodium acetate gives ethyl acetate and acetic acid. 

C2H5OSO2CI + 2 CH 3 COONa + H 2 O ^ 

CH3COOC2H5 + CH3COOH + NaCl + NaHS 04 

Since ethyl chlorosulfonate behaves as an alkylating agent so fre¬ 
quently, it is surprising that it does not do so with the sodium salts 
of ethyl acetoacetatc and ethyl malonate. Instead, chlorination occurs 
exclusively, the other product being a sulfite. The reaction was car¬ 
ried out in dry ether at a low temperature. 

CHsC^CHCOOCaHs + CISO3C2H5 

I 

ONa 

C2H50S02Na + CH3COCHCICOOC2H5 

The final product with ethyl malonate under similar conditions was 
ethanctctracarboxylic acid ester, presumably formed from ethyl chlor- 
omalonate and ethyl sodiomalonate.^'®®'* 

Ethyl chlorosulfonate is sulfonated by sulfur trioxide to a com¬ 
pound which is readily hydrolyzed to isethionic acid. 

H . CH2SO3H 

CH3CH2OSO2CH-SO3 H03SCH2CH20S02C1-^ I -f-HQ 

CH2OSO3H 

With fuming hydrochloric acid a 91% yield of ethyl chloride is obtain¬ 
able, and hydrobromic acid gives up to 50% of ethyl bromide.*^® 
When ethyl chlorosulfonate is treated with a suspension of zinc dust 
in water a violent reaction ensues, ethyl chloride is evolved, and zinc 
sulfite remains in solution. When heated to 130° with tin and a trace 

CISO3C2H5 + Zn ^ C2H5CI -t- ZnS03 

of iodine, ethylene, stannic chloride, sulfur dioxide, and hydrogen 
chloride are produced.*®*" 

When chlorine is passed into bis-(2-chloroethyl) sulfite 2-chloro- 
ethyl chlorosulfonate results ***“ in 90% yields. It has also been ob¬ 
tained from ethylene chloride and sulfur trioxide.®**" The correspond- 
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ing bromo compound has been prepared from bis-(2-bromoethyl) sul¬ 
fite and sulfuryl chloride in a yield of 81%. 

n-Propyl Hydrogen Sulfate. Apparently no attempt has been made 
to isolate the free ester. The potassium salt has been prepared in 
the usual way from the reaction mixture obtained from n-propyl alco¬ 
hol and sulfuric acid. The optical properties of the crystalline salt 
have been measured. The conductivities of solutions of the sodium 
salt and the free acid indicate that they are highly ionized. 

n-Propyl chlorosulfonate results in 70% yields by the action of 
sulfuryl chloride upon the alcohol at a low temperature. It is a liquid 
which distils at 44®/4 mm. and 65®/15 mm. With n-propyl nitrite at 
80° a 32% yield of the alkyl sulfate is obtained.^^®*^ 

n-Butyl Hydrogen Sulfate. Barium n-butyl sulfate has been pre¬ 
pared from the n-butyl alcohol and sulfuric acid reaction mixture 
by neutralizing with barium carbonate. The ammonium salt may be 
made by heating n-butyl alcohol with ammonium aminodisulfonate, 
NH(S 03 NH 4 ) 2 , in pyridine solution. 

n-Butyl chlorosulfonate has been obtained from n-butyl sulfite 
and chlorine in 96% yield, and also from the alcohol and sulfuryl 

(n-C 4 H 9 ) 2 S 03 + CI 2 n-C 4 H 90 S 02 Cl + n-C 4 H 9 Cl 

chloride. Attempts to prepare it by the action of excess chlorosulfonic 
acid upon the alcohol have been unsuccessful.^^^ n-Butyl chlorosul¬ 
fonate has the following properties: B.p. 76-77°/13 mm., d = 1.250, 
^22 = 1.225, and n^^^^ of 1.4245. It reacts with n-butyl orthoformate 
and with n-butyl sulfite to give n-butyl sulfate. 

Isobutyl Hydrogen Sulfate. The pyrolysis of some salts of this 
compound have already been mentioned. The statement that the bar¬ 
ium salt decomposes as low as 130° with formation of 2-butene as 
well as isobutylene is of considerable interest. The potassium salt 
with potassium ethoxide gives isobutyl ethyl ether when heated in 
alcohol at 110-130°. Calcium isobutyl sulfate has been described.^^® 
Isobutyl chlorosulfonate has been obtained in a crude state by 
the action of sulfuryl chloride upon the alcohol, but it was too unstable 
to purify. 

Primary Amyl Hydrogen Sulfates. The earlier investigations of 
the amyl alcohols from fusel oil did not distinguish between the two 
isomeric compounds present, hence many of the derivatives recorded 
in the literature are mixtures. From the action of sulfuric acid on the 
mixed alcohols a syrupy sulfuric acid derivative was obtained from 
which a large number of salts were prepared. The free acid was 
found to be unstable. Chlorine reacted readily with its aqueous solu- 
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tion at ordinary temperatures, but no reaction products were isolated. 
Nitric acid was also observed to react when warmed with the mixed 
amyl hydrogen sulfates. It was shown by Pasteur*^® that the two 
amyl hydrogen sulfates formed isomorphous salts, but that the barium 
ac^-amyl sulfate was about 2.5 times as soluble in water as the isoamyl 
salt, the latter being obtained pure after fifteen or twenty recrystalli¬ 
zations of the mixture. This barium isoamyl sulfate was later com¬ 
pared with that obtained from synthetic isoamyl alcohol and the two 
found to be identical.^*^ The solubility of the anhydrous salt was re¬ 
ported to be 9.7 g. per 100 g. of water at room temperature. A more 
careful study of the separation of the barium amyl sulfates demon¬ 
strated the possibility of obtaining both salts in a pure state. From 
700 g. of mixed salts obtained from an alcohol containing 80% of the 
isoamyl compound there was isolated 200 g. of pure isoamyl alcohol. 
To obtain the optically active isomer it was more convenient to start 
with a mixture containing 50% or more of the active alcohol which 
was available in the fusel oil from molasses. The solubility of the 
barium isoamyl sulfate at 20.5° was given as 12.8 g. per 100 g. of 
water, while for the ac^-amyl compound it is 28.2 g. per 100 g. of 
water. Careful determinations were also made of the solubilities of 
the mixed crystals containing the two salts in varying proportions. 

Sodium isoamyl sulfate is listed by Neuberg as one of the sub¬ 
stances whose water solutions show hydrotropic properties, and its use 
as a solvent for casein has been patented.^®® 

The rate at which isoamyl sodium sulfate hydrolyzes in acid solu¬ 
tion is about half as great as for the ethyl ester. Heating isoamyl 
potassium sulfate with potassium nitrate is reported to give a con¬ 
siderable amount of the nitrite. 

Isopropyl Hydrogen Sulfate. The importance of isopropyl hydro¬ 
gen sulfate lies in its use as an intermediate in the preparation of 
isopropyl alcohol and ether from propylene. This olefin reacts much 
more readily with sulfuric acid than does ethylene,^^®*^^® and it can be 
absorbed in acid of lower concentration. This is necessary to obtain 
a high yield of the ester, as with concentrated acid side reactions 
become prominent. Absorption is facilitated by the use of an inert 
liquid solvent to dissolve the propylene, the solution being kept in 
contact with sulfuric acid. This decreases the polymerization which 
occurs if the propylene dissolves directly. Acid of 87% concentration 
is most satisfactory. Polymerization may also be avoided by the use 
of 65-80% acid, a temperature of 10-30°, and a pressure of more than 
50 lb. per sq. in.^®® The reaction may also be carried out in the liquid 
phase at a low temperature,*®® the evaporation of a part of the pro- 
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pylene controlling the temperature of the reaction mixture. It is also 
claimed that propylene will dissolve in concentrated sulfuric acid at 
— 15° if a mixture of gases containing it is kept in contact with the 
acid for some time.*^^ Sulfuric acid diluted with about an equal vol¬ 
ume of glacial acetic acid dissolves propylene and forms isopropyl hy¬ 
drogen sulfate at 40°. This then reacts to give isopropyl acetate.^^® 

Isopropyl hydrogen sulfate has also been obtained from the action 
of concentrated sulfuric acid upon the alcohol,^*® but with this reagent 
polymers and probably some isopropyl ether represent a considerable 
share of the reaction products.^^^ 

For a discussion of the preparation of isopropyl alcohol on a com¬ 
mercial scale from isopropyl hydrogen sulfate Ellis^ treatise should 
be consulted. 

Barium isopropyl sulfate loses its water of hydration upon standing 
in the air.^*® 

sec-Butyl Hydrogen Sulfate. The ester obtained from sec-butyl al¬ 
cohol and concentrated sulfuric acid^^^ has been used to obtain the 
optical isomers of the alcohol. The brucine salts were fractionally 
crystallized. The alcohol obtained upon hydrolysis, however, had a 
very low rotation, and it was believed that partial racemization had 
occurred. 

Since the butylenes are more readily absorbed than propylene and 
ethylene it is possible to prepare a mixture of butyl hydrogen sul¬ 
fates practically free from lower homologs by using the proper con¬ 
centration of sulfuric acid in the absorption vessel. Isobutylene can 
be separately absorbed by 65% acid and the other butylenes taken 
up in 85% acid at 30°, or in not less than 88% acid at 3° or below.^^^ 
The liquid-phase absorption of the butylenes under pressure at 30-35° 
has also been patented.^*® With 78% sulfuric acid the formation of 
polymers from liquid 2-butene is very slight, but with higher con¬ 
centrations this becomes important.^®® Hydrolysis of the butyl hydro¬ 
gen sulfate obtained from 1- or 2-butene gives sec-butyl alcohol.^^® 

Higher sec-Alkyl Sulfates. The hydrogen sulfates of 3-hexanol 
and of 2-octanol have been prepared in the usual manner by the 
action of sulfuric acid on the alcohols. The former ester was found to 
hydrolyze readily with hydrochloric acid and to give an olefin at a 
comparatively low temperature. 

The octadecyl sodium sulfate which was reported to hydrolyze 
more readily than the lower alkyl esters was probably a secondary 
alkyl derivative. Reference has already been made to the technical 
interest in the esters of various branched-chain secondary alcohols 
because of their value as wetting agents. 
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Tertiary alkyl esters of sulfuric acid have apparently not been iso¬ 
lated, but there is some evidence for believing that they may exist 
as intermediates in the formation of certain mixed ethers. Triphenyl- 
carbinyl hydrogen sulfate apparently exists chiefly in the ionic state 
in sulfuric acid solution as already mentioned (see p. 2). 

Substituted Alkyl Hydrogen Sulfates 

Halogen Compounds. Until recently /3-chloroethyl hydrogen sulfate 
has been prepared only in connection with the equilibrium studies al¬ 
ready discussed (see p. 4). It has now been obtained from the ac¬ 
tion of ethylene chlorohydrin with sulfamic acid.^®® The correspond¬ 
ing acid chloride results from the action of sulfuryl chloride upon 
ethylene chlorohydrin and from the action of sulfur trioxide upon 
ethylene chloride below 45°. 

CICH2CH2CI + SO3 CICH2CH2OSO2CI 

It is a liquid boiling at 101°/23 mm. It reacts with yS-chloroethyl 
nitrite to give the alkyl sulfate. 

CICH2CH2ONO + CICH2CH2OSO2CI (C 1 CH 2 CH 2 ) 2 S 04 + NOCl 

Upon long standing, decomposition occurs wdth evolution of hydro¬ 
gen chloride and darkening. It has the odor of chloropicrin. It is 
apparently considerably more stable than the unsubstituted compound. 

)3-Bromoethyl chlorosulfonate was made in a similar manner. It 
distilled at 100--105°/18 mm. Both esters were reported to be effec¬ 
tive as lachrymators. The bromo compound has also been made 
from the sulfite and sulfuryl chloride. 

(BrCH2CH2)2S03 + SO2CI2 BrCH2CH20S02Cl + BrCH2CH2Cl 

Trifluoroethyl alcohol reacts with sulfuric acid with considerable 
difiiculty.^®^ The barium salt, (CF 3 CH 20 S 03 ) 2 Ba-H 20 , was isolated. 

The magnesium salt of tribromoethyl hydrogen sulfate,prepared 
by esterification of the alcohol, has been found to be of no value as a 
rectal anesthetic. 

3-Chloropropyl chlorosulfonate and 2,3-dichloropropyl chlorosul¬ 
fonate have also been reported.^®® They are more stable than the cor¬ 
responding unsubstituted propyl compound. The monochloro deriva¬ 
tive has also been converted into the sulfate. 

CICH 2 CH 2 CH 2 OSO 2 CI + (C1CH2CH2CH2)2S03 

(C 1 CH 2 CH 2 CH 2 ) 2 S 04 + CICH 2 CH 2 CH 2 CI + SO 2 
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Concentrated sulfuric acid reacts with 1,2-dichloroethylene to 
give a compound which hydrolyzes to chloroacetaldehyde and hence 
must have the structure indicated. 

C 1 CH==CHC 1 + H2SO4 CICH2CHCIOSO3H 
CICH2CHCIOSO3H + H2O CICH2CHO + HCl + H2SO4 

Glycerol a,y-dichlorohydrin reacts with chlorosulfonic acid at 0° to 
give a solid ester.^®^ 

(C 1 CH 2 ) 2 CH 0 H + CISO 3 H (C 1 CH 2 ) 2 CH 0 S 03 H + HCl 

p-Aminoethyl Hydrogen Sulfate. By heating /3-hydroxyethylam- 
monium hydrogen sulfate (ethanolamine hydrogen sulfate) gradually 
to 250° or for an hour at 130° it is converted into the ester.-®®®^^ This 
compound has been prepared also by the action of 20 % oleum at ice 

HOCH2CH2NH3HSO4 H 3 NCH 2 CH 20 S 0 i- + H2O 

temperature and by other concentrations of sulfuric acid.^®®^ 

Hydrolysis of the aminocthyl hydrogen sulfate occurs slowly in 
w^ater solution at 100°. At room temperature no discernible amount 
of barium sulfate was obtained after ten hours^ standing \vith aqueous 
barium chloride. In acid solution hydrolysis is not increased, but re¬ 
fluxing for several hours with 25% potassium hydroxide resulted in 
75% of the sulfur appearing as sulfate ions. Titration of the ester 
with standard alkali using phenolphthalein as the indicator gave a 
somewhat indefinite end point but a ‘Tormol” titration gave good 
results. 

When the ester is distilled with 40% sodium hydroxide solution one 
product of the reaction is ethylencimine,^®®® w^hich has been isolated 
in a yield of 26.5%. 

H3NGH2CH20S0i' + 2NaOH CH 2 CH 2 + Na2S04 + 2 H 2 O 

\ / 

N 

H 

The formation of aminoalkyl hydrogen sulfates from unsaturated 
amines and sulfuric acid has been mentioned earlier.®^*®* The proper¬ 
ties of these compounds have been but little investigated. 

Hydrogen Sulfates of Hydroxy Acids and Their Derivatiyes. The 
neutral sodium salt of the hydrogen sulfate of lO-hydroxystearic acid 
has been isolated from the product obtained by the action of chloro¬ 
sulfonic acid upon an ether solution of the hydroxy acid.®®® Esterifi- 
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cation of 9,10-dibromo-12-hydroxy8tearic acid (from ricinoleic acid) 
by chlorosulfonic acid in ether and of the diiodo compound by 
sulfuric acid have been reported. 

The hydrogen sulfates of alkyl a-hydroxyisobutyrates have been 
utilized in the preparation of alkyl methacrylates.^®^ This is one of 
the rare references to sulfate esters of a tertiary hydroxyl. Higher 

(CH 3 ) 2 C( 0 H)C 00 R (CH 3 ) 2 C( 0 S 03 H)C 00 R 

CH 2 =C(CH 3 )C 00 R 

alkyl esters of hydroxy acids such as octadecyl lactate and also of 
branched-chain hydroxy acids may be converted into acid sulfates 
by sulfuric acid. Di- and polyhydroxy acids have been sulfated by 
spraying 5 to 10% oleum into the reaction mixture.^®®® The chlorosul- 
fonate of ethyl lactate has been prepared from the sulfite.^®®** 

The sodium salts of hydrogen sulfates derived from the esters of 
hydroxydicarboxylic acids are useful as wetting agents.®®^ Examples 
of these compounds are shown by the formulas. 

Na 03 S 0 CHC 00 CH 2 CH(C 2 H 5 )C 4 H 9 NaOsSOCHCHOHCOOR 

I 1 

CH2C00CH2CH(C2H5)C4H9 hochchohcoor 

The action of sulfuric acid upon the hydroxynitriles obtained from 
aldehydes and ketones results in the formation of the hydrogen sulfates 
of the hydroxyamides,**’ which can be hydrolyzed readily. 

R 2 C( 0 H)CN + H2SO4 -► R2C(0S03H)C0NH2 R 2 C( 0 H)C 0 NH 2 

The synthesis of the hydrogen sulfate of ricinoleic acid by various 
methods has been mentioned earlier. The free acid sulfate is a yellow 
oil 2660 Adding sodium chloride to its aqueous solution gives the acid 
salt, CH 3 (CH 2 ) 6 CH( 0 S 03 Na)CH=CH(CH 2 ) 7 C 00 H. The neutral 
salt has been isolated from sulfonated castor oil. Hydrolysis of the 
sulfate group occurs more rapidly in acid than in alkaline solution.®®®®^ ^ 
Physical properties of the aqueous solutions of the sodium, ammonium, 
and potassium salts have been investigated.®®®^ 

Hydrogen Sulfates of Arylcarbinols. The reaction of benzyl alcohol 
with sulfuric acid results in a resinous material ®®^ due to intermolec- 
ular dehydration, but it is possible to prepare benzyl hydrogen sulfate 
by the use of chlorosulfonic acid in pyridine.®®^^ Methylene sulfate 
likewise yields the benzyl ester when treated with benzyl alcohol.®®® 

CeHsCHaOH + CH2SO4 C6H6CH2OSO3H [+ HCHO] 
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Triphenylcarbinol dissolves in sulfuric acid to give the acid ester 
as mentioned earlier. Dilution with water regenerates the carbinol.*®® 
Tri-p-tolylcarbinol has also been converted into the ester.^^® 

Treating ephedrine with cold sulfuric acid forms the ester of pseudo- 
ephedrine,^^^ inversion occurring. This ester exists as the dipolar ion. 

When anthraquinone is heated with pyridine, chlorosulfonic acid, 
and copper, the diester of the corresponding alcohol is believed to be 
produced.^^^ 


O H OSO3H 



The action of oxidizing agents such as lead dioxide in the presence of 
sulfuric acid upon the methylanthraquinones results in the formation 
of the acid sulfates of the w-hydroxy compounds.^^® 

Hydrogen Sulfates of Cyclic Alcohols. The technical interest in 
the hydrogen sulfates of cyclic alcohols has been mentioned earlier.^®^ 
Cyclohexyl hydrogen sulfate is produced when cyclohexanol is treated 
with chlorosulfonic acid or oleum.^^* Borneol and menthol have been 
converted into the hydrogen sulfates by action of methylene sulfate.^^*^ 
Treating turpentine oil with 10 % of its weight of sulfuric acid yields 
among other things the hydrogen sulfates of borneol and d-fenchyl 
alcohol,^’'® which are stable in acid solution. 

Several salts of cholesteryl hydrogen sulfate have been described. 
This ester may be prepared by the action of chlorosulfonic acid or 
sulfur trioxide upon cholesterol in the presence of pyridine in chloro¬ 
form solution.^^’^ 

Hydrogen Sulfates of Glycols and Glycerols 

Concentrated sulfuric acid reacts with ethylene chlorohydrin at 150° 
with evolution of hydrogen chloride to give a compound identical 
with that obtained from ethylene glycol with the same reagent.^^® 

HOCH 2 CH 2 CI + H 2 SO 4 HOCH 2 CH 2 OSO 3 H + HCl 

This ester has likewise been prepared by the action of chlorosulfonic 
acid upon the glycol.^®® The barium salt is highly soluble in water. 
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Heating its water solution resulted in a slow precipitation of barium 
sulfate. Adding two moles of chlorosulfonic acid to one of the glycol 
gives the bis-(hydrogen sulfate), a thick syrup which dissolves in 
water with the evolution of heat and hydrolyzes slowly at ordinary 
temperatures. The potassium and barium salts were described. 

Both hydroxyl groups of propylene glycol are esterified when it is 
treated with a large excess of sulfuric acid.^®^ This ester can be re¬ 
solved by strychnine into its optical isomers. It was found to be very 
stable in water solution, complete hydrolysis not occurring even after 

CH 3 CHOHCH 2 OH + 2 H 2 S 04 ->CH 3 CH( 0 S 03 H)CH 20 S 03 H + 2 H 2 O 
boiling with strong acid. Several salts were characterized. 

The bis-(hydrogen sulfate) has been made from 1 , 10 -octadecandiol 
by treatment with chlorosulfonic acid in ether solution.^®® The neutral 
sodium salt was isolated in the pure state. A monoacid sulfate of 
unknown structure has been made from epichlorohydrin and sulfuric 
acid.^^® It was described as a thick oil. By treating epichlorohydrin 
with a mixture of nitric and sulfuric acids a mixed ester of the struc¬ 
ture CICH 2 CHONO 2 CH 2 OSO 3 H was obtained. This was described as 
a water-insoluble oil, a description hardly in accord with its supposed 
structure. 2 ®^ Glycerol a-chlorohydrin when heated with sulfuric 
acid 2 ®® gives mostly the bis-(acid sulfate) accompanied by 3 to 5% of 
glycerol bis-(hydrogen sulfate). This mixture of esters reacts with a 
fatty acid to give the corresponding esters of the fatty acid. 

CH 2 CI CH 2 CI 

CHOSO 3 H + 2 RCOOH CHOOC—R + 2 H 2 SO 4 

I I 

CH 2 OSO 3 H CH 2 OOC—R 

Allene dissolves in sulfuric acid to give a bis-(hydrogen sulfate),-®^ 

H 20 =C=CH 2 + 2 H 2 SO 4 CH 3 C( 0 S 03 H) 2 CH 3 

(CH3)2C0 + 2 H 2 SO 4 

which hydrolyzes to acetone and so must have the structure indicated. 
Further studies of the stability of this type of ester would be of in¬ 
terest. 

By mixing two parts of sulfuric acid with one of glycerol a mono 
ester results,^®® It decomposed when efforts were made to obtain it in 
a pure state. Its use in the treatment of hides has been suggested,*®® 
A mixed glyceryl ester *®^ of lauric and sulfuric acids is produced 
when one mole of trilaurin is treated wth seven moles of concentrated 
sulfuric acid. 
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CH2OOCC11H23 CH2OOCC11H23 

CHOOCCnHzs + H2SO4 CHOOCCnH23 + C11H23COOH 

I I 

CH2OOCC11H23 CH2OSO3H 

To replace all the lauric acid residues it is necessary to employ a very 
large excess of lOO^o sulfuric acid at a low temperature. 

Glycerol when mixed with four times its weight of 98% sulfuric acid 
is quickly converted into the a,y-bis-(hydrogen sulfate).^®® The sul¬ 
fate groups are replaced readily by treatment of the ester with an 
aliphatic acid.-®® The potassium and barium salts were prepared. 

CH2OHCHOHCH2OH + 2 H 2 SO 4 

CH2(0S03H)CH0HCH20S03H + 2H2O 
CH2(0S03H)CH0HCH20S03H + 2RCOOH 

(CH200CR)2CH0H + 2 H 2 SO 4 

By the action of chlorosulfonic acid upon glycerol at 0® all three 
hydroxyl groups are esterified.^®® Claesson reported this compound 
readily hydrolyzed by water, but it was found later 2 ®® that only two 
of the sulfate groups are easily removed, hydrolysis of the third being 
incomplete after boiling a water solution of the ester for 48 hours. It 
is unlikely that equilibrium had been attained, as a dilute solution 
(21.5 g. in 500 ml. of water) of the ester was used. 

The sulfuric acid esters of higher aliphatic polyhydroxy alcohols 
such as heptadecantriol have been patented 2 ®^ as wetting-out agents. 

Hydrogen Sulfates of Carbohydrates and Related Compounds 

Claesson was able to prepare by the action of chlorosulfonic acid 
on erythritol at a low temperature a mono- and a tetra-(hydrogen 
sulfate). Mannitol reacts with sulfuric acid^®^ to give a number of 
compounds of uncertain structure. At 38-40° a high yield of a bis- 
(hydrogen sulfate) which contains a double bond and an ethylene 
oxide ring is obtained. Highly sulfated products are formed from 
mannitol, dulcitol, and dulcitan by the action of chlorosulfonic acid. 

The hydrogen sulfates of glucose have received considerable atten¬ 
tion because of their value in throwing light upon the structure of 
other glucose derivatives. Chlorosulfonic acid in excess converts d- 
glucose into a chloro compound with the structure CH 2 OSO 8 H (CHOS- 
03 H) 3 CHC 1 CH 0 .^®® In water at ordinary temperature the chlorine 
hydrolyzes, leaving the four sulfate groups intact. After a day, how^ 
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ever, one of these is removed, and by heating the solution d-glucose 
is regenerated. The rate of hydrolysis of a mixture of d-glucose poly¬ 
sulfates permits a guess as to how much mono-, di-, and poly esters 
are present.^®® The chloroglucose derivative is also obtained by the 
action of chlorosulfonic acid upon dextrin, starch, and cellulose.^®^ By 
addition of the cellulose reaction mixture to acetic anhydride a d- 
glucose pentacetate is obtained. 

A mono-(hydrogen sulfate) of d-glucose results^®® when a mixture 
of chlorosulfonic acid and chloroform is added to a pyridine solution 
of the sugar. A number of the salts of this ester have been character¬ 
ized and their mutarotations investigated.^®® These salts are not fer¬ 
mented by yeast and hence can be conveniently freed from unreacted 
sugar. An enzyme has been found,however, that will ferment the 
ester. 

The hydrogen sulfates of 1,2-acetoneglucose and 1,2,5,6-diacetone- 
glucose have been prepared 2 ®® from the glucose derivatives by treat¬ 
ment with chlorosulfonic acid or sulfuryl chloride in pyridine. Neither 
of these compouncfs reduces Fehling’s solution or forms an insoluble 
barium salt. The rates of hydrolysis of the mono- and diacetone 
derivatives were X = 4 X 10~® and 6 X 10“^, respectively. The di- 
acetoneglucose hydrogen sulfate gave the monoacetoneglucose 3-(hy¬ 
drogen sulfate) when hydrolyzed, while the other compound has the 
sulfate group in the 6-position. 

By acetylation of the reaction mixture containing d-glucose hydro¬ 
gen sulfate*®® with sodium acetate and acetic anhydride the tetra- 
acetylglucose 6-(hydrogen sulfate) resulted. The isomeric 1-(hydro¬ 
gen sulfate) is obtained by the action of chlorosulfonic acid upon tetra- 
acetylglucose. This sulfate is easily hydrolyzed. 

An addition product obtained from the action of silver sulfate upon 
acetobromoglucose or of silver carbonate upon a mixture of tetra- 
acetylglucose 1-(hydrogen sulfate) and acetobromoglucose in pyridine 
was found ®®® to contain a molecule of pyridine in the form of a quater¬ 
nary ammonium compound containing two glucose molecules as shown 
in the formula. The formation of this compound can be explained by 
the addition of the neutral sulfate of tetraacetylglucose to the pyridine 
just as methyl sulfate would add under the same circumstances. This 
salt formed a neutral aqueous solution in which it was completely 
ionized, the apparent molecular weight being 4(X) while in acetic acid 
it was about twice this value. The reaction giving this type of prod¬ 
uct was found to be highly characteristic and limited to the acylated 
1-halogen sugars of the pyranoid type. Glucose halogen derivatives 
of the furanoid type give syrupy products having the sulfate present 
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as a salt with no quaternary ammonium linkage. The significance of 
this behavior as related to the structure of various sugars has been 
discussed in detail. 

The sulfate group in triacctyl-^-methyl-d-glucoside sodium sulfate 
was found to be stable to alkaline hydrolysis, ^-methyl-d-glucoside 
sodium sulfate being formed. • 

The action of potassium pyrosulfate upon sucrose in dilute potas¬ 
sium hydroxide solution and subsequent addition of barium acetate 
solution resulted in a 16.5% yield of the barium salt of a sucrose hy¬ 
drogen sulfate. It does not reduce Fehling’s solution and has the ro¬ 
tation = 26.09, while a sulfate formed by the action of chloro- 
sulfonic acid upon sucrose gives a barium salt^®“ having the rota¬ 
tion = 37,64. The structures of these esters have not been deter¬ 
mined. By the action of ehlorosulfonic acid upon sucrose in pyri- 
dine^^^ there is formed a mixture of hydrogen sulfates, containing 
from one to four sulfate groups, which have not been separated. 

By the partial hydrolysis of agar-agar there is formed among other 
things the hydrogen sulfate of a polysaccharide which was found to 
contain in combination 39.5% galactose, 8.2% pentose, about 8% of 
sulfate, an unidentified hexose, and a substance showing a ketose re¬ 
action. Electrodialysis of commercial agar yields an ^'agar acid” hav¬ 
ing a molecular weight of 3000 or more®®® which is apparently the 
source of the above compound. 

Some attention has been given to hydrogen sulfates of the more 
complex carbohydrates.®®’' Cotton treated with ehlorosulfonic acid in 
the cold for 24 hours is degraded into a-chloroglucose tetra-(hydrogen 
sulfate),®®®*®®^ but in the presence of pyridine at 100® dry cotton or 
filter paper is converted into a gelatinous mass ®®® soluble in water to 
a colloidal solution. From this solution various salts were obtained. 
It was not established whether the substance was a derivative of 
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cellulose itself or some partial degradation product. The barium salt 
when given a second treatment with chlorosulfonic acid gave an ester 
with a content of three hydrogen sulfate groups for each six-carbon 
unit of cellulose. The first treatment gave a product averaging 2.78 
such groups, and never more than 2.9 such groups even after several 
weeks^ standing with the chlorosulfonic acid reagent.®®® It was pos¬ 
sible, however, to introduce the three hydrogen sulfate groups in one 
operation by the use of sulfur trioxide as a gas or in carbon bisulfide 
solution.®^® Well-characterized salts which were stable in air were iso¬ 
lated. Strangely enough, the mono- and diesters were not formed even 
by the use of an insufficient amount of sulfur trioxide, unchanged 
cellulose being recovered. More than three moles of sulfur trioxide 
may be added on to each cellulose unit of six carbon atoms, but these 
come off readily as sulfuric acid when the reaction product is placed 
in water. The potassium salt [CeHrOsfSOaKlaJn which separates 
from its water solution at 0° contains 12-14% water which can be 
driven off by heating in a high vacuum at 100®. It is a tasteless 
amorphous materi^ that dissolves readily in hot water to give a col¬ 
loidal solution. It is insoluble in organic solvents and is precipitated 
from water solution by the addition of potassium hydroxide. Boiling 
its water solution leads to only slight decomposition, and even with 
aqueous alkali at 150® only a slow reaction occurs. Hydrochloric acid 
reacts slowly to give chiefly d-glucose, but alcoholic hydrogen chloride 
liberates sulfuric acid and only slightly changed cellulose. Because of 
the low temperature at which the ester is formed it w^as believed to be 
a true derivative of cellulose. However, a water solution of the sodium 
salt of the product obtained by the chlorosulfonic acid-pyridine method 
is more viscous and this may indicate a higher molecular weight for 
the latter compound. 

The reaction of sulfuryl chloride with starch ®^^ in dilute alkali gives 
a mixture of products containing small quantities of sulfur, the molec¬ 
ular weights indicating that considerable degradation of the starch 
molecule has occurred. By the use of the (chlorosulfonic acid)-pyri¬ 
dine reagent an ester of starch is obtained ®^® from which a potassium 
salt with the composition CeH805(S03K)2-2.5H20 has been isolated. 

B. ARYL HYDROGEN SULFATES 

The discovery that part of the sulfuric acid present in urine could 
not be precipitated as barium sulfate unless the solution were boiled 
with hydrochloric acid ®^® led to the isolation of potassium phenyl sul¬ 
fate and p-tolyl sulfate from this source. These and other aryl esters 
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of sulfuric acid were first synthesized by heating a concentrated 
solution of the potassium phenoxide to 60-70®, adding finely divided 
potassium pyrosulfate, and shaking for several hours. The yield was 
25-30%, based upon the phenol. It was later found that the 
yield could be increased to 80-S5% by carrying out the reaction 

CeHsOK + K2S2O7 CeHsOSOaK + K2SO4 

in the presence of dimethylaniline. Esters of resorcinol, catechol, hy- 
droquinone, the three hydroxybenzoic acids, and gallic acid were pre¬ 
pared by this modified method. 

Heating phenol with aminosulfonic acid at 100° for 24 hours pro¬ 
duces ammonium phenyl sulfate,®^^ a higher temperature leading to 
nuclear sulfonation. Substituted phenols behave similarly. 

A method of sulfate synthesis developed in connection with a study 
of the conversion of eugenol to vanillin consists in esterifying the 
phenol by the action of chlorosulfonic acid in the presence of pyridine 
in carbon disulfide or chloroform solution. Adding potassium hy¬ 
droxide to the reaction mixture gave pyridine, potassium eugenyl sul- 


OH 

/\oCH3 


+ C 1 S 03 H + 2 C 6 H 5 N 


OS03HNC5H5 

/N0CH3 


CH 2 CH=CH 2 


+ CsHsNHCl 


CH2CH=CH2 


fate, and potassium chloride. Boiling the ester with 10% aqueous so¬ 
dium or potassium hydroxide converted it into the isoeugenyl com¬ 
pound without hydrolysis. The potassium salts of the esters of phenol, 
thymol, a-naphthol, and benzyl alcohol were prepared in the same 
manner as that from eugenol. More recently it has been found 
that a dialkylaniline, which is readily recovered, may be substituted 
for the pyridine. The phenol was added to the diethylaniline and 
chlorosulfonic acid in carbon disulfide at a low temperature rather 
than adding the chlorosulfonic acid last as the yields were much higher, 
90% of the theoretical amount of sodium phenyl sulfate being obtain¬ 
able. The ester of p-nitrophenol was made by adding a sulfur dioxide 
solution of sulfur trioxide to the phenol and pyridine or by the addition 
of the phenol to a solution of the pyridine-(sulfur trioxide) complex 
in benzene. Refluxing the benzene solution gave 90-94% of p-nitro- 
phenyl hydrogen sulfate. 

Later it was found that some aryl hydrogen sulfate is formed 
when a phenol is treated with chlorosulfonic acid at a low temperature 
even in the absence of a tertiary base. The yields are low, however, 
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sulfonic acids being the chief products. These esters are known only 
as their salts, the free esters being unstable. Potassium phenyl sulfate 
decomposes slowly in contact with moist air, and more rapidly in hy¬ 
drochloric acid solution. Refluxing with dilute acetic acid causes very 
slow hydrolysis, which is prevented by the addition of sodium acetate. 
Various enzymes induce no change in 10 days at 40°. A detailed 
study of the hydrolysis of substituted aryl hydrogen sulfates in acid 
solution has been made by Burkhardt and co-workers.^^®^'^ In con¬ 
trast to the ease of hydrolysis in acids, boiling with concentrated 
potassium hydroxide causes no appreciable change. Even at 150° the 
reaction is slow. Heating with concentrated ammonia solution causes 
some hydrolysis but no aniline formation. Similarly, heating with 
aniline gives no diphenylamine. On the other hand, heating with so¬ 
dium phenoxide gives a 25% yield of phenyl ether.®-^ Here as in other 

CeHsONa + C 6 H 5 NaS 04 (CgH 5)20 + Na 2 S 04 

compounds the carbon-oxygen bond attached to the carbon of the ben¬ 
zene ring is difficult to break. Diazo compounds do not couple with 
potassium phenyl sulfate in alkaline solution. Nitrous acid has no 
action even after several days' standing, whereas concentrated nitric 
acid decomposes the ester with subsequent nitration of the phenol. 

When the dry potassium phenyl sulfate is heated to 100°, decom¬ 
position begins and this goes to completion rapidly at 150-160° with 
formation of potassium p-phenolsulfonate. When the sodium salt is 
heated some of the ortho isomer appears in the reaction mixture. There 
is thus some similarity to the metal phenyl carbonates, in which the 
product also varies with the salt. 

The esterification of the phenol hydroxyl with sulfuric acid stabilizes 
the compound against oxidizing agents. Thus potassium isoeugenyl 
sulfate is oxidized by ozone to the vanillin derivative and the tolyl 
potassium sulfates are converted by the action of potassium perman¬ 
ganate in alkaline solution into the corresponding derivatives of the 
hydroxybenzoic acids. Under similar conditions the naphthyl com¬ 
pounds give a mixture of very soluble acids which are difficult to sepa¬ 
rate.®^® From the a-naphthyl compound a little hydroxyphthalic and 
phthalic acids were isolated. 

The p-toluidine salts of the tolyl hydrogen sulfates possess sharp 
melting points which are characteristic.®*® It is quite probable that 
arylamine salts would also form suitable derivatives for other aryl 
hydrogen sulfates. 

The esters of nitrophenols and nitronaphthols can be reduced to the 
azo, hydrazo, or amino compounds®*® without removing the sulfate 
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group. With nitrous acid the ortho amino compounds split off potas¬ 
sium hydrogen sulfate, but the meta and para isomers diazotize nor¬ 
mally, the diazonium compounds coupling to give water-soluble dyes 
still containing the ester group. 

Aryl fluorosulfonates result from heating the diazonium salts of 
fluorosulfonic acid above 100°. Phenyl fluorosulfonate distils at 

ArNsSOaF Ar0S02F + N 2 

180°, and p-chlorophenyl fluorosulfonate at 211-213°. These com¬ 
pounds do not hydrolyze readily. The claim is made that they are 
useful for combating moths. 

Sodium phenoxide and sulfuryl chloride react in benzene solution 
at 0-5° to form phenyl chlorosulfonate. This compound distils at 

CeHsONa + SO 2 CI 2 CeHsOSOaCl + NaCl 

98°/12 mm. and with sliglit decomposition at 221-222°/735 mm. 
Compounds of this type are stable toward acids, but alkali converts 
them into aryl sodium sulfates. Probably their most interesting re¬ 
action is that of arylation of sodium alkoxides and phenoxide, which 
occurs readily in an anhydrous solvent with formation of the corre¬ 
sponding ethers. 

Some substituted anthrahydroquinone esters of sulfuric acid made 
by reducing the corresponding anthraquinones with zinc dust in the 
presence of the (sulfur trioxide)-pyridine addition product have been 
patented as dye intermediates. Esters of l,2,2',l'-dianthraquinonazone 
have been prepared similarly.^-^ 

Hydrogen sulfate esters of aminoanthrahydroquinones may be pre¬ 
pared by treating the acylated compounds with pyridine sulfotrioxide 
in the presence of copper powder and then removing the acyl group by 
hydrolysis.®"® 

C. ALKYL SULFATES 

Methyl and ethyl sulfates arc the only members of this series of 
compounds that have received sustained attention, and it is only com¬ 
paratively recently that the ethyl ester has become readily available. 
The usefulness of the methyl and ethyl compounds indicates that the 
higher homologs are worthy of more study. It should be recognized, 
however, that none of these is likely to replace the corresponding alkyl 
bromide as an alkylating agent for general purposes, since only one 
of the alkyl groups of the sulfate is capable of entering into most re¬ 
actions. This is a severe handicap unless the unreacted alkyl is read- 
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ily recoverable in useful form. There are, however, undoubtedly par¬ 
ticular instances where the somewhat greater reactivity of the higher 
alkyl sulfates will make them useful in laboratory work. Compara¬ 
tively recently it has been shown that the n-alkyl sulfates up 
to octadecyl may be made from the alcohols by the following reactions. 

ROH + SO2CI2 ROSO2CI + HCl 

2 ROH + SOCI2 R2SO3 + 2 HC 1 
ROSO2CI + R2SO3 R2SO4 + RCl + SO2 

In addition to the products indicated, appreciable amounts of olefins 
are formed. These were believed to arise from the following reaction. 

ROSO2CI + R2SO3 ^ R2SO4 + R'CH=CH2 + SO2 + HCl 

If this procedure can be adapted to the preparation of considerable 
quantities of the alkyl sulfates they may be expected to become com¬ 
mon laboratory materials. 

A number of procedures have been described in the patent literature 
for the preparation of alkyl sulfates by the action of olefins with sul¬ 
furic acid.^^^ Details of this reaction for ethyl sulfate are given in a 
subsequent section. 

Although the preparation of alkyl sulfates by the action of sulfuryl 
chloride with alcohols has been patented,the yields obtained are 
generally very low. 

Methyl Sulfate 

Methyl Sulfate (1); Preparation. Methyl sulfate was first obtained 
in a somewhat impure state about a century ago, but the first ex¬ 
tensive study of its preparation was made much later by Claesson.^^ 
It was obtained in both instances by distillation of methyl hydrogen 
sulfate, which pyrolyzes as follows. 

2CH3HSO4 H2SO4 + (CH3)2S04 

This is an equilibrium reaction, the approximate niunber of moles of 
each product present at 150-160° being IH 2 SO 4 , 1 (CH 3 ) 2 S 04 and 
3 CH 3 HS 04 .®®'^ The methyl hydrogen sulfate necessary for the prepa¬ 
ration may be made from methanol and sulfuric or chlorosulfonic 
acid,835 fpQjjj methyl ether and sulfuric acid,®®® or in the other ways 
already discussed (see p. 8). Typical of good procedures is that de¬ 
scribed by Guyot and Simon.®®^*®®® Slow distillation under reduced 
pressure of a mixture of 100 parts of methanol and 400 parts of 60% 
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fuming sulfuric acid gives 90-95% of the theoretical amount of methyl 
sulfate. Some methyl ether is formed in the reaction, and this may be 
absorbed in acid used in another run. The use of 25% oleum reduces 
the yield of methyl sulfate to 60-65% of the theoretical amount. 

Passing a stream of dry air and sulfur trioxide into a solution of 
methyl ether in methyl sulfate has been patented as a method of 
preparation, as has the reaction of a mixture of sulfur dioxide and 

(CH3)20 + SO3 (CH3)2S04 

chlorine with mcthanol.®^^’ Methyl chloride and methyl hydrogen sul¬ 
fate are by-products in this method, as they are in the reaction of 
sulfuryl chloride and methanol which, however, gives only a small 

SO 2 + CI 2 + 2 CH 3 OH (CH 3 ) 2 S 04 + 2HC1 

yield 311 of methyl sulfate (see p. 8 ). 

Methyl sulfate is also reported to result from passing methanol over 
heated sodium pyrosulfate,^^^ probably according to the following 
equation. 

Na 2 S 207 + 2 CH 3 OH -H. (CH 3 ) 2 S 04 + Na 2 S 04 + H 2 O 

Methyl ether reacts with either the pyrosulfate or methyl chloro- 
sulfonate. 


(CH3)20 + CH3OSO2CI (CH 3 ) 2 S 04 + CH3CI 
(CH 3)20 + Na 2 S 207 (CH 3 ) 2 S 04 + Na 2 S 04 

Several methods of preparation wdiich can possibly be extended to 
higher homologs have been discovered. Methyl nitrite reacts with 
methyl chlorosulfonate to give a 40% yield of methyl sulfate. 
Methyl hydrogen sulfate and methyl chloroformate at 100° for 6 

CH3ONO + CH3OSO2CI (CH 3 ) 2 S 04 + NOCl 

hours give a 100% yield of the same compound. The reaction is not 
so satisfactory with ethyl hydrogen sulfate, however. A reaction 
which is of more general application than the foregoing involves alkyl 
sulfites.®^® At ordinary temperature chlorine reacts as indicated, 

(CH3)2S03 + CI2 CH3CI -h CH3OSO2CI 
(CH3)2S03 + CH3OSO2CI ^ (CH3)2S04 + SO2 + CH3CI 

the methyl chlorosulfonate reacting with another molecule of methyl 
sulfite when the temperature is raised to 120-140° to produce an 80% 
yield of methyl sulfate. 
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A small amount of methyl sulfate is formed in a reaction mixture 
containing methyl hydrogen sulfate and methyl chlorosulfonate,®®® but 
equilibrium favors the reverse reaction. 

CH3HSO4 + CH3OSO2CI (CH 3 ) 2 S 04 + CISO3H 

Thermal decomposition of the salts of methyl hydrogen sulfate 
gives varying yields of methyl sulfate ranging from practically none 
for the potassium salt to nearly 100% of the theoretical for the lithium 
and alkali-earth salts. The strontium salt decomposes slowly even at 
room temperature; the others require up to 200°. It might be of inter¬ 
est to try this method of preparation with the higher alkyl sulfates. 

Sr(CH3S04)2 (CH3)2S04 + SrS04 

Methyl sulfate is a colorless mobile liquid which distils at 188.8°/760 
mm. with slight decomposition. Its solubility in water at 18° is 28 g. 
per liter. Its solvent properties have been investigated by Walden.®*^ 

Methyl Sulfate (2); Reactions. The hydrolysis of methyl sulfate 
has been frequently investigated. The first methyl group is removed 
much more rapidly than the second.®^® If an appreciable concentra¬ 
tion of methanol accumulates in the solution a secondary reaction oc- 

(CH 3 ) 2 S 04 + H 2 O CH 3 OH + CH 3 HSO 4 
(CH 3 ) 2 S 04 + CH 3 OH (CH 3)20 + CH 3 HSO 4 

curs as indicated by the equation. The presence of small amounts of 
acid does not accelerate the rate of hydrolysis, a behavior common to 
the esters of strong acids.®*® Methyl sulfate is hydrolyzed by water 
alone about 5 times as fast as ethyl sulfate; wdth 0.5 N potassium 
hydroxide at 25° the ratio is about 45 to 1.®®® This difference is not 
because of the difference in the solubility of the two esters in water as 
the relative reaction rates in methyl and ethyl alcohols are about the 
same as in water.®®^ Likewise with sodium ethoxide in ethyl alcohol 
at 25° methyl sulfate reacts 25 times as fast as ethyl sulfate, and at 0° 
the ratio is even higher, 58 to 1. Although methyl alcohol reacts with 
methyl sulfate more rapidly than ethyl alcohol, sodium methoxide in 
methyl alcohol reacts more slowly than does sodium ethoxide in ethyl 
alcohol. 

Sodium and potassium hydroxides differ considerably in the way 
they influence the hydrolysis,®®® the potassium compound giving much 
less satisfactory results in the alkylation of phenols because it acceler¬ 
ates the hydrolysis side reaction to a much greater extent. Since so¬ 
dium and potassium chlorides have about the same effect upon the rate 
of hydrolysis,®*® causing a slight decrease, the difference in the two 
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bases can hardly be due to potassium-ion catalysis. The general effect 
of other salts is also to decrease the hydrolysis, probably by decreas¬ 
ing the solubility of the ester in water, since only heterogeneous sys¬ 
tems were studied. 

Methyl sulfate has been extensively employed as an alkylating agent 
both in industry and in the laboratory. The only difficulty in its use 
arises from its highly poisonous nature. This is believed to be 
caused by the hydrolysis products methanol and methyl hydrogen sul¬ 
fate. The eyes are particularly susceptible. However, because of low 
volatility, with a few precautions it can be handled safely. 

The reaction of methyl sulfate with ammonia was first reported by 
Dumas and Peligot and studied more adequately by Claesson and 
Lundvall.®®''^ LTnless methyl sulfate is diluted with an inert solvent 
such as ether or benzene it reacts almost explosively with ammonia. 
The products depend upon which of the reactants is in excess, addition 
of methyl sulfate slowly to a saturated solution of ammonia in ether 
through which ammonia is passing apparently giving only methyla- 
mine, an excess of the ester forming tetramethylammonium methyl 
sulfate and ammonium methyl sulfate. Excess methyl sulfate with 
ethylamine gives a mixture of bases which were not separated, and 
diethylamine forms both possible products. 

The reaction of aniline with methyl sulfate was first studied by 
Babo,^®® who reported methylaniline as the chief product. In ether so¬ 
lution a precipitate of phenylammonium methyl sulfate forms,leav¬ 
ing methylaniline in solution. This mechanism was later said to be 

2CGH5NH2 + (CH3)2S04 C6H5NH3CH3SO4 + CGHr,NHCH 3 

incorrect, but the criticism was based upon a misinterpretation of 
some color tests for the various amines in the reaction mixture. If an 
excess of methyl sulfate is used all three of the possible products are 
formed. 

The methylation of a considerable number of aromatic amines has 
been investigated including o- and p-toluidine,®®®® o-aminobenzalde- 
hyde,®®^ mesidine,®®® and others.®®® The preparation of N-dimethyl-/?- 
phenylethylamine by methylation of ^-phenylethylamine in methanol 
solution in the presence of sodium methoxidc ®®® is of interest as this 
amine could not be obtained by the usual methylation methods involv¬ 
ing either methyl iodide or methyl sulfate. ;8-(p-Nitrophenyl) ethyl- 
amine, however, could not be alkylated in this manner. 

A very large number of quaternary ammonium compounds have 
been prepared by the action of methyl sulfate upon various tertiary 
bases.®®®’®®®'®®^ Occasionally®®® reaction occurs where methyl iodide 
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does not form the quaternary compound readily or at all. This is also 
true for the weakly basic diphenylamine and diphenylmethylamine. 
By heating the amines and methyl sulfate together in alkaline solution 
only methylation occurs, but in the absence of this, sulfonation of 
one of the rings also results. This unusual reaction has been formu¬ 
lated as follows. 

(CoH 5 ) 2 NH + (CH 3 ) 2 S 04 [CH 3 N(C 6 H 5 ) 2 -CH 3 HS 04 ] 

(CH3)2N(C6H6)2*HS04 CH3N(C6H5)CoH4SOsH + CH3OH 

In addition to the methanol, methyl ether was also formed owing no 
doubt to the reaction of methanol with the methyl sulfate, a reaction 
discussed later in this chapter. 

CH3OH + (CH3)2S04 (CH3)20 + CH3HSO4 

The literature contains other examples of the reaction of methyl 
sulfate with various amines, but it is believed that the reactions al¬ 
ready discussed are representative. 

The reaction of methyl sulfate with phenol proceeds slowly at 
100-120° with the evolution of methyl ether and the formation of 
anisole and sulfonation products. Equations representing the probable 
reactions are as follows. 

CeHsOH + (CH3)2S04 ^ CeHsOCHa + CH3HSO4 
CeHsOH + CH3HSO4 HOC6H4SO3CH3 + H2O 
(CH3)2S04 + H2O CH3OH + CH3HSO4 
CH3OH + (CH3)2S04 (CH3)20 + CH3HSO4 

CH3HSO4 + C6H5OCH3 CH3OC6H4SO3CH3 + H2O 
CH3OC6H4SO3CH3 + H2O ^ CH3OC6H4SO3H + CH3OH, etc. 

The reaction which gives anisole also occurs in ether solution,but 
in water or alcohol the reaction of the methyl sulfate with the solvent 
greatly predominates. 

The methylation of phenol in aqueous alkaline solution was appar¬ 
ently first investigated by Ullmann.®^® It was shown by Graebe®^^ 
that by longer heating of the reaction mixture both methyl groups 
could be utilized.^^^ The best results in this reaction are obtained in 
the presence of very little water, as by adding the methyl sulfate to a 
mixture of molten phenol and sodium hydroxide at 45-60°, which com¬ 
pletes the first stage of the reaction; heating the reaction mixture 
at 100-105° for an hour utilizes the second methyl group, a 95% yield 
of anisole being consistently obtainable. 
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A large number of complex phenols have been methylated success¬ 
fully in aqueous or alcoholic-alkaline solution. If strong alkali is 
harmful a sodium bicarbonate solution may be employed.®”® A thor¬ 
ough study has been made®^® of the methylation of phenolic com¬ 
pounds in xylene. It was found that phenol and its homologs are not 
alkylated by methyl sulfate in the presence of potassium carbonate 
whereas nitrophenols are more readily alkylated this way than in 
aqueous solution. Halogenated phenols give intermediate results. An 
electronic interpretation of these results was given. It would be of 
interest to know whether the more acidic phenols which were methyl¬ 
ated decompose potassium carbonate under the conditions of the ex¬ 
periments, thus forming the more easily alkylated potassium salts. 
Attempts to methylate 2-hydroxy-5-nitrobenzoic acid and 2-hydroxy- 
3-sulfobenzoic acid by this procedure®’’^ gave negative results even 
when the reaction mixtures were heated for two months. 

Thiophenol and its substitution products are very readily alkyl¬ 
ated ®"® in alkaline solution with methyl sulfate at room temperatures. 
The corresponding sulfonium compounds may result as by-products, 
but they decompose upon distillation with alkali to give the sulfides. 
The sulfonium compounds result in good yields from the lead salts of 
thiophenols and methyl sulfate.®^® Methyl sulfate adds to dimethyl- 
pyrone upon warming to give an oxonium salt. 
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Methyl sulfate reacts with organic acids such as acetic acid,’®* 
methyl acetate resulting in 80-100% yields when the reaction mixture 
is heated to 120°. At 200° the second methyl group also reacts. 


CH3COOH + (CH 3 ) 2 S 04 ^ CH3COOCH3 + CH3HSO4 

It was first noted by Dumas and Peligot that potassium benzoate 
and formate when heated with methyl sulfate are readily converted 
into the methyl esters. 


CeHsCOOK + (CH3)2S04 C6H6COOCH3 + CH3KSO4 
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The reaction also occurs readily in aqueous solution or in an or¬ 
ganic solvent®®^ even with acids not readily esterified by the usual 
methods. For example, the methyl esters of sulfonic acids can be 
made by heating their sodium salts with methyl sulfate. The conver¬ 
sion of the salt to the ester can always be made practically complete 
by using an excess of methyl sulfate. 

The methylation of amino acids leads to varying results.®®® Aspartic 
acid loses trimethylamine, leaving fumaric acid. The others for the 
most i)art form quaternary compounds, cither betaines or esters of the 
quaternary ammonium salts. Alkylation with ethyl sulfate is much 
less complete than with methyl sulfate. The reactions were carried 
out in potassium hydroxide solution. 

By the action of methyl sulfate upon dry salicylic acid a complex 
series of reactions occurs including methylation and sulfonation. 
The following three products were identified. 
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Because of rapid sulfonation only traces of methyl salicylate were 
present at the end of the reaction. 

At a temperature of not over 100® amides and thioamides of car¬ 
boxylic acids react with methyl sulfate ®®®® to give good yields of the 
methyl hydrogen sulfate salts of imino esters. 


/OCH3 

C 6 H 6 CONH 2 + (CH3)2S04 CeHsCC 

^NHHOSOsCHs 


It is possible that these products would be of value in preparing ortho 
esters. Methyl sulfate reacts with the sodium salt of acetanilide in 
benzene solution to give a 95% yield of acetmcthylanilide.®®®** At 112® 
urea reacts vigorously ®®® with methyl sulfate to form methylisourea. 


NH 2 CONH 2 + (CH 3 ) 2 S 04 NH=C( 0 CH 3 )NH 2 -H 0 S 03 CH 3 

Substituted ureas behave similarly. 

It has already been mentioned (see p. 51) that methanol reacts 
with methyl sulfate readily. The reaction has been studied from the 
kinetic standpoint®®® with methyl and ethyl alcohols, the former re¬ 
acting 3 to 4 times the faster at 25®. A solution of sodium hydroxide 
in methanol when treated with methyl sulfate®®^ gives nearly the 
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theoretical amount of methyl ether, while an alcoholic solution of 
potassium hydroxide is said to give chiefly methanol. Heating a 
mixture of dry magnesium methoxide with methyl sulfate gives methyl 

(CH 3 ) 2 S 04 + KOH CH3KSO4 + CH3OH 

ether according to the following equation.®**^® 

2 (CH 3 ) 2 S 04 + Mg(OCH 3)2 2 (CH 3)20 + Mg(CH 3 S 04)2 

In a quantitative investigation of the reaction of methyl sulfate 
with an alkoxymagnesium bromide it was found that the bromide 
part of the molecule reacted first. 

2ROMgBr + (CH 3 ) 2 S 04 (RO) 2 Mg + 2CH3Br + Mg(CH 3 S 04)2 
It was suggested that the mechanism for this reaction involves mag- 

2ROMgBr -> (RO) 2 Mg + MgBra 2CH3Br 

nesium bromide. The reaction of magnesium alkoxides with methyl 
sulfate occurs much more slowly than the reaction wdth the bromide. 

If ethylene chlorohydrin and methyl sulfate are heated together at 
140-165° the ether is formed.®®® In this instance it is obviously not 
possible to methylate in alkaline solution. 

Methyl sulfate has frequently been used in the conversion of carbo¬ 
hydrates into their methyl ethers. This reaction w^as first applied 
to the simple sugars, then to the disaccharides,and finally to the 
high-molecular-weight compounds such as inulin.®®® In some instances 
silver oxide and methyl iodide give more complete methylation than 
methyl sulfate, but the cheapness of methyl sulfate and its reactivity 
in aqueous solution make its use desirable wherever possible. In a 
more recently developed alkylation method the potassium or sodium 
salt of the sugar is prepared in liquid ammonia solution, and this is 
treated with methyl iodide; methyl sulfate could very probably be 
substituted if the methylation were performed in an inert solvent, but 
not in liquid ammonia as the ammonia reacts with methyl sulfate 
vigorously. 

The sodium salts of ethyl acetoacetate and ethyl malonate are read¬ 
ily alkylated,^®® one methyl group of the methyl sulfate reacting. The 
resulting compounds can be further methylated at 60-70° in meth- 

CH3COCHNaCOOC2H6 + (CH3)2S04 

CH3C0CH(CH3)C00C2H6 + CH3NaS04 
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anol solution. Methylphenylpyrazolone similarly treated gives the 
5-methyl ether (I) whereas in water solution with sodium hydroxide 
an 80^ yield of the N-methyl compound, antipyrene (II), results. 
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Neither phosphoric acid nor sodium dihydrogen phosphate reacts 
with methyl sulfate in aqueous solution.^”- Equiinolecular quantities 
of trisodium phosphate and methyl sulfate at room temperature give 
78% of methyl disodium phosphate, 6% of dimethyl sodium phosphate, 
and about 10% of the methyl sulfate undergoes hydrolysis. With di- 
sodium phosphate under similar conditions the yields of methyl phos¬ 
phates are lower, 33% of the methyl sulfate hydrolyzing. Alkylation 
with ethyl sulfate proceeded much more slowly than with the methyl 
homolog. The yield of methyl disodium phosphate is somewhat 
greater with methyl sulfate than with methyl iodide. 

The preparations of methyl cyanide,^®® methyl thiocyanate,^®^ nitro- 
methanc,^®^ and methyl isocyanate *®® are conveniently carried out by 
reaction of methyl sulfate with the potassium salts of the respective 
radicals. 

Sodium hydrosulfite ^®® when heated for a minute at 70® with 
methyl sulfate forms sodium methyl thiosulfate, the production of this 
being explained as follows. 


2 Na 2 S 204 —> Na 2 S 203 -f- Na2S206 
Na 2 S 203 + (CH 3 ) 2 S 04 CHs—S—SOsNa + CH 3 NaS 04 

Longer heating gave an oily mixture containing methyl sulfide and 
methyl disulfide. It had previously ^®^ been observed that alkyl thio¬ 
sulfates are decomposed into disulfides when heated. Reduction of 
methyl disulfide by the sodium hydrosulfite was suggested as the 
source of the methyl sulfide. At a high temperature a small amount 
of methyl sulfone was also produced. 

Heating methyl sulfate with dry sodium chloride s82.408a gjy^g ^ jjjix- 
ture of methyl chloride and methyl ether in the ratio indicated by the 
following equations. 


(CH 3 ) 2 S 04 + NaCl CH3CI + CH 3 NaS 04 
2CH3NaS04 (CH3)20 + Na2S207 
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The methyl chloride is evolved mostly below 200 ° and the ether above 
this temperature. Dry aluminum chloride reacts at room tempera¬ 
ture.^®®*^ Methyl sulfate reacts with a saturated aqueous solution 
of sodium chloride at 60 - 65 ° to give a high yield of methyl chloride. 
A solution of sodium bromide slightly acidified with sulfuric acid re¬ 
acts readily at 30 - 35 ° to give methyl bromide in 90 % yields. With 
concentrated hydrochloric acid, methyl chloride is evolved at 50 °, and 
hydrobromic acid behaves similarly. These reactions are of possible 
value in the laboratory preparation of small quantities of the methyl 
halides. Magnesium bromide and iodide react readily with methyl 
sulfate in boiling ether solution.®^® 

MgX2 + 2 (CH 3 ) 2 S 04 2CH3X + Mg(CH 3 S 04)2 

The reaction between stannic chloride and methyl sulfate has been 
recommended as a convenient method for preparing stannic sulfate. 
The reaction occurs in two stages, the second requiring a temperature 
of 200 °. 


2(CH3)2S04 + SnCU 2CH3CI + SnCl2(CH8S04)2 
SnCl2(CH3S04)2 Sn(S04)2 + 2CH8C1 

When methyl sulfate is heated in contact with potassium sulfate 
at 200 ° rapid decomposition ensues with evolution of methyl ether. 
Sodium and lithium sulfates are much less effective in causing this 

(CH3)2S04 + K2SO4 ^ (CH 3)20 + K2S2O7 

reaction, and barium sulfate is inert. 

Although barium and calcium hydroxides readily react with 
methyl sulfate the corresponding oxides are inert. 

Ca(OH)2 + 2(CH3)2S04 Ca(CH3S04)2 + 2CH3OH 

The oxides and carbonates of the heavy metals react as shown below. 

(CH 3 ) 2 S 04 + CU 2 O CU 2 SO 4 + (CH3)20 
PbCOs + (CH 3 ) 2 S 04 PbS 04 + CO 2 + (CH3)20 

Heating a mixture of methyl sulfate and dry potassium ferrocy- 
anide gives a complex mixture of products from which tetramethyl 
ferrocyanide was obtained. 

An aqueous solution of potassium sulfite reacts rapidly at 80 - 90 ° 
with methyl sulfate with formation of potassium methanesulfonate 
in 21 - 27 % yields. The reaction product was isolated as the sulfonyl 
chloride. 


(CH3)2S04 + K2SO3 CH3SO3K + CH3KSO4 
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Acetyl chloride reacts with methyl sulfate in the presence of zinc 
chlorideat 140 - 160 ® to give a 20 - 25 % yield of methyl acetoxy- 
methanesulfonate. 

CH3COCI + (CH3)2S04 CH3COOCH2SO3CH3 + HCl 

Chlorosulfonic acid and methyl sulfate react to form a 70 % yield 
of methyl cUorosulfonate.^^® 

(CH8)2S04 + CISO3H ^ CH3OSO2CI + CH3HSO4 

This change proceeds very slowly at room temperature, a 25 % yield 
of methyl chlorosulfonate forming in 108 hours. 

As might be expected from its behavior in other alkylations the re¬ 
activity of methyl sulfate toward Grignard reagents is greater than 
that of the methyl halides. In general, one mole of the Grignard re¬ 
agent requires two moles of methyl sulfate for complete reaction. This 
can best be explained by assuming the magnesium complex to consist 
of the following equilibrium mixture.^^® 

2RMgX RaMg -MgXa ^ R2Mg -f MgX2 

All these components may take part in the reaction as indicated 
below; the net result is the formation of the hydrocarbon and the 
methyl halide. 

RMgX + (CH3)2S04 RCH3 + CHsOSOsMgX 
R2Mg + 2(CH3)2S04 2RCH3 + (CH3S04)2Mg 
RMgX + (CH 3 ) 2 S 04 CH3X 4- CHsMgOSOsCHa 
2CH3Mg0S03CH3 (CH3)2Mg + (CH 3 S 04 ) 2 Mg 

MgXo + 2(CH3)2S04 2CH3X + (CH3S04)2Mg 

R2Mg*MgX2 + 2(CH3)2S04 R2Mg -h 2CH3X + (CH3S04)2Mg 
RaMg MgXs + 2(CH3)2S04 2RCH3 + MgXs + (CH3S04)2Mg 

When only one mole of methyl sulfate is added per mole of Grignard 
reagent, the relative amounts of hydrocarbon and methyl halide 
formed depend upon the nature of the Grignard complex. Thus, phen- 
ylmagnesium bromide gives a 31 % yield of toluene,and p-tolylmag- 
nesium bromide a 74 % yield of p-xylene. The yield of toluene be¬ 
comes much higher when two moles of methyl sulfate are used.*^®*'*^® 
Likewise, the Grignard reagent from bromomesitylene with over 
two moles of methyl sulfate gives a high yield of 1 , 2 , 3 , 5 -tetramethyl- 
benzene. No results are available for the action of one mole of methyl 
sulfate here. The action of methyl sulfate upon the Grignard reagent 
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from 2-bromotetralin has been utilized in making the corresponding 
methyl compound.**^^ 

The results of a recent careful quantitative study of the reaction 
of methyl sulfate with various aryl Grignard reagents are summarized 
in Table VII. Here one mole of methyl sulfate was used per mole of 
basic magnesium in the Grignard solution. The amount of halogen 
present was slightly (10%) higher than the basic magnesium. 

TABLE VII 

Methyl Sulfate and Grignard Reagents 


Mg Compound 

CHsX 

% 

ArjMg 

% 

ArMgX 

% 

RMgOS- 

O 2 OCH 3 

% 

CHsOS- 

02MgX 

% 

Mg- 

(CH8S04)2 

% 

CeHsMgBr 

60.1 

20.9 

37.3 

4.7 

5.9 

88.8 

2,4-(CH3)2C6H3MgBr 

50.2 

0 

38.4 

9.3 

14.2 

74.8 

2,4,6-(CH3)3C6H2MgBr 

53.0 

0 

32.2 

18.8 

22.6 

58.5 

CeHfiMgl 

85.2 

45 

11.3 

21.9 

2.0 

72.0 

2,4.(CH3)2C6H3MgI 

91.0 

26.8 

14.6 

30.0 

I 

2.7 

79.6 


The information concerning the action of methyl sulfate with non¬ 
aromatic Grignard reagents is incomplete and somewhat contradictory. 
Houben reports the absence of methyl iodide in the reaction mix¬ 
ture obtained from methylmagnesium iodide and believed that ethane 
was formed. 

(CH3)2S04 + CHaMgl CHaOSOaMgl + CaHc 

A 75% yield of tetramethylmethane (neopentane) has been re¬ 
ported to result from the action of t-butylmagnesium iodide and 
methyl sulfate, but a recent attempt to duplicate this reaction gave 
no more than a trace of the hydrocarbon.*^® The preparation of iso¬ 
hexane from isoamylmagnesium bromide has been mentioned,*^® but 
no details were supplied. From benzylmagnesium chloride and methyl 
sulfate a 21% yield of ethylbenzene results, on the basis of the benzyl 
chloride consumed. Undoubtedly this could be improved by more 
modern technique. 

The Grignard reagent of an alkylacetylene can be alkylated by 
methyl sulfate.*^^® 

RC=CMgX + 2 (CH 3 ) 2 S 04 RC=CCH 3 + CH3X + Mg(CH 3 S 04)2 
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It may be expected that the mctalloorganic compounds of all the 
more active metals will react with methyl sulfate. It has been shown 
that the 4,6-disodium derivative of dibenzofuran gives the methyl- 
dibenzofuran. 

Benzene reacts with methyl sulfate in the presence of aluminum 
chloride to give as much as 60% of the theory of toluene.'*^®® Biphenyl 
reacts similarly.'*^®*' An experiment in which the benzene was absent 
indicated that methyl chloride was not an intermediate in the reaction. 

3(CH3)2S04 + eCcHo + AICI3 6C0H5CH3 + 6HC1 + Al2(S04)3 

Heating 1 , 1 -diphenylethylene with methyl sulfate results in the 
formation of polymcrs.'*^^^ 

Halogen Derivatives of Methyl Sulfate. Two halogen derivatives 
of methyl sulfate are known. Sulfur trioxidc reacts with chloromethyl 
methyl ether at a low temperature to give a mixture of products 
from which was separated a 27% yield of the ester. The same com- 

CH2CIOCH3 + SO3 CH2C1(CH3)S04 

pound results from the photochemical chlorination of methyl sulfate.*®® 
Hydrolysis with water occurs slowly at ordinary temperature; formal¬ 
dehyde is one of the products. 


CH 2 C 1 (CH 3 )S 04 + H2O HCHO + HCl + CH3HSO4 

The reaction of chloromethyl methyl sulfate with amino com¬ 
pounds is of considerable interest. In general the products are sim¬ 
ilar to those obtained by the action of formaldehyde upon the same 
compounds; anthranilic acid forms a methylene derivative. 


+ CH 3 OSO 3 CH 2 CI 

l^COOH 


I^COOH 

V JnH2[S04CH3]--> 
^ \ 

CH2CI 


j^COOH 

^^=CH 2 -HS 04 CH 3 


4-HCl 


Secondary amines behave as follows. 


RNHCHa + CICH2OSO3CH3 [RN(CH3)]2CH2 HC 1 CH3HSO4 

Ammonia reacts to form hexamethylenetetramine.*®® Cellulose in al¬ 
kaline solution gives a mixture of methylenated methyl ethers of cellu¬ 
lose.*®®^ 
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Chloromethyl sulfate has been obtained by treating formaldehyde 
with chlorosulfonic acid at a temperature below 70°; the yield is 100 g. 
from 100 g. of paraformaldehyde. 

2 HCHO + 2CISO3H -> (C1CH2)2S04 + H2SO4 

Chloromethyl ether reacts at 60-75° with chlorosulfonic acid to give 
a little of the same compound mixed with chloromethyl chlorosulfo- 
nate. Attempts to obtain chloromethyl sulfate from the ether and 

(C 1 CH 2)20 + CISO 3 H -*• (C1CH2)2S04 + HCl 

sulfur trioxide were at first unsuccessful,but more recently a 31% 
yield of product was obtained by heating the reactants in an autoclave 
at 180° for 50 minutes. The properties reported were b.p. 103-105/ 
12-13 mm., and 1.634, no 1.4530. Previously it had been described 
as an oily liquid which distils at 96-97°/14 mm. and has the density 
1.60. It is a sweet-tasting, odorless, non-toxic compound, with strong 
bactericidal properties. However, because of the strong acids formed 
by hydrolysis, it can hardly be considered valuable from this stand¬ 
point. 

Upon distillation with chlorosulfonic acid, it is converted into chloro¬ 
methyl chlorosulfonate or methylene sulfate, depending upon the ratio 
of chlorosulfonic acid to ester. 

(C1CH2)2S04 + 2CISO3H ^ 2CICH2OSO2CI + H2S04(?) 

CICH 2 OSO 2 CI + CISO 3 H CH 2 SO 4 + (?) 

Chloromethyl sulfate reacts with cellulose in the presence of aque¬ 
ous alkali to give a definite cellulose methylene ether of the composi¬ 
tion CsHTOalOHlCOaCHa). 

Ethyl, Pbopyl, and Butyl Sulfates 

Preparation of Ethyl Sulfate. Ethyl sulfate has been prepared in 
many ways, most of which are of only minor importance as a source of 
this reagent. Small yields are obtained from the action of fuming 
sulfuric acid or sulfur trioxide upon ether or ethyl alcohol,"® from 
sulfuryl chloride or ethyl chlorosulfonate and ethyl alcohol or sodium 
ethoxide,"® and by the distillation of ethyl hydrogen sulfate slowly 
in a vacuum.®®' The yield is somewhat better if the ethyl hydrogen 
sulfate is distilled over anhydrous sodium sulfate.®®* Heating ethyl 
alcohol with sodium pyrosulfate ®®* followed by vacuum distillation 
also yields some ethyl sulfate. Ethyl iodide and silver sulfate at 150° 
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Na 2 S 207 + C2H5OH C2H6HSO4 + Na 2 S 04 
2C2H5HSO4 (C2H5)2S04 + H2SO4 
H2SO4 + Na2S04 ^ 2NaHS04 

give a fair yield of the ester. Distillation of a mixture of barium ethyl 
sulfate and ammonium sulfate in an attempt to prepare ethylamine 
gave ethyl sulfate as the chief product. This result indicates that the 
decomposition of barium ethyl sulfate would occur smoothly, but this 

Ba(C2H5S04)2 BaS04 + (C2H6)2S04 

has apparently not been investigated. Possibly the strontium salt 
would decompose even more readily, like the methyl ester. 

The reaction which has made ethyl sulfate the cheapest of the alkyl 
sulfates is the addition of ethylene to sulfuric acid. The various fac¬ 
tors w’hich influence this reaction have been carefully investigated 
and most of them have already been considered in connection with 
ethyl hydrogen sulfate. The ethyl sulfate may be removed from the 
reaction zone by entrainment with excess ethylene**® at 100°, the 
ethyl sulfate condensed, and the ethylene returned to the reaction 
mixture. It is also possible to carry the reversible absorption of the 

C2H4 + C2H5HSO4 (C2H5)2S04 

ethylene to completion by the use of moderate pressure (several at¬ 
mospheres),**® and this is probably the simplest way of obtaining the 
ester at present. By the use of high pressures, coke-oven gases con¬ 
taining only a few per cent of ethylene can be used satisfactorily. The 
sulfuric acid may contain carbonaceous impurities,*** separation of 
the ester resulting by adding water and a volatile oxygen-containing 
solvent. 

It is claimed that ethyl sulfate may be made in good yields by the 
action of fuming sulfuric acid or sulfur trioxide upon ethyl alcohol **® 
in the presence of a dehydrating agent such as phosphorus pentoxide, 
but this requires verification as under these conditions the ethyl group 
is ordinarily further sulfonated to ethionic acid. 

A number of interesting reactions in which ethyl sulfate is one of 
the products have been discovered by Levaillant.**® Ethyl chlorosul- 
fonate and ethyl carbonate react at 110° in the presence of zinc chlor¬ 
ide to give a 75% yield of ethyl sulfate. The corresponding reaction 
between sulfuryl chloride and the carbonate does not give an appre¬ 
ciable yield of the alkyl sulfate.**’’ Ethyl chlorosulfonate reacts with 


C2H5OSO2CI + (C2H5)2C03 (C2H5)2S04 + C2H6CI + CO2 
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ethyl sulfite at 130-140® to produce ethyl sulfate. The ethyl chloro- 
sulfonate may be prepared in the reaction mixture by addition of 
sulfuryl chloride to the sulfite.'*^®*' 

(C2H5)2S03 + SO2CI2 C2H5OSO2CI + C2H5CI + SO2 
(C2H5)2S03 + C2H5OSO2CI (C 2 H 5 ) 2 S 04 + C2H5CI + SO2 

Ethyl chlorosulfonate also reacts with ethyl orthoformate with the 
formation of ethyl sulfate.”*^® 

C2H5OSO2CI + (C2H50)3CH (C 2 H 5 ) 2 S 04 + C2H5CI + HCOOC2H5 

Ethyl chloroformate reacts with either methyl or ethyl hydrogen 
sulfate to give a 40% yield of ethyl sulfate. 

C2H5HSO4 + CICOOC2H5 (C2H5)2S04 + HCl + CO2 

Properties of Ethyl Sulfate. In contrast to the methyl ester, ethyl 
sulfate is described as non-toxic and non-corrosive. It is also prac¬ 
tically non-flammable. One of the ethyl groups is readily hydrolyzed 

(C2H5)2S04 + H2O C2H5OH + C2H5HSO4 

by warm water. In excess ethyl alcohol at 57® the analogous reaction 
resulting in ether formation occurs readily.^®® The first ethyl group 
at this temperature reacts some 10,000 times as fast as the ethyl group 
in ethyl hydrogen sulfate. This latter reaction is presumably the one 

(C 2 H 5 ) 2 S 04 + C2H5OH (C2H6)20 + C2H6HSO4 
C2H5HSO4 + C2H5OH (C2H5)20 + H2SO4 

which occurs in the conversion of ethyl alcohol into ether by sulfuric 
acid at a much higher temperature. A detailed kinetic study of the 
reaction of ethyl sulfate with methyl, ethyl, and n-propyl alcohols 
was also described by Kremann^®® the rates following closely the 
monomolecular reaction equation when the alcohol was used in large 
excess. The reaction with methyl alcohol is somewhat more rapid 
than with the higher homologs. 

In general in ethylation reactions one ethyl group reacts rapidly 
at 56-55® (about 30® for methyl sulfate) but in order to utilize the 
other a temperature of 145® is necessary. This generalization is sub¬ 
ject to exception, however, as may be noted by referring to ethyl hy¬ 
drogen sulfate. 

Ethyl sulfate reacts rapidly with alcoholic potassium hydroxide at 
70-80®, with formation of a 50% yield of ethyl ether.^®® Presumably 
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the remainder of the ethyl sulfate was hydrolyzed to ethyl alcohol as 
practically the theoretical amount of ethyl potassium sulfate was ob¬ 
tained. 

Alkali halides react with ethyl sulfate to form the corresponding 
ethyl halides.^^® Hydrogen chloride reacts at 140° to give ethyl chlor- 
ide.^'^^ Sodium sulfide and sodium hydrogen sulfide give ethyl sulfide 
and ethanethiol respectively. Ethylaniline, diethylaniline, ethylamine, 
and diethylaminc are also readily obtainable, one of the alkyl groups 
of the ethyl sulfate reacting in each case with the amine or ammonia. 

The preparation of nitroethane and of ethyl cyanide have been de¬ 
scribed by Walden,reaction between the ethyl sulfate and potassium 
nitrite or cyanide occurring readily in aqueous solution. Ethyl iso¬ 
cyanate may be obtained in 95% yields by heating ethyl sulfate 
with the dry potassium salt. 

With a variety of aryl Grignard reagents ethyl sulfate gives fair 
yields of the hydrocarbon,whereas with aliphatic magnesium com¬ 
pounds only alkyl halides result in appreciable yields except from 
acetylene magnesium derivatives.'*^’' 

RMgX+(C2H5)2S04 RMg 0 S 03 C 2 H 5 +C 2 H 5 X 
2RMg0S03C2H5 (R)2Mg+Mg(C2H5S04)2 
RMgX+(C2H6)2S04 RC2H5+C2H60S03MgX 
RC=CMgX+2(C2H5)2S04 RC=CC2H6+C2H5X+Mg(CH3S04)2 

Ethyl sulfate reacts with hydrogen peroxide in the presence of some 
potassium hydroxide (potassium peroxide no doubt formed) to give a 
satisfactory yield of ethyl peroxide.**'*^® 

In the ethylation of amino acids only glycine could be converted 
into a betaine-like derivative. The reactions were carried out in aque¬ 
ous alkali with slight warming of the reaction mixture. 

Ethyl sulfate decomposes slowly at its boiling point, 208°/760 mm. 
When heated to 3(X)° with sodium sulfate, ethylene and sodium hydro¬ 
gen sulfate are the chief products.^®* 

A mixed salt of a sulfinic acid obtained by the reduction of benzene- 
sulfonyl chloride by magnesium in ether does not react with ethyl 
sulfate.^®® This may be because of the insolubility of the magnesium 
benzenesulfinate chloride in the ether, and it is likely that the reaction 
would proceed readily in aqueous solution. 

Ethyl sulfate reacts readily with benzene in the presence of alumi¬ 
num chloride to give ethylbenzene in 71% yield.^®* 
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p-Chloroethyl Sulfate. The only well-characterized halogen deriva¬ 
tive of ethyl sulfate is that derived from ethylene chlorohydrin. It 
has been prepared by the action of sulfuryl chloride upon the al¬ 
cohol and upon j8-chloroethyl nitrite.*®^ It is also formed in good 
yields by the action of j9-chloroethyl chlorosulfonate upon )S-chloro- 
ethyl sulfite.^*® The relative yields obtained by these methods are 

CICH2CH2OSO2CI + (C1CH2CH2)2S03 

(C1CH2CH2)2S04 + C2H4CI2 + SO2 

apparently not known, but the last reaction probably gives the best 
results. A reaction of more promise from the commercial standpoint 
is that of sulfur trioxide with )3-chloroethyl etherThis ether dis¬ 
solves sulfur trioxide readily at room temperature with little evidence 
of reaction, but distillation of the solution gives an 85-90% yield of 
the sulfate. This may be looked upon as a rearrangement which oc¬ 
curs as follows. 


R2O + SO3 — R2OSO3 (R 0 ) 2 S 02 

The action of oleum upon ethylene chloride gives a mixture of products 
of which one is ^-chloroethyl sulfate.^®® The mechanism of this re¬ 
action is not clear. The physical properties of /S-chloroethyl sulfate 
are listed in Table IX. 

The hydrolysis of )3-chloroethyl sulfate with boiling water gives 
chiefly ethylene chlorohydrin,*"’® the hydrolysis of the chlorine being 
slight. With concentrated hydrochloric acid ethylene chloride results, 
but the dry gas does not react appreciably at any temperature up to 
the decomposition point of the sulfate. The reaction of the ester with 
n-butyl alcohol gives a complex mixture from which only ethylene 
chlorohydrin and ^-chloroethyl ether were isolated. 

The reaction of the chloroethyl sulfate with acetic acid is slow, but 
with sodium acetate in acetic acid ^-chloroethyl acetate formation is 
practically complete in an hour at the boiling point of the solution. 
Dry sodium benzoate reacts slowly. The reaction with the Grignard 
reagent is comparable to that of ethyl sulfate. )8-Phenylethyl chloride 
and y-phenylpropyl chloride were obtained from phenyl- and benzyl- 
magnesium halides. 

The only reaction in which the chlorine as well as the sulfate part 
of the molecule became involved was that with ethyl sodiomalonate. 
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Here a complex mixture resulted from which no pure compound was 
isolated. 

n-Propyl Sulfate. n-Propyl sulfate has been prepared in many 
ways. It was obtained by Nef from n-propyl iodide and silver sul¬ 
fate in 63 % yield and in lower yield from n-propyl chlorosulfonate 
and sodium n-propoxide. It results from the action of sulfuryl chlor¬ 
ide upon sodium n-propoxide in poor yield. Levaillant has ob- 

n-C3H70S02Cl + n-CaHTONa (n-C3H7)2S04 + NaCl 

SO2CI2 + 2 n-C 3 H 70 Na (n-C3H7)2S04 + 2 NaCl 

tained it from the reaction of n-propyl nitrite with n-propyl chloro- 
sulfonatc, by the oxidation of n-propyl sulfite with potassium perman¬ 
ganate/®- and from the action of n-propyl chlorosulfonate upon 
n-propyl sulfite or n-propyl orthoformate.*®® Recently it has been ob- 

n-C3H70S02Cl + (n-C3H7)2S03 (n-C3H7)2S04 + n-C3H7Cl + SO2 

n.C3H70S02Cl + (n-C 3 H 70 ) 3 CH 

(n-C 3 H 7 ) 2 S 04 + n-C3H7Cl + HCOOC 3 H 7 
tained also from cyclopropane and sulfuric acid.®®^ 

2C3H6 + H2SO4 (n.C3H7)2S04 

n-Propyl sulfate reacts violently with alcoholic potassium hydroxide 
to give ethyl n-propyl ether.*®® With sodium phenoxide a 66 %^ yield 
of phenyl n-propyl ether has been obtained.®-^* *®® Upon heating, de¬ 
composition occurs*®® at 170 ° with evolution of a 38 % yield of pro¬ 
pylene, some sulfur dioxide, and other products. It reacts with alka¬ 
line peroxides *®^ to form an unstable n-propyl hydrogen peroxide that 
was isolated as the barium salt. Sodium acetylide gives n-propyl- 
acetylene. 

y-Chloro-n-propyl sulfate has been prepared by the action of 
y-chloropropyl chlorosulfonate upon the sulfite.*®* The chemical prop¬ 
erties of this ester have not been investigated. 

Isopropyl Sulfate. Isopropyl sulfate is easily obtained by the action 
of propylene upon 98 % sulfuric acid at a low temperature/®^^ *®® ab¬ 
sorption taking place much more rapidly than with ethylene. It has 
also been made from the reaction of sulfuryl chloride with isopropyl 
alcohol*®® or sodium isopropoxide*®®**^*®^’*®® in 25 to 30 % yields. The 
use of the alcohol seems preferable as the yield is at least as good as 
with the sodium compound. However "with cheap propylene available 
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the first reaction mentioned becomes the most practical source of the 
ester. It may be added that Nef was unable to prepare isopropyl 
sulfate by the action of isopropyl iodide upon silver sulfate. 

The instability of isopropyl sulfate first reported was because 

of the presence of a trace of acid.^®^’^^*^ When free of this it can be 
distilled. 

Hydrolysis of isopropyl and other sec-alkyl sulfates is facilitated by 
the addition of methanol to give a homogeneous mixturc.^®®^’ Alcohol¬ 
ysis with isopropyl alcohol occurs readily.^®®^ By treating sodium 
phenoxide with isopropyl sulfate a 47% yield of the ether has been 
obtained.®^^’^®^ By reaction with alkaline hydrogen peroxide solution 
a 50% yield of isopropyl hydrogen peroxide was obtained.^®^ With 
p-tolylmagnesium bromide only a 10% yield of p-cymene resulted. 
The reaction with benzene in the presence of aluminum chloride gives 
isopropylbenzene.^^® The reaction with sodium acetylide in liquid 
ammonia gives isopropylacetylene.®^^ 

Butyl Sulfates. n-Butyl sulfate has been prepared by Levaillant 
by the action of n-butyl chlorosulfonate upon n-butyl orthoformatc in 
55% yields and from n-butyl sulfite in 70% yields. It has also re¬ 
cently been obtained in 90% yields from sulfuryl chloride and n-butyl 
sulfite and in 55% yield by oxidation of n-butyl sulfite with potas¬ 
sium permanganate^®® in glacial acetic acid solution. 

Because of its insolubility in water, alkylating reactions such as the 
formation of n-butyl cyanide, n-butyl phenyl ether, and n-butyl- 
aniline are better carried out in a mixture of water and alcohol than 
in aqueous solution.^®^ 

The reaction of n-butyl sulfate wdth some typical Grignard reagents 
has been studied in some detail. With an equimolecular quantity of 
n-butylmagnesium bromide reaction occurs only with the magnesium 
bromide linkage of the Grignard reagent. This may be formulated in 
two ways, both of which are probably correct if the theory ^®® of the 

I. (n-C4H9)2S04+?i-C4H9MgBr —> n-C4H9Br+n-C4H9Mg0S03C4H9-n 

2 n-C 4 H 9 Mg 0 S 03 C 4 H 9 -n (n-C4H9)2Mg-h (n-C4H9S04)2Mg 

II. 2(C4H9)2S04+MgBr2 2n-C4H9Br+ (n-C4H9S04)2Mg 

constitution of the Grignard reagent is accurate. Either formulation 
postulates that the Grignard reagent content of the reaction mixture 
as determined by titration should be unchanged, which is in accord 
with the facts. With phenylmagnesium bromide an appreciable 
amount of n-butylbenzene is also formed. This again may be ex¬ 
plained in two ways. Although the salts formed differ in composi- 
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(n-C 4 H 9 ) 2 S 04 + CeHsMgBr C 6 H 6 C 4 H 9 -W + n.C 4 H 90 S 03 MgBr 
2(71-04119)2804 + (C6H5)2Mg —► 2C6H6C4H9-n + Mg(n-C4H9S04)2 

tion, distinguishing between the two mechanisms is difficult because of 
a third possibility. 

w-C4H90S03MgBr + (n-C4H9)2S04 n-C4H9Br + Mg(7i-C4H9S04)2 

As might be expected from the foregoing it is possible to convert 
n-butyl sulfate into di-n-butylmagnesium by the use of a small amount 
of magnesium halide as a catalyst. This is conveniently carried out 
by the addition of a trace of iodine to the magnesium turnings and 
ether before the ester is addcd.*®^ Because of the relative inertness of 

Mg + I 2 —^ Mgl 2 

Mgl2 + 2(n-C4H9)2S04 2n-C4H9l + Mg(C4H9S04)2 
2n-C4H9l + Mg 2n-C4H9MgI (n-C4H9)2Mg + Mgl2 

the di-n-butylmagnesium toward n-butyl sulfate, 75-80% of the for¬ 
mer may be obtained. 

The action of n-butyl sulfate upon benzene in the presence of alumi¬ 
num chloride gives about 45% of a mixture of isomeric butylben- 
zenes.^“® The reaction is then analogous to that with a n-butyl halide. 

Isobutyl sulfate w^as prepared in low yield by by the 

action of sulfuryl chloride upon sodium isobutoxide in ligroin solution. 
It was not obtained by the isobutyl iodide-silver sulfate reaction. 

Directions have been given in the patent literature for obtaining 
^^dibutyl sulfate^' from the action of sulfuric acid on olefins ^®® prefer¬ 
ably in the liquid phase under pressure.^^® The compound so obtained 
is undoubtedly the sec-butyl sulfate. The fer^-butyl ester would be 
unstable, and it has not been possible so far to add sulfuric acid to 
olefins other than according to Markowmikoff’s rule. 

Higher Alkyl Sulfates 

In addition to the homologous series of alkyl sulfates already de¬ 
scribed (See p. 49) a few miscellaneous higher-molecular-weight esters 
have been made. Isoamyl sulfate has been obtained in about 15% 
yield by the reaction of isoamyl iodide and silver sulfate in ether solu¬ 
tion at 130-150° under pressure;^®® some carbonizing also occurred, 
and sulfur dioxide 'was evolved. Upon warming to 80° with alcoholic 
potassium hydroxide the ester reacts to give ethyl isoamyl ether. By 
heating alone to 190° it undergoes decomposition to a 40% yield of 
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trimethylethylene and other products. It is possible that Chapman 
prepared some isoamyl sulfate from isoamyl nitrite and sulfur diox- 
ide.^^^ 

It has been claimed that a decyl sulfate is produced by the action 
of the unsaturated hydrocarbon in coal tar boiling at 150 - 160 ° upon 
concentrated sulfuric acid. With aniline this yields an olefin. When 

(CioH2i)2S04 + CgHsNHs C10H20 + C6H5NH3OSO3C10H21 

refluxed with aniline another mole of decylene and aniline sulfate re- 
suited; no evidence for alkylation was found. 

Mixed Alkyl Sulfates 

Several mixed alkyl esters of sulfuric acid are knowm. A small yield 
of methyl ethyl sulfate is produced by the action of ethyl chloro- 
sulfonate upon methanol, and a 50 % yield by the reaction between 

C2H5OSO2CI + CH3OH ^ C2H5OSO2OCH3 + HCl 

ethyl hydrogen sulfate and methyl chloroformate. 

C2H5HSO4 + CICOOCH3 C2H5OSO2OCH3 + HCl + CO2 

Bert^^^ prepared a number of mixed esters by the action of ethyl 
chlorosulfonate upon suspensions of sodium alkoxides in ether at — 10 °. 
The physical properties are given in Table VIII. Methyl ethyl sulfate 


TABLE VIII 


Compound 

B.P. 

d'C. 

•c. 

Wd 

CH3(C2H6)S04 

85VI5 mm. 

1.228“® 

1.399“® 

C 2 H 5 (n-C3H7)S04 

IO 77 I 8 mm. 

1.140“® 

1.411“® 

C2H6(n-C4H9)S04 

117V20mm. 

1.112“ 

1.415“ 


was prepared by the same method by Thayer,who, however, refluxed 
the ether solution, and reported a 20% yield of product distilling at 
198~200°/742 mm. It has been claimed that mixed alkyl sulfates 
result when an alkyl hydrogen sulfate prepared from an olefin and 
75% sulfuric acid is treated with ethyl alcohol. This claim is remark¬ 
able inasmuch as it is well known that sulfuric acid is not completely 
esterified under any conditions when treated with excess alcohol. 
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In alkylation reactions with the mixed sulfates the smaller alkyl 
group reacts more rapidly. Alkylation of sodium phenoxide with 
methyl ethyl sulfate gave an anisole/phenetole ratio of four.^^® Addi¬ 
tion of the three mixed alkyl sulfates listed in Table VIII to phenyl- 
magnesium bromide gave in each case only the hydrocarbon contain¬ 
ing the smaller alkyl group. These results are in agreement with 
quantitative evidence that methyl sulfate is more reactive than ethyl 
sulfate. 

Miscellaneous Esters of Sulfuric Acid 

By the action of allyl iodide upon silver sulfate, allyl sulfate has 
been obtained,but it could not be purified as attempted distillation 
led to an explosive decomposition. 

Triphenylmethyl sulfate has been prepared in similar fashion by the 
reaction of the chloride upon silver sulfate in liquid sulfur dioxide.**^® 

Cyclic Sulfates. An interesting compound having the composition 
of methylene sulfate was first obtained by the action of oleum upon 
paraformaldehyde. A modification^®® of the original method results 
in a 60% yield. Methylene sulfate is also one of the products ob¬ 
tained from chlorosulfonic acid and paraformaldehyde.**®^ It likewise 
results from chlorosulfonic acid and chloromethyl sulfate or chloro- 
methyl chlorosulfonate. 

Methylene sulfate was originally believed to be monomolecular (I), 
but a more recent ^®2 study of its properties indicates that II better 


0 


/ \ 


CH2 SO2 


\ / 


o 

I 


OS 020 


CH2 CH2 



OS020 


II 


represents its behavior. For convenience it will be referred to as 
methylene sulfate, although the monomolecular formula is incorrect. 

By heating with water or dilute alkali it hydrolyzes to sulfuric acid 
and formaldehyde. With alcohols and glycols formals result.*^® 


CH2OH 

1 + CH2SO4 

CH2OH 


CH2O- 

I 

CH2O 


> 


H2 + H2SO4 


The reaction with phenols has been carried out under a number of 
experimental procedures. It forms methylene ethers by heating with 
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the sodium salt in acetone solution as in the case of thymol,^®® or in 
aqueous acetone as with guaiacol and p-methoxyphenol. Catechol 
likewise gives the methylene compound in about 25% yield in aqueous 
acetone.^®*’ With a considerable number of other phenols, heating the 
reactants in benzene solution in the presence of potassium carbonate 
gives good results. The methyleneation of o-hydroxybenzyl alcohol 
is likewise possible. 


^OH 

s^CHaOH 


+ CH2SO4 


O 

/\/ \ 


CHa 


CHa 

I 

O 


+ H2SO4 


Reaction with tertiary amines such as pyridine, quinoline, and di- 
methylanilinc forms saltlike compounds of a type analogous to betaine. 


C 5 H 5 N + CH 2 SO 4 CsHsNCHaOSO? 


Reaction of methylene sulfate with alkali cellulose resulted in meth¬ 
ylene ether formation but not so much as with chloromethyl sulfate. 
Methylene*sulfate.is not particularly stable in solution in organic sol¬ 
vents. Heating with a variety of substances, such as ether, acetone, 
ethyl acetate, or benzene, brings about decomposition into carbon and 
sulfuric acid.^®^ 

A compound quite similar to methylene sulfate in its reactions is 
glyoxal sulfate, obtained from the action of fuming sulfuric acid upon 
acetylene tetrachloride in the presence of mercury or copper salts.^®® 
The structure of this compound is not certain, but it seems probable ^®^ 
that it is represented by I rather than II. 


O—CH—O O O 

/ \ / \ / \ 

SOa SO2 SO2 CH—CH SO2 

O—CH—O 0 O 


II 


It is a solid which melts at 176-177°. With ethyl alcohol it fonns 
glyoxal tetraethyl acetal, and with ethylene glycol a compound of 
somewhat uncertain structure which is likewise an acetal. A large 
number of other derivatives of glyoxal are conveniently prepared by 
using the sulfate as the starting material. 
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Ethylene and trimethylene sulfates result in small yields from the 
action of the proper bromides upon silver sulfate in xylene solution.*®^ 
These interesting compounds have been little investigated. 

TABLE IX 

Properties of Alkyl Sulfates 


Compound 

B.P./mm. (M.P.) 



(CH3)2S04 

69-70/10 

1.33316^' 

1.3874“ 


189/760 



(C2H6)2S04 

89/9 

1.1724“ 

1.3902“ 


208/760 





1.180“ 

1.4010“ 

(n-C3H7)2S04 

95/5 

1 . 112 " 

1.4135“ 

(71-04119)2804 

97/3 

1.05694“ 

1.4210“ 

(m-C6Hi,)2S04 

117/2.5 (13) 

1.02652s“ 

1.4270“ 

(71-061113)2804 

125/2 

1 .003926“ 

1.4344“ 

(n-CyH, 5)2804 

147/1.5 (13) 

0.981926“ 

1.4362“ 

(n-CsH, 7)2804 

166/2 ( 20 ) 

0.966125“ 

1.4408“ 

(n-C9Hi9)2S04 

(42) 



(n-CioH2i)2S04 

(37.7) 



(ti-C 12 H 25 ) 2 SO 4 

(48.5) 



(7l-Ci4H29)2S04 

(57.9) 



(ti-C 161133)2804 

(66.3) 



(7l-Ci8H37)2804 

(70.5) 



(i-C3H7)2804 

79/3.5 

1 . 101 " 

1.409" 

(i-CsH 11)2804 

140-5/15 



C1CH2(CH3)804 

92/18 

1.473“ 


(C1CH2)2804 

97/14 



(C1CH2CH2)2804 

150/7 

1.481“ 

1.4620“ 

(C1CH2CH2CH2)2S04 

161/4 

1.363“ 

1.460“ 

(CH2S04)2 

(155) 



C2H2(S04)2 

(177) 



( 0112)2804 

(99) 



(CH2)3S04 

(63) 




D. ARYL SULFATES 

A satisfactory method for obtaining aryl sulfates has been discov¬ 
ered.^®^ This consists in heating an aryl chlorosulfonate with a phenol 
in the presence of pyridine. These compounds are low-melting stable 
solids which can be distilled at about 1 mm. pressure. They are hy- 

CeHsSOzCl + CeHsOH + C 5 H 5 N (C6H5)2S04 + C 5 H 5 NHCI 
drolyzed by boiling alkali to sodium sulfate and the phenol. 
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What is probably a mixed ester of sulfuric acid has been obtained 
by the action of sulfuryl chloride upon sodium p-hydroxybenzene- 
sulfonate and a long-chain aliphatic alcohol.*®* 

C 14 H 29 OH -f- SO 2 CI 2 + H 0 C 6 H 4 S 03 Na ^ 

Ci4H290S020C6H4S03Na + 2HC1 
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Although the practical importance of the simple aliphatic sulfonic 
acids is at present comparatively small, considerable information con¬ 
cerning them is available, and some of their derivatives have commer¬ 
cial value. The compounds which have received the most attention are 
either the derivatives of methane and ethane or of the carboxylic acids. 
Fatty acid esters of 2-hydroxyethane-l-sulfonic acid (isethionic acid) 
and amides derived from 2-aminoethane-l-sulfonic acid (taurine) have 
found application as detergents and wetting agents. Sulfonic acids 
are present to some extent in the ‘^sulfonated oils” used for various 
purposes in the textile industry. The structures of the sulfonation 
products of this type are largely imknown and this field offers interest¬ 
ing possibilities for research. Most of the information so far available 
is of an empirical nature, and it is difficult to distinguish between fact 
and hope in the voluminous patent literature on the subject. 
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ALEANESULFONIC ACIDS 

General Methods of Preparation. Direct sulfonation of the aliphatic 
hydrocarbons has been of only occasional value in preparing the sul¬ 
fonic acids. 

It has been noted that methane,^ ethane/ and propane* dissolve 
slowly in fuming sulfuric acid, but the compounds formed have appar¬ 
ently not been isolated. Isobutane ^ dissolves readily with the formation 
of a compound which is probably not the 2-methylpropane-2-sulfonic 
acid because of its low solubility in water. n-Hexane, n-heptane, and 
n-octane* react with fuming sulfuric acid to give compounds which 
analyze for the monosulfonic acids; sulfur trioxide, at the boiling point 
of the hydrocarbon, gives disulfonated products. A more recent ® in¬ 
vestigation indicates that these latter compounds, at least, may have 
been esters of hydroxysulfonic acids rather than disulfonic acids. Ap¬ 
parently oxidation occurs very readily, particularly with sulfonated 
compounds, and the resulting unsaturated derivatives add sulfuric acid 
to give esters. This may be illustrated as follows. 

CH 3 (CH 2 ) 4 CH 3 + SO3 CH3(CH2)3CH(S03H)CH3 
CH3(CH2)3CH(S03H)CH3 + SO3 

CH 3 CH 2 CH 2 CH=C(S 03 H)CH 3 + H 2 O + SO 2 
CH 3 CH 2 CH 2 CH=C(S 03 H)CH 3 + H 2 SO 4 

CH 3 CH 2 CH 2 CH( 0 S 03 H)CH(S 03 H)CH 3 

An alternative explanation would be to assume the oxidation of the 
hydrocarbon to an olefin as the first step. Addition of sulfur trioxide 
to this would give the sulfate sulfonate. 

CH3(CH2)4CH3 + SO3 CH3CH=CH(CH2)2CH3 + SO2 + H2O 
CH3CH=CH(CH2)2CH3 + 2SO3 

CHaCH— CH(CH2)2CH3 CH3CHS03HCH0S03H(CH2)2CH3 

\ 

0 

S03—S02 

Cyclohexane is even more readily oxidized by fuming sulfuric acid, 
and the products, aside from benzenesulfonic acid, are apparently hy¬ 
drogen sulfates of hydroxycyclohexanesulfonic acids of unknown struc¬ 
tures. Methylcyclohexane behaves similarly. The reaction of 35 or 
65% oleum with these compounds occurs readily at 0-10®, indicating 
a greater reactivity than is usually credited to saturated hydrocarbons. 
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The higher paraffin hydrocarbons ® undergo oxidation with sulfuric 
acid but no sulfonic acids have been isolated. Chlorosulfonic acid re¬ 
acts readily with branched-chain hydrocarbons® such as isopentane 
and 2,4-dimethylbutane (diisopropyl) but quite slowly with n-hex- 
ane.^‘’® This difference in reactivity has been utilized in preparing 
pure straight-chain hydrocarbons from petroleum. Although sulfonic 
acids were noted in some instances, none has apparently been separated 
in a pure state and identified. It may be concluded that, in general, 
direct sulfonation gives at best only small yields of compounds whose 
structures are so far uncertain. The chief complication is oxidation 
which may occur either before or after substitution takes place. The 
photochemical sulfonation of hydrocarbons with sulfur dioxide and 
chlorine followed by hydrolysis of the sulfonyl chlorides to the sul¬ 
fonic acids has been described in the patent literature. Treating 
n-heptane with sulfuryl chloride in the presence of pyridine or quinoline 
produces sulfonyl chlorides as well as chlorination products.^^^ 

The addition of bisulfites to olefins takes place slowly in cold dilute 
solution.^- The presence of an oxidizing agent such as oxygen or a 
nitrite is essential, which has led to the suggestion that the reaction 
can best be interpreted upon the basis of a free radical mechanism,^-*^ 
since a bisulfite may be converted into a free radical or free radical ion 
by an oxidizing agent. The rate of addition is greatly affected by the 
hydrogen-ion concentration. Ethylene does not react with ammonium 
bisulfite at pH 4.8 while at 5.9 the reaction proceeds at an appreciable 
rate. With propylene the maximum rate of addition occurred in the 
range of pH 5.1 to 6.1. Addition of bisulfite to isobutylene, trimethyl- 
ethylene, cyclohexene, pinene, dipentene, and styrene has also been 
noted. Where the structures of the products have been determined 
addition does not occur according to Markownikoff^s rule. Propylene 
gives the propane-l-sulfonate, isobutylene the 2-methylpropane-l-sul- 
fonate, and styrene the l-phenylethane-2-sulfonate.^2‘*'^ In this last 
instance the chief product of the reaction is 1-phenyl-l-hydroxyethane- 
2-sulfonic acid; some l-phenyIethylene-2-sulfonic acid also is formed 
when oxygen is present but not in the presence of other oxidizing 
agents.^^^ 

The yields of sulfonates obtained from olefins and a bisulfite are, 
in general, not high. The best results were those obtained by Khar- 
asch with isobutylene and sodium bisulfite, where a 62% yield of 
crude product was isolated. With ethylene 12% of barium ethanesul- 
fonate was formed in the reaction of excess ethylene and oxygen upon 
2 N ammonium sulfite solution. No addition whatever occurred in the 
absence of an oxidizing agent. 
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Thiols react vigorously with concentrated nitric acid to give as final 
products the corresponding sulfonic acids. A considerable number has 
been made in this way, including the ethane-,propane-1-,^^ pro¬ 
pane-2-,^® butane-1-,^® d-butane-2-,^^ 2-mcthylpropane-l-,'^' pen- 
tane-2-,^® 3-methylbutane-l-,^® hexane-1-,hexane-2-,^® 2-methyl- 
pentane-2-,22'» and octane-2-sulfonic acids. Others are mentioned 
in the patent literature.-® With one exception no yields were re¬ 
corded for these reactions. It has been found that oxidation of the 
lead salts of the thiols with nitric acid gives better yields than are ob¬ 
tained from the thiols themselves. For the series of normal chain acids 
containing from nine to fourteen carbon atoms the yield of lead sul¬ 
fonate is usually above 60% of the theoretical amount. The lead sul¬ 
fonates are easily convertible into the free acids by treatment with 
hydrogen chloride in isopropyl alcohol. 

(RS) 2 Pb + I 2 HNO 3 (RS 03 ) 2 Pb + 12 NO 2 + 6 H 2 O 
(RS 03 ) 2 Pb + 2PIC1 2 RSO 3 H -f PbCl 2 

By the oxidation of a mixture of hexadecanethiol-1 and the disulfide 
with fuming nitric acid 2 ® the sulfonic acid is obtained in 98% yield, 
which is contrary to the observation of Reychler that this thiol re¬ 
acted explosively with nitric acid and hence another oxidizing agent 
was preferable. The yields obtained in this type of oxidation reaction 
undoubtedly depend on how much excess nitric acid is used, as dilute 
acid remaining at the end of the reaction might not oxidize the inter¬ 
mediate disulfide and disulfoxide completely to the sulfonic acid. It is 
also probable that disulfides can be used in place of the thiols, as these 
would be formed as the first stage in the oxidation process. Oxidation 
of ethyl disulfide to the sulfonic acid by the action of 50% nitric acid 
has been described.®^ 

It has been found 22 . 20,28 higher alkanesulfonic acids can be 

made in good yields by oxidation of the corresponding thiols or disul¬ 
fides in acetone or acetic acid solution with potassium permanganate 
or dichromate. The acids are precipitated from solution by concen¬ 
trated hydrochloric acid. Potassium permanganate had previously 
been employed in the oxidation of ethanethiol to the sulfonic acid.-® 

Recently ®® it has been shown that hydrogen peroxide oxidizes di- 
methylethylmethanethiol to the sulfonic acid. 

The oxidation method of preparation has been of value in determin¬ 
ing the relative influence of thiol and sulfo groups upon the optical 
rotation caused by an asymmetric carbon atom, as there is no possi¬ 
bility of a Walden inversion during the reaction.^® 
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Oxidation of several alkyl thiocyanates with nitric acid®^ has re¬ 
sulted in good yields of the sulfonic acids. As the thiocyanates are 
readily obtainable, this method deserves more attention than it has 
received. With concentrated acid the reaction is violent, and an appre¬ 
ciable quantity of sulfuric acid is formed. As other products, carbon 
dioxide and oxides of nitrogen are evolved. 

CH 3 SCN + ISHNOs CH 3 SO 3 H + CO 2 + I 4 NO 2 + 6 H 2 O 

CHsSCN + 2 IHNO 3 H 2 SO 4 + 2 CO 2 + 22 NO 2 + IIH 2 O 

Oxidation of methyl, ethyl, n-amyl, and methylene thiocyanates with 
bleaching powder solution gives the sulfonic acids with evolution of 
nitrogen and carbon dioxide. Good yiejds of methane- and ethane- 
sulfonic acids are likewise obtained by electrolytic oxidation of the 
thiocyanates in 50% acetic acid to which hydrochloric acid has been 
added. Chlorine water oxidation of n-heptyl sulfoxide gives a small 
yield of the heptanesulfonic acid.^®® More recently it has been shown 
that the action of chlorine on an aqueous solution of an alkylation 
product of thiourea gives a sulfonyl chloride in many instances.^®*'' 
The yields are good for primary alkyl groups but are low for 6ec-alkyls 
and zero for the ^er^-butyl compound and other miscellaneous isothio¬ 
urea derivatives. 

RSC(NH2)=NH + 3 CI 2 + 2H20^ES02C1 + 4HC1 + [C1C(NH2)NH] 

(On a few occasions dangerous explosions have occurred when the re¬ 
action mixture was being processed. These may result from the 
formation of nitrogen trichloride but further investigation will be nec¬ 
essary to establish this.) Bromine acts in similar fashion. Sulfonic 
acids or their salts are readily obtained by hydrolysis of the sulfonyl 
halides. The action of chlorine upon an aqueous suspension of an 
alkyl thiocyanate®®^'®'^ and upon a variety of other compounds con¬ 
taining an S-alkyl group ®®^'^ likewise yields the sulfonyl halides. 

RSCN + 3 CI 2 + 2 H 2 O ESO 2 CI + 4HC1 + C1CN(?) 

The reaction of an alkyl halide with an alkali sulfite in aqueous 
solution forms a sulfonic acid ®®'®^ rather than an oxygen ester of sul- 
furous acid. By substituting ammonium sulfite ®® for the alkali salt 
the resulting sulfonate becomes more easily convertible into other salts 
of the acid, and apparently the formation of a stable double salt of 
ammonium iodide and ammonium sulfonate does not occur as it does 
with the alkali metal salts. The 90% yields of ammonium sulfonates 
reported by Hemilian®® for this method have not been verified,^®' 
but it is possible to replace the alkyl iodides with the cheaper bromides 
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or chlorides and obtain yields ranging from 50 to 90% of the theoreti¬ 
cal amounts. It was reported by several investigators*®®'*^ that the 
high-molecular-weight sulfonic acids could not be prepared by the ac¬ 
tion of the bromides with a sulfite but it was later found that by 
heating n-octyl, n-decyl, myristyl, cetyl, or octadecyl bromide, or 
lauryl chloride with an excess of aqueous sodium sulfite in an auto¬ 
clave at 200° for several hours a 60-70% yield of the sulfonate results. 
Cyclopentylalkyl chlorides have been converted into sulfonates in this 
way also.®®** This reaction eliminates one step necessary in the prep¬ 
aration of the sulfonic acids from the bromides through the thiols and 
avoids handling these latter substances.^® 

Another method of proceeding from an alkyl halide to a sulfonic 
acid involves the intermediate formation of the sulfinic acid from the 
Grignard reagent and its subsequent oxidation. In this manner meth¬ 
ane- and ethanesulfonic acids have been obtained by oxidation of 
the sulfinic acids with* bromine water, and cyclopentane-, cyclohexane-, 
and 3-methylcyclohexanesulfonic acids by oxidation with potassium 
permanganate.^* 

Methods for synthesizing sulfonic acids applied in only one or two 
cases are mentioned under a discussion of the compounds concerned. 

Properties and Reactions. The common physical properties^®*" of 
the first six members of the series of alkanesulfonic acids are listed 
in Table I. The alternations of the melting point and the high densi- 


TABLE I 


Compound 

B.P., "C, (mm.) 

M.P., ®C. 

M.P. CeHsNHNHa 
Salt, °C. 


CH 3 SO 3 H 

167 ( 10 ) 

- 1-20 

193.5-194 

1.4844 

C 2 H 6 SO 8 H 


-17 

182.8 

1.3341 

ti-CsHtSOsH 

136.(1) 

-h 7.5 

204.5 

1.2516 

n-C4H9S03H 

147 (0.6) 

-15.2 

114-115 

1.1906 

n-CsHiiSOsH 

163 ( 1 ) 

-fl5.9 

108-108.2 

1.1220 

n-CeHiaSOsH 

174 ( 1 ) 

-i-16.1 

101 - 101.6 

1.1047 


ties of the first members of the series are apparent. The phenylhy- 
drazine salts of the first eight members of the series have been shown 
to be suitable as derivatives.®® They have convenient melting points 
(listed in Table I) and may be titrated with standard alkali for quan¬ 
titative estimation. The amides derived from 2-naphthylamine are 
also characteristic for some of the lower acids.®^® The melting points 
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for members of the series containing from nine to fourteen carbon 
atoms have been determincd.^^® The melting points of the acids and 
their benzylaniline salts are listed in Table II. These salts have been 
suggested as suitable for identification purposes. 


TABLE II 

Benzylaniline Salts of Alkanebulfonic Acids 


Sulfonic Acid 

M.P., “C. 

Benzylaniline Salts, 
M.P., °C. 

CH3(CH2)8S03H 

46 

90.5-91 

CH3(CH2)9S03H 

46.5 

84.0-84.5 

CH 3 (CH 2 )ioS 03 H 

49 

84.6-84.7 

CH3(CH2)iiS03H 

52 

91.0-91.2 

CH3(CH2)i2S03H 

58 

8^5-88.0 

CH3(CH2)i3S03H 

65.5 

82.5-82.7 

CH3(CH2)ibS03H 

53-54 



Levene and associates have reported on the rotatory dispersion 
of some optically active sulfonic acids. This investigation was made 
difficult by the position of the absorption band in the far ultraviolet. 

The reactions of aliphatic sulfonic acids are somewhat similar to 
those of the more thoroughly studied aromatic compounds. Thus, boil¬ 
ing dilute sodium hydroxide is without effect, but heating in 5% so¬ 
dium hydroxide above 300° under pressure results in slow decomposi¬ 
tion.^® The extent to which various sulfonic acids decompose when a 

RSOsNa + NaOH ROH + Na 2 S 03 

solution 0.5 M in the sodium sulfonate and 2 Af in sodium hydroxide 
is heated at 345° for 3 hours is shown in Table III. At this tempera¬ 
ture the alcohol is not recovered, but in the case of primary alcohols 
is further oxidized to the acid. The products resulting from the sec- 

RCH 2 OH + NaOH RCOONa + 2 H 2 

ondary alcohols have not been determined. The extent of sodium sul¬ 
fate formation in the reaction is negligible. 

The reaction occurring between phosphorus halides and aliphatic 
sulfonic acids depends upon the halogen;^® with phosphorus penta- 
chloride or bromide the sulfonyl halide results whereas if phosphorus 
tribromide is also present the sulfonyl bromide is generally reduced to 
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TABLE III 

Sodium Alkanesulfonates and 2M Alkali at 345 ° 


Sulfonic Acid 

Decomposition, % 

Sulfonic Acid 

Decomposition, % 

CH 3 SO 3 H 

1.5 

C 6 H 5 CH 2 SO 3 H 

5.0 

CH 3 CH 2 SO 3 H 

62.7 

(CH 3 ) 2 CHS 03 H 

88.6 

CH 3 (CH 2 ) 2 S 03 H 

20.2 

CH3CH(S03H)C2H5 

75.2 

CH3(CH2)3S03H 

17.3 

CH8CH(S03H)C3H7 

64.2 

CH 3 (CH 2 ) 4 S 03 H 

13.3 

CH3CH(S03H)C4H9 

54.9 

CH3(CH2)6S03H 

11.7 

C 6 H 5 S 03 H 

5.0 


the disulfide unless the sulfonic acid is adjacent to a benzene ring as 
in toluenc-oj-sulfonic acid. Here the sulfonic acid group is replaced 
by bromine. 


RSO3H + PBrs ^ RS02Br + KBr + POBra 
PBrs PBra + Br2 

2RS02Br + SPBra R—S—S~R + 4POBr3 + PBrs 

CcH 5 CH 2 S 02 Br + PBrs C6H5CH2Br + [SOBr2] + POBr 3 

Aliphatic sulfonyl bromides result in some instances from the re¬ 
action of alkylmagnesium bromides with sulfuryl chloride.*” If alkyl- 
magnesium iodides or chlorides are used, however, the products are the 
sulfonyl chlorides together with the sulfinic acids. 

Aliphatic sulfonyl fluorides have been prepared only by action of 
the sulfonyl chlorides upon zinc fluoride or potassium fluoride. Pos¬ 
sibly antimony pentafluoride would react with sodium sulfonates to 
give fluorides. The phosphorus fluorides are probably too inert. 

RSO2CI + KF RSO2F + KCl 

In Table IV are tabulated some of the properties of the sulfonyl 
chlorides, amides, and anilides derived from the lower-molecular- 
weight sulfonic acids. 

The aliphatic sulfonic acids are inert toward the action of chlorine 
under ordinary conditions. Ethane and propane-l-sulfonic acids do 
not react under any conditions so far investigated while 3-methyl- 
butane-l-sulfonic acid reacts only in the presence of light. A com¬ 
pound C5H10CISO3H, isoamyl chloride, and chlorosulfonic acid are 
the chief products. Heptane-l-sulfonic acid gives a dichloro- and a 
trichloroheptane-l-sulfonic acid under similar conditions. 
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TABLE IV 

Derivatives op Alkanebulponic Acids 


Sulfonic Acid 

B.P. of Chloride, 
'^C. (mm.) 

M.P. of Amide, 
"C. 

M.P. of Anilide, 
°C. 

CH 3 SO 3 H 

161 (730) 

90 

100.5 

CsMbSOsH 

177.5 (760) 

58 

58 

CH 3 (CH 2 ) 2 S 03 H 

77-78 (13) 

52 

10 

(CH 3 ) 2 CHS 03 H 

79 (18) 

60 

84 

CH3(CH2)3S03H 

96-97 (18) 

45 

10-15 

(CH 3 ) 2 CHCH 2 S 03 H 

80(13) 

14-16 

38 

(CH3)2CH(CH2)2S03H 

98 (13) 

3 

42 


By heating the sulfonic acids with iodine trichloride various complex 
changes can be brought about. Ethanesulfonic acid at 150° with 
excess reagent for 7 hours reacts approximately as follows. 

C2H5SO3H + 4ICI3 C2CI6 + CISO3H + 5 HC 1 + 2I2 

With a smaller amount of iodine trichloride a dichloroethanesulfonic 
acid results which probably has one chlorine on each carbon atom; 
with barium hydroxide only one of the chlorines was easily removed. 
Likewise with ammonia one of the chlorines was replaceS by an amino 
group, and the silver salt upon heating in aqueous solution decomposed 
as follows. 

C2H3Cl2S03Ag + H2O C2H3(0H)C1S03H + AgCl 

^ Propane-1-sulfonic acid^® with iodine trichloride yields a mono- 
chloro compound in which the chlorine is attached to the same carbon 
atom as the sulfo group since further reaction gives 1,1,1-trichloro- 
propane and chlorosulfonic acid. These changes may be formulated 
as follows. 

CH3CH2CH2SO3H ^ CH3CH2CHCISO3H - 5 ^ 

CH3CH2CCI3 + CISO3H 

The monochloro compound forms a double acid with the unsubsti¬ 
tuted acid of the composition (CsHrSOsHla'CaHeCISOsH. 3-Methyl- 
butane-l-sulfonic acid®® with iodine trichloride behaves similarly to 
the acids already mentioned, the results indicating that chlorination 
occurs on the carbon atom attached to the sulfo group. The reaction 
is more vigorous in sunlight than in the dark. 
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This enhanced reactivity of the hydrogen adjacent to the sulfonic 
acid part of the molecule is also evidenced in the behavior of ethane- 
sulfonic acid and toluene-o)-sulfonic acid toward hydrogen peroxide 
in the presence of ferrous sulfate which converts these acids into acet¬ 
aldehyde and benzaldehyde respectively. 

Methane- and Ethanesulfonic Acids 

Methanesulfonic Acid and Its Derivatives. Methanesulfonic acid 
has been obtained in several ways not included among the methods of 
preparation already discussed. The reduction of trichloromethane- 
sulfonic acid either electrolytically or by the action of sodium amal¬ 
gam or zinc occurs readily without the evolution of more than a trace 
of hydrogen until the reaction is nearly complete. 

Shaking methyl iodide with ethyl sulfite and dilute potassium hy¬ 
droxide®^ forms potassium methanesulfonate, probably through the 
hydrolysis of the ethyl sulfite to potassium sulfite followed by al¬ 
kylation of this. Various other alkali salts have been obtained ®® by 
action of the proper metal sulfite upon methyl iodide. 

Methyl sulfate reacts readily with aqueous potassium sulfite at 
80-90° to give the sulfonate.®® This was not isolated as such but w^as 

(CH 3 ) 2 S 04 + K 2 SO 3 CH 3 SO 3 K + KCH 3 SO 4 

converted into the sulfonyl chloride by treatment with phosphorus 
pentachloride. The yield of methanesulfonyl chloride was only 21- 
27% of the potassium sulfite used. This method of preparation suffers 
from the diflSculty of separating potassium methyl sulfate and potas¬ 
sium methanesulfonate if the sulfonate is desired. The yield of sul¬ 
fonate would probably be increased by substitution of sodium sulfite 
for the potassium compound. 

Methanesulfonic acid has been obtained in small amounts from the 
oxidation of proteins and from the action of fuming nitric acid at 
200° upon y-aminopropyl methyl sulfone.®® This last reaction indi¬ 
cates the great stability of the acid toward oxidizing agents in an 
acidic solution. 

When anhydrous, methanesulfonic acid melts at 20° and distils at 
167° (10 mm.).®® With water it forms both a mono- and a trihydrate. 
As indicated by its boiling point it is an ‘^associated^^ liquid. Wlien 
fused with potassium hydroxide hydrogen is evolved and potassium 
carbonate and sulfite are present in the fusion mixture. 

By electrolytic oxidation at a platinum anode in aqueous solution, 
potassium methanesulfonate is converted into carbon dioxide, potas- 
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sium sulfate, potassium persulfate, and a substance which upon acidi¬ 
fying the solution and boiling liberates formaldehyde. The nature of 
this compound was not determined. 

By heating silver methanesulfonate with methanesulfonyl chloride 
at 160° the anhydride is produced. 

CHsSOaAg + CH3SO2CI (CH3S02)20 + AgCl 

The anhydride is also formed by the action of silver cyanatc upon 
methanesulfonyl chloride."'-'® It crystallizes from ether in prisms, 
m.p. 71°, and distils at 138° (10 mm.). Hot water hydrolyzes it read¬ 
ily to the acid and with alcohol the ester is formed. This appears to 
be the only simi)le aliphatic sulfonic acid anhydride known. 

(CH3S02)20 + C2H5OH CH3SO2OC2H6 + CH3SO3H 

The usual method of obtaining methanesulfonyl chloride is by the 
action of phosphorus pentachloride upon a salt of the acid.®®»®^®^® 2 a 
More recently the action of chlorine upon S-mcthylthiourea salts or 
methyl thiocyanate has been found to give good results.®"'^^-^ 

CHaSOaNa + PCI5 ^ CH3SO2CI + POCI3 + NaCl 

It has also been obtained by the action of chlorosulfonic acid on 
methanesulfonamide at 100°. 

CH 2 S 02 NH 2 + CISO3H CH3SO2CI + NH2SO3H 

It is a heavy 4305 ) water-insoluble liquid which may be dis¬ 

tilled at atmospheric pressure without decomposition. It is readily 
hydrolyzed by hot water. In heating to 200° with sulfuryl chloride 
or with iodine trichloride no appreciable reaction was observed.®® Sil¬ 
ver cyanate gives in addition to the anhydride already mentioned a 
5% yield of methanesulfonyl isocyanate.®*'® This compound reacts 
violently with water or alcohol to give the sulfonamide. What the 
second product is in the case of the alcohol reaction is not clear. 

CH3SO2NCO + H2O CH3SO2NH2 + CO2 

An addition compound of methanesulfonyl chloride and aluminum 
chloride evolves methyl chloride when heated alone, whereas in ben¬ 
zene, methyl phenyl sulfone results. 

CH3SO2CI AICI3 + CeHe CH3SO2C6H6 + AICI3 + HCl 

Heating with dry zinc fluoride at 160-170° gives an 80% yield of 
methanesulfonyl fluoride,^® b.p. 124.2 (754 mm.), 1.3596, charac¬ 

terized by a chloroform-like odor. Hydrolysis of the fluoride with 
boiling water is extremely slow, but with alkali the reaction is rapid. 
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Methanesulfonyl chloride reacts readily with alcoholic ammonia to 
form methanesulfonamide. The amide undergoes an interesting re¬ 
action with aromatic diazonium salts.®®® 

CH 3 SO 2 NH 2 + 2 CGH 5 N 2 CI 

CH 3 S 02 N=N—CgHg + CeHsNa + 2 IIC 1 

The reaction of methanesulfonyl chloride with aromatic amines ®® is 
conveniently carried out in benzene solution; the methanesulfonamidcs 
may serve as derivatives for the identification of the amines. These 
amides are somewhat more readily hydrolyzed than those derived from 

CH3SO2CI + 2RNH2 CH3SO2NHR + RNH3CI 

benzenesulfonyl chloride. The amides from primary amines were 
found to be soluble in 10% sodium hydroxide solution. Their melting 
points are given in Table V. The methanesulfonamides of certain 
amino acids and peptides have also been described.®®*^ 

TABLE V 

Methanesulfonamides 


Amine 

H 

Amine 

M.P., "C. 

Aniline 

100.5 

2,5-Dichloroaniline 

174 

o-Toluidine 

103 

a-N aphthylamine 

125.5 

p-Toluidine 

102.5 

^-N aphthylamine 

153.5 

o-Anisidine 

115.5 

6 -Phenoxybutylamine 

79.5 

7 >-Anisidine 

116 

Methylaniline 

76.5 

p*Phenetidine 

125 

Ethylaniline 

59 

D-Chloroaniline 

00.5 

n-Propylaniline 

76 

p-Chloroaniline 

148 

n-Butylaniline 

73 

p-Bromoaniline 

136 

Benzylaniline 

122 ' 


Methyl methanesulfonate results from the action of methyl iodide 
upon methyl sulfite at 115°. It distils at 202.7-203° (748 mm.) and 
has the dgof 1.3206. The ethyl homolog has been obtained®®® from 
methanesulfonic anhydride and ethyl alcohol. It has the b.p. 85-86° 
(10 mm.). No other physical properties have been determined. It is 
easily hydrolyzed by heating with water. 

n-Butyl methanesulfonate has been prepared ®^® in 79.5% yield by 
the addition of pyridine to a mixture of the alcohol and methanesul¬ 
fonyl chloride kept at 0°. The ester distils at 105-106° (6 mm.) and 
has the 1.1074 and ng* of 1.4319. This compound was found to 
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CH3SO2CI + C4H9OH + C5H5N CH3SO3C4H9 + CsHsNHCl 

have no advantage as an alkylating agent over n-butyl p-toluene- 
sulfonate. Several methanesulfonates of carbohydrates have been de¬ 
scribed by Helferich and co-workers.®^** 

Halomethanesulfonic Acids. A considerable number of halogen 
derivatives of methanesulfonic acid have been investigated. The re¬ 
duction of trichloromethanesulfonic acid with zinc and sulfuric acid 
may be stopped at the intermediate stages. Chloro- and dichloro- 
methanesulfonic acids are also present in the reaction product ob¬ 
tained from potassium sulfite and chloroform®®** at 180°. Sodium 
chloromethanesulfonate is readily obtained by refluxing chlorobromo- 
methane with aqueous sodium sulfite solution.®®® 

ClCHaBr + Na 2 S 03 ClCHgSOaNa + NaBr 

Evaporating the reaction mixture to dryness and extracting with alco¬ 
hol separates the sulfonate from inorganic salts. Barium chloro¬ 
methanesulfonate has been obtained by the oxidation of chloromethyl 
thiocyanate with fuming nitric acid and the addition of barium hy¬ 
droxide to the solution. The sodium salt is very soluble in water, the 
barium salt much less so. The free acid has apparently not been ob¬ 
tained in a pure condition although a very concentrated solution of it 
w’’as described ®® as a strongly acidic syrup. At 200° sodium chloro¬ 
methanesulfonate reacts with sodium oleate and other fatty acid 
salts®®** to give a product useful as a detergent or wetting agent. 
Chloromethanesulfonyl chloride has been prepared from trithiane and 

Ci 7 H 33 COONa + ClCHaSOsNa CnHasCOOCHzSOsNa + NaCl 

chlorine water.®®® The corresponding amide undergoes a rapid de¬ 
composition with dilute alkali, probably through initial cleavage of 
the carbon-sulfur bond.®®® The chlorine of the free acid is unusually 

CICH 2 SO 2 NH 2 + OH"* -> [CICH 2 OH] + [S02NH2]-" 

NH4CI + HCHO + HSO3- 

inert. Heating the amide with acetic anhydride or benzoyl chloride 
gives the N-acyl derivative.®®^ The N-benzoylchloromethanesulfona- 
mide has a sweet taste. 

Dichloromethanesulfonyl chloride,^® obtained from the potassium 
salt and phosphorus pentachloride, is reduced in alcoholic solution by 
sulfur dioxide to the sulfinic acid. 

Chlorine reacts with moist carbon disulfide®® to form trichloro- 
methanesulfonyl chloride, a compound also obtained by oxidation of 
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trichloromethylsulfur chloride with nitric acid/^ This acid chloride 
forms camphor-like easily sublimed crystals which melt at 135® and 

CCI3SCI + 4HNO3 CCI3SO2CI + 4NO2 + 2H2O 

the liquid distils at 170®. It can be recrystallized from boiling water 
or dilute alcohol without appreciable decomposition, but upon boiling 
with water for some time, however, decomposition becomes apparent, 
the products being carbon dioxide, sulfur dioxide, sulfuric acid, hydro¬ 
chloric acid, and chloroform. The products indicate that hydrolysis 
must occur in at least two ways. 

CI3CSO2CI + H2O [CI3COH] + HCl + SO2 
[CI3COH] + H2O 3 HC 1 + CO2 
CI3CSO2CI + 2H2O CHCI3 + H2SO4 + HCl 

With barium hydroxide solution some of the normal hydrolysis prod¬ 
uct is obtained. 

Sulfur dioxide reduces the acid chloride to the sulfinic acid as with 
the dichloro compound. The sulfinic acid is quite unstable. 

CI3CSO2CI + H2SO3 + H2O CI3CSO2H + HCl + H2SO4 
CI3CSO2H CHCI3 + SO2 

Aniline likewise acts as a reducing agent, the water-insoluble aniline 
salt of the sulfinic acid separating out. The oxidation product was not 
isolated. For o-phenylcnediamine the oxidation product was probably 
2 ,3-diaminophenazine hydrochloride. With ammonia the products are 
nitrogen, the ammonium sulfinate (CI3CSO2NH4), and ammonium 
chloride. In no case was an amide formed in the reaction with an 
amine. This reactivity toward amines is in contradiction of the earlier 
report of Hantzsch,^® who described the compound as being practically 
inert toward ammonia and amines. The different results reported are 
quite probably due to different experimental conditions. With benzene 
and aluminum chloride triphenylcarbinol results. In these various 
reactions the *~S 02 C 1 group behaves as a pseudo-halogen which may 
be split off either as a positive or negative radical, depending upon 
the reaction conditions. 

Bromomethanesulfonic acid results from the decomposition of bro- 
mosulfoacetic acid in aqueous solution under pressure at 200®. Heat- 


H 03 SCHBrC 00 H 


CH2BrS03H + CO2 
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ing the compound alone at its melting point gives dibromomethane- 


2 H 03 SCHBrC 00 H HO 3 SCH 2 COOH + CHBrsSOsH + CO 2 

sulfonic acid. The dibromo compound has also been obtained by 
bromination of barium sulfoacetatc.^"'® The barium salt crystallizes 
with one molecule of water. According to a German patent sodium 

2 (CH 2 S 03 C 02 )Ba + 4 Br 2 (CHBr 2 S 03 ) 2 Ba + BaBra + 2 HBr + 2 CO 2 

dibromomethanesulfonate results in 60% yield from bromination of 
sodium acetonesulfonate and heating the product with water or alcohol. 

CHsCOCHsSOaNa + 4 Br 2 CHBr 2 C 0 CBr 2 S 03 Na + 4HBr 
CHBr 2 S 03 CBr 2 S 03 Na + H 2 O CHBr 2 S 03 Na + CHBraCOOH 

Salts of the iodomethancsulfonic acids have quite recently received 
considerable attention because of their possible use as x-ray contrast 
reagents in urologic practice.^® The sodium salt of iodomethanesul- 
fonic acid has been prepared in nearly quantitative yield by the action 
of iodoform upon an aqueous solution of sodium sulfite. The re¬ 
action of methylene iodide with various sulfites has also been pat¬ 
ented.Another reaction which has received considerable study 
consists of the replacement of the chlorine of chloromethanesulfonic 
acid with iodine by heating with an iodide. 

(ClCH2S03)2Zn + Znl2 (ICH2S03)2Zn + ZnCh 

The substitution of the bromo or fluoro compound for chloromethane¬ 
sulfonic acid in this reaction has also been mentioned.®*^ The iodo- 
methanesulfonate may be separated from the other salts in the re¬ 
action mixture by treatment with ethyl alcohol, in which the sulfonate 
is quite soluble. 

Barium diiodomethanesulfonate results in 30% yield by heating 
barium sulfoacetate with iodine, barium iodide, and barium iodate in 
aqueous solution in a sealed tube at 200-210° for 8 hours. The free 
acid melts at 61°. The barium salt forms several hydrates. 

By treatment of sodium methanesulfonate or its mono or diiodo 
compounds with iodine and sodium carbonate in water solution at 
150-180° it is claimed that the triiodo compound is produced. A 
better method is to treat the diiodo compound with mercuric oxide 
and decompose the product with iodine.®® 

l 2 CHS 03 Na + HgO -»■ HOHg—CIzSOsNa ^ laCSOsNa + Hg<f^ 

^OH 
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The sodium salt ( 2 H 2 O) is readily soluble in water. It is consider¬ 
ably more toxic than the mono and diiodo compounds, behaving in 
many respects like iodoform. The iodine atoms are even more labile 
than those of iodoform, oxidation by atmospheric oxygen in alcohol so¬ 
lution liberating free iodine in a few minutes. Reaction with the oxygen 
in the blood occurs much more slowly. In water or alcohol solution 
when kept in the dark in an inert atmosphere decomposition is neg¬ 
ligible. The action of light in the absence of oxygen liberates hydrogen 
iodide and sodium bisulfate. 

IsCSOaNa + SHaO 3HI + NaHS 04 + HCOOH 
A side reaction also occurs. 

laCSOsNa + 3 H 2 O 3HI + NaHSOs + H2CO3 

Several mixed halogen derivatives of methanesulfonic acid have been 
investigated, particularly in regard to their resolution into optical 
isomers. Barium clilorobromomethanesulfonate is obtained by the 
bromination of chlorosulfoacetic acid at 150*^ and neutralizing the 
reaction mixture with barium carbonate. Some difficulty was encoun¬ 
tered in attempting to resolve the acid into its optical isomers, this 

CICHSO 3 HCOOH + Br 2 ClCHBrSOsH + CO 2 + HBr 

finally being accomplished by hydroxyhydrindamine. Furthermore, 
the active forms racemize with great ease, possibly because of lability 
of the hydrogen attached to the asymmetric carbon atom. This would 
be due to ionization rather than enolization, since hydrogen adjacent 
to sulfur-oxygen bonds of this type docs not tend to exist in the enol 
form. Because of this optical lability it was possible to convert the 
dl compound completely into the I- salt of i-hydroxyhydrindamine 
which crystallizes out of acetone. Various salts of either active form 
exhibit mutarotation in solution. 

Chloroiodomethanesulfonic acid may be obtained in a 60% yield 
by iodination of chlorosulfoacetic acid at a temperature of 190® with 
iodine and barium iodate. Its optically active forms do not racemize 
as readily as is the case with the chlorobromo compound. 

Iodination of bromosulfoacetic acid at 210° gives a small yield of 
bromoiodomethanesulfonic acid.®^ 

Ethanesulfonic Acid. Only the reactions not mentioned in the dis¬ 
cussion of general methods for preparing sulfonic acids arc given here. 
Shaking ethyl sulfite with ethyl iodide in alkaline solution or even 
hydrolysis of ethyl sulfite with cold 20 % alkali ®^ gives some of the 
alkali ethanesulfonate. The action of ethyl iodide upon sodium ethyl 
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sulfite at 150® gives similar results. Sodium ethyl sulfite rearranges 
in the presence of salts such as sodium thiocyanate to form sodium 
ethanesulfonate.®® Sodium sulfite may be alkylated®® with sodium 
ethyl sulfate by heating in concentrated aqueous solution to 110-120® 

Na2S03 + C2H5NaS04 C2H5S03Na + Na2S04 

for 3 hours. Sodium ethylenesulfonate is reduced by hydrogen iodide 
and phosphorus to the ethanesulfonic acid salt. 

CH2=CHS03Na ^ CH 3 CH 2 S 03 Na 

As has already been noted, ethanesulfonic acid is stable toward 
chlorine. When heated with solid alkali ethylene is evolved. This 
reaction is different from that obtained in dilute alkali solution by 

C 2 H 5 S 03 Na + KOH NaKSOs + C 2 H 4 + H 2 O 

Wagner and Reid who found that aliphatic sulfonic acids were first 
converted to the corresponding alcohols followed by oxidation to the 
acids. 

Ethanesulfonyl chloride has been prepared by the action of phos¬ 
phorus pentachloride upon sodium ethanesulfonate, a reagent which 
at higher temperature produces ethyl chloride. Thionyl chloride has 

C2H5SO2CI + PCI5 C2H6CI + SOCI2 + POCI3 

likewise been employed in preparing the acid chloride. It also re¬ 
sults, among other things, from the action of chlorine water upon ethyl 
sulfoxide,^® and other sulfur compounds.®®^^ 

With zinc dust in alcohol ethanesulfonyl chloride is reduced to 

2 C 2 H 5 SO 2 CI + 2Zn (C 2 H 6 S 02 ) 2 Zn + ZnCl 2 

zinc ethanesulfinate while in the presence of sulfuric acid reduction 
goes to the thiol stage. 

C 2 H 5 SO 2 CI + 3Zn + 3 H 2 SO 4 C 2 H 5 SH + 3 ZnS 04 + 2 H 2 O + HCl 

It is hydrolyzed slowly by water.®® In the reaction with hot ethyl al¬ 
cohol there are formed, besides ethyl ethanesulfonate, ethyl chloride 
and sulfur dioxide.®® This is an unusual reaction for a sulfonyl chlor¬ 
ide of this type. The addition product with aluminum chloride also 
decomposes in this manner, hydrogen chloride and a resin being formed 
as by-products. By warming with a 70% potassium fluoride solution 
a 67% yield of the corresponding fluoride, b.p. 134-135®, results. This 
has no action upon pyridine even after standing for weeks. 
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The amide results by the action of ammonia®^ on the chloride in 
the usual manner. At a low temperature a mixture of nitric and sul¬ 
furic acids reacts with ethanesulfonamide to fonn the nitramide, but 
nitric acid alone at a higher temperature reacts explosively with evo¬ 
lution of nitrous oxide. 

C2H6SO2NH2 + HNO3 C2H5SO2NHNO2 + H2O 
C2H5SO2NH2 + HNO3 C2H5SO3H + N2O + H2O 

The methyl and ethyl esters of ethanesulfonic acid have been pre¬ 
pared by the action of the sodium alkoxidc with ethanesulfonyl 
chloride in alcohol solution. The ethyl ester also results from silver 

C2H5SO2CI + RONa C2H5SO3R + NaCl 
sulfite and ethyl iodide,^® one sulfur to carbon bond being established. 

Ag2S03 d- 2C2H5I —> C2H5SO2OC2H5 + 2AgI 

Only the boiling point of the methjfl ester, 197 . 5 -' 200 . 5 °, has been 
reported, but the physical properties of the ethyl homolog have been 
determined with some care. It distils at 213 - 213 . 5 ° (761 mm.); 
121 . 5 ° (25 mm.);^"i and 104 ° (14 mm.).^^'^ The df is 1 . 14517 ^"® 
and dg has been given as 1 . 1712 . The dielectric constant was found 
by Walden to be 45.5 at 1 . 2 ° and 41.9 at 20 °, values which are 
higher than those of all but a few other organic compounds. The sur¬ 
face tension determinations as well as the high boiling point indicate 
association in the liquid state. The absorption spectrum for the ultra¬ 
violet has been studied.^®® 

Reaction of ethyl ethancsulfonate with potassium iodide gives 
ethyl iodide and a double salt. 

4C2H6SO2OC2H5 + SKI 4C2H5I + (C2H5S03K)4-KI 

With phenylmagnesium bromide some ethylbenzene together with 
considerable ethyl phenyl sulfone^®® result. 

CeHsMgBr + C2H6SO2OC2H5 C6H5C2H5 + C 2 H 6 S 020 MgBr 

CeHsMgBr + C2H5SO2OC2H5 C6H5SO2C2H5 + C2H50MgBr 

Its alkylating action is also shown in the reaction with aqueous or 
alcoholic ammonia.^®® 

C2H5SO2OC2H5 + NH3 C2H5SO2ONH3C2H5 

The rate of reaction with sodium cthoxide has been studied in some 
detail. 


C2H6SO3C2H5 + C2H60Na (C2H5)20 + C2H5S03Na 
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Haloethanesulfonic Acids. 2 -Chloroethanesulfonic acid and the 
corresponding bromo compound arc obtained as their alkali salts 
by heating an excess of the ethylene halide with sodium or potassium 
sulfite in an alcohol-water mixture, and by addition of the liydrogen 
halide to cthylcnesulfonic acid. The chloro compound also results 
from hydrolysis of the acid chloride which was obtained from potas- 

CH‘>=CHS03H + HX -> XCH2CH2SO3H 
sium isethionate. Heating ethane-1, 2 -disulfonyl chloride alone gives 

H()CH2CIl2S03K + 2PCI5 CICH2CH2SO2CI + 2POCI3 -f KCl + HCl 
this same acid chloride, while with acetamide ammonium 2 -chloro- 

(CH 2 S 02 C 1)2 CICH2CH2SO2CI+SO2 

ClCH2CIi2Br+KSCX ClCH2CH2SCN+KBr 

CICH2CH2SCN+I3HNO3 -> aCH 2 CIl 2 S 03 H+C 024 - 14 N 02 +GH 20 

ethanc-l-sulfonate results. Another method of preparation utilizes 
ethylene chlorobromide.^^'* 

The silver salt is stable in water solution at ordinary temperatures 
but silver chloride precipitates from the boiling solution. Sodium 
2 -bromoethanc-l-sulfonatc is slightly hygroscopic. The properties of 
the crystals of several other salts of the bromo compound have been 
studied in detail.^^'* The reaction of the halosulfonic acids with am¬ 
monia and amines is given under taurine. 

1-Chloroethane-l-sulfonic acid has been obtained in small yields by 
the action of sodium sulfite upon ethylidene chloride.^^^* Acetaldehyde 
and aldehyde resins were present as by-products. The sulfonyl chlo¬ 
ride is formed in 50 % yield when /?-trithio-para-acetaldehyde is chlo¬ 
rinated jjj water suspension or in glacial acetic acid. With boil¬ 
ing water this is converted into the sulfonic acid. Boiling methanol 
yields the same product but with boiling ethanol no change occurs, a 
temperature of 130 ° being necessary for reaction to take place. Acid 
formation probably occurs through the ester. 

CH3CHCISO2CI + ROH CH3CHCISO3R + HCl 
CH3CHCISO3R + ROH CH3CHCISO3H + R2O 

With sodium methoxide it is possible to obtain the methyl ester in a 
pure state. 

Treating l-chloroethane-l-sulfonyl chloride with phosphorus penta- 
chloride at 200° in a sealed tube yields 1 , 1 -dichloroethane. By reduc¬ 
tion the thiol is formed apparently without removing the halogen. An 
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attempt to prepare the sulfinate by the action of zinc dust gave zinc 
ethanesulfonate. This reaction does not occur, however, unless a trace 
of water is present. The sulfonyl chloride distils at 70° (13 mm.) and 
the amide melts at 66°. Other reactions of this compound and 
the corresponding hydroxy compound are involved in the controversy 
concerning the structure of aldehyde bisulfite addition products and 
will be discussed later. 

1,2-Dibromoethanesulfonic acid is obtained by addition of hydrogen 
bromide to a*h unsaturated acid.“-** 

CH 2 =CBrS 03 K + HBr BrCHaCHBrSOaK 
This hydrolyzes slowly in boiling water solution while with alkali the 

CHzBrCHBrSOaK + H 2 O HOCHsCHBrSOsK + HBr 
other bromine and the sulfonate group are removed. 

BrCH 2 CHBrS 03 K + 2KOH BrCH 2 CIIO + KBr + K 2 SO 3 + H 2 O 
Zinc dust removes both bromines readily. 

BrCH2CHBrS03K + Zn CH 2 =CHS 03 K + ZnBr 2 

Potassium 1,2-dibromoethanesulfonate is only slightly soluble in cold 
water and insoluble in alcohol. 

2-Chloro-l-bromoethane-l-sulfonic acid results from addition of 
hydrogen chloride to the unsaturated compound mentioned above. 
The acid chloride was obtained as an oil. 

Higher Alkanesulfonic Acids 

The methods used in preparing the straight-chain sulfonic acids with 
a terminal sulfo group have already been described.'^^*''-®’-®’^® The 
physical properties of aqueous solutions of these acids and their salts 
have received extensive investigation, chiefly at the hands of McBain 
and Tartar and their co-workers in recent years. These com¬ 
pounds exhibit the properties of colloidal electrolytes. The first de¬ 
parture from the behavior of ordinary electrolytes was observed with 
the seven-carbon acid in solutions above 0.4 N while with the higher 
members of the series only in extreme dilution does the Debye- 
Hiickel-Onsager behavior hold. 

A more detailed description of the properties of l-hexadccanesulfonic 
acid will aid in visualizing the properties of the long-chain sulfonic 
acids. Although the free acid is difficult to obtain pure from water or 
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ethyl alcohol solutions, it can be crystallized from ether to give a white 
solid of m.p. 53-54°. It is only slightly soluble in water at room tem¬ 
perature but it dissolves readily above 50° and in the ordinary organic 
solvents at room temperature. An 0.0008 N aqueous solution is 
slightly turbid but the 0.3 N solution is a gelatinous mass which does 
not flow. The solutions are clear at 90° even after long standing. At 
90° a 1.0 N solution is so viscous that bubbles of hydrogen rise through 
it very slowly.-'^^ The degree of dissociation as measured by conduc¬ 
tivity is about 25% for 0.1 Nw, 85% for 0.0001 Nw, and 30% for 0.5 
Nw solution which is similar to the behavior of sodium and potassium 
soaps. The degrees of dissociation at 90° calculated by conductivity, 
lowering of vapor pressure, and emf measurements are 29.8, 38.4, and 
63% respectively. These results have been discussed by McBain and 
Williams.2^*^ The conductimetric titration is similar to that of hydro¬ 
chloric acid.^® 

The sodium salt is soluble in hot water to give a soapy solution 
while the barium salt is only four times as soluble as barium sulfate. 
The solubilities of a considerable number of salts have been re- 
ported.^®^'^^®^ In general, the sodium salts of the higher alkanesulfonic 
acids show rapid increases in solubility in a temperature range that is 
characteristic for each salt. Thus from 37° to 47.5° the solubility of 
sodium 1-hexadecanesulfonate increases from 0.013 to 0.035 g. per 
100 g. of water, while from 50° to 62° the increase is from 0.1 g. to 
11.6 g.^^®^ With sodium octadecanesulfonate temperatures about 10° 
higher are necessary to reach these solubilities. Extensive data are 
given in the original literature. 

Arylalkanesulfonic Acids 

Sulfonic acids in which the sulfo group is attached to the side chain 
of an aromatic nucleus may well be considered here. Since the benzene 
ring sulfonates more readily than most aliphatic groups these are not 
usually prepared by direct substitution reactions. Toluene-w-sulfonic 
acid is most readily obtained from benzyl chloride and an alkali 
sulfite in alkaline solution. It has also been obtained by heating ben¬ 
zyl chloride with a solution of sodium hydrosulfite in the presence of 
zinc dust,^^° by oxidation of benzyl disulfide with nitric acid and 
from heating methyl benzyl ketone with concentrated sulfuric acid.^^^ 
The free acid forms hygroscopic crystals. In aqueous solution it is 

C6H6CH2COCH3 + H2SO4 CeHsCHaSOsH + CH3COOH 
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highly ionized.^-® Oxidation with hydrogen peroxide removes the 
sulfo group, benzaldehyde resulting. Fusion with potassium hydroxide 
produces a complex mixture of substances from which were sepa¬ 
rated benzene, toluene, potassium benzoate, potassium sulfite, and a 
solid of undetermined composition melting at 110°. The sodium salt 
upon pyrolysis gives tetraphenylthiophene, stilbene, benzaldehyde, 
benzoic acid, sulfur, and sulfur dioxide. When heated with potassium 
cyanide the sulfonate group is replaced. 

C 6 H 5 CH 2 S 03 Na + KCN C 6 H 5 CH 2 CN + KNaSOa 

By warming with phosphorus pentachloride alone or in the pres¬ 
ence of some phosphorus oxychloride toluene-cu-sulfonyl chloride is 
produced, but at a higher temperature benzyl chloride results. The 
chlorination of benzyl isothiourea or thiocyanate also gives the sulfonyl 
chloride.®®*'’"® The fluoride, m.p. 90-91°, has been prepared by the ac¬ 
tion of potassium fluoride upon the sulfonyl chloride.^® Upon standing, 
the sodium salt slowly evolves benzaldehyde.”®® 

Thermal decomposition of the sulfonyl chloride eliminates sulfur 
dioxide.^®® Reduction with zinc in alcohol gives, besides the sulfinic 

C6H5CH2SO2CI CCH6CH2CI + SO2 

acid, benzyl sulfone, benzaldehyde, and sulfur dioxide.^^®® Reaction 
with triethylamine in the absence of air gives stilbene as one prod¬ 
uct. 

Toluene-ai-sulfonamide, prepared from the sulfonyl chloride and 
ammonia or ammonium carbonate, alkylates readily when treated 
with alkali and an alkyl iodide or a-halogenated ester. With hydrogen 
iodide and phosphonium iodide at 85-100° the amide is reduced to 
benzyl iodide and hydrogen sulfide. A series of N-alkylsulfonamides 
prepared from aliphatic amines and the sulfonyl chloride have been 
suggested as derivatives for identifying the amines.^®'**' 

Chlorination of sodium toluene-<i>-sulfonate in cold aqueous solution 
gives a mixture of the 2- and 4-chloro compounds.^^® In hot solution 
a mixture of 2,5-, 2,4-, and 3,4-dichloro compounds results, and a 
long-continued chlorination yields chiefly 2,4,5-trichlorotoluenc-to)-sul- 
fonic acid. The structures of these chlorinated products follow from 
their oxidation to the corresponding chlorobenzoic acids. The 2-chloro 
compound has also been prepared from the action of sodium sulfite 
upon 2-chlorobenzyl chloride and the 4-chloro isomer similarly from 
4-chlorobenzyl bromide.^®®® Nitration gives, with the formertcom- 
pound, 2-chloro-5-nitrotoluene-w-sulfonic acid. The 4-chloro isomer 
dinitrates to the 3,5-dinitro compound. 
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Cl 

A 

02N 

Cl 

A 

A 

+ 2HNO3 -» 

k/ 


1NO2 


+ 2 H 2 O 


CH 2 S 03 Na 


CHaSOsNa 


Sodium p-bromotoluene-co-sulfonate has been prepared similarly to 
the chloro compound and also by the diazo reaction.^^®^ Nitra¬ 
tion of sodium toluene-o>-sulfonate gives chiefly the 4-isomer 

together with some of the 2- and 3-compounds, and further reaction 
forms the 2,4-dinitro derivative. All three mononitro compounds have 
also been prepared by action of sodium sulfite upon the corresponding 
benzyl halides.^*'*^ By reduction of the nitro group various compounds 
were obtained which are of no particular interest, however, from the 
standpoint of sulfur chemistry. 2-Chlorotolucne-w-sulfonyl chloride 
upon chlorination at 150-180° gives 2-chlorobenzotrichloride.^^® 
p-Nitrotoluene-cD-sulfonyl chloride loses sulfur dioxide when heated to 
130 ° 119b Sodium p-mcthyltoluenc-w-sulfonatc has been prepared from 
p-methylbenzyl chloride and sodium sulfite.^®® 

The two isomeric phenylcthanesulfonic acids and the alpha sulfo 
derivatives of 1 -phenylpropane and n-butane have been prepared 120,137 
from the corresponding bromides and/or chlorides. When 1 -bromo- 
1 -phenylethane is refluxed with ammonium sulfite styrene is formed 
and this reacts with ammonium bisulfite to yield l-phenylethane- 2 - 
sulfonic acid, but if the reaction is carried out at room temperature 
in the presence of excess ammonia a 50% yield of the normal reaction 
product results.^-® The action of phosphorus pentachloride upon a 
1 -phenylethane-l-sulfonate has been reported to give 1 -phenyl-l- 
chloroethane, although earlier the sulfonyl chloride was mentioned 
as melting at 79°. l-(2,4-Dichlorophenyl)-l-chloroethane with so¬ 
dium sulfite gives only the alcohol. Resolution of the dl forms of the 
sulfonic acids mentioned above was accomplished in the usual fashion. 

Diphenylchloromethane with aqueous sodium sulfite gives the 
ether rather than the sodium sulfonate. The sulfonic acid has been 


(C6H6)2CHC1 + H2O (C6H5CH)20 + 2 HC 1 

obtained, however, by hydrolysis of the ester obtained from the reac¬ 
tion of diphenyidiazomethane with alcoholic sulfur dioxide.^®®® 

(C 6 H 6 ) 2 CN 2 + CH3OH + SO2 (CgH 5 ) 2 CHS 03 CH 3 + N2 
(C6H5)2CHS03CH3 + H2O (C6H6)2CHS03H + CH3OH 

In a patent it is claimed that arylolefins such as styrene, safrole, 
and indene react with chlorosulfonic acid in ether to yield sulfonic 
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acids containing chlorine. Structures of the products were not given. 

A number of triarylmethanesulfonic acids arc known of which the 
most interesting are the compounds involved in the Schiff^s reagent test 
for aldehydes. Triphcnylmethylcarbinol and the corresponding 
7>-tolyl compound react very slowly with a slightly acidified sodium bi¬ 
sulfite solution to give the sodium sulfonates. Tri-p-anisylcarbinol 
reacts in a few minutes under the same conditions. 

(C6H5)3C0H + NaHSOa (C6H5)3CS03Na + H2O 

Sodium p-anisyldiphenylmethanesulfonate results from the action of 
sodium sulfite upon the chloride.^^^ The corresponding p-hydroxy 
compound is formed from the action of sodium bisulfite upon fuchsone. 
The salts of these sulfonic acids are stable in neutral or alkaline solu- 

(CoH 5)2C=/3^=0 + NaHSOa (CaH5)2C(S03Na)CoH40H 

tion but upon boiling with acid the triarylcarbinol and sulfur dioxide 
are formed. Amino- and dialkylaminotriarylmcthanesulfonic acids re¬ 
sult from the action of sulfurous acid upon dyestuffs of the malachite 
green and pararosaniline type.’'*- Either the free base or a salt may 

(H2NC6H4)2C=C6H4=NH + H2SO3 (H2NC6H4)2C—C6H4NH2 

SO3H 

be used. The sulfonic acids arc unstable, being decomposed either by 
acid or alkali upon boiling. Heating the colorless solution of one of 
these sulfonic acids results in a reversible decomposition with forma¬ 
tion of the dye.’'*^ ‘Recombination occurs on cooling. The light-colored 
crystals of the hydrochloride turn violet in the air owing to formation 
of the salt of the dye with the leuco-sulfonic acid. 

The nature of the reaction involving an aldehyde, a solution con¬ 
taining the sulfonic acid from fuchsin, and excess sulfur dioxide has 
been very carefully investigated.^^* The results are summarized in 
the equations. 

ECHO + H2SO3 

i 

(H2NC6H4)3CS03H + 3RCHOHSO3H -» 

Colorless complex 

H 

I 

(R—C—NHCeH 4 ) 3 CS 03 H + 3H2O 

SO3H 
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Where the aldehyde is formaldehyde all the amino groups react, while 
with other aldehydes only two enter into the condensation. This con¬ 
densation product is unstable and reverts to a quinoid form with loss 
of sulfur dioxide and water. 

(R—CH—NHC 6 H 4 ) 3 CS 03 H 

I 

SO3H 

(R—CH—NHC6H4)2C=C6H4=NCH(S03H)R + H2O + SO2 

I 

SO3H 


AMINOSULFONIC ACIDS 

a-Aminosulfonic Acids. It has been reported that the compounds 
obtained by the action of amines with the sodium bisulfite addition 
product of formaldehyde are derivatives of mcthanesulfonic acid. 

ECHO + NaHSOs + NH3 ^ NH2CH2S03Na + H2O 

The evidence for this is that the amino compound reacts with nitrosyl 
chloride to fonn chloromethanesulfonic acid identical with that from 
methylene chloride. 

NHzCHzSOsNa ^ ClCHaSOsNa CH2CI2 

Similar compounds have been made from acetaldehyde, isobutyral- 
dehyde, isovaleraldehyde, benzaldehyde, and substituted benzalde- 
hydcs.^^®®*** Schroeter has claimed that this evidence is not con¬ 
clusive because the true aminosulfonic acids such as taurine are neutral 
to phenolphthalein, while those obtained from aldehydes are monobasic 
acids. It was further claimed by Schroeter that a true a-amino acid 
had been prepared by him and would be described later. This work 
has apparently not put in its appearance, however. These reactions 
have a decided bearing upon the structure assigned to bisulfite addition 
products of aldehydes and ketones. Amides derived from amino- 
methanesulfonic acid or a similar compound and an acid chloride such 
as palmityl chloride have been patented as wetting, cleansing, and dis- 

NH2CH2S03Na + C17H35COCI + NaOH 

Ci7H35C0NHCH2S03Na + NaCl + H2O 

persing agents.^^®^ The condensation of aminomethanesulfonic acid 
with formaldehyde and a sulfonamide has also been described. 

Arylaminomethanesulfonic acids have been obtained by the action 
of an aromatic amine with sodium hydroxymethanesulfonate and 
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with other aldehyde bisulfite addition compounds.^*^^ It is highly 
probable that the products obtained by the action of sulfurous acid 
upon a Schifif's base/^^^ and from amine sulfites and aldehydes also 
belong in this category. A particularly interesting substance is that 
obtained from bis-(4-aminophenyl) sulfone, cinnamic aldehyde, and 
sodium bisulfite; this and other similar compounds have a sulfanil- 

(H 2 NC 6 H 4 ) 2 S 02 + 2 C 6 H 5 CH=CHCH 0 

(C6H5CH=CH—CH=NC6H4)2S02 — 

[CeHs—CH(S03Na)CH2CH(S03Na)NHCoH4]2S02 

amide type of pharmacological action.^^’^ 

2-Aminoethanesulfonic Acid: Occurrence and Preparation. In an 

investigation of the various constituents of ox bile a nitrogen-con¬ 
taining weakly acidic substance was isolated which was found to be 
soluble in water but only slightly so in alcohol. It was not until con¬ 
siderably later that the presence of sulfur in the compound was 
noted. Aside from bile in which 2-aminoethane-l-sulfonic acid (tau¬ 
rine) is present as the amide of cholic acid found in 

various parts of several organisms. The best natural source for 
preparative purposes is said to be the large muscle of the abalone,^®^ 
74 kg. of muscles yielding 362 g. of taurine. Hydrolysis of sodium 
tauroglycocholate requires approximately 3 hours of refluxing with 
4 N hydrochloric acid.^®^ 

Taurine is probably produced in the animal body from waste sulfur- 
containing materials as they pass through the liver. The oxidation and 
decarboxylation of cystine which has been suggested as the natural 
source of taurine has also been carried out in the laboratory.^®®®' 
That taurine is a waste product is further indicated by its lack of 
dietary value as shown by feeding experiments.^®®*^*^ On the other 
hand, its presence in blood agar facilitates the growth of certain micro¬ 
organisms.^®®® 

Although the yield of taurine obtained from cystine is fair^®®®'** 
(59%) this does not furnish a practical method of preparation, since 
no inexpensive way of obtaining cystine is known. In this connection 
it is interesting to note that although oxidation of cystine with hydro¬ 
gen peroxide ^®®** gives a 40% yield of taurine, if cystamine hydrochlo¬ 
ride is the starting material, most of the sulfur appears as sulfuric acid. 

Taurine has been synthesized in a number of ways which do not 
depend upon naturally occurring substances as starting materials. 
Strecker ^®® claimed that heating ammonium isethionate to 210® gave 
a small yield of the amino acid. Although this indicated the correct 
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structure, later investigators have been unable to verify this state¬ 
ment. The structure was soon made certain by Kolbe^s synthesis 
from 2-chIoroethanesulfonic acid and ammonia. A similar method 
involving the more readily available sodium 2 -bromoethanesulfo- 
nate is probably the most satisfactory w^ay of making taurine 

(In a laboratory scale so far devised. The analogous reaction of am¬ 
monia with ethionic acid has been patented as a method of prepa¬ 
ration. 

H0nS0CH2CH2S03H + SNHa H2NCH2CH2SO3H + (NH 4 ) 2 S 04 

Taurine has also been obtained by the addition of sulfurous acid to 
ethylene iminc,^^^^® from 2 -bromoethylamine and ammonium or sodium 
sulfite/'^''**^^**^'''*' by addition of ammonia to sodium ethylcnesulfo- 
nate,^^^‘^ by oxidation of 2 -mercaptothiazoline with bromine water, 

CH.. ^ H2NCH2CH2SO3H + CO2 + H2SO4 

CH2— NIK 

and from acetaldehyde by the series of reactions indicated below. 
CH3CHO - 2 ^ HOaSCHsCnO NH4O3SCH2CHOIINH2 

NH 403 SCU 2 CH=NH ^ HO 3 SCH 2 CH 2 NH 2 

Taurine and some of its derivatives have been prepared by the action 
of ammonia or an amine upon isethionic acid or other hydroxysulfonic 
acid under pressure,one patent^®* generalizing the reaction to 
include a large number of compounds and mentioning the beneficial 
effect upon the reaction of the presence of a highly ionized neutral or 
alkaline salt. The acid sulfate ester of ethanolamine or a similar com¬ 
pound may be heated with aqueous sodium sulfite in an autoclave.^®® 

H 2 NCH 2 CH 20 S 03 Na + Na2S03 

H 2 NCH 2 CH 2 S 03 Na + Na2S04 

C6H5CH2N—CH2CH20S03Na + Na 2 S 03 
CeHs 

C6H5CH2N—CH2CH2S03Na + Na 2 S 04 
CeHs 

Many N-alkyl and N-aryl derivatives of taurine have been prepared 
by the action of an amine upon a 2 -haloethanesulfonic acid 
some alkyl derivatives by alkylation of taurine with an alkyl iodide ^®® 
or condensation with an aldehyde followed by reduction.^®®*^ It is 
claimed in the patent literature ^®®® that such compounds may also be 
made from sulfonated ethers and also by the action of amines upon 
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0 (CH 2 CH 2 S 03 Na )2 + 2 RNH 2 — 2 RNHC 2 H 4 S 03 Na + H 2 O 
isethionic acid/®* as already mentioned. The trimethyl compound of 

150—300® 

H 0 CH 2 CH 2 S 03 Na + (C2H5)2NH- 

(C2H5)2NCH2CH2S03Na + H2O 

the betaine type has been obtained by methylation of taurine.'®® 

2-Aminoetlianesulfonic Acid and Derivatives: Properties and Re¬ 
actions. As already mentioned, taurine is a weakly acidic compound. 
Determination of the ionization constant has given various values, two 
more recent'^® ones being 1.8 X 1(1~® and 5.77 X 10“'^. Aqueous solu¬ 
tions of taurine have dielectric constants higher than that of water, 
the increase being linearly proportional to the concentration.'^' Other 
saltlike compounds in which the positive and negative ions are in the 
same molecule (dipolar ions) giving rise to pennanent dipoles have 
similar effects. 

Taurine is remarkably stable to oxidizing agents in acid solution. 
It is unaffected by sulfuric acid, boiling nitric acid, aqua regia or dry 
chlorine.'*^ The sulfur is completely converted to sulfate, however, by 
fusion with sodium carbonate and potassium nitrate. When heated to 
dryness with sodium hydroxide solution, ammonia is evolved prac¬ 
tically quantitatively and acidifying the residue gives sulfur dioxide 
and some acetic acid. It is difficult to account for the presence of the 
acetic acid if the sulfo group is removed as sulfite. Several reactions 
must occur simultaneously. 

Heating with barium hydroxide solution to 220° gives ammonia and 
a secondary amine.'^® Boiling a vrater solution of taurine with excess 


(NH2CH2CH2S03)2Ba NH3 + NH(CH2CH2S03)2Ba 

of a suspension of mercuric oxide gives a water-insoluble basic salt 
with the formula (NH 2 CH 2 CH 2 S 03 ) 2 Hg-Hg 0 , whereas excess taurine 
forms the soluble normal salt. Various other heavy metal salts have 
been prepared.'^' 

The reaction of taurine with nitrous acid occurs normally with lib¬ 
eration of nitrogen and formation of isethionic acid.'®®® Treatment 
with cyanamide yields an alcohol-insoluble product similar to the one 
produced from glycine.'*®^ With the azide of cholic acid the naturally 
occurring taurocholic acid results.'^® By heating with phthalic anhy¬ 
dride or succinic acid the corresponding imide is formed.'^® 

>NCH2CH2S03K + H2O 

jeo 


f^co 

x> + H2NCH2CH2SO3K 


\y 
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These imides are decomposed by heating with alcoholic ammonia at 

120 °. 


I^CO 

>NCH 2 CH 2 S 03 H + NH3 

IJco 


I^CO 

>NH + NH2CH2CH2SO3H 

IJco 


Acetic anhydride converts the sodium salt of taurine into the acetyl 
derivative.^®®^ Benzoylation is conveniently carried out in aqueous 
barium hydroxide with benzoyl chloride. This amide hydrolyzes 
easily. Amides derived from the combination of taurine and its 
N-alkyl derivatives with high-molecular-weight, fatty, or sulfonic acids 
such as oleic or octadecanesulfonic are of value as wetting, cleansing, 
and dispersing agents.^^® Of the compounds of this type the most im¬ 
portant is the one marketed as Igepon T, which has the structure 
CH3(CH2)7CH=CH—(CH2)7C0N—CH2—CH2S03Na. This is a neu- 


CHa 

tral salt with good detergent properties which is stable in both acidic 
and alkaline solutions.^^®*^ 

A number of other types of long-chain groups have been attached 
to the nitrogen of taurine through a variety of reagents.^’^® Formulas 
for some of these compounds are shown. 

Ci7H33NHC0NHCH2CH2S03Na 

0 


[C4H9CH(C2H5)CH20CH2]2CH0(!!NHCH2CH2S03Na 

(Ci2H25NHC0NHCH2CH2)2NCH2CH2S03Na 

p-C 8 Hi 7 C 6 H 40 CH 2 C 0 NHCH 2 CH 2 S 03 Na 

O 


abietyl-0CNHCH2CH2S03Na 

RC0NHCH2NHCH2CH2S03Na 

The compounds obtained from the reaction of N-methyltaurine with 
octadecyl isotiiiocyanate/^®* alkyl chloroformates,^^®'' and formalde¬ 
hyde with an amide have likewise been patented. 

Ci 8 H 37 NHCSN(CH 8 )CH 2 CH 2 S 03 Na 
R 0 C 0 N(CH 3 )CH 2 CH 2 S 03 Na 
Ci 7 H 33 C 0 NHCH 2 N(CH 3 )CH 2 CH 2 S 03 Na 
Condensation of an a-bromoacyl bromide with taurine in alkaline 
solution followed by treatment of the reaction product with ammonia 
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yields a dipeptide.^®®® Glycyl and dl-leucyltaurine have been obtained 
in this manner. 

Taurine in water solution reacts with phenyl isocyanate to give the 
urea derivative which is characterized by a barium salt only 
slightly soluble in water. The free acid is readily soluble. 2-Naphthyl 
isocyanate behaves similarly. 

CeHsNCO + H2NCH2CH2SO3H -H. C6H5NHCONHCH2CH2SO3H 

Taurine is reported to give a strong pyrrole test. 

The N-alkyl derivatives of taurine are weak acids similar to taurine 
except for the trimethyl compound, which is of the betaine type and 
hence neutral. N-Methyltaurine shows an abnormal reactivity to- 
w’ard nitrous acid in that nitrogen is reported as one of the prod¬ 
ucts. Reaction with cyanamide takes place as with taurine. 

CH3NHCH2CH2SO3H + N=C—NH2 

H 2 NC(=NH)N(CH 3 )CH 2 CH 2 S 03 H 

The N-chloro compounds, RNCICH2CH2SO3H, have been patented as 
bleaching agents.^®- 

The trimethyl compound is characterized by the great ease with 
which it is decomposed by aqueous alkali or even upon boiling in 
alcohol.^®®® 

(CH3)3NCH2CH2S03“ + NaOH ^ (CH3)3N + H0CH2CH2S03Na 

Homologs of Taurine. A few other amino acids of the taurine type 
may be mentioned briefly here. l-Aminopropane- 2 - 8 ulfonic acid has 
been prepared by oxidizing a dimethylthiazoline or the correspond¬ 
ing methylpiperidine compound,’-®* 

CH3CH-S. 

I ^CCHa CH3CH(S03H)CH2NH2 

CH2— 

CH3CH CH 3 CH(S 03 H)CH 2 NH 2 

CH2— 

The iminomethylthiazoline requires two steps to convert it to the sul¬ 
fonic acid.'®' 



CH2NHCONH2 


CH3CHSO3H 

CH2NH2 
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The addition of sulfurous acid to propylene imine likewise yields a 
sulfonic acid.^®® 3 -Bromo-l-aminopropanc- 2 -sulfonic acid has, been 
prepared by the following sequence of reactions.’®^® Reduction with 

CH,BrCHBK:H,NCS 

CH2— 

BrCH2CH(S03H)CH2NH2 

zinc and sulfuric acid replaces the bromine with hydrogen. Alcoholic 
potassium hydroxide splits out hydrogen bromide. Barium hydroxide 
in water gives the cyclic imino compound which may also be the prod¬ 
uct with the potassium hydroxide. ^ 

BrCH2CHS03ba CH2—CHSOaba 

I —^ I I 

H2NCH2 HN-CH2 

Treating this with hydrogen bromide regenerates the original com¬ 
pound. 

An attempt to prepare l-aminopropanc- 2 -sulfonic acid by the action 
of sodium sulfite upon 2-bromo-l-propylamine gave the isomeric 
2-aminopropane-l-sulfonic acid.^^®*^ This probably occurs through in¬ 
termediate formation of the imine. 

CHaCHBrCHaNHa-^^^ CH3CHCH2^^^^^ CH 3 CHNH 2 CH 2 S 03 Na 

\ / 

N 

H 

This acid and its N-alkyl derivatives may also be obtained by reduc¬ 
tion of the addition product (or mixture) of an amine or ammonia 
with sodium acetonesulfonate.^®^*' A ^-sulfonated isopropyl ether reacts 

CH3C0CH2S03Na + NH3 ^ CH3CHNH2CH2S03Na + H2O 

wuth an aliphatic amine under pressure and high temperature with 
loss of the oxygen. 

0[CH(CH3)CH2S03Na]2 + 2C4H9NH2 

2C4H9NHCH(CH3)CH2S03Na + H2O 

l-Aminobutanc-2-sulfonic acid is formed by oxidation of a thiol- 
ethylthiazoline.^®® 

C2H5CH—C2H5CHSO3H 
CH2—^ CH2NH2 
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The action of 40 % aqueous methylamine upon sodium 2 -butene-l, 4 - 
disulfonate in an autoclave produces an 80 % yield of the methyl- 
aminodisul f onate. ^ 


Na03SCH2CH=CHCH2S03Na + CH3NH2 

Na 03 SCH 2 CH 2 CH(NHCH 3 )CH 2 S 03 Na 

Several compounds are known in which the amino group is on the 
third carbon from the sulfonic acid. These likewise have been pre¬ 
pared by oxidation of cyclic sulfur-nitrogen rings.^‘‘^‘^ 


/Cn 2 Sv Br24-H20 

CH2 >CSH —H2NCH2CH2CH2SO3H 

\ch 2 —n/ 

C«H 5 -C-S—CHa 

II I -> 

N—CH 2 —CH 2 

C 6 H 5 C 0 NH(CH 2 ) 3 S 03 H + NH2(CH2)3S03H 

The methyl chloride addition product of this latter cyclic compound 
upon oxidation yields 3 -methylaminopropane-l-sulfonic acid. 3 -Ami- 
nopropane-l-sulfonic acid also has been synthesized by the hydrol¬ 
ysis of the phthalimido compound with alkali, and from the action of 


>NCH 2 CH 2 CH 2 Br + Na 2 S 03 




CO 


^'iCO 

>NCH2CH2CH2S03Na + NaBr 




CO 


/Nco 

>NCH 2 CH 2 CH 2 S 03 Na + 2NaOH 




CO 


/\, 




COONa 

COONa 


+ H2NCH2CH2CH2S03Na 


sulfurous acid upon trimethyleneimine.^*''*’ 

A derivative of isohexane has been obtained as follows.^®^ 


/CH2—CHCH3 
(CH3)2C< >S 

\n~=CSH 


Clj+HjO 


> (CH 3 ) 2 C(NH 2 )CH 2 CHCH 3 


SO3H 
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4 -Aminobutane-l-suIfonic acid has been obtained from the bromo- 
butylphthalimide, whereas 5 -aminopentane-l-sulfonic acid has been 
prepared as indicated by the equations.^^®*^ 

C 6 H 5 CONH(CH 2 )sC 1 CoH 5 CONH(CH 2 ) 5 S 03 Na 

H 2 N(CH 2 ) 6 S 03 Na 

An w-aminodecanesulfonic acid has been produced by the action of 
hydrazoic acid upon the sulfoundecanoic acid resulting from sodium 
sulfite and the hydrogen bromide addition product of undecylenic 
acid.^**®^ The basicity of the amino group increases as the number of 
methylenes between it and the sulfo group increases. 

Hydroxyaminosulfonates and their derivatives are discussed under 
hydroxysulfonic acids. 

Two types of sulfonic acids containing cyclic nitrogen may be in¬ 
cluded here. Sulfonic acids of piperidine and its homologs have been 
prepared by catalytic hydrogenation of pyridinesulfonic acids.^**^ 

Sulfonic acids containing the pyridone group may be prepared by 
condensing sodium chlorornethanesulfonate and other similar com¬ 
pounds with pyridone or its alkali metal salts.^®® 

C6H40NNa + ClCH2S03Na C 5 H 40 NCH 2 S 03 Na + NaCI 
HYDROXYSULFONIC ACIDS 

Aldehyde and Ketone Bisullites. Only comparatively recently has 
it become clear that the bisulfite addition products of aldehydes and 
ketones are hydroxysulfonic acid derivatives rather than sulfites, and 
in many textbooks they are still not given a definite structure. 

Practically all aliphatic aldehydes undergo reaction with metal bi- 
sulfites.^*'^ n-Butyl-n-hexylacetaldehyde reacts very slowly^®®® and 
the l-aldehydo- 2 -methyl- 5 -isopropylcyclohexane addition product ^®®*' 
is decomposed even by cold water. Undecenal gives a polymer 
rather than an addition product. Phenyldimethylacetaldehyde and 
diphenylethylacetaldehyde do not react.^®^ It is not clear whether the 
lack of reaction is due to replacement of all three hydrogens by larger 
groups or whether the presence of an aromatic nucleus restricts the 
reaction. It has been mentioned that chloral^®® and bromaP®® do 
react. The addition products formed from sugars such as d-glucose 
and arabinose are much less stable than those from simple alde¬ 
hydes.^®® 

In general aromatic aldehydes readily add a bisulfite.**®^ Exceptions 
are the aldehydes derived from thymol and carvacrol.*®® 
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Many ketones do not react with a bisulfite. With the exception of 
ethyl ketone which reacts slowly and to a limited extent^®® only 
ketones containing either a methyl group attached to the carbonyl 
or having the carbonyl part of a ring system of from four to seven 
or perhaps more carbon atoms combine appreciably. No systematic 
study of the effect of substituents in the ring of cyclic ketones upon 
bisulfite addition is available but some of the observations reported 
are interesting. Whereas menthone does not add sodium bisulfite 
the isomeric carvomenthone forms an unstable product.^®®'^ 3,5-Di- 
methylcyclohexanone and 3-methyl-5-isopropylcyclohcxanone also re¬ 
act while the 2,3,6-trimethyl compound does not.^®®^‘ The finding 
that 2-isopropylcyclohexanone and particularly 2-methyl-6-isopropyl- 
cyclohexanone react with sodium bisulfite ^®®^ is not in accord with the 
behavior of other similar compounds. 

2-Methyl-4-isobutylcyclopentanone combines rapidly with bisulfite 
in the presence of alcohol ^®®* as does a methyl-^eri-butyl derivative ^®®* 
but information is lacking for other substituted cyclopentanones. The 
unsaturated 3,5,5-trimethyl-2-cyclohexanone ^®®’” and isopulegone ^®®'‘ 
do not react with bisulfite while camphorphorone ^®®® with sulfurous 
acid yields a stable sulfonic acid. Of the bicyclic ketones ^-thujone 
(tanacetone) reacts ^®®*’ and a-decalone ^®®® gives an unstable addition 
product but carone and camphor are not affected. 

•Methyl ketones do not add bisulfite if the other group is large or 
highly branched ^®® as in 3,4-dimethyl-2-pentanone. Reports in the 
literature concerning ketones that might be expected to be borderline 
cases do not give a clear idea of which compounds react and which ones 
do not because of probable differences in experimental procedures. 
For example methyl cyclopropyl ketone does not react with potassium 
bisulfite ^®®^ while both methyl and ethyl cyclobutyl ketones do com¬ 
bine with sodium bisulfite,^®®** the latter only in the presence of excess 
sulfur dioxide. 

Ketones in which one or both groups are of an aromatic nature do 
not add bisulfites.^®^ A variety of ethyl higher-alkyl ketones have 
been mentioned^®® as not reacting; such compounds as pentadecyl 
ketone ^®® are also inert. 

The formation of a bisulfite addition product has been utilized in the 
quantitative determination of a number of aldehydes. Formaldehyde 
may be determined by addition of excess bisulfite to its solution and 
titrating for the decrease in acid hydrogen -^® employing phenolphthal- 
ein as indicator. Another procedure depends upon the titration of un¬ 
used bisulfite with iodine;the addition product is not affected. 
Aldehydes and some ketones found in natural oils may be determined 
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by measuring the decrease in volume of a sample of oil after it has 
been warmed with a sodium sulfite solution.^^^ Most unsaturated 
ketones take up two moles of sodium bisulfite.-^® Camphor, men- 
thone, and fenchone, however, do not react at all. The reaction with 
formaldehyde is more rapid than for any other aldehyde or ketone. 

Several aspects of the reaction of aldehydes and ketones with bi- 
sulfitcs have been studied quantitatively. Wagner has found that 
formaldehyde is converted to the addition product by two bimolecular 
processes, the first of which is twenty times as fast as the second. 

ECHO + HSO3- HOCH2SO3- 
HCHO + SO3-" + H2O HOCH2SO3- + OH- 

The reaction of benzaldehyde with sodium bisulfite has been investi¬ 
gated in detail.-^"’® The reaction is reversible with the equilibrium 
favoring the addition product. The rate of dissociation is dependent 
upon the hydrogen-ion concentration; it is a minimum at pH 1.8 and 
very rapid in neutral solution. The equilibrium constant likewise 
varies with the pH, an alkaline solution favoring the decomposition 
products. In the pH range 3 to 13 the addition product results from 
interaction of the aldehyde and sulfite ion rather than bisulfite ion. 

A study of the dissociation of the acetaldehyde addition product 
showed that at pH 6-8 it is small (less than 5%) while at pH 8-10.5 
it increases to 50%. Above pH 12 practically complete dissociation 
occurs. If the addition compound is distilled with aqueous sodium bi¬ 
carbonate all the aldehyde is liberated. 

The structure of bisulfite compounds has been the subject of numer¬ 
ous investigations and much controversy. The preparation of a salt 
of “hydroxymethanesulfonic acid^’ presumably isomeric with the prod¬ 
uct obtained from formaldehyde and a bisulfite and having different 
properties indicated that there was not a carbon-sulfur linkage in the 
addition compounds. More recently Raschig and Prahl have shown 
that Miiller^s “hydroxymethanesulfonic acid’^ was actually acetone- 
1,3-disulfonic acid and his “hydroxydisulfonic acid^^ acetonetrisulfonic 
acid. The ^^hydroxymethanesulfonic acid^^ of Glimm 2 i 6 &, 2 i 8 found 
to be methyl hydrogen sulfate. Schroeter and co-workers reported 
that the hydrolysis of diphenyl dimethylmethionate, (CH 3 ) 2 C(S 08 Cc- 
115 ) 2 , gave the hydroxysulfonate (CH 3 ) 2 C( 0 H)S 03 Na, which differed 
from the supposed addition product obtained from acetone. However, 
this addition product was shown to be actually the methyl ether of 
the hydroxysulfonate.^^^ 

The positive evidence for the hydroxysulfonate structure is now 
quite convincing. Raschig and Prahl found that the condensation 
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product of the formaldehyde addition product and ethyl acetoacetate 
is a true sulfonate. 

/OH 

CHaCOCH2COOC2H5 + H2C< -> 

\SO3K 

CH 3 C 0 CH(CH 2 S 03 K)C 00 C 2 H 5 + H 2 O 

CH 3 C 0 CH(CH 2 S 03 K)C 00 C 2 H 5 CH 3 COCH 2 CH 2 SO 3 K 

\ 

CH 2 COOC 2 H 5 

CH 2 S 03 K 

Backer and Mulder showed that the amino compound derived from 
formaldehyde, sodium bisulfite, and ammonia is converted by nitrosyl 
chloride into sodium chloromethanesulfonic acid. An even more com- 

H0CH2S03Na H 2 NCH 2 S 03 Na ClCH 2 S 03 Na 

plete proof of structure has been supplied by Laucr and Langkam- 
merer; acetylation of the formaldehyde addition product was found 
to give an acetate identical with that obtained from potassium iodo- 
methanesulfonatc. 

HOCH 2 SO 3 K CH 3 COOCH 2 SO 3 K ^ ICH 2 SO 3 K 

The physical properties of the hydroxysulfonates are in accord with 
their structure. Their absorption spectra contain a band at 4992 A. 
characteristic of sulfonic acids and differing from that of sulfites. 
The conductivity of solutions of the free acids is high, indicating the 
presence of typical sulfonic acids.--* 

The second hydrogen is weakly acidic; the value of 7 X 10"^^ for 
the dissociation constant was found for the benzaldehyde addition 
product. The addition of acetone to a sulfurous acid solution increases 
the conductivity appreciably even though the reaction is incom¬ 
plete and the mixing of liquid sulfur dioxide with acetone or an alde¬ 
hyde also leads to compound formation.^-^*^ 

a-Hydroxysulfonic acids undergo a variety of reactions. They de¬ 
compose in either acid or alkaline solutions giving the original 
carbonyl compounds. Sodium nitrite is a particularly good reagent 
for recovering aldehydes, the reaction occurring more rapidly than 
can be accounted for by the alkalinity alone.-® Isovaleraldehyde wsls 
recovered in a 90% yield, a result at least as good as obtained with 
potassium carbonate solution. Reduction of potassium hydroxymeth- 
anesulfonate with zinc dust gives Rongalite, the corresponding hydrox- 
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As already mentioned, a-hydroxysulfonates are not 
oxidized by iodine in acid or neutral solution but reaction does occur 
in alkaline solution.^^® 

H0CH2S03Na+2l2+5Na0H HC00Na+NaHS04+4NaI+3H20 

Acetone bisulfite has been suggested for photographic solutions 
because it is more stable than the sulfite alone. 

Hydroxymethanesulfonic acid condenses with phenols,a reaction 
analogous to that occurring with ethyl acetoacetate. 

CgHsOH + H 0 CH 2 S 03 Na ^ H 0 C 6 H 4 CH 2 S 03 Na + H2O 

The condensation of arsphenamine with formaldehyde and sodium 
bisulfite apparently leads to a compound which has an ether type of 
structure rather than new carbon-carbon linkages.-®® One of the amino 
groups also reacts in the formation of sulfarsphenamine. The reaction 
with ammonia and amines has been mentioned under a-aminosulfonic 
acids. Condensation likewise takes place with hydroxylamine and 
hydrazine.^^^ 

Replacement of the sulfo group by reaction with an alkali cyanide 
occurs readily and this is frequently the most convenient method for 
preparing hydroxynitriles since it eliminates the handling of hy- 

RCH 0 HS 03 Na + KCN RCHOHCN + NaKSOs 

drogen cyanide. However, the anisaldehyde bisulfite gives a resinous 
mass from which only a compound C25H24O5N2 could be isolated.^®^ 

In a study of the physiological properties of hydroxysulfonates it 
was found that the most stable member of the series, that derived from 
formaldehyde, was least toxic and that the d-glucose derivative was of 
comparatively high activity. Apparently the compound most readily 
dissociated to sulfite is most toxic.^®® 

The behavior of the bisulfite addition products of methyl glyoxime 
and its chlorine derivative, CH3COC(NOH)Cl, toward various re¬ 
agents has been described.®®^ 

Isethionic Acid: Preparation. The longest known and most inves¬ 
tigated hydroxysulfonic acid is the first member of the ^-hydroxyacid 
series, commonly known as isethionic acid. There has been a renewed 
interest in this compound of recent years because certain of its deriva¬ 
tives are detergents or wetting agents. 

It was first recorded by Magnus ®®®»®®® that the action of sulfur tri¬ 
oxide upon ethyl alcohol or ether gives ethionic acid which can be 
hydrolyzed to isethionic acid. 
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C2H5OH C2H6OSO3H HO3SCH2CH2OSO3H 

HO3SCH2CH2OSO3H + H2O HO3SCH2CH2OH + H2SO4 

The sulfonation of barium ethyl sulfate produces similar results.^^^ 
Liebig was the first to obtain barium cthionate in a state of purity 
and report its composition correctly. 

A comprehensive investigation of the action of sulfur trioxide upon 
ethyl ether resulted in the isolation of a number of products and 
the formulation of the reaction in the following steps. 

(C2H5)20+S03 (C0ld)-4(C2H5)2S04 

CH2-~0S02v 

(C2H6)2S04+3S03-^H03SCH2CH20S03H+ I >0 

CH2- 802 "^^ 

CH2—OSO2V 

(C2H5)2S04+2S03-^C2H5HS04+ | >0 

CH2-S02^ 

H03SCH2CH20S03H+2S03-^CH2(S03H)2+2S02+C02+H20 

From 1.3 kg. of ether and 1.5 kg. of sulfur trioxide, 600 g. of ethyl 
sulfate was obtained. By increasing the sulfur trioxide used to 2.1 kg., 
750 g. of isethionic acid was formed. From 100 g. of ethyl sulfate and 
88 g. of sulfur trioxide, 5.4 g. of barium methionate, CH2{S03)2Ba, 
also was recovered. The best method found for obtaining isethionic 
acid was to pass gaseous sulfur trioxide into dry ether at 0®, treat the 
reaction mixture with water to recover the ethyl sulfate (which may 
be further sulfonated) and hydrolyze the ethionic acid by boiling the 
solution. 

Sulfur trioxide acts readily upon ethylene with formation of white 
crystals of carbyl sulfate that hydrolyze first to ethionic acid and 


C2H4 + 2 SO 3 


CH2-SO2 HO CH2SO3H H,0 CH2SO3H 

I > 0-^1 

CH2—O—SO2 CH2OSO3H CH2OH 


finally to isethionic acid, Carbyl sulfate has also been obtained as a 
primary product in the action of sulfur trioxide upon ethyl alcohol 
but not from ether and this reagent. Sulfur dioxide has been patented 
as a solvent for carrying out sulfonations of olefins and alcohols in 
the preparation of isethionic acid and its homologs.®*^ Although chloro- 
sulfonic acid adds to ethylene to give chiefly ethyl chlorosulfonate, 
ethionic acid is also found in small amount in the hydrolysis prod¬ 
uct owing to further sulfonation of the ethyl chlorosulfonate. 
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Sodium isethionate has also been obtained by the reaction of sodium 
sulfite upon ethylene chlorohydrin,-^^ and from ethylene oxide reacting 
with the bisulfite.^^"’^^-^® 

CH2—CH2 + NaHSOa H0CH2CH2S03Na 

Isethionic Acid; Properties and Reactions. Although the structure 
of isethionic acid was deduced from its relationship to taurine, the 
first proof of its atomic arrangement was the oxidation to sulfoacetic 
acid."**" Heating ammonium isethionate results in the formation of 
the ether rather tlian the amide. Other salts were found to behave 
similarly. 

2HOCH2CH2SO3NH4 0(CH2CH2S03NH4)2 + H2O 

This ether also has been prepared by oxidation of the dithiol and from 
y 3 -chIoroethyl ether and ammonium sulfite.‘^‘‘“ The disulfonamidc re¬ 
acts with formaldehyde to give a resinous material. 

Potassium isethionate with phosphorus pentachloride forms chloro- 
ethancsulfonyl chloride whereas the acetate reacts only at the 
sulfo group. 

CH3COOCH2CH2SO3K + PCI5 

CH3COOCH2CH2SO2CI + KCl + POCI3 

It is possible to replace the hydroxyl group by chlorine by heating 
isethionic acid with hydrochloric acid.^®^ 

Esters of isethionic acid suitable for use as detergents may be 
made by action of an acid chloride upon the hydroxy acid or from 
2-chloroethanesulfonic acid.-®^®^^^^ Esters of alkylbenzoic acids are 

Ci 7 H 33 C 0 Cl+H 0 CH 2 CH 2 S 03 Na Ci7H33C00CH2CH2S08Na+HCl 
RC00Na+ClCH2CH2S03Na RC00CH2CH2S03Na+NaCl 
formed by heating the sulfonic acid with the free benzoic acid.^"®*^^"®-** 

RC6H4COOH+HOCH2CH2SO3H RC6H4COOCH2CH2SO3H+H2O 

More recently a great variety of ethers of isethionic acid have been 
prepared and suggested as having detergent activity. These may be 
obtained by action of a sodium alcoholate or phenolate upon a chloro- 
ethanesulfonate,^®®®^*^^®^^ from sodium sulfite and a chloro ether,or 
even by heating an alcohol such as octadecyl alcohol with the isethionic 

Ar0CH2CH20CH2CH2Cl + Na2S03 

Ar0CH2CH20CH2CH2S03Na + NaCl 

acid.2®3«* 
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C18II37OH + HOCH2CH2SO3H C18H37OCH2CH2SO3H + H2O 

By heating together isethionic acid and an aminobenzoic acid or 
esterat 140 ° there is presumably formed the sulfonamide of the 
acid. 

HOCH2CH2SO3H + NH2CGH4COOC2H5 

HOCH2CH2SO2NHC6H4COOH + C2H5OH 

The product is stable to hydrochloric acid but is hydrolyzed by alkali. 
This behavior is more characteristic of an ester of the carboxyl group, 
suggesting that the compound is really a benzoate, particularly since 
benzoic acid also reacts. 

HOCH2CH2SO3H + ArCOOH ArC00CH2CH2S03H + H2O 

It is not possible to esterify isethionic acid by heating with alcohol 
in the presence of hydrogen chloride and the yield is minute when the 
silver salt is heated with ethyl iodide. 

l-Bromo- 2 -hydroxyethane-l-sulfonic acid has been obtained by 
reaction of the bromoethylenesulfonic acid with water. Sodium amal- 

CH2=CBrS03H + H2O CH2OH—CHBrSOsH 

gam reduces it to isethionic acid. The action of barium permanganate 
results in oxidation to bromosulfoaeetic acid, silver oxide yields gly¬ 
colic acid, and nitric acid gives oxalic acid as the final product. Heat¬ 
ing the potassium salt to 225 ° produces the ether as wuth salts of 
isethionic acid. 

2H0CH2CHBrS03K 0(CH2CHBrS03K)2 + H2O 

With acetic anhydride the acetate results. By treating bromoethylene¬ 
sulfonic acid with sulfuric acid at 75 ° bromoethionic acid is formed. 
This readily undergoes hydrolysis. 

CH2=CBrS03H + H2SO4 

H03S0CH2CHBrS03H ^ HOCHaCHBrSOsH 

Miscellaneous Hydroxysulfonic Acids. A number of homologs and 
analogs of isethionic acid are knowm.^^®*^ The reaction of ammonium 
sulfite with isobutylene bromohydrin is normal giving the 2-meth- 
yl-2-hydroxypropane-l-suIfonate. 

The reaction of olefins of higher molecular weight than ethylene with 
sulfur trioxide is complicated by side reactions, although this reaction 
has been mentioned in the patent literature.®^®*^ Products from olefins 
and pyrosulfuryl chloride also have been described. 
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Olefins with the double bond at the end of the chain react with 
dioxane sulfotrioxide to give higher homologs of carbyl sulfate which 
hydrolyze readily to the hydroxy sulfonic acids.^®’' 


RCH=CH2 + 20(C2H4)20S03 

RCHOSO2CH2SO3 


H20 


RCHOHCH2S03H + H2S04 


Sulfonation of n-propyl alcohol with sulfur trioxide,-®® reduction of 
sulfopropionaldehyde,-®® and addition of potassium bisulfite to allyl 
alcohol all give 3 -hydroxypropane-l-sulfonic acid or a salt. 
4 -Bromobutane-l-sulfonic acid has been hydrolyzed to the hydroxy 
acid and 6-hydroxyhexane*l-sulfonic acid has been made from 
hexamethylene chlorohydrin. Esters of this, like those of isethionic 
acid, are surface-active agents. Esters of l-hydroxybutane- 2 -sulfonic 
acid have also been mentioned, as have derivatives of sodium 
2-hydroxycyclohcxane-l-sulfonate.2®^ The hydroxy acid is claimed to 
result from the reaction of sulfuric acid with cyclohexene in the pres¬ 
ence of acetic acid and acetic anhydride.^®-^ The sulfonic acid struc¬ 
ture was assigned because of the resistance to hydrolysis of the prod¬ 
uct in alkaline solution. The reaction of sulfur dioxide and chlo¬ 
rine with olefins, followed by hydrolysis, also gives hydroxysulfonic 
acids.^®^^ 

A product which has the composition of an octanesultone,^®^** pre¬ 
sumably that derived from 3 -hydroxyoctane-l-sulfonic acid, has been 
isolated from the residues obtained by treating petroleum with sulfuric 
acid. However, attempts to convert the sulfonic acid obtained from 
y-hydroxyoctyl iodide into this sultone have not been successful and 
its structure must be regarded as uncertain.-®^*’ A sultone has also been 
obtained by the action of sulfur trioxide in acetic acid or sulfonic 
acid in acetic anhydride upon camphene. Since the sultone was 
also obtained from 2-hydroxycamphane-7r-sulfonic acid the sulfonation 
involves a rearrangement. The sulfonation of nitrocamphenes 
gives similar results. 

Epichlorohydrin combines with sodium bisulfite readily at 100® 
with formation of a sulfonic acid which has also been obtained from 

CICH 2 CH-CH 2 + NaHSOa ClCH 2 CH 0 HCH 2 S 03 Na 


sodium sulfite and glycerol a-dichlorohydrin,^®^® from the sulfonation 
of allyl chloride,^®^® and from the oxidation of the chlorohydroxy- 
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The corresponding disulfonic acid results by using an excess 
of alkali sulfite with the dichlorohydrin. 

The reaction of 3 -chloro- 2 -hydroxypropane-l-sulfonic acid with ni¬ 
trogen bases yields wetting agents.^®®® 

ClCH 2 CH 0 HCH 2 S 03 Na + Ci2H25N(CH3)2 

Ci 2H25N(CH3)2CH2CH0HCH2S03' + NaCl 

Acyl derivatives of 3 -amino- 2 -methoxypropane-l-sulfonic acid have 
likewise been mentioned in this connection."®®* The sulfonation of 
higher chlorinated olefins has been described.^®®"* 

Unsaturated alcohols related to the terpenes add sodium bisulfite 
readily with the formation of water soluble sodium sulfonates.^®^ Cin- 
namyl alcohol reacts somewhat less easily. The esters of these alco¬ 
hols do not react in this way. This may possibly be due to the 
smaller solubility of the esters in the sodium bisulfite solution. 

Ethers and esters of dihydroxy acids are mentioned in the patent 
literature. Sulfonation of unsaturated ethers ^®® presumably gives hy¬ 
droxy sulfonates as does the reaction of sodium sulfite with the ethers 
obtained from epichlorohydrin ^®® and alcohols or phenols. 

O 

/ \ 

C12H25OH + CICH2—CH-CH2 -♦ 

C12H26OCH2CHOHCH2CI Ci 2 H 250 CH 2 CH 0 HCH 2 S 03 Na 

Ethers have also been obtained from the oxide and diosters 
have been made from the bromohydrin. 

ROCH2CHCH2 + NaHSOa 
\ / 

O 

R 0 CH 2 CH 0 HCH 2 S 03 Na 

CH20HCH0HCH2Br RCOOCH2(RCOO)CHCH2Br -> 

RC00CH2(RC00)CHCH2S03Na 

Sodium 2 , 3 -epoxypropane-l-sulfonatc reacts with fatty acids to give 
mono esters.’**®® Esters have also been obtained by heating the di- 

0 

CH2CHCH2S03Na + RCOOH RCOOCH2CHOHCH2SO.,Na 

hydroxy sulfonate with a variety of acids.*®** Esters obtained from 
l, 3 -dihydroxypropane- 2 -sulfonic acid have also been described.**®* The 
sulfonation of the acetates of unsaturated hydroxy compounds may 
yield sulfonic acids.**®** 
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As is pointed out later, the sulfonation of unsaturated fats and oils 
gives sulfonic acids that probably contain hydroxyl groups, but their 
structures are uncertain. 

ALDEHYDE AND KETONE SULFONIC ACIDS* 

The preparation of a considerable number of sulfonic acids has been 
accomplished through the addition of an alkali bisulfite to an unsatu¬ 
rated aldehyde or ketone in which the double bond is conjugated wfith 
the carbonyl group. Direct sulfonation of a ketone has been practical 
chiefly for the camphorsulfonic acids, and the replacement of halogen 
by sulfo groups has been tried in only a few instances. 

Aldehydesulfonic Acids. Sulfoacetaldehyde results from hydrolysis 
of an amide of formylmethionic acid with hydrochloric acid,-^^ and 
possibly from the treatment of potassium isethionate with fuming sul- 

OCHCH[S02N(C2H5)CoH5]2 + 3 H 2 O 

OCHCH2SO3H + H2SO4 + 2C0H5NHC2H5 

furic acid.^^*’-^^ The bisulfite addition product of sulfoacetaldehyde 
is probably formed in the reaction of 1 , 1 , 2 -trichloro- or tribromo- 
ethane with an alkali sulfite.-'® 

BrCH2CHBr2 + 3(NH4)2S03 + H 2 O 

NH4O3SCH2CHOHSO3NH4 + 3NH4Br + NH4HSO3 

Chlorosulfoacetaldchyde results from the action of fuming sulfuric 
acid upon acetylene dichloride.^’^'* 

H H H H HO H H 

C 1 C=CC 1 + 2 SO 3 CIC-CCl CIC—C =0 

I I SO3H 

SO3O2SO 

The sulfonic acid is hydrolyzed by 60% sulfuric acid to chloroacetalde- 
hyde and is oxidized by oxygen in alkaline solution or by hydrogen 
peroxide to chlorosulfoacetic acid. 

Acetaldehydedisulfonic acid and its chloro and bromo derivatives 
are mentioned in connection with the preparation of methionic 
acid (see p. 157 ). ) 3 -Sulfopropionaldchyde ^-sulfobutyralde- 

hyde,^^°’ 2 ‘® and a-methyl-y 3 -sulfuvalcraldehyde have been obtained 
from the corresponding unsaturated aldehydes. A disulfopropionalde- 
hyde is mentioned under alkylmethionic acids. The addition of sodium 

♦See under '^Methionic Acid” for disulfonic acids containing the carbonyl 
group. 
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bisulfite to citroncllal,^^® in which the double bond is not conjugated 
with the carbonyl group, gives the normal aldehyde addition product 
in the absence of excess sulfur dioxide when the reaction is carried out 
at 0°. In the presence of some sodium sulfite the sulfonic acid is 
formed from which the aldehyde cannot be recovered, dilute alkali 

(CH3)2C=CHCH2CH2—CH(CH 3 )CH 2 CH 0 + 2NaHS03 

(CH3)2C(S03Na)(CH2)3CH(CH3)CH2CH0HS03Na 
giving the sulfodihydrocitronellal. 

The reaction of sodium bisulfite with citral is more complex be¬ 
cause of the presence of two olefinic linkages, one of these being con¬ 
jugated with the aldehyde group. Here again the normal bisulfite ad¬ 
dition compound can be obtained under specific conditions, the pres¬ 
ence of an acid such as acetic being necessary. By carrying out the 
reaction with a mixture of sodium sulfite and sodium bicarbonate an 
addition product is obtained containing two molecules of bisulfite 
which is decomposed by dilute alkali into citral. The structure of 
this compound is not certain but it seems probable that it is as shown, 
since tliis would account for its reactions with alkali. It gives a semi- 

(CH2)2C=CHCH2CH2C(CH3)(S03Na)CHCH0HS03Na 

carbazonc which was interpreted to mean the presence of a free alde¬ 
hyde group. This reaction might come through rearrangement to the 
isomeric disulfonic acid, through dissociation of the aldehyde addition 
product, or if semi-carbazide acts like ammonia or hydrazine the re¬ 
action might also be formulated in the following fashion. 

RCHOHSOaNa + NH2NHCONH2 

RCH(NHNHC 0 NH 2 )S 03 Na + H 2 O 

By acid treatment the ^dabile” addition product is converted into an 
isomeric compound, one that also results by addition of two moles of 
sodium bisulfite to citral in acid solution. Further investigation is 
necessary to elucidate completely the nature of these reaction products. 

(CH 3 ) 2 C=CH(CH 2 ) 2 C=CHCH 0 + 2 NaHS 03 

ifla 

(CH3)2C(S03Na)(CH2)8C(S03Na)CH2CH0 

CH3 

Eetonesulfonic Acids. Potassium acetonesulfonate is obtained by 
heating chloroacetone with potassium sulfite solution.*®® It is un- 
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affected by warming with dilute mineral acids but it is cleaved by 
alkali. The free acid was obtained only as a syrup. By treating phen- 
acyl bromide with sodium sulfite in aqueous alcohol solution a 90 % 
yield of sodium benzoylmethanesulfonate results.^®^ When this is 
warmed with sodium hydroxide, cleavage to sodium benzoate occurs.^®^ 
It reacts with a diazonium chloride to give the arylhydrazone. 

C6H5N2CI + C6H5C0CH2S03Na CeHgCOCSOsNa + HCl 

II 

N—NHCeHs 

Chlorine removes the sulfo group and substitutes in the ring attached 
to nitrogen. 

CoHsCOCSOaNa 

II + 2CI2 + H2O —► 

NNHCeHs 

CeHsCOCCl 

II + 2 HC 1 + NaHS04 

NNHC6H4CI 

Practically all unsaturated ketones add sodium bisulfite at the 
carbon-carbon double bond as well as at the ketone group. As exam¬ 
ples, allylacetone,"®® mesityl oxide,phorone, carvone,^®® 2-methyl-2- 
cyclopentenone-1,^®® and a large number of unsaturated compounds 
containing aryl groups ^®^ may be cited. Pulegone gives the ^^normal’' 
addition product with sodium bisulfite,-®® but with sulfur dioxide in 
alcohol at 20 ® a sulfonic acid results.^®® The salts of this acid which 
contain non-poisonous metals are physiologically inactive. Sabinol is 
converted into its sulfonic acid at 0 ® in a similar manner. On heating 
with potassium hydroxide, this is changed into an alcohol which after 
reduction and then oxidation gives thujone. Its structure is, however, 
not entirely certain. 

Some of the sulfonic acids produced in this fashion have been shown 
to decompose with alkali ^®^*' with formation of the original or an iso¬ 
meric unsaturated ketone. 

The sulfonation of pulegone with sulfuric acid in acetic anhydride 
yields a cyclic sulfonate that undergoes hydrolysis with hot sodium 
hydroxide. 

CioHieO + H2SO4 C10H14SO3 + [2H2O] 

A number of higher-molecular-weight sulfonic acids obtained from 
ketones have been found to have wetting or detergent properties.^®^»^°^ 
Such compounds are those from oleone and palmitone,^®^® alkyl aryl 
ketones,and cholestenone.*®® In this last case it is surprising that 
substitution rather than addition occurs. 
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There is some analogy between the reaction of ^-ketosulfonic and 
carboxylic acids; acetonesulfonic acid when heated with concentrated 
sulfuric or phosphoric acid loses sulfur dioxide. To be strictly analo¬ 
gous this should be sulfur trioxide, but the reaction which does occur 
indicates a reactivity of the sulfo group above that of an unsubstituted 
acid. The phenylhydrazone with phosphorus trichloride forms a cyclic 
compound. 


CHaC^NNHCeHfi 


PCli 


CHaC—N 


CH2SO3K 


CH2 NCeHs 

\ / 

SO2 


Camphorsulfonic Acids. Sulfonic acids derived from d-camphor 
and a-bromo-d-camphor have been studied extensively because of their 
usefulness in the resolution of basic compounds. Reychler found it 
possible to sulfonate camphor in acetic anhydride solution with sul¬ 
furic acid to form a crystalline camphorsulfonic acid, m.p. 193 - 195 ®. 
The structure of this acid has been thoroughly investigated, the 10 - 
or )S-position of the sulfo group being most convincingly shown by the 
following reactions. 


H2C 


H2C 


CH2SO3H 

I 

c -c=0 


CH2 



H20 


H2C 


CH2S02C1 

I 

c-0=0 



CtHsN 


CH2 


COOH 



H 


H 
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The ketopinic acid structure is known from other reactions. 

The corresponding sulfo derivatives of l-camphor and dJ-camphor 
have also been prepared. 

Fusion of the d-camphor-y5-sulfonic acid with potassium hydrox¬ 
ide converts it into a-campholenic acid. By reduction with sodium 
in alcohol two isomeric hydroxysulfonic acids result,one of which 
can be dehydrated to the sultone. d-Camphor-/S-sulfonamide under 
the influence of a trace of alkali is converted into a cyclic compound 
as follows. 


H2O 


H2C 


CH2SO2NH2 

I 

c—c=o 


CH2 



CH2—S02 
I >N 
CH2—c—c 

I 

CH3CCH3 + H20 


CH2—C-CH2 


H 


In an examination of the anomalous luutarotation of primary amine 
salts of lO-camphorsulfonic acid it was found that these gradually lost 
water in anhydrous solvents with the formation of kctimines.^'”’ 


CH2S03-(NH3R) + 

I 

CH2— c — c=o 

I 

CH3CCH3 


CH2S03H 

I 

CH2—C-C=N—R 


CH2—C- 
H 


-CH2 


CH3CCH3 


CH2—C- 
H 


+ H2O 


-CH2 


Sulfonation of d-camphor with chlorosulfonic acid or fuming sulfuric 
acid^®' gives a racemic sulfo compound, dl-camphor-ir (or 8-)-sulfonic 
acid. The optically active forms have been obtained by reduction 
of the corresponding bromosulfonic acids, and by resolution of the 
inactive compound. Heating dl-camphor-w-sulfonyl chloride to 190 ° 
eliminates sulfur dioxide.®®^ 


H2C 


H2C 



C =0 H2C 


CH2 H2O 



+ SO2 


CH2 


Conversion of the sulfonyl chloride to the sulfoxide followed by oxida¬ 
tion ®®* gives the corresponding carboxylic acid as with the ^-sulfonyl 
chloride. 
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Another d-camphorsulfonic acid has been obtained by the sulfonat- 
ing action of methyl chlorosulfonate followed by hydrolysis. Oxida¬ 
tion gives camphoric acid so this must be the a- or 3 -sulfonic acid. 
The methyl ester is soluble in alkali owing to the acidity of the hydro¬ 
gen attached to carbon between the keto and sulfonate groupings. 
Heating the sulfonic acid to 200 ® with aniline regenerates d-camphor 
and forms sulfanilic acid. 

Sulfonation of the a-chloro or a-bromo-d-camphor forms the corre¬ 
sponding /^-sulfonic acids or the ir-sulfonic acids,depending 
upon the sulfonating conditions used. The 7r-compounds have been 
obtained in a pure state through the hydroxyhydrindamine salts. They 
show mutarotation in alkaline solution. Their sulfonyl chlorides are 
isomorphous and by mixing d-chlorocamphorsulfonyl chloride with 
J-bromocamphorsulfonyl chloride there is formed an “active race- 
mate.” The sulfonamides behave in an analogous manner. Oxida¬ 
tion of these sulfonic acids converts them into a camphoric acid deriv¬ 
ative.^^® 

The sulfonation of a-bromo-i-camphor and of a-bromo-di-cam- 
l)hor has been investigated. The sulfonic acid obtained in the latter 
case has also been obtained by mixing the active forms.^^^ The reso¬ 
lution of the dl compound with a-p-tolylethylamine is readily car¬ 
ried out. di,2-Dihydropapavarine has also been utilized®^® for this 
purpose. 

)3-Bromocamphor when sulfonated at 30 - 40 ® wuth sulfuric acid and 
acetic anhydride gives a 15 - 20 % yield of the a-sulfonic acid.®^^ The 
corresponding sulfonyl bromide decomposes in boiling xylene to give a 
mixture of a,^- and a',^-dibromocamphor. Bromination of the sulfon¬ 
amide forms a,)3-dibromocamphorsulfonamide w^hereas the acetyl de¬ 
rivative yields a',)S-dibromocamphor-a-sulfonamide. 

# ALIPHATIC SULFOCARBOXYLIC ACIDS 

The aliphatic a-sulfocarboxylic acids have been intensively inves¬ 
tigated during the last few years. Less information is available con¬ 
cerning the and y-sulfoacids but a number of them have been pre¬ 
pared. 

SULFOMONOCARBOXYLIC AciDS 

General Methods of Preparation. The application of the reaction 
between a halogen compound and a metal sulfite to the preparation of 
a sulfocarboxylic acid was apparently first made by Strecker in pre¬ 
paring sulfoacetic acid. This reaction has been studied for a large 
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number of halogenated fatty acids by Backer and Van Mels,®^® who 
investigated the kinetics of the reaction. In Table VI are given the 
reaction velocity constants for the potassium salts of the acids with 
potassium sulfite. K is for a bimolecular reaction. The results ob¬ 
tained when sodium or ammonium salts were used are not greatly dif¬ 
ferent from those given in the table, the values of K being only slightly 
lower. 

For the compounds listed in Table VI, the side reactions are negligi¬ 
ble for the experimental conditions used. With other halogen com¬ 
pounds these may become important. For d-a-bromoisobutyric acid, 

TABLE VI 

Halogenated Acids and Potassium Sulfite 


Acid 

K AT 25" 

Acid 

K AT 25" 

CICH2COOH 

0.00461 

CICH2CH2COOH 

0.000532 

BrCHsCOOH . 

0.454 

BrCHaCHsCOOH 

0.0205 

ICH2COOH 

0.793 

ICH2CH2COOH 

0.0326 

CI2CHCOOH 

0.000117 

CH3CH2CHBrCOOH 

0.0045 

ClBrCHCOOH 

0.00331 

CH3(CH2)2CHBrCOOH 

0.00234 

CH3CHCICOOH 

0.000160 

(CH3)2CHCHBrCOOII 

0.000037 

CHsCHBrCOOH 

0.0134 

CH3(CH2)3CHBrCOOH 

0.0015 

CH3CHICOOH 

0.0252 




hydrolysis proceeds much more rapidly than sulfonic acid formation. 
Bromomalonic acid is reduced, and ethylbromomalonic acid is both 
hydrolyzed and reduced. In the case of bromosuccinic acid the forma¬ 
tion of fumaric and maleic acids, hydrolysis to malic acid, and forma¬ 
tion of sulfosuccinic acid all occur simultaneously. 

Chlorosulfoacetic acid does not react in any way during two weeks^ 
standing, while the bromo compound is reduced to sulfoacetic acid. 
With dibromoacetic and of,a-dibromopropionic acids reduction and sul¬ 
fonic acid formation occur together. The a,^-dibromopropionic acid 
gives K = 0.0032, which is markedly less than either of the corre¬ 
sponding monobromo compounds. Which of the two bromines reacts 
the more rapidly was not determined. 

The esters of the halogenated acids react much more rapidly with 
potassium sulfite than do the salts of the acids. For these reactions 
it is advantageous to use 40% ethyl alcohol as a solvent. 

The reaction of sodium thiosulfate with the salts of halogenated 
acids has also been investigated.^®® The thiosulfonates formed are 
readily oxidized to the sulfonic acids. 

A thorough discussion of the various results obtained in the preced¬ 
ing work has been published.®^^*" The conclusions drawn which are of 
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interest from the standpoint of the preparation of the sulfoacids are: 
( 1 ) a bromo acid should be used; ( 2 ) with a chloro acid the addition 
of potassium iodide to the reaction mixture accelerates the reaction; 
(3) a low temperature and high concentrations of the reactants are 
desirable; (4) the use of 40% alcohol as a solvent speeds up the re¬ 
action to a marked degree as compared with the results in aqueous 
solution; (5) secondary reactions are reduced if an ester is used instead 
of the salt of the acid. With a salt of the acid, addition of the corre¬ 
sponding alkali salt also reduces the importance of side reactions by 
increasing the rapidity of sulfonate formation. 

The preparation of a-sulfo derivatives of the higher fatty acids such 
as lauric acid by treatment of the bromo compounds with an alkali 
sulfite in concentrated aqueous solution has been patented.®^® This 
reaction has also been applied to the halogen acids obtained from 
oleic or ricinoleic acids by addition of halogen to the ethylenic linkage. 
The reaction of ammonium sulfite with ammonium a-bromophenyl- 
acetate at room temperature gives a 70% yield of the sulfo acid 
isolated as the barium salt. In addition, an appreciable quantity of 
mandelic acid is produced. At higher temperatures the hydrolysis re¬ 
action becomes predominant. The corresponding a-chloro acid gives 
only a 35% yield while the use of ethyl a-bromophcnylacetate produces 
a practically theoretical yield of the sulfo compound. These results 
are in general accord with the results of the kinetic measurements al¬ 
ready discussed. The action of ammonium sulfite upon an iodolactone 
related to piperic acid proceeds normally.®-®^ 


/(>^CH 2 —CH—O—CO 

H2C<( I I 

NdI^ ich-ch 2 


(NH4)280| 
-> 


H20 


<: 


-CH—Q-CO 


0[^CH2- 

CK^ NH 4 O 3 SCH-CH 2 


Several a-sulfoacyl derivatives of urea and of guanidine have been 
prepared by the action of an alkali sulfite upon a corresponding chloro 
or bromo compound.®*^ 

The sulfonation of fatty acids with various reagents has received 
much attention. The action of sulfuric acid®®-* or chlorosulfonic 
acid upon acetic acid leads to the formation of sulfoacetic acid. By 
the use of sulfur trioxide it is possible to prepare the intermediate 
mixed anhydride which is stable enough to be isolated at 0 ® or below. 
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Sodium acetylsulfate is precipitated by sodium acetate from the acetic 
acid solution of the anhydride. 

CH3COOH + SO3 CH3COOSO3H 

CH3COOSO3H + CHaCOONa CHsCOOSOsNa + CH3COOH 

Acetylsulfuric acid has also been prepared by the action of acetic an¬ 
hydride with sulfuric acid and at a higher temperature from acetyl 
chloride and sulfuric acid.^^"* 

H2SO4 + CH3COCI CH3COOSO3H + HCl 

Heating the acetylsulfuric acid gives rise to sulfoacetic acid and vari¬ 
ous by-products whereas the sodium salt either alone or with sodium 
acetate yields acetic anhydride. 

2CH3C00S03Na (CH3C0)20 + Na2S207 
CHsCOOSOaNa + CHaCOONa (CH3C0)20 + Na 2 S 04 

In the preparation of sulfoacetic acid from acetyl chloride and silver 
sulfate the intermediate silver acetylsulfate must undergo a re¬ 
arrangement analogous to that of the free acid. 

Treatment of propionic acid with sulfur trioxide or propionic anhy¬ 
dride with sulfuric acid gives the mixed anhydride; this rearranges 
to the a-sulfonic acid when heated, but because of side reactions the 
yield is only 55%. Oleum reacts directly with propionic acid to give 
a 75% yield of the same compound. This indicates that the sulfonic 
acid may be formed in other ways than by rearrangement of the mixed 
anhydride. 

n-Butyric acid,isobutyric acid,®®® n-valeric acid,®®^ isovaleric 
acid,®®® methylethylacetic acid,®®® and methyl-n-propylacetic acid®®^® 
have all been converted into a-sulfonic acids by direct sulfonation. 
Better yields of the a-sulfovaleric acid were obtained by sulfonation of 
n-propylmalonic acid and loss of carbon dioxide. A reaction®®^® be¬ 
tween stearic acid and sulfuric acid may produce a sulfonic acid. The 
sulfonation method is not applicable in the preparation of aryl substi¬ 
tuted acids such as a-sulfophenylacetic acid as sulfonation of the 
aromatic nucleus occurs more easily than that of the side chain. Cam¬ 
phoric acid undergoes complex changes when heated with sulfuric acid 
to yield sulfocamphyllic acid.®®^® 

A study of the action of chlorosulfonic acid with some acyl chlorides 
has yielded interesting results. The reaction with acetyl chloride ®®° 
takes place even at a temperature of —10®, acetyl chlorosulfonate 
being the first product. Above 45® this rearranges to sulfoacetyl 
chloride. 
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CH 3 COCI + CISO 3 H CH 3 COOSO 2 CI + HCl 

CH 3 COOSO 2 CI CH 2 (S 03 H)C 0 C 1 

Above 60® with more chlorosulfonic acid further sulfonation occurs. 
The sulfonyl chloride was not isolated as such but as methanedisulfonic 

HO3SCH2COCI + CISO3H HO3SCH2SO2CI + CO2 + HCl 

acid. About 3% of a complex pyrone derivative was also found in 
the reaction mixture. 

In a similar study of the sulfonation of propionyl chloride some 
sulfopropionic acid was isolated but a considerable amount of con¬ 
densation product was formed even at room temperature. In the re¬ 
action of butyryl chloride with chlorosulfonic acid none of the sul¬ 
fonic acid was formed; carbon monoxide was evolved during the re¬ 
action and n-propyl ketone was isolated as one of the reaction prod¬ 
ucts. 

Sulfonation of the acid chlorides of higher acids including naphthenic 
acids at temperatures below 40® gives products stable to hard water 
that may be used as washing and emulsifying agents.®^® The con¬ 
densation of sulfonic acids obtained from acid chlorides with phenol 
has also been suggested as a source of wetting agents.®®*^® The sulfona¬ 
tion of complex amides of stearic acid probably occurs in the stearyl 
group. 

Sulfonation of chloroacetic acid with chlorosulfonic acid at 
140-150® yields chlorosulfoacetic acid with chloromethanedisulfonic 
acid as a by-prdouct. Bromosulfoacetic acid has been prepared in 
70% yield by the action of sulfur trioxide upon bromoacetic acid. 

BrCHaCOOH + SO 3 BrCH 2 C 00 S 03 H BrCH(S 03 H)COOH 

Sulfonation of a-chloro-, or a-bromopropionic acid®^- gives only 25- 
30% yields of the sulfonic acid, halogenation of a-sulfopropionic acid 
being more satisfactory. 

The unsaturatcd fatty acids add sodium bisulfite readily to give the 
corresponding sulfonates. When the double bond is in the a-position, 
)3-suIfonic acids always result. Thus ^-sulfobutyric acid is formed in 
good yields from crotonic acid. Similarly cinnamic and tropic acids 
add a bisulfite to give the two /0-sulfophcnylpropionic acids.®^^ A 
number of halogen substituted unsaturated acids add a bisulfite and 
then lose hydrogen halide. Thus a-bromoacrylic acid®^® behaves as 
follows. 

CH2==CHBrCOONH4 + NH 4 HSO 3 

CH(S 03 NH 4 )=CHC 00 H + NH4Br 
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The resulting cis-jff-sulfoacrylic acid is also formed from trans-fi- 
chloroacrylic acid and concentrated ammonium sulfite at 70®. The 
cis-/J-chloro acid similarly yields the trans-^-snUo acid. This latter 
with strong potassium bisulfite is converted into ^,/S-disulfopropionic 
acid. By the action of ammonium sulfite upon the a-bromo- or 
chlorocrotonic acids there always results the same ^-sulfocrotonic 
acid®^® and a disulfobutyric acid, probably the )9,)8-compound. The 
y5-sulfocrotonic acid structure is evident from its reduction to ^-sulfo- 
butyric acid. Halogenation converts it into an a-halo-j9-sulfocrotonic 
acid. 

Benzoylacrylic acid reacts instantly with cold sodium bisulfite,®*^ 
the keto group exerting an activating influence. 

Mention of the reaction of sodium bisulfite with coumarin and its 
derivatives may be made here.®*^*®^® Dey and Row®*® believe that 
this reaction proceeds as follows. 



4- NaHSOa + H 2 O 


I^OH 

I JcH(S 03 Na)CH 2 C 00 H 


Good evidence for the presence of a phenolic group is available but 
the position of the sulfo group is assumed. If an alkyl or aryl group 
is attached to either of the unsaturated carbons no addition occurs; 
an acetyl or carbethoxy group does not have this inhibiting effect. 
3,6-Dinitrocoumarin with sodium sulfite yields 5-nitrosalicylaldehyde. 

6,7-Dihydroxycoumarin (aesculitin) adds sodium bisulfite to form a 
sulfonate which was believed to have structure I or 11. It seems 
likely that an opening of the lactone ring may have occurred here as 
with coumarin to give III. 


O 



Ho/Y 
HolJ^ ia 

VL'^ \ 03 Na 

II 



CH 2 COOH 


III 


Treating the sodium salt with acetic anhydride eliminates sodium bi¬ 
sulfite giving the diacetate of the original product.®®' Heating the 
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free acid to 95° also results in loss of the sulfo group with evolution 
of sulfur dioxide and water. 

Sodium bisulfite does not add to umbelliferone, daphnetine, diethyl- 
aesculitin, and triethylaesculetinic acid.®®°** 

Acetylenic acids and esters add bisulfites. Propiolic acid reacts 
with ammonium sulfite to give ^rans-)3-sulfoacrylic acid.®*® Methyl 
phenylpropiolate and methyl n-amylpropiolate give both mono- and 
disulfonates with sodium bisulfite whereas sodium phenylpropiolate 
adds only one mole of the reagent. 

CeHsfeCCOONa + NaHSOa C 6 H 5 C=CHCOONa 

SOsNa 

Other bisulfite addition reactions are given under the preparation of 
sulfodicarboxylic acids. 

The conversion of unsaturated fatty acids or their glycerides into 
sulfonic acids has been mentioned frequently in the patent literature.®®® 
Such sulfonations may be effected in acetic acid or anhydride,®®®®*^^® 
sulfur dioxide,®®®^ carbon tetrachloride,®®®® or a highly chlorinated 
ethylene.®®®"^® In addition, the sulfonations have been carried out in 
the presence of such diverse reagents as salts of acetic or sulfoacetic 
acid,®®®^ a variety of phosphorus compounds,®®®^'* and chlorides of sul¬ 
fur, boron, and other elements.®®®* Having an alkyl hydrogen sulfate 
present also has been suggested.®®®-^'* If the sulfonation occurs in the 
presence of an aromatic hydrocarbon ®®®*''* or phenol ®®®"‘ condensations 
likewise take place. Sulfonation of an oleic anilide may give a sul¬ 
fonic acid ®®®*^ of the aliphatic type. 

Recently ®®®® the action of sulfuric acid on camphenecarboxylic acids 
has been investigated. Sulfonic acids and sultones are formed. 

The addition of chlorosulfonic acid to unsaturated acids may be con¬ 
sidered to be a general method for preparing chlorosulfonic acids al¬ 
though it has received little attention outside of the technical litera¬ 
ture. Thus, reaction occurs with undecylenic ®®*® and oleic ®®*** acids to 
give chloro compounds that lose hydrogen chloride very readily. This 
method may also be applied to unsaturated hydroxy acids ®®® if enough 
chlorosulfonic acid is used to react with both the alcohol group and the 
double bond. 

This method has been generalized in another manner by the claim ®®® 
that sulfonic acids are formed by the action of the ^^onium^^ compound 
of a sulfonating agent stronger than sulfuric acid with an unsaturated 
acid. That true sulfonic acids are formed by the action of various 
sulfonating agents upon castor oil and other unsaturated oils seems to 
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be no longer in doubt but the precise nature of these acids is not 
yet known. 

Sulfoacetic Acid and Derivatives. Sulfoacetic acid has been ob¬ 
tained in several ways other than those given in the general discussion 
of preparation methods. It is formed in good yields by the oxidation 
of thioglycolic acid with dilute nitric acid,^*'^® the corresponding disul¬ 
fide with hydrogen peroxide/®^** and of iscthionic acid with chromic 
acid.^®® Oxidation of the disulfide of thioglycolic acid with silver sul¬ 
fate gives a mixture containing some sulfoacetic acid.^^*'^ The urcide 
of sulfoacetic acid is hydrolyzed to barium sulfoacctate by barium 
hydroxide.^®^ Chlorosulfoacetic acid is reduced to the halogen-free 
compound by sodium amalgam.®^’^*’ The most practical method of 
preparation is probably by the chloroacetic acid-sodium sulfite re¬ 
action already discussed (sec p. 142). 

Sulfoacetic acid is a hygroscopic solid which crystallizes as a mono- 
hydrate of m.p. 84~S6°. Unlike malonic acid it is a very stable 
compound, undergoing no decomposition when boiled in dilute acid or 
alkali solution. By heating to 190° with concentrated sulfuric acid, 
carbon dioxide is evolved. With heat alone decomposition sets in ^ 
at 245°. Broraination at 120° in water solution forms an unstable acid 
which loses carbon dioxide to give dibromomethanesulfonic acid.^®^ 
Electrolytic oxidation gives carbon dioxide and sulfuric acid. 

Sulfoacetic acid in acetic anhydride is an efficient condensing 
agent for the preparation of pyrylium salts and other complex prod¬ 
ucts from methyl aryl ketones. Similarly a mixture of acetyl chloride 
with 0.025 times its weight of concentrated sulfuric acid is superior to 
other catalysts for preparing benzopyrones and pyranones. Here 
also the active catalyst is probably sulfoacetic acid or a derivative of 
this. 

A thorough study has been made of various cobaltous and cupric 
salts of sulfoacetic and sulfopropionic acids including a number of 
the coordination compounds containing pyridine. Because of the dif¬ 
ference in acidity of the sulfo and carboxy groups the acid salts are 
sulfonates rather than acetates. The more common salts have been 
prepared by the investigators referred to under the preparation and 
reactions of the acid. By the reaction of phosphorus pentachloride 
upon the sodium salt, chlorination as well as acid chloride forma¬ 
tion occurs. From the dry silver salt and ethyl iodide there is ob¬ 
tained the diethyl ester which was reported to undergo decom¬ 

position when distilled. Esterifying the free acid with alcohol yields 
the monoethyl esterHO.qSCH2COOC2H5. 
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High-molecular-weight esters of sulfoacetic acid obtained by the 
action of a compound such as cetyl chloroacetate with sodium sulfite 
are claimed to be of value as wetting, dispersing, emulsifying, or foam- 
producing agents. Similar claims are made for the amides made by 
the action of amines upon ethyl sodium sulfoacetate or from the 
action of sodium sulfite upon N-alkylamides of chloroacetic acid.®'”® 
Amido esters of the general formula RC 0 NHCH 2 CH 200 CCH 2 S 03 Na 
have been described in patents.®"”*' Compounds with the structure 
RCOOCHsCHoNHCOCHaSOsNa are also known.®^”® 

C17H35NH2 + Na03SCH2C00C2H5 

NaOaSCHaCONHCiTHss + C 2 H 5 OH 
CICH 2 CONHR + Na 2 S 03 Na 03 SCH 2 C 0 NHR + NaCl 

The Halosulfoacetic Acids, Treating trichloroethylene with oleum 
followed by hydrolysis converts it into chlorosulfoacetic acid.®’’^ 

Cl 2 C=CHCl + 2 SO 3 ^ CI 2 C-CHCl ^ HOOCCHCISO 3 H 

I I 

OSO 3 —SO 2 

Interestingly enough, the acid can also be obtained from si/??i-dichloro- 
ethylene.®^^ 

CHC1=CHC1 + 2 SO 3 CHCl—CHCl HO 3 SCHCICHO 

I I 

SO 3 O 2 SO 

2 HO 3 SCHCICHO + O 2 + 4NaOH 2 Na 03 SCHClC 00 Na + 4 H 2 O 

By boiling trichloroacetic acid with potassium sulfite one of the chlo¬ 
rines is removed by reduction and another replaced by a sulfo group to 
give potassium chlorosulfoacetate.®"® 

CI3CCOOK + 2K2SO3 + H20-^K03SCHCIC00K + 2 KCI + KHSO4 

The acid is also formed in small quantity by oxidation of pseudothio- 
hydantoin with potassium chlorate and hydrochloric acid. 

The free acid exists as very hygroscopic needles. It is reduced by 
sodium amalgam to sulfoacetic acid,®”^*' a change which strangely 
enough also occurs by action of alcoholic ammonia at 140-160°. 
Bromination of the acid results both in bromine substitution and loss 
of carbon dioxide. 

HO3SCHCICOOH + Br2 HOsSCHClBr + CO2 

The resolution of chlorosulfoacetic acid into its optically active com¬ 
ponents has been accomplished by the slow crystallization of its alka- 
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loidal salts from cold aqueous solution and in better yield by the 
use of i-hydroxyhydrindamine in methanol. Neutral salts of the 
active forms of the acid are slowly racemized in aqueous solution even 
at room temperature. This is greatly accelerated by hydroxyl ions 
and, of course, by higher temperatures. 

Bromosulfoacetic acid has been prepared in 76% yield by bromi- 
nation of sulfoacetic acid in hydrobromic acid solution at 80° in a 
sealed tube using a trace of iodine as a catalyst. The free acid melts 
at 119.5°. 

The acid does not decompose in aqueous solution at 100°, but at 
200° carbon dioxide is evolved. The pure acid undergoes a peculiar 
oxidation-reduction reaction when heated at 120°. 

2H03SCHBrC00H HO3SCH2COOH + [H03SCBr2C00H] 

[HOsSCBraCOOH] CHBr2S03H + CO2 

The dibromosulfoacctic acid is unstable and evolves carbon dioxide. 

The resolution of bromosulfoacetic acid has been accomplished 
by the cold crystallization of its alkaloidal salts as for the chlorine 
analog and also by the so-called method of hot crystallization using 
only the brucine salt. The racemization of the pure acid or its neutral 
salts is slow, but in alkaline solution proceeds very rapidly, quantita¬ 
tively more readily than for the chloro compound.®"® 

Phenylsulfoacetic Acid. The preparation of phenylsulfoacetic acid 
has already been mentioned (see p. 143). Heating an aqueous solution 
of a neutral salt of this acid causes racemization ®as with a halogen- 
ated sulfoacetic acid. Heating the free acid with aniline gives the 
anilide, whereas with o-phenylene diamine an amidine results. 

C6H5CH(S03H)C00H + 2CGH5NH2 

C6H5CH(S03H3NC6H5)C0NHC6H5 + H2O 
C6H6CH(S03H)C00H + C6H4(NH2)2 

^CC(S03H)C6H6 + 2H2O 

a-^Sulfopropionic Acid and Derivatives. The monohydrate of a-df- 
sulfopropionic acid melts at 100.5°. The acid salts are weak acids ®®° 
apparently no stronger than propionic acid. It is probable that a neu¬ 
tral functional derivative such as the sulfonamide group would enhance 
the acid properties of the carboxyl group, but this is not true for the 
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sulfonate ion. Resolution of the acid has been effected by the use of 
strychnine.^®^ Reaction of the dJ-acid with aromatic amines gives the 
arylammonium sulfonate of the carboxamide.®®^ 

The preparation of the a-chloro- and a-bromosulfopropionic acids 
has already been mentioned.®^® Both compounds have been resolved 
by means of their strychnine salts. The active forms are not race- 
mized as are the corresponding acetic acid derivatives. This is no 
doubt because of the absence of hydrogen in the alpha position to the 
carboxyl group. 

a-Sulfo-)5-phenylpropionic acid®®® results from the reaction of a 
concentrated potassium pyrosulfite solution at 0° upon benzylbromo- 
acetic acid. The active forms are racemized by heating in alkaline 
solution at 100° for several hours. 

P-Sulfopropionic Acid and Derivatives; Cysteic Acid. ^-Sulfopro- 
pionic acid has been prepared by the action of ammonium sulfite upon 
/?-iodopropionic acid®^®^^®®^ and through the catalytic reduction of the 
cis and trans /3-sulfoacrylic acids.®®® It is one of the products formed 
in the action of a cupric,®®® silver,®®® or mercuric salt®®^ upon 
carboxyethyl) disulfide. The reactions that occur are shown by the 
equations. 

4 (H 00 CCH 2 CH 2 S )2 + 9H2O -h IOCUSO4 

5 CUOOCCH 2 CH 2 SCU + 3 HOOCCH 2 CH 2 SO 3 H + IOH 2 SO 4 
3(NaOOCGH2CH2S)2 + 5 Ag 2 S 04 + 3 H 2 O 
5AgOOCCH2CH2SAg + 5 NaHS 04 + H 00 CCH 2 CH 2 S 03 Na 

Several derivatives of the acid have been prepared by Bigelow and 
co-workers.®®^ The action of ammonia produces a cyclic imide. 

CH 2 —SO 2 

CIO 2 SCH 2 CH 2 COCI + 4 NH 3 I >NNH4 + 2 NH 4 CI 

CH 2 —CO 

Neutral alkyl esters were obtained from the silver salt. 

Ag 03 SCH 2 CH 2 C 00 Ag+ 2 C 2 H 6 l C2H603SCH2CH2C00C2H6+2AgI 

It has been mentioned earlier that the conversion of cystine or 
cysteine to taurine (see p. 119) can be effected by oxidation and de- 
carboxylation.^®^»^®®®'^ The intermediate cysteic acid (a-amino-/?-sul- 
fopropionic acid) may be obtained in a variety of ways. Oxidation 
of cystine by oxygen occurs in the presence of hydrochloric but not 
sulfuric acid.®®® Copper salts accelerate the reaction.®®® Hydrogen 
peroxide is a satisfactory reagent, particularly in the presence of 
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vanadic, tungstic, or molybdic acid,^®® or ferrous sulfate.®^^ The re¬ 
action with iodine is practically quantitative in acid solution. 

(SCH2CHNH2C00H)2 + 5I2 + 6H2O 

2HO3SCH2CHNH2COOH + lOHI 

Peroxysulfuric acid also gives good results.®*’^ A study of the kinetics 
of the oxidation with thallic sulfate found the conversion to be second 
order with an activation energy of 24,200 cal.®‘’^ The treatment of 
cystine with silver or copper salts results in a complex reaction where 
part of the cystine is reduced to cysteine and the remainder oxidized 
to cysteic acid or the sulfinic acid. It was shown by Simonsen 
that in the iodine reaction a sulfinic acid is probably an intermediate 
step. If the oxidation is carried out in methyl cyanide with benzoyl 
hydrogen peroxide the disulfone is formed. A small yield of cysteic 
acid results from the oxidation of human hair with 2% permanga¬ 
nate,®*’® I-Cysteic acid crystallizes as needles while the dl form occurs 
as square or rectangular plates.®**® It would be expected that the free 

acid would have the dipolar ion formula, OaSCHoCHNH.iCOOH. A 
study of the titration curve indicated that Ka = 2 X 10 
The decarboxylation of cysteic acid has already been men- 
tioned.^"’®®^**^^ The rate of deamination^®^ and the equilibrium with 
carbon dioxide have been investigated. The rate of the absorption 
of cysteic acid from the intestine of the dog is intermediate between 
the rates for dJ-methionine and Z-cystine,^®® but it is oxidized and the 
sulfur is excreted more slowly than for cysteine and its other oxidation 
products or methionine when fed in a human diet. The oxidation 
of cysteic acid that occurs in the rabbit is due to the microflora in the 
intestine.'*®® 

Glycylcysteic acid has been prepared in 91% yield by the oxidation 
of glycylcystine with bromine water.^®® 

Higher Sulfonated Fatty Acids. The preparation of the sulfobutyric 
and higher fatty acids has already been mentioned (see p. 142). Reso¬ 
lution of a-sulfobutyric and valeric ^®^ acids has been effected 
through their alkaloidal salts. Heating a sulfo acid with an aromatic 
amine leads to anilide formation. 

C3H7CH(S03H)C00H + 2C6H5NH2 

C3H7CH(S03NH3CoH6)CONHC6H6 + H 2 O 

a-Sulfoisobutyric acid, obtained by the sulfonation method and 
also by oxidation of dimethylpseudothiohydantoin with potassium 
chlorate and hydrochloric acid, has been studied in some detail. It 
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gives a dihydrate melting at 68®. Methyl a-sulfoisobutyrate results 
from heating the free acid with methanol containing hydrogen chloride. 
The dimethyl ester has been obtained from the silver salt and methyl 
iodide. This with methanol at 100® reverts to the mono ester. 

(CH 3 ) 2 C(S 03 H)C 00 H + CH 3 OH 

(CH3)2C(S03H)C00CH3 + H2O 
(CH3)2C(S03Ag)C00Ag + 2CH3I 

(CH 3 ) 2 C(S 03 CH 3 )C 00 CH 3 + 2 AgI 
(CH3)2C(S03CH3)C00CHa + CH3OH 

(CH3)2C(S03H)C00CH3 + (CH3)20 

With ammonia the dimethyl ester reacts as follows. 

(CH 3 ) 2 C(S 03 CHs)C 00 CH 3 + 2 NH 3 

(CH3)2C(S03NH4)C00CH3 + CH3NH2 

Possibly under more vigorous reaction conditions, the second ester 
group would be converted to the amide. The neutral sodium salt of 
the acid with phosphorus pentachloride gives the acid chloride 
which reacts with methanol as follows. 

(CH3)2C(S02C1)C0C1 + CH3OH 

(CH 3 ) 2 C(S 02 C 1 )C 00 CH 3 + HCl 

(CH3)2C(S02C1)C00CH3 + 3 NH 3 

(CH3)2C(S02NH2)C0NH2 + NH 4 CI + CH 3 OH 

Ammonia reacts with the product as indicated to give the diamide. 
This decomposes at about 340® without melting. Attempts to prepare 
by action with urea an analog of barbituric acid were unsuccessful. 
This series of reactions demonstrates in an excellent manner the dif¬ 
ferent behavior of the sulfonic and carboxylic acids toward various 
reagents. 

The /S-sulfocarboxylic acids are usually made from the addition of 
a bisulfite to an unsaturated acid as indicated earlier. /J-Sulfobutyric 
acid has also been obtained by oxidation of the thiol with bromine in 
aqueous solution.^®® The most notable difference between the a- and 
^-sulfo acids is in the resistance to raceraization shown by the active 
forms of the latter. 

Disulfocarboxylic Acids. A few disulfocarboxylic acids are known. 
Aside from the addition of bisulfites to acetylenic acids already men¬ 
tioned,®®^ they have been obtained from the bisulfite addition products 
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of unsaturated aldehydes and malonic acid. In the case of acrolein 
this occurs as shown below. 

CH2=CHCH0 + 2KHSO3 KO3SCH2CH2CHOHSO3K 
KO3SCH2CHOHSO3K + CH 2 (C 00 H )2 

K03SCH2CH2CH(S03K)CH2C00H + CO2 + H2O 

In addition to the crystalline potassium salt whose formula is given 
in the equation, an isomer was also present, but this was not isolated 
in a pure state. The free acids were obtained only as syrups. Aniline 
reacts with )S,8-disulfovaleric acid readily. 

H03SCH2CH2CH(S03H)CH2C00H + SCeHsNHa 

C6H5NH303S(CH2)2CH(S03NH3C6H5)CH2C0NHC6H5 + H2O 

Both acids with potassium hydroxide decompose into vinylacrylic acid. 

A disulfonic acid has also been obtained from crotonic aldehyde, 
aniline again reacting to give a crystalline derivative. 

CH3CH(S03K)CH2CH0HS03K + CH 2 (C 00 H )2 

CH3CH(S03K)CH2CH(S03K)CH2C00H + CO2 + H2O 

Fusion of the acid with alkali decomposed it to sorbic acid in 50% 
yields. 

Cinnamic aldehyde behaves exactly the same as the simple aliphatic 
aldehydes except for the formation of a small amount of by-product, 
an unsaturated sulfonic acid of the formula C 6 H 5 CH(S 03 H)CH 2 CH= 
CHCOOH. The success of this type of condensation reaction depends 
partly upon the stability of the bisulfite addition compound. Potas¬ 
sium hydrogen malonate may be used instead of malonic acid, but 
attempts to carry out the reaction with methylmalonic acid, succinic 
acid, or arylacetic acids were unsuccessful. Condensation of glyoxal 
sodium bisulfite with malonic acid^^® produces )S-hydroxy-/?'-sulfo- 
adipic acid lactone. 

(CH 0 HS 03 Na )2 + 2CH2(COOH)2 
HOOC—GH 2 CHCH(S 03 Na)CH 2 C =0 + 2 CO 2 + 2 H 2 O + NaHSOa 

1 - Q_ - 1 

SULFODICARBOXYLIC ACIDS 

Although sulfomalonic acid is too unstable to be obtained in the 
free state, a number of compounds supposedly related to this are 
known. Cyanoacetanilide and other similarly substituted amides 
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are readily sulfonated by chlorosulfonic acid in chloroform solution, a 
reaction which was interpreted by its investigators to proceed as fol¬ 
lows. 

NCCH 2 CONHC 6 H 6 + 2 CISO 3 H NCC(S 03 H) 2 C 0 NHC 6 H 5 + 2HC1 

In view of the ease with which anilides are sulfonated and the fact 
that cyanoacetamide did not sulfonate under the same conditions, at 
least one of the sulfo groups is probably in the aromatic nucleus. The 
sulfonation of malonanilide can be explained in a similar manner. 
However, the monosulfonic acid obtained from N,N'-di-n-propylma- 
lonamide is undoubtedly a true sulfodicarboxylic acid derivative. The 
claim that arylamides of methylmalonic acid disulfonate as shown in 
the equation seems very improbable, at least one of the sulfo groups 
more likely entering an aromatic nucleus. Higher alkylamides of 

CH 3 CH(CONHAr )2 + 2 CISO 3 H 

H03SCH2C(S03H)(C0NHAr)2 + 2HC1 

sulfomalonic acid salts have been patented as wetting agents. 

Sulfosuccinic acid has been obtained in a variety of ways. It results 
from the action of sulfur trioxide upon succinic acid, from succinyl 
chloride and silver sulfate,®-^ by oxidation of thiolsuccinic acid with 
nitric acid,^^® and by oxidation of pseudothiohydantoinacetic acid with 
chloric acid.^^® Sodium sulfite reacts with bromosuccinic acid^^" to 
give a mixture of fumaric, maleic, and sulfosuccinic acids. a,a'-Di- 
bromosuccinic acid with potassium bisulfite is first converted into 
fumaric acid which then adds a second mole of bisulfite to give the 
sulfo compound.^*^'^^® Maleic acid^^®'*^® likewise adds a bisulfite, the 
reaction occurring more rapidly than with fumaric acid. The acid salts 
of fumaric acid react more rapidly than the neutral ones while for 
maleic acid the reverse is true. In these reactions and other similar 
ones a systematic study of the influence of the pH of the mixture upon 
reaction rate would give interesting results. 

Sulfosuccinic acid is a very soluble hygroscopic compound which, 
however, has been obtained in crystalline form.^^® By heating with 
strong potassium hydroxide-it is decomposedinto the potassium 
salts of sulfurous, oxalic, acetic, and sulfoacetic acids. The racemiza- 
tion of the active forms of sulfosuccinic acid occurs readily. Higher 
alkyl esters and amides of sulfosuccinic acid are excellent wetting 
agents.^2^ 

Addition of sodium thiosulfate to maleic acid^^^ gives a small 
amount of thiolsulfosuccinic acid. 
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HCCOOH HC(SH)COOH 

II + NazSaOa 1 

HCCOOH HC(S 03 Na)C 00 Na 

The sym-dJ-disulfosuccinic acid results by addition of a bisulfite to 
acetylcnedicarboxylic acid,^““ reaction of a bisulfite with bromomaleic 
or bromofumaric acid, and sulfonation of succinic anhydride with sul¬ 
fur trioxide. None of the meso acid was isolated from the products of 
any of these reactions. The pure acid melts at 160°. It may be re¬ 
solved as the strychnine salt. 

The preparation of the various sulfomethylsuccinic acids may 
be summarized by the following equations. 

CH2=C(C00H)CH2C00H -I- KHSO 3 

K 03 SCH 2 CH(C 00 H)CH 2 C 00 H (85% yield) 
CH 2 BrCH(COOH)CH 2 COOH + K 2 SO 3 

K03SCH2CH(C00H)CH2C00H -1- KBr (Side reactions 
reduce the yield obtained by this method.) 
CH3CH(C00H)CH(C00H)2 + S 03 (orClS 03 H) 

CH3CH(C00H)CH(S03H)C00H + C02(+ HCl) 

A 40% yield of the barium salt was obtained by the chlorosulfonic 
acid method in this last reaction. This acid could not be prepared 
from the proper bromo compound and aqueous sodium sulfite, hydroly¬ 
sis occurring. It has been obtained by oxidation of thiohydantoin- 
a-propionic acid.^®* 

The addition of a bisulfite to citraconic acid gives the best yield of 
this isomeric acid.‘^®’^^‘’^“® 

CH 3 CBr(COOH)CH 2 COOH + K2SO3 

CH3C(S03K)C00HCH2C00H 

CH3C(C00H)=CHC00H + KHSO3 

CH 3 C(S 03 K)(C 00 H)CH 2 C 00 H (84% yield) 
CH3CH(C00H)CH2C00H + SO3 ^ 

CH3C(S03H) (C00H)CH2C00H 

All three sulfomethylsuccinic acids have been resolved into their 
active forms. As would be predicted, the acid in which there is no 
hydrogen attached to the asymmetric carbon atom is highly resistant 
to racemization. A considerable number of salts of these acids have 
been prepared. 
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Oxidation of sulfocamphyllic acid with nitric acid gives a sulfo- 
isopropylsuccinic acid, H 00 CCH 2 CH[C(S 03 H) (CH 8 ) 2 ]COOH. 

By the direct sulfonation of glutaric acid or from the reaction of 
alkali sulfite upon the dibromoglutaric acid there are obtained both 
the meso and dJ-a,a'-disulfoglutaric acids.^^^ Glutaconic acid adds so¬ 
dium bisulfite to give the )3-sulfoglutaric acid. 

Two unsaturated sulfodicarboxylic acids are known. Sulfonation of 
maleic or fumaric acid with excess sulfur trioxide occurs readily at 
60-70° apparently without attacking the double bond. The addition 
of potassium bisulfite to acetylenedicarboxylic acid gives only a trace 
of the primary addition product because the second molecule adds 
more rapidly than the first. 

/?-Chloroglutaconic acid with potassium bisulfite^®® gives )9-sulfo- 
glutaconic acid, the primary addition product losing hydrogen chloride. 
The second molecule of bisulfite adds slowly so it is possible to prepare 
the ^-sulfoglutaconic acid from glutinic acid (HOOC— C^C —CH 2 - 
COOH). 

ALKANEDISULFONIC ACIDS 

Methanedisulfonic (Methionic) Acid. RIethionic acid has been ex¬ 
tensively investigated, partly because it is readily obtainable and 
partly owing to its formal relationship to malonic acid. 

It is produced in small amounts in a number of reactions involving 
the use of sulfur trioxide or fuming sulfuric acid. Thus, it has been 
isolated from the reaction mixture obtained by sulfonating ethyl 
ether,ethyl sulfate,^®® acetonitrile, acetamide, sulfoacetic acid,^®^ 
acetic acid,^®® and lactic acid.^®® Acetylene dissolves readily in 50% 
fuming sulfuric acid^®^ to give mostly formylmethionic acid, but a 
small amount of this decomposes to form methionic acid. Similar re¬ 
sults are attained by sulfonation of acetaldehyde.^®® 

0 HCCH(S 03 H )2 CO + CH 2 (S 03 H )2 

In addition, it has been prepared by the action of potassium sulfite 
upon chloroform, iodoform,®®*^ and potassium trichloromethanesulfon- 
ate,^®® and in small yields from the reaction of ammonium sulfite with 
1,1,2-trichloroethane**® or the corresponding bromine compound. Re¬ 
duction of diiodomethionic acid with sodium amalgam converts it into 
methionic acid.^'^^ Potassium sulfite ^®^® also does this. Oxidation of 
methylene trithiocarbonateand of methylene thiocyanate®® have 
also been mentioned as sources of the acid. 

One of the most satisfactory methods of preparation involves the 
decomposition of formylmethionic acid by aqueous alkali.^®^ This is 
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readily obtainable by the action of fuming sulfuric acid upon acety¬ 
lene or acetaldehyde,^^® and from potassium sulfite and chloral hy- 
drate.*^^® 

The reaction of methylene chloride with potassium sulfite also 
lias been recommended as a convenient method of preparation, the 
potassium methionate being produced in 85% yield. 

Pure methionic acid is a hygroscopic crystalline material which 
is strongly acidic in aqueous solution.^^® It forms a solid hydrate 
which separates from a concentrated water solution. The barium salt 
of the acid is sufficiently insoluble in alcohol to make it useful in the 
quantitative determination of the acid.^®^® A large number of other 
salts have been investigated in some detail. 

The acid is very stable toward heat, acid, and alkali.*^^ In heating 
the acid above 160° slight decomposition occurs, but it may be distilled 
practically unchanged in a high vacuum.^®*® Heated with 20% of its 
weight of water at 220-270° under 15-20 mm. pressure, it decomposes 
with formation of methanesulfonic acid and sulfuric acid. 

It is claimed that methionic acid may be condensed with '4iexa- 
decenc^’ in the presence of dehydrating agents to give a high-molccular- 
weight sulfonic acid of value in the textile industry. Substantially the 
same claims are made for the product obtained from methionic acid 
and butyl ricinoleate.^*® 

No reaction occurs when methionic acid is heated with strong oxidiz¬ 
ing agents such as nitric acid or chlorine.'*®^® Methionic acid cannot 
be esterified by heating with an alcohol. Under these conditions 
ethers ^ are formed at temperatures similar to those required when 
sulfuric acid is the reagent employed. The methyl and ethyl esters 
have been obtained, however, by the action of the alkyl iodides upon 
silver methionate.'*®^*^^*®^ The methyl ester is a solid (m.p. not given) 
which distils at 194-200°/16 mm. and the ethyl homolog melts at 
28-29°. The lower alkyl esters have also been obtained in an impure 
state by the action of methanedisulfonyl chloride on the alcohols. If 
the temperature is allowed to rise appreciably the ester is decomposed 
to the acid. 

CH2(S02C1)2 + 2ROH CH2(S020R)2 + 2HC1 

CH2(S020R)2 + 2ROH 2 R 2 O + CH2(S03H)2 

Undoubtedly the use of a base such as pyridine and good temperature 
control would make this a satisfactory method of preparation. 

Unlike the alkyl esters, the aryl esters, which can be obtained from 
phenols and the acid chloride, are very stable compounds.^®®** They 
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dissolve readily in dilute alkali but are precipitated unchanged by 
acids. Hydrolysis occurs only by heating with 50% sodium hydroxide, 
while the alkyl esters are completely hydrolyzed by hot water in which 
the methyl ester is readily soluble. While the aryl esters are acidic 
enough to form alkali metal salts in aqueous solution, the alkyl esters 
give these only in an anhydrous solvent such as benzene through the 
action of the metal, and the salts are decomposed by either alcohol or 
water. Thus phenyl methionate is apparently a stronger acid than 
ethyl malonate whereas the alkyl methionates are weaker. The alkali 
metal derivatives of both alkyl and aryl esters are readily alkylated 
by alkyl iodides or methyl sulfate. This provides a method for the 
synthesis of homologs of methionic acid that would be otherwise diffi¬ 
cult to obtain. It seems of some interest that the alkyl sodiomethi- 
onates do not appear to undergo intramolecular alkylation which 
might be expected to take place as follows. 

NaCH(S03CH3)2 CH3CH(S03Na)S03CH3 

An attempt to prepare benzyl methionate from benzyl chloride and 
silver methionate in benzene solution gave diphenylmethane. Silver 
sulfate was then also found to act as a catalyst in this reaction. 

C6HSCH2CI + CeHe ——S CeHsCHaCeHs + HCl 

A mixed ester, methyl phenyl methionate, has been prepared by the 
action of methyl iodide upon silver phenyl methionate.'*®^ In water 
the methyl group is rapidly hydrolyzed. 

Methanedisulfonyl chloride may be prepared by the action of phos¬ 
phorus pentachloride upon the dry acid.'*®®^''*®^*^®® This exists in two 
forms which melt at 8° and 37°. The liquid distils at 133°/10 mm. 
and has the of 1.821. The report of Kohler ^®^ that phosphorus 
pentachloride with potassium methionate gives chloromethanedisul- 
fonyl chloride was not verified *®®*’ although the reaction was admit¬ 
tedly not the normal one. It is possible that the two forms of the 
chloride correspond to formulas I and II, but this is unlikely as II 
requires the presence of a four-atom ring and, ’what is more important, 


SO 2 CI SOCI 2 

/ / \ 

CH 2 CH 2 o 

\ \ / 

S 02 C 1 S 02 


I II 

calls for an enlarged valence shell for sulfur. The two forms are prob¬ 
ably only different crystalline modifications. 
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Some of the reactions of the acid chloride are anomalous. It does 
not give the amide with ammonia or diethylamine, producing instead 
a complex mixture of which the components were not satisfactorily 
identified.'^'^^** With aniline, however, the disulfonanilide results nor¬ 
mally In benzene solution aluminum chloride effects the formation 
of chlorobenzene and a resin. The latter may arise from methylene 
sulfone, an analog of ketene. 

CH2(S02C1)2 + CeHo ^ [CH2=S02] + CeHsCl + SO 2 + HCl 
The acid chloride reacts rapidly wdth w^ater at a low temperature to 
form methionic acid quantitatively, in contrast with the behavior of 
the 1,2-disulfonyl chlorides. 

Methanedisulfonamide has been obtained by the action of excess 
ammonia on phenyl methionate. Both this and the monoamide are 
acidic compounds. The barium salt of the latter is similar to barium 
methionate in its insolubility in water but differs in being readily 
soluble in dilute hydrochloric acid.‘*®‘^*'^^'"’® Heating phenyl methionate 
with excess ^er^-butylamine to 160° yields the disulfonamide. AVith 
one mole of aniline the reaction is that shown below. 

CH2(S03C6H5)2 + CcH5NH2 CH2(S02NHC6H5)S03C6H6 + C6H50H 

With urea, phenyl methionate forms a cyclic ureid, an analog of 
barbituric acid.^®^’^^^ It would be of interest to study the physiological 
action of derivatives of this compound. 

SO 3 C 6 H 5 NH 2 SO 2 —NH 

/ I / \ 

CH 2 + CO CH 2 CO + 2 C 6 H 5 OH 

\ I \ / 

SO 3 C 6 H 5 NH 2 SO 2 —NH 

The dianilide of methionic acid is strongly acidic while the amide 
obtained from N-ethylaniline is insoluble in water and alkali. This 
is in contrast with phenyl methionate which is readily soluble in alkali. 
The amide, however, does react more readily with sodium or potassium 
in benzene solution with evolution of hydrogen than do the alkyl 
methionates.'^®®^ 


S02N(C2H5)C6H5 

/ 

2 H 2 C 


+ 2 K-* 2 KHC 


/ 


S02N(C2H6)C6H5 


+ H 2 


\ 

S02N(C2H5)C6H5 


\ 


S02N(C2H6)C6H6 


The resulting alkali metal compound may be alkylated by an alkyl 
iodide or methyl sulfate. The hydrolysis of the resulting amide by 
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hydrochloric acid is a satisfactory reaction for preparing homologs of 
methionic acid. 

The reaction of hydrazine hydrate with phenyl methionate is quite 
complex.'^®^ Steam distillation removes phenol and phenyl methane- 
sulfonate from the reaction mixture, methiondihydrazide and phenyl 
methionhydrazide remaining behind. At a higher reaction tempera¬ 
ture (155°) a mixture of ammonium salts and amides resulted, but 
no hydrazide was isolated. Phenyl methylmethionate behaves in a 
similar manner. 

Halomethionic Acids. A number of the halogen derivatives of 
methionic acid have been investigated. Chloromethionic acid results 
in 5-10% yields as a by-product from the action of sulfur tri¬ 
oxide upon chloroacetic acid in the preparation of chlorosulfoacetic 


CH 2 CICOOH + 2 SO 3 HCC 1 (S 03 H )2 + CO 2 

Probably the best method of preparation is the decomposition of for- 
mylchloromcthionic acid which occurs in alkaline solution at room 
temperature.^®® 

HC 0 CH(S 03 K )2 + CI 2 HC 0 CC 1 (S 03 K )2 + HCl 
HC 0 CC 1 (S 03 K )2 + NaOH -> HCC 1 (S 03 K )2 + HCOONa 

The free acid forms an extremely soluble dihydrate which melts at 
96-97°. The crystallographic properties of a number of salts of the 
acid have been investigated.**®^ The potassium salt is precipitated 
from its concentrated aqueous solution by the addition of alcohol. 
Chlorine reacts with the sodium salt of N,N'-diethyl-N,N'-diplienyl- 
methionamide to give the chloro derivative. By repeating the 
sodium and chlorine treatment the dichloro compound results, a re¬ 
action not possible with bromine or iodine. Heating the monochloro 
amide with potassium acetate and acetic acid at 200° for 4 hours elim¬ 
inates one of the sulfo groups forming chloromethanesulfonethylani- 
lide, C1CH2S02N(C2H5)C6H5, as well as some ethylacetanilide, CH 3 - 
CON(C2H5)CeH5. 

Bromomethionic acid is a by-product in the sulfonation of bromo- 
acetic acid.^^^ It is obtained in 86% yields by alkaline hydrolysis of 
formylbromomethionic acid,^®® in 25% yield by bromination of meth¬ 
ionic acid, in 70% yield through decomposition of diazomethionic acid 
with hydrobromic acid, and in small amount from the reaction of 
potassium sulfite with potassium dibromomethanesulfonate. The 
N-ethylanilide has been obtained by bromination of the ethylanilide of 
methionic acid."*®®** 
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The strychnine salt of bromomethionic acid is insoluble enough to 
be of value in isolating and purifying the acid. The free acid crystal¬ 
lizes as a dihydrate, in.p. 125-126®. lodo- and dii’odomethionic acid 
have been obtained from diazomethionic acid, a reaction also men¬ 
tioned later.**^- 

Aminomethionic Acid and Derivatives. Aminomethionic acid is 
readily made by an interesting reaction involving potassium cyanide 
and potassium bisulfite.^®^ 


KCN + 2 KHSO 3 + H 2 O H 2 NCH(S 03 K )2 + KOH 

Addition of hydrochloric acid to the reaction mixture precipitates the 
slightly soluble potassium hydrogen aminomcthionate, a compound 
which is acidic to phenolphthalein and titrates as a monobasic acid. 
The normal potassium or barium salt decomposes in boiling water 
solution. The free acid is known only in dilute solution, and attempts 
to concentrate this lead to evolution of ammonia and sulfur dioxide 
even at room temperature. Acetylation of the potassium salt produces 
the amide which with perchloric acid gives the free acid. 


H2NCH(S03K)2 + (CH3C0)20 

CH3C0NHCH(S03K)2 + CH 3 COOH 
CH 3 C 0 NHCH(S 03 K )2 + 2 HCIO 4 

CH 3 C 0 NHCH(S 03 H )2 + 2 KCIO 4 

This and other acyl derivatives are obtainable in a pure state. Potas¬ 
sium cyanate reacts to form the urea derivative, which is not formed 
from the action of alcoholic ammonia on carbethoxyaminomethionic 
acid. 

Nitrous acid reacts with aminomethionic acid to give the diazo com¬ 
pound in good yields,*®^*''The varied reactions of this product are 
of considerable interest. It is stable in hot alkaline solution but de¬ 
composes in an acid or neutral solution in a manner which may be ex¬ 
plained by the following equations. 


N2C(S03K)2 + H2O 
[CH 0 H(S 03 K) 2 ] + H2O 

N2C(S03K)2 + KHSO3 


N 2 + [H 0 CH(S 03 K) 2 ] 
HCOOH + 2 KHSO 3 
HN 

I 

KO3SN 



This last compound which was also obtained in separate experiments 
from potassium bisulfite and the diazo compound breaks down to 
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potassium methanetrisulfonate.^®-® In acid solution hydrazine is also 
produced. The instability of the hydroxymethionic acid is to be ex- 

HNv 

I >C(S 03 K )2 N 2 + HC(S 03 K )3 
K03SN/ 

HNv 

1 >C(S03K)2 + 3 H 2 O — 2 KHSO 3 + NH2NH2 + CO2 + KHSO 4 
KO3SN/ 

pected although a derivative of the dihydroxy acid is known,^®-^ With 
hydrogen iodide or iodine, nitrogen is eliminated as with other diazo 
compounds. 

N2C(S03K)2 + hi IHC(S03K)2 + N2 
N2C(S03K)2 + I2 l2C(S03K)2 + N2 

This is the only practical method for preparing the iodomethionic 
acids. 

When heated to 120-130° the diazo compound liberates nitrogen to 
form a rather unstable azine derivative. 


2 N 2 C(S 03 K )2 N 2 + [—N=C(S 03 K) 2]2 

Heavy metal salts also cause the liberation of nitrogen and precipita¬ 
tion of the free metal. The nature of the other products formed in 
this last reaction was not determined. 

The potassium bisulfite addition product of potassium diazomethi- 
onate undergoes a series of interesting reactions with benzenediazoniura 
hydroxide."*®^ For details the original should be consulted. 


(K03S)2C<^' 


NH 

I 

NSO3K 


+ C6H5N2OH 

(K03S)2C=NNHC6H5 + N2 + KHSO4 


Thiolmethionic Acid. The compound obtained by the action of 
potassium sulfite upon trichloromethylsulfur chloride^®®-'*®® was until 
comparatively recently ^®^ believed to be thiolmethanetrisulfonic acid, 
a formula now discarded for that of thiosulfomethionic acid. The 
equation for its formation may then be w'ritten as follows. 


CI3CSCI + 4K2SO3 + H2O (K03S)2CHSS03K + KHSO4 + 4 KC 1 
On oxidation with bromine methanetrisulfonic acid results,®^® 


(K03S)2CHSS03K + 3Br2 + 4H2O HCCSOsIQs + 6HBr + KHSO4 

The absence of the thiol group is indicated because the tripotassium 
salt is neutral, no precipitate is formed with mercury, copper, or lead 
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salts, and the behavior with alkali and ferric chloride is similar to 
that of thiosulfo derivatives of carboxylic acids. Upon heating the 
dry salts of the acid or solutions of the salts with hydrochloric acid, 
evolution of sulfur dioxide occurs. The potassium salt reacts with 
mercuric oxide in a manner suggesting the presence of the thiol group. 
This, however, occurs because of hydrolysis of the thiosulfuric acid 
radical, the net result being expressed by the equation. 

(K03S)2CHSS03K + HgO ^ K03SCHS(S03)Hg + K2SO4 

Silver nitrate behaves in an analogous manner. 

K 03 S 2 CH(S 03 K )2 + H 2 O + 2AgN03 

AgSCH(S03Ag)S03K + 2KNO3 + H2SO4 

The mercury or silver compound can be converted to the mono¬ 
potassium salt by hydrogen sulfide. Oxidation of this thiol with chlo¬ 
rine or bromine water gives methanetrisulfonic acid. 

HSCH(S03K)2 + 3 CI 2 + 3 H 2 O HC(S03H)3 + 6HC1 

Iodine, or cupric or ferric salts carry the oxidation to the disulfide 
stage. 

HSCH(S 03 H )2 + 2CuCl2 [SCH(S 03 H) 2]2 + 2HC1 + CU 2 CI 2 

Chlorine water converts the disulfide into methanetrisulfonic acid 
while hydrogen peroxide produces further decomposition to sulfuric 
acid. Nitric acid and potassium permanganate also give this as the 
final product of oxidation of the thiolmethionic acid. Reduction with 
zinc results in evolution of hydrogen sulfide. The other product, which 
was not isolated, is probably methionic acid. 

Thiolmethionic acid titrates as a dibasic acid with methyl orange 
while with phenolphthalein three equivalents of alkali react. Heating 
with excess alkali decomposes the disulfide with probable formation of 
a sulfenic acid, since ferric chloride gives a blue coloration with the 
resulting solution. 

[SCH(S 03 K) 2 ] 2 + 2 K 0 H KSCH(S 03 K) 2 +[K 0 SCH(S 03 K) 2 ]+H 20 

Boiling an aqueous solution of the lead salt causes a decomposition 
which was postulated to occur as follows. 

2[SCH(S03)2Pb]2 Pb[SCH(S03)2Pb]2 + [SCH(S03H)S03]2Pf) 

The last compound was not isolated, however. 

Acylmethionic Acids. Several acyl derivatives of methionic acid 
have been prepared. These are, of course, derivatives of aldehydes 
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and ketones. The simplest of these, the formyl derivative (disulfo- 
acetaldehyde) has already been mentioned as a source of methionic 
acid. The N-ethylanilide of this acid is produced,as shown in the 
equation, by a Claisen condensation. 

NaCH[S02N(C2H5)C6H5]2 + HCOOCH3 

HC 0 CH[S 02 N(C 2 H 6 )C 6 H 5]2 + NaOCHa 

This compound titrates as a monobasic acid so probably exists in the 
hydroxymethylene form, H 0 CH=C[S 02 N(C 2 H 5 )CeH 5 ] 2 . The so¬ 
dium bisulfite addition product of sodium formylmethionate has been 
patented as a reducing agent which possesses certain desirable quali¬ 
ties.*®® Formylmethionic acid is reported to condense with cetyl for¬ 
mal in the presence of sulfuric acid to give wetting agents.*®’’ The 
chemistry of this condensation is not evident. Acetonetetrasulfonic 
acid also reacts in tliis manner. The condensation of formylmethionic 
acid with a variety of other compounds has been mentioned.*®* 

The benzoyl derivatives of phenyl and the cresyl methionates *‘''®^ 
have been obtained by the action of benzoyl chloride upon the sodium 
derivatives of the esters. 

CoHsCOCl + NaCH(S 03 C 6 H 5)2 CcH 5 COCH(S 03 CoH 5)2 + NaCl 

Apparently the free keto acids or their salts have not been made. 

Alkylmethionic Acids. Most of the homologs of methionic acid have 
been obtained by alkylation of an ester or amide of methionic acid 
followed by hydrolysis. Ethane- 1 , 1 -disulfonic acid is, however, an 
exception, as it has most frequently been prepared by oxidation of 
thialdine*®® with potassium or zinc permanganate. The reaction of 
ammonium sulfite with ethylidene chloride does not yield an appre¬ 
ciable quantity of the disulfonate.*®^ Ethyl iodide with silver ethane- 
1 , 1 -disulfonate gives the ethyl ester.*'® It has also been obtained by 
alkylation of the sodium derivative of ethyl methionate in benzene 
solution with methyl iodide.*®®** It was described as an oil of “peculiar” 
odor. It is insoluble in water and cold alkali but with sodium ethoxide 
in ether a precipitate of the sodium salt forms readily. 

CH3CH(S03C2H5)2 + NaOCaHfi ^ CH 3 CNa(S 03 C 2 H 6)2 + C 2 H 5 OH 

By warming this with ethyl iodide in alcohol solution both alkylation 
and loss of the ester groups occur, butane- 2 , 2 -disulfonic acid resulting. 
The ester also reacts rapidly with alcoholic ammonia with forma¬ 
tion of ethylamine and the ammonium sulfonate. 

Phenyl cthane- 1 , 1 -disulfonate and the corresponding N-ethylanilide 
and phenetidide result from methylation of the sodiomethionate deriv- 
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These are hydrolyzed in alcoholic alkali with cleavage 
of the carbon-sulfur bond. 

CH3CH[S02N(C2H5)C6H40C2H5l2 + SNaOH 

CH3CH(0H)S03Na + 2C2H5OC6H4NHC2H5 + Na2S03 

In toluene saturated with ammonia at 20° phenyl ethane-1,1-disul¬ 
fonate yields the monosulfonamide while at 130° in a sealed tube both 
ester groups react. 

Ethane-1,1-disulfonyl chloride, prepared from the free acid and 
phosphorus pentachloride, is a yellow oil, b.p. 125-126° (15 mm.). 
Potassium methionate when heated with the same reagent gives 
chloromethanesulfonyl chloride rather than the acid chloride and the 
ethane homolog behaves similarly, except for the position taken by 
the chlorine. 

CH3CH(S03K)2 + 3 PCI 5 

CICH 2 CH 2 SO 2 CI + SO 2 CI 2 + 2KC1 + 2 POCI 3 + PCI3 

Some l-chloroethane-l-sulfonyl chloride and 1 , 2 -dichloroethane-l-sul- 
fonyl chloride are also formed. 

The formyl derivative of methylmethionic acid can be obtained by 
the action of 50% fuming sulfuric acid upon propionaldehyde. By 
alkali treatment the aldehyde group is readily removed. 

CH 3 CH 2 CHO+ 2 SO 3 CH 3 C(S 03 H) 2 CH 0 
CH3C(S03H)2CH0+3Na0H CH 3 CH(S 03 Na) 2 +HC 00 Na+ 2 H 20 

Sulfonation of acetone under similar conditions gives a trisulfonic 
acid. The structure was proved by its reaction with alkali. 

H03SCH2C0CH(S03H)2 + 4 NaOH 

Na 03 SCH 2 C 00 Na + CH2(S03Na)2 + 3 H 2 O 

In addition to methylmethionic acid and related compounds, Schroe- 
ter and co-workers have prepared the dimethyl, ethyl, allyl, 2,3- 
dibromopropyl, methylethyl, methylallyl, methyl-2,3-dibromopropyl, 
benzyl, benzylmethyl, and p-nitrobenzyl derivatives. Several others 
have been prepared more recently by Klaver.^®® n-Propyl- and 
n-butylmethionic acids were obtained by the alkylation of phenyl methi¬ 
onate with the alkyl p-toluenesulfonates followed by hydrolysis. The 
chemistry of these is essentially the same as that of the methylmethi¬ 
onic acid."*®®® 

Ethane-l,2-disulfomc Acid and Related Compounds. Of the disul- 
fonic acids with the two sulfo groups not attached to the same carbon 
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those in which they are joined to adjacent carbons are of most interest. 

Ethane-1,2-disulfonic acid has been obtained by the oxidation of 
ethane-1,2-dithiol,ethylene thiocyanate,^®^*and several cyclic 
compounds with sulfur linked to adjacent carbons. Small yields are 
formed in the sulfonation of ethyl cyanide or propionamide and 
nitroethane and by the electrolysis of barium sulfoacetate.^"^® It is 
obtained in 95% yields by the action of a saturated alkali sulfite solu¬ 
tion upon ethylene bromide at the boiling point of the mix¬ 

ture. Treating 1,1,2-tribromoethane with boiling ammonium sulfite 
also gives some ammonium ethane-1,2-disulfonate. 

The free acid, m.p. 104°, has been obtained from the lead salt by 
treatment with hydrogen sulfide and by decomposing the ammonium 
salt with fuming nitric acid.^®* It readily crystallizes from a mixture 
of acetic acid and acetic anhydride. 

A great many salts of the acid have been studied.^®® The sodium 
salt when fused with alkali evolves acetylene and hydrogen. So¬ 
dium sulfite is the other product. 

The disulfonyl chloride may be prepared by the action of phosphorus 
pcntachloride on the sodium salt or free acid.^®^ It is also formed 
in quantitative yields from the action of carbonyl chloride ^®* with the 
acid in toluene solution. 


(CH2S03H)2 + 2COCI2 (CH2S02C1)2 + 2CO2 + 2HC1 
All attempts to prepare an isomeric sulfonyl chloride have been un¬ 
successful. This non-existence of an isomeric disulfonyl chloride is 
readily explainable upon the basis of the sulfur-oxygen bond being a 
'^semi-polar^^ rather than a double bond. 

Ethane-1,2-disulfonyl chloride when boiled with water loses sulfur 
dioxide and forms an unsaturated acid. This unusual behavior is of 
considerable theoretical importance. 

CH 2 SO 2 CICH 2 SO 2 CI + H 2 O CH 2 -=CHS 03 H + 2HC1 + SO 2 

From an electronic viewpoint it may be explained on the assumption 
that the positively charged radical CH 2 S 02 C 1 CH 2 S 02 ^“ occurring as an 
intermediate in the hydrolysis is unstable and decomposes as follows. 


0 H H O 
C1:S:C:C:S:C1 
O H H O 
r H H O “I 

+ C:C:S:C1 
. ii H O > 


0 H H 0 1 


H H 0 1 

+ S:C:C:S:CI 


+ C:C:S:Cl 

0 H H 6 J 


H H 0 J 


H H O H H O 

C;;C:S:CI C::C:S;OH + H++ Cl- 

• • •• •• 

HO HO 
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Whether the second sulfonyl chloride group hydrolyzes before, simul¬ 
taneously with, or after the formation of the double bond is uncertain. 
The fact that 2-bromoethane-l-sulfonyl chloride upon hydrolysis also 
yields some ethylenesulfonic acid indicates that various compounds 
having an electron-attracting group on the second carbon may behave 
similarly. As mentioned previously (see p. 110 ) even ethanesulfonyl 
chloride evolves a little sulfur dioxide when boiled with alcohol. The 
other products of this last reaction were not identified, but ethylene 
should be one of them. 

Sulfur dioxide is also lost from ethane- 1 ,2-disulfonyl chloride when 
treated with ammonia or aniline. The reaction with aniline in 
ether solution has been studied in considerable detail and has 

(CH2S02C1)2 + 3NH3 CH2=CHS02NH2 + SO2 + 2NH4CI 
been formulated as follows. 


CH2SO2CI 

[ + 2C6H5NH2 

CH2SO2CI 

CH2SO2CI 

I 

CH2S02NHCaH5 


CH2SO2CI 

I 

CH2SO2NHC6H5 
CH2CI 

iH2S02NHC6H6 


+ CeHsNHaCl 


+ SO2 


CH2CI CH2 

I + CeHsNHz — || + CeHsNHaCl 

CH2SO2NHC6H5 CHSO2NHC6H5 

This last reaction can also be effected by alcoholic potassium hydrox¬ 
ide. If an excess of aniline is present, further reaction occurs. 


CH2 CH2NHC6H5 

II + C 6 H 6 NH 2 1 

CHSO2NHC6H6 CH2SO2NHC6H5 

Other aromatic amines including N-methylaniline and phenylhydra- 
zine act similarly. Perhaps the most unusual feature of this reaction 
is the instability of the intermediate acid chloride, C 6 H 5 NHSO 2 CH 2 - 
CH 2 SO 2 CI, which was not isolated but was reported to have a 
mustard-like odor. 

Ethyl ethane-1,2-disulfonate prepared from the silver salt and 
ethyl iodide is a solid, m.p. 77.5®. It reacts with ammonia normally 
with formation of ethylamine. 

Higher Alkanedisulfonic Acids. Propane-l, 2 -disulfonic acid has 
been obtained by the sulfonation of butyric acid or butyramide 
and by boiling propylene bromide with ammonium sulfite solu¬ 

tion. Sodium sulfite gives chiefly propylene. The disulfonyl chloride 
reacts with aniline in the same manner as the lower homolog. 
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CH3CH(S02C1)CH2S02C1 + SCeHsNHa 

CHsCH^CHSOzNHCeHs + SO2 + 2C6H6NH3CI 

Although “butylene” bromide was reported to give only the olefin, 
2“methylpropane-l,2-disulfonic acid has been obtained by boiling iso¬ 
butylene bromide with sodium sulfite solution."^®^ The disulfonyl 
chloride w^as prepared and found to give a thiol on reduction with 
zinc and sulfuric acid. 

Sodium sulfite reacts normally with trimethylene and higher poly- 
methylene bromides and the resulting disulfonates give acid 

chlorides which react with ammonia to form the sulfonamides without 
loss of sulfur dioxide. Attempts to convert propane-1,3-disulfonyl 
chloride into various cyclic compounds were unsuccessful. The ali¬ 
phatic disulfonamides do form N-chloro compounds analo¬ 

gous to Chloramine T. 

ALKANEPOLYSULFONIC ACIDS 

Methanetrisulfonic acid has been obtained in small amounts by sul- 
fonation of calcium methyl sulfate or mcthionic acid with fum¬ 
ing sulfuric acid. Sulfonation of acetanilide or acetamide 

with 35% fuming sulfuric acid gives as high as 57% yields of product 
isolated as the tripotassium salt, A small yield is also obtained from 
succinanilide under the same conditions. 

When nitromethionic acid prepared from chloropicrin and potassium 
sulfite'*®^ is further treated with potassium sulfite the nitro group is 
replaced, a 67% yield of potassium mcthanctrisulfonate having been 
obtained.^®® Likewise diazomethionic acid and thiosulfo- 

methionic acid are convertible into the trisulfonic acid as has al¬ 
ready been discussed under methionic acid derivatives. Considering 
the yield and availability of starting materials, the sulfonation of 
acetamide or acetanilide seems to be the best method of preparation. 

Methanetrisulfonic acid ( 3 . 5 H 2 O) melts at 156°. The anhydrous 
tripotassium salt is soluble in water at 25° to the extent of 1.2 g. per 
100 g. of water. 

Heating methanetrisulfonic acid with excess bromine in aqueous so¬ 
lution at 150° gives the bromo compound*®® in 40% yield. By the 
action of potassium sulfite this bromo compound is reconverted into 
potassium methanetrisulfonatc rather than into methanetetrasulfonic 
acid. 


BrC(S03K)3 + K2SO3 + H2O ^ HC(S03K)3 + K2SO4 + HBr 
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Chlorination of potassium methanetrisulfonate in a manner similar 
to that used in the preparation of the bromo compound gives a 70% 
yield of pure product."^®^ The pure acid is extremely soluble in water 
while the potassium salt is only slightly so (3.38 g. per 100 g. water at 
25°). A number of other salts have been investigated in considerable 
detail.*®*'^ The action of phosphorus pentachloride upon the free acid 
causes decomposition, sulfur dioxide being evolved. 


ALKENESULFONIC ACIDS 

The only unsaturated aliphatic sulfonic acid that has been thor¬ 
oughly studied is ethylenesulfonic aid, which was investigated by Koh¬ 
ler.^®® By the action of potassium ethoxide in alcohol upon potassium 
2 -bromoethanesulfonate a very stable double salt of the unsaturated 
acid results. 

2 CH 2 BrCH 2 S 03 K + 2 C 2 H 5 OK 

(CH 2 =CHSOaK) 2 KBr + KBr + 2 C 2 H 5 OH 

This is also formed from vinyl bromide and potassium sulfite. At¬ 
tempts to obtain the pure acid from this double salt have not been 
entirely successful; lead acetate does not precipitate the halogen, and 
concentrated sulfuric acid, although it removes the bromine, also adds 
to the double bond. The action of alkali upon sodium 2 -chloroethane- 
sulfonate yields ethylenesulfonic acid; apparently no double salt inter¬ 
feres here with isolation of the product.*®^ 

2-Bromoethanesulfonyl chloride gives as a minor product of its hy¬ 
drolysis with water some ethylenesulfonic acid. When 2-bromoethane- 

CH 2 BrCH 2 S 02 CI + H 2 O CH 2 =CHS 03 H + HBr + HCI 

sulfonyl chloride reacts with the methyl ester of dJ-leucylglycine a 
halogen free compound results.^®® This compound and the one from 
aniline are probably amides of ethylenesulfonic acid. A satisfactory 
method of preparing the unsaturated acid is to reflux ethane- 1 , 2 -disul- 
fonyl chloride with five times its weight of water. In this case 80-90% 

CH 2 SO 2 CICH 2 SO 2 CI + H 2 O CH 2 =CHS 03 H + 2HC1 + SO 2 

of the sulfonyl chloride decomposes as indicated, hydrolysis to ethane- 
1 ,2-disulfonic acid accounting for the remainder. The reaction occurs 
in acetic acid containing some water with similar results but not in 
glacial acetic acid. In alcohol solution the yields of ethylenesulfonic 
acid are somewhat less and decrease with increasing molecular weight 
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of the alcohol. Ether and ethyl chloride were noted as by-products in 
ethyl alcohol. 

Ethane- 1 ,2-disulfonyl chloride also reacts readily with sodium ace¬ 
tate in acetic acid solution. Sulfur dioxide and acetic anhydride were 
noted among the reaction products besides sodium ethylcnesulfonate 
and sodium ethanedisulfonate. Pyrolysis of 2-bromoethanesulfonyl 
chloride under a pressure of one meter of mercury (in excess of atmos¬ 
pheric) gives a small yield of ethylenesulfonyl chloride which may be 
hydrolyzed to the acid. 

CH 2 BrCH 2 S 02 Cl CH 2 =CHS 02 C 1 + HBr 

Although isethionic acid or its salts could not be dehydrated satisfac¬ 
torily to the unsaturated acid, the acetate decomposes readily at 185° 
with evolution of acetic acid. 

CH3COOCH2CH2SO3K CH3COOH + CH2=CHS03K 

Ethionic acid has also been reported to give the olefinic acid when 
heated. 

CH2(0S0sNa)CH2S03Na CH 2 =CHS 03 Na + NaHS 04 

Heating 1,2-dibromoethanesulfonic acid or 2 -bromo-l-chloroethane- 
sulfonic acid with zinc gives a nearly quantitative yield of ethylene- 
sulfonic acid. 

Zn + CHzClCHBrSOsH CH 2 =CHS 03 K + ZnClBr 

Ethylenesulfonic acid is readily attacked by oxidizing agents. Even 
ammoniacal silver nitrate decomposes it completely. It may be ti¬ 
trated quantitatively with potassium permanganate in acid solution. 

5 C 2 H 3 SO 3 H + 12 KMn 04 + I 3 H 2 SO 4 

IOCO2 + 23 H 2 O + 12 MnS 04 + 6K2SO4 

All attempts to stop the oxidation at an intermediate stage were un¬ 
successful. Reduction to ethanesulfonic acid occurs with hydriodic 
acid and phosphorus at 170°, but no other common reducing agent 
has any effect. Catalytic reduction has not been investigated. 

Addition reactions occur readily with ethylenesulfonic acid. Water 
adds at 150° to give isethionic acid. Hydrochloric and hydrobromic 
acids add to give products of analogous structure. 

CH 2 =CHS 03 K + HX XCH 2 CH 2 SO 3 K 
Bromine, however, reacts by substitution rather than addition. 
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CH2=CHS03K + Br2 CH2=CBrS03K + HBr 

The dibromide is not an intermediate product in this reaction as it 
can be prepared by adding hydrogen bromide to bromoethylenesulfonic 
acid at a higher temperature and is stable in water solution. The 
position of the bromine in the unsaturated acid is indicated by the 
addition of water and reduction to isethionic acid. 

CH2=CBrS03H + H2O CHsOHCHBrSOaH 
CHaOHCHBrSOsH CH2OHCH2SO3H 

Sodium bisulfite adds readily in aqueous solution to produce ethane- 
1 , 2 -disulfonic acid. 

CHa^CHSOsNa + NaHSOs CH2S03NaCH2S03Na 

1 -Bromoethylenesulfonic acid has a number of interesting proper- 
ties.'^^®^ Although boiling a 6 % solution of the free acid causes no 
appreciable decomposition, attempts to prepare the pure acid by con¬ 
centration of the aqueous solution cause the liberation of sulfur dioxide 
and hydrogen bromide. Toward oxidizing agents the acid behaves 
similarly to ethylenesulfonic acid. By reduction with zinc or mag¬ 
nesium, in acid solution, the bromine is readily replaced by hydrogen, 
the sulfonic acid group being unaffected. 

CH2==CBrS03H + Zn + HCl CH 2 =CHS 03 H + ZnClBr 

Water adds readily to give 2 -hydroxy-l-bromoethanesulfonic acid. 
Halogen acids likewise add easily but the free halogens or hypochlo- 
rous acid cause complete oxidation. Sulfuric acid below 80 ° gives 
bromoethionic acid. 

CH2=CBrS03H + H2SO4 CH2(0S03H)CHBrS03H 

At 125 ° another somewhat unstable acid results which apparently con¬ 
tains three sulfo groups, one of them corresponding in behavior to an 
aldehyde bisulfite addition product. It was isolated only as the 
barium salt. 

CH2=CBrS03H + 2H2SO4 CH0H(S03H)CBr(S03H)2 + H2O 

Heating a salt of bromoethylenesulfonic acid in aqueous alkali leads 
to removal of both the halogen and sulfur. This is interesting as the 

2CH2=CBrS03H + 3 Ba(OH )2 

2 BaS 03 + BaBr 2 + (CH2=«C=0) + H 2 O 
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primary hydrolysis product should be ketene or a hydration product. 
Actually a polymeric gummy substance results. 

The unsaturated sulfonic acid formed in the reaction of allyl iodide 
with potassium sulfiteor ethyl sulfite in alkaline solution®^ was 
isolated only as a complex double salt. Allyl chloride and sodium sul- 

4(C2H5)2S03 + 4CH2=CHCH2l + 8KOH 

(CH2=CHCH2S03k)4KI + SKI + 8C2H5OH 

fite react normally. The free sulfonic acid and derivatives of it were 
found to be unstable. Heating allyl alcohol to 100° with a solution 
of ammonium sulfite gives an unsaturated sulfonic acid salt which 
was believed to have the same structure as the acid obtained from allyl 
iodide. This was not clearly demonstrated, however. The reactions 
may be those shown in the equations. 

H 0 CH 2 CH=CH 2 + NH4HSO3 HOCH2CH2CH2SO3NH4 

HOCH 2 CH 2 CH 2 SO 3 NH 4 ^ CH 2 ==CHCH 2 S 03 NH 4 + H 2 O 

Although propene-l-sulfonic acid has not been studied the corre¬ 
sponding anilide results from the action of aniline upon propane-1,2- 
disulfonyl chloride.®®^® The action of sodium sulfite upon vicinal di- 

CH 3 CHSO 2 CICH 2 SO 2 CI+ 3 C 6 H 5 NH 2 

CH3CH=CHS02NHC6H5 + 2 C 6 H 6 NH 3 CI + SO 2 

halides at a high temperature yields unsaturated sulfonic acids.®®^*^ 
The oxidation of allyl-type mercaptans also gives olefinic sulfonic 
acids.®®®** 

Recently it has been shown that the action of dioxane sulfotrioxide 
upon excess isobutylene gives chiefly 2-methylpropene-3-sulfonic acid. 

CH2=C(CH3)2 + 0(CH2CH2)20S03 

CH 2 =C(CH 3 )CH 2 S 03 H + 0(CH2CH2)20 

A small amount of 2-hydroxy-2-methylpropanesulfonic acid accompa¬ 
nies the main product.®®® The same unsaturated acid was obtained by 
refluxing methallyl chloride with sodium sulfite. Condensation of the 
sodium sulfonate or the free acid with aromatic hydrocarbons occurs 
in the presence of concentrated sulfuric acid or boron trifluoride. The 
products show some promise as detergents and wetting agents. Similar 

C4H9C6H5 + CH2=C(CH3)CH2S03H C4H9C6H4C(CH3)2CH2S03H 

condensations occur with phenols and aromatic ethers. 
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The sulfonation of isobutylene with chlorosulfonic acid in dioxane 
gives, in addition to the olefinic acid already mentioned, ^cr^-butyl 
chloride and a diisobutylenesulfonic acid. 

The conversion of olefins into sulfonic acids by sulfonation with the 
addition products of ether, ethyl sulfide, ethyl acetate, thioxane, pyri¬ 
dine, or diethylene dioxide (dioxane) or wdth sodium chlorosulfonate 
has been mentioned in the patent literature.®^^ Branchcd-chain olefins 
are reported to yield sulfonic acids when treated with chlorosulfonic 
acid.*''’^® Definite structure^ for these products are lacking, but some 
unsaturated sulfonic acids may result. The same may be said of the 
products obtained in acetic acid or anhydride solutions.®^^^ The sul¬ 
fonation of tertiary alcohols with chlorosulfonic acid or sulfuric acid 
in acetic anhydride gives sulfonic acids which may contain unsatu- 
rated groups. It has been shown that cholestcnone under these con¬ 
ditions gives an 80-85% yield of an imsaturated acid. 

1 -Hcxadecene has been reported to react with sulfur trioxide to 
form an unsaturated acid of unknown structure that was practically 
insoluble in cold water; the potassium salt was slightly soluble in boil¬ 
ing water. Rubber reacts with oleum or chlorosulfonic acid in the 
presence of an ether or ester to give w'ater-soluble sulfonic acids. 

Quilico has discovered a method of obtaining sulfonic acids from 
aromatic compounds with an unsaturated side chain. Styrene reacts 
with aminosulfonic acid at 150° according to the equation, 

C 6 H 5 CH=CH 2 + NH 2 SO 3 H C 6 H 5 CH=CHS 03 NH 4 

The correctness of the assigned structure w^as based upon the oxidation 
to benzoic acid with permanganate and the conversion to sodium cin- 
namate with sodium formate. Anethole, apiol, and isosafrole yield 
sulfonic acids with similar properties. 

Several disulfonic acids containing an olefinic group have been pre¬ 
pared. Sodium 2 -butene-1,4-disulfonate,®^^ probably obtained from 
the bromide, adds methylamine as showm. 

Na 03 SCH 2 CH=CHCH 2 S 03 Na + CH 3 NH 2 

NaOaSCHiCHCNHCHa) (CH 2 ) 2 S 03 Na 

The sulfonation of isobutylene by passing the gaseous hydrocarbon 
into an ethylene chloride solution of dioxane sulfotrioxide gives the 
1,3-disulfonic acid as a dioxane salt. The acid can be converted into 
the anhydride with thionyl chloride and into the chloride with phos¬ 
phorus pentachloride. Anhydride formation suggests but does not 
prove that it is the cis compound. The same sulfonyl chloride was 
obtained from the dichlorohydrin by the following steps. 
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CHSO3H ^CH—SO2 

+ SOCI2 CHs— >0 + SO2 + 2 HC 1 

CH2SO3H \CH2—SO2 

CH2C1C(0H)(CH3)CH2C1 Na03SCH2C(0H)(CH3)CH2S03Na 

^ C102SCH20=CHS02C1 

I 

CHs 

Treating an aqueous solution of the barium sulfonate with bromine 
water converted nearly half of the sulfur into barium sulfate. The 
other products of this reaction have not been investigated. 

An unsaturated disulfonic acid has been obtained by the action of 
ammonium sulfite upon 2,3-dimethyl“l,2,3,4-tetrabromobutane.®^* The 
barium salt was isolated in 80% yields. 

CH2BrCBrCBrCTl2Bi + H 2 O + 3(NH4)2S03 

I I 

H3C CHa 

NIl403SCH2C==CCH2S03NH4 + 4NH4Br + H2SO4 

I I 

CH3 CHa 

There is then considerable diversity in the reaction of polybromo com¬ 
pounds with sulfites. Ethylene bromide and 1,2^3-tribromopropane 
give the corresponding sulfonic acid salts; 2,3-dibromobutane gives a 
mixture of the isomeric hydroxysulfonic acids while the compounds 
containing a tertiary halogen form unsaturated products. The be¬ 
havior of other di- and tribromides should be of considerable interest. 

Unsaturated sulfocarboxylic acids have been mentioned elsewhere 
(see pp. 147 and 157). 

One sulfonic acid derived from an alkylacetylene is on record. Tet- 
radecylacetylene upon standing with concentrated sulfuric acid is 
believed to give the compound indicated. 

Ci4H29C=CH + H2SO4 C14H29CSCSO3H + H2O 

One might expect addition at the triple bond rather than sulfonation 
in this reaction. Since the only evidence given for the structure was 
an analysis, further study of this reaction is desirable. 


CHsC/ 
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The literature of the aromatic sulfonic acids is voluminous. This 
may be attributed to the ease with which these compounds are pre¬ 
pared and their commercial utility, particularly in the synthesis of 
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drugs and dyestuffs. It is the purpose of this chapter to examine in 
some detail the methods that are available for obtaining sulfonic acids 
in which the sulfo group is attached to an aromatic ring of either the 
homocyclic or heterocyclic type and to indicate what compounds have 
been prepared by each method. 


A. SULFONATION REACTIONS* 


Sulfonic acids are obtained most readily through the direct replace¬ 
ment of hydrogen by the sulfo group. This method, which is of con¬ 
siderable technical importance, involves the utilization of any one of 
a number of sulfonating agents; in addition to sulfuric acid of various 
concentrations and in the presence of a variety of catalysts, these re¬ 
agents include fluorosulfonic acid, chlorosulfonic acid, salts of chloro- 
sulfonic acid, chlorosulfonic anhydride (pyrosulfuryl chloride), sul¬ 
famic acid (aminosulfonic acid), sulfur trioxide or its addition product 
with a slightly basic substance such as pyridine or dioxane, and acid 
salts of sulfuric acid. The reagent chosen in a particular case depends 
upon the compound to be sulfonated and the number of sulfo groups 
to be introduced. If fluoro- or chlorosulfonic acid is employed the 
sulfonic acid first formed may be converted into a> sulfonyl halide by 
the presence of an excess of the sulfonating agent. 


CeHo + CISO 3 H C 6 H 5 SO 3 H + HCl 
C 6 H 6 S 0 , 3 H + CISO 3 H C 6 H 5 SO 2 CI + H 2 SO 4 

Sulfone formation occurs to a varying extent as a side reaction. It is 
especially noticeable when the compound sulfonated is present in ex¬ 
cess and a very active reagent such as sulfur trioxide or chlorosulfonic 
acid is employed. In addition, a number of substituted phenols are 
converted by vigorous sulfonation into sulfonylides, bimolecular com¬ 
pounds containing tw^o ester linkages. 


OH 

/\ 


HO3S 


02 

o—s 


/V" X/N. 


+ CISO3H 


CH 3 


U 3 O 


1CH3 


+ 6HCI + 2H2SO4 


W /\/ 

S—O SO 3 H 

02 


The presence of certain groups in the aromatic ring seriously limits 
the use of sulfonating agents, particularly at elevated temperatures, 

* References for this section on p. 324 . 
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because of the side reactions that may be induced. Bromine and more 
frequently iodine compounds undergo rearrangement or disproportion¬ 
ation under some conditions. Certain polyalkylated benzenes are 
characterized by similar changes, a phenomenon known as the Jacob¬ 
sen reaction. Nitrobenzene cannot be heated above 170° with sulfuric 
acid without violent decomposition occurring, and p-nitrophenol must 
be sulfonated at 0° to obtain a satisfactory yield of sulfonic acid. 

The directive influence of certain substituents present in the aro¬ 
matic ring is different in sulfonations than it is for other substitution 
reactions. For example, the halobenzcnes sulfonate 100% para to the 
halogen while nitration occurs both ortho and para. There have been 
published recently ^ extensive data pertaining to a comparison of the 
directive influence of various groups in nitration and sulfonation re¬ 
actions. In many instances, a change in the temperature at which a 
sulfonation is performed alters the position taken by the entering group 
or produces a rearrangement of the primary reaction product into a 
more stable isomer. This is particularly true in the naphthalene series. 
Mercuric sulfate likewise has a pronounced effect in determining the 
structure of a sulfonation product. This is most noticeable in the sul¬ 
fonation of compounds that have keto or carboxyl groups attached to 
the aromatic ring. The effect is probably caused by mercuration fol¬ 
lowed by cleavage of the mercuri linkage with sulfur trioxide. 

ArHgS 04 H + SO3 ArS 03 HgS 04 H 

A number of interesting discussions have appeared ^ that deal with 
the theory of sulfonation reactions in wdiich sulfuric acid is employed. 
Such a sulfonation is a reversible process that is complicated by the 

ArH + H2SO4 ArSOsH + H2O 

combination of the ^vater formed in the reaction with sulfuric acid or 
the sulfonic acid to yield a hydrate. The concentration of a given 
aromatic compound in the sulfonation mixture not only varies with 
temperature but also with the quantity of water and of sulfonic acid 
present. Since aromatic hydrocarbons and their halogen derivatives 
are not appreciably soluble in sulfuric acid, other things being equal 
they sulfonate more slowdy than the readily soluble oxygen, nitrogen, 
and sulfur derivatives. Since there is no evidence that sulfuric acid 
ever adds to an olefin bond as hydroxyl and sulfonate groups, the old 
hypothesis that sulfonation proceeds through such an intermediate ad¬ 
dition product has no experimental foundation. Where the reagent is 
sulfur trioxide or chlorosulfonic acid the intermediate formation of an 
addition product is more plausible. 
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The extent to which a sulfonation reaction has proceeded may be 
determined quantitatively by a number of methods.^ The most gen¬ 
eral one depends upon the drop in acidity of the reaction mixture, since 
for every mole of a sulfonic acid produced the acidity is decreased by 
one equivalent. If a mixture of mono- and disulfonic acids is formed 
the percentage of each can be determined by analyzing a sample of the 
dried calcium or barium sulfonates for the metal content. For par¬ 
ticular acids a variety of estimation methods has been developed. 
These include conversion of the sulfonic acid or sulfonate to the sul- 
fonyl chloride, precipitation of the sulfonic acid as an arylamine salt, 
and coupling of a sulfonated naphthol with a diazonium compound. 

With the exception of aminosulfonic acids and certain others of high 
molecular weight it is more convenient to isolate salts of the acids than 
the acids because the acids arc for the most part hygroscopic liquids 
or solids that are difficult to purify. In many instances the acids have 
not been prepared and in the following pages when reference is made 
to a sulfonic acid it is probable that it is known only in the form of 
its salts. The properties of the sulfonic acids and their chlorides and 
amides are given in tabular form later. 

With comparatively few exceptions the alkali metal sulfonates are 
readily soluble in w'ater; the solubility is less wdiere high-molecular- 
weight aryl groups are present and increases as the number of sulfo 
groups in the molecule is increased. They are generally obtainable by 
salting them out of solution with excess of a readily soluble alkali salt. 
A more universally applicable procedure is to neutralize a sulfonation 
mixture with lime or other basic substance that will precipitate the 
sulfate ions, filter, and treat the filtrate with an alkali carbonate or 
sulfate. The filtrate from this operation is then evaporated until crys¬ 
tallization of the sulfonate occurs. The alkali earth and lead salts of 
the sulfonic acids, while generally soluble in water, frequently show 
marked variations for isomeric compounds so that it is possible to 
separate many sulfonation mixtures into their components by frac¬ 
tional crystallization of the calcium, barium, or lead salts of the sul¬ 
fonic acids. 

In the following discussion of sulfonation reactions, “sulfuric acid'' 
refers to the concentrated acid of commerce. The expression “sulfuric 
acid monohydrate” which occurs frequently in the older literature and 
which refers to 100% sulfuric acid is not used here because it is am¬ 
biguous. The commonly employed term “oleum” is used in place of 
the longer “fuming sulfuric acid”; the percentage of sulfur trioxide 
present is mentioned w^here this was stated in the original Where it 
was not stated the value is probably in the neighborhood of 20%. 
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SULFONATION OF BeNZENE AND ItS MoNOALKYL DERIVATIVES 

Monosulfonation of Benzene. The reaction of benzene with sulfuric 
acid is slow at room temperature.'^ When benzene is refluxed with an 
equal volume of sulfuric acid, equilibrium is reached in 20 to 30 
hours,some 80% of the benzene reacting. By the use of a somewhat 
larger amount of acid the sulfonation may be made complete,®*'^ this 
occurring rapidly when a large excess is employed. At temperatures 
from about 100® to 200® the reaction attains equilibrium when the 
concentration of the sulfuric acid drops to 73-74%. 

CeHe + H2SO4 CcHsSOsH + H2O 

This corresponds to a hydrate of H 2 S 04 ‘ 1 . 5 H 20 . The lower limit of 
concentration of the acid, calculated as sulfur trioxide, at which sul¬ 
fonation can occur under a given set of conditions has been defined as 
the IT of sulfonation.®’^’^® 

By passing benzene vapor through sulfuric acid kept at 100® or 
higher, usually 150-180®, practically all the acid is utilized in the sul¬ 
fonation reaction; under these conditions the water is removed 

by the excess of benzene vapor as soon as the concentration of the acid 
drops below about 907^. If the reaction is carried to completion the 
phenyl sulfone formed may amount to 4-5% while stopping the re¬ 
action, when 4-4.5% of the sulfuric acid remains, limits the sulfone to 
about 1%. Like sulfonation, sulfone formation is a reversible reaction, 

CeHsSOsH + CoHe (C6H5)2S02 + H 2 O 

for Gericke and Kekule noted that phenyl sulfone is converted 
into benzcnesulfonic acid by sulfuric acid. On a plant scale, 80% or 
more of the sulfuric acid is converted into bcnzenesulfonic acid. This 
method of sulfonation is applicable to other readily volatile hydro¬ 
carbons such as toluene or the xylenes. For high-boiling substances 
an auxiliary liquid unaffected by sulfuric acid, such as carbon tetra¬ 
chloride, or an inert gas, such as carbon dioxide, may be used to re¬ 
move the water formed. When the reacting substance is not volatile, 
as in the sulfonation of bcnzenesulfonic acid, the reaction may be car¬ 
ried out under reduced pressure to remove the water by distillation. 
Another method for maintaining the concentration of sulfuric acid 
high enough for sulfonation to proceed is to pass sulfur trioxide into 
the reaction mixture; this combines with the water as fast as it is pro¬ 
duced.^®® Sulfonation is also facilitated by the presence of boron tri¬ 
fluoride or hydrogen fluoride.^®^ The bcnzenesulfonic acid may be 
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removed from a sulfonation mixture by continuous extraction with 
bcnzene.^®^ 

In a study of the catalytic effect of various sulfates and oxides upon 
the rate of sulfonation of benzene at 242-260° by 70% acid the most 
active catalyst was found to be a mixture of sodium sulfate and vana¬ 
dium pentoxide. Benzene and other hydrocarbons are sulfonated quan¬ 
titatively at room temperature by an excess of sulfuric acid in the 
presence of dry infusorial earth or animal charcoal.^® Benzenesulfonic 
acid is one of the products obtained in the action of iodine and sulfuric 
acid upon benzene at 170-180°. It also results from heating sulfuric 
acid and iodobenzene.^® The ready conversion of diphenylmercury to 
mercuric benzcnesulfonate by sulfur trioxide may explain the cata¬ 
lytic effects of mercury salts in certain sulfonation reactions men¬ 
tioned later. The catalytic effects of other substances have been in¬ 
vestigated for the sulfonation of a variety of compounds. These effects 
are discussed in later sections. 

Benzene is monosulfonated readily at ordinary temperatures by sul¬ 
furic acid containing 5-9.5% sulfur trioxide without appreciable 
formation of disulfonic acids. Monosulfonation by direct action of 
sulfur trioxide in the liquid state is not satisfactory because of side 
reactions, but if sulfur trioxide is passed into a chloroform solution 
of the hydrocarbon at 0-10° a 90% yield of the monosulfonic acid is 
obtainable. Sulfur dioxide has also^-®^*'^^ been suggested as a solvent 
for this reaction. Dioxane sulfotrioxide reacts slowly at room temper¬ 
ature to give a high yield of benzenesulfonic acid.^^^' Sulfonation of 
benzene in the vapor phase with sulfur trioxide has been pat¬ 

ented as a method for preparing phenyl sulfone and other similar com¬ 
pounds. Under reduced pressure a mixture of products is obtained.^®** 

Refluxing benzene with sodium trihydrogen disulfate results in a 
slow formation of sodium benzcnesulfonate. Undoubtedly the insolu¬ 
bility of the salt in the hydrocarbon is partly responsible for the low 
rate of the reaction. 

Chlorosulfonic acid is a very active sulfonating agent. When ben¬ 
zene is added to an excess of this at room temperature benzenesulfonyl 
chloride®® is formed in 70% yields. Only a trace of phenyl sulfone 
is produced, but if an excess of benzene is present benzenesulfonic 
acid and the sulfone are the principal products. 

Fluorosulfonic acid behaves much as its chlorine analog except 
that it reacts somewhat less vigorously. By adding 55 g. of benzene 
to 225 g. of fluorosulfonic acid at 16-20° a 62% yield of benzenesul¬ 
fonyl fluoride is obtained.®^® Nitryl sulfate, (02N0S020S02)2, reacts 
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with benzene to give in addition to other products some benzenesul- 
fonic acid.^® 

Benzenesulfonic acid may be obtained in a pure state by crystalli¬ 
zation from chloroform.^ It melts at 62-53® and distils only in a high 
vacuum. 

Disulfonation of Benzene. Sulfonation of benzene to the disulfonic 
acids has been exhaustively investigated,^® both with reference to the 
reaction conditions and the amounts of the various isomers produced. 
Benzene with twice its volume of 20% oleum gives only the 
m-disulfonic acid as determined by the freezing point of the disulfonyl 
chloride prepared from the reaction product. Whenever less vigorous 
sulfonating agents which require longer reaction times are used the 
formation of the para isomer becomes important. This is shown in 
Table I. Heating barium benzene-p-disulfonate with 98% sulfuric acid 

TABLE I 

Sulfonation of Barium Benzenesulfonatb at 209® 

Time, Hours 

Cone, of Acid 4 6 18 24 30 48 

98% p-isomer, % « 11.1 10.0 13.7 16.1 15.1 22.7 

12.5% SO 3 p-isomer, % = 2.0 3.0 3.0 7.1 6.1 

slowly converts it into the meta isomer. This observation indicates 
that the mechanism of formation of the para from the uieta compound 
involves hydrolysis and resulfonation. It has also been found that ben¬ 
zenesulfonic acid is converted to a mixture of disulfonic acids by heat¬ 
ing at 210-275® with sulfuric acid under reduced pressure (60 mm.).®’^® 
The w^ater distils readily enough to keep the concentration of sulfuric 
acid at a value that permits sulfonation to proceed. 

Instead of treating benzene directly with oleum, disulfonation may 
be effected by introducing one sulfo group with sulfuric acid followed 
by passing sulfur trioxide into the reaction mixture to complete the 
reaction. Any unreacted acid may then be utilized in further mono- 
sulfonation. Allowing benzene to react with sulfur trioxide in an inert 
solvent such as sulfur dioxide to effect the entrance of one sulfo 
group followed by evaporation of the solvent and the addition of more 
sulfur trioxide is also a feasible method for making the m-disulfonic 
acid. 

A number of compounds show a catalytic influence in the sulfonation 
of benzenesulfonic acid. Under conditions where 100% sulfuric acid 
with no catalyst gives only 0.87% of benzcne-p-disulfonic acid, the 
presence of 1% of mercury as sulfate produces a 30.8% yield; like- 
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wise ordinary sulfuric acid with a mercury catalyst gives a 32.6% 
yield at 235-245°. The sulfates of cadmium, aluminum, lead, 
arsenic, bismuth, and iron also have marked effects. Manganous sul¬ 
fate has a small effect. In the presence of selenium, carbonization 
occurs and no disulfonated compounds were isolated. 

A study of the conditions necessary for obtaining a high yield of 
mixed disulfonates when 95% sulfuric acid is the reagent indicates 
that the use of a 150% excess of acid in the presence of 0.1% of sodium 
(as sulfate) at a temperature of 250° is the most efficient set of con¬ 
ditions.^® Both sodium sulfate and vanadium pentoxide exert consid¬ 
erable effect in increasing the yield of disulfonates and decreasing the 
time required. For the conditions given above the sodium sulfate in¬ 
creased the yield of product from 78.5 to 92% for a reaction time of 
1 hour, while vanadium pentoxide gave an 84.5% yield. The extent 
of the formation of the para isomer was not determined for these re¬ 
action conditions. Disulfonation of benzene with sodium trihydrogen 
sulfate had been patented much earlier. 

By dissolving benzene in ten parts of chlorosulfonic acid and then 
heating at 150-160° for 2 hours®" there are formed m-benzenedisul- 
fonyl chloride (10.3 g. from 10 g. of benzene), a small amount of the 
para isomer and some (phenyl sulfone)-disulfonyl chloride. This lat¬ 
ter may be made the chief product by varying the reaction conditions 
suitably. 

Trisulfonation of Benzene. Bcnzene-l,3,5-trisulfonic acid has been 
prepared by several procedures. Benzene and sulfuric acid in the pres¬ 
ence of phosphorus pentoxide at 280-290° give this reaction product. 
Potassium benzene-m-disulfonate when heated with sulfuric acid to a 
high temperature,®® or benzene-m-disulfonic acid with sodium trihy¬ 
drogen sulfate®® at 280-300° also gives the trisulfonated compound. 
Probably the most satisfactory procedure involves the sulfonation of 
sodium benzene-??i-disulfonate with oleum in the presence of mercury 
at 275°.®-^® 

Monosulfonation of Toluene. Many of the monoalkyl derivatives 
of benzene have been sulfonated, but only for toluene has this reaction 
been investigated in detail. Jaworsky first prepared the mixed sul¬ 
fonic acids, from which the two isomers were later separated,*^ by sul¬ 
fonation of toluene with sulfuric acid. The structures of the two iso¬ 
mers were determined by fusion with alkali.^® There was considerable 
controversy among some of the earlier investigators regarding the 
presence of m-toluenesulfonic acid as one of the sulfonation products. 
Later work seems to indicate that a small percentage of this isomer is 
usually formed; the evidence consists in the isolation of the 2,5-disul- 
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fonic acid in the disulfonation of toluene and the melting points of 
mixtures of the sulfonyl chlorides^® obtained from monosulfonation 
products, rather than in an actual isolation of the sulfonic acid. The 
meta isomer seems to be formed directly from toluene rather than by 
i*earrangement of either of the other isomers, and it does not change 
into either of them when heated at 100° with sulfuric acid. On the 
other hand, the ortho and para isomers show slow interconversion even 
at 75°. 

Toluene sulfonates somewhat more readily than does benzene, 96- 
100% sulfuric acid reacting readily at 35°, and even at 0° at an ap¬ 
preciable rate although at this temperature the acid needed to com¬ 
plete the sulfonation is somewhat more than six times the weight of 
the toluene used. Variation of the concentration of the acid over the 
range 96-100% has no effect upon the percentage of each isomer pro¬ 
duced but this is influenced by the reaction temperature and the ex¬ 
cess of acid used. The para isomer is formed in larger amounts at the 
higher temperatures, at 75° the composition of the reaction product 
being 75% para, 6% meta, and 19% ortho isomers. Addition of silver, 
mercurous, or potassium sulfate has no appreciable influence upon 
the percentages of the isomers, either with sulfuric acid or oleum. The 
results obtained with oleum are not greatly different than those 
with the concentrated acid, Holdermann reporting a mixture of 
69% para and 31% ortho isomers from sulfonation with oleum. For 
the quantitative sulfonation of toluene in ‘^petroleum toluene^’ 3% 
oleum is most satisfactory.'*®*' Two volumes of acid to one of the 
petroleum fraction were used. The reaction was complete in 15 min¬ 
utes. 

Toluenesulfonic acids have been prepared by passing toluene vapor 
through sulfuric acid as already described for benzene (see p. 199), 
and by long refluxing of toluene with sodium trihydrogen disulfate.*'^ 
The electrochemical sulfonation of toluene in alcohol claimed by 
Puls does not occur.'*®^ The separation of toluene from petroleum 
fractions has been accomplished by sulfonation with sulfuric acid^®** 
at 60°. 

By sulfonating toluene with gaseous sulfur trioxide at 40-55° 
there results a mixture containing 20-24% of the p-sulfone, and 7.9- 
8.5% of the ortho, 54-56% of the para, and 6-7% of the meta sulfonic 
acids. The meta acid was not found in experiments where phosphorus 
pentoxide or acetic anhydride was present in the reaction mixture. 

In the first use of chlorosulfonic acid the formation of p-toluene- 
sulfonic acid and p-tolyl sulfone were reported, and mention made of 
the possibility of some o-toluenesulfonic acid being present. In a 
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comparison of the sulfonating action of chlorosulfonic and sulfuric 
acids at 35° the results shown in Table II w^ere obtained. The product 

TABLE II 

Sulfonating Agent para Acid, % meta Acid, % ortho Acid, % 
Chlorosulfonic acid 58.8 3.8 37.5 

Sulfuric acid 63.1 6.3 30.6 

obtained by adding 60 g. of toluene to 150 g. of chlorosulfonic acid at 
10° is chiefly a mixture of the acid chloridesan 8% yield of tolu- 
enesulfonic acids remaining in the water soluble portion of the reaction 
mixture. 

The mechanism of the sulfonating action of chlorosulfonic acid has 
been reviewed and further investigated by Harding.®" There can 
hardly be any doubt that sulfonic acid formation precedes the appear¬ 
ance of the sulfonyl chlorides in reactions involving this reagent. 

CH3C6H5 + CISO3H CH3C6H4SO3H + HCl 
CH3C6H4SO3H + CISO3H CH3C6H4SO2CI + H2SO4 

Harding was able to obtain as high as 95% yields of the p-toluene- 
sulfonyl chloride at 75-80°, lower temperatures favoring ortho sulfo- 
nation. The percentages of ortho and para isomers present were esti¬ 
mated by conversion of the chlorides into the amides and determining 
the melting points of the mixtures.®^ These results are of considerable 
technical interest as the ortho isomer is the one required in the manu¬ 
facture of saccharin. 

The complex reaction between chlorosulfonic anhydride and toluene 
has been investigated in some detail.®* At 60° a great deal of hydrogen 
chloride and somewhat less sulfur dioxide are evolved, the sulfonation 
products including p-toluenesulfonic acid, a chlorosulfone, p-toluene- 
sulfonyl chloride, and a mixture of some isomeric dichlorotoluenes. 
The sulfonic acid and sulfonyl chloride may be accounted for by the 
equations listed below. 

2C6H5CH3 + S2O5CI2 (CH 3 C 6 H 4 S 02)20 + 2 HC 1 
(CH 3 C 6 H 4 S 02)20 + HCl CH3C6H4SO2CI + CH3C6H4SO3H 
or 

2C6H6CH3 + S2O5CI2 2CH3C6H4SO2CI + H2O 
S2O5CI2 + 3H2O 2H2SO4 + 2 HC 1 
C6H5CH3 + H2SO4 CH3C6H4SO3H + H2O 

If the first equation is correct, the chlorosulfonic anhydride reacts in 
the same manner as does chlorosulfonic acid. In the presence of alu- 
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minum chloride reaction occurs even below 0° with formation of 
p-toluenesulfonic acid, p-tolyl sulfone, and chlorotoluenes. 

Excess fluorosulfonic acid at ordinary temperatures gives an 89% 
yield of a mixture of the toluene sulfonyl fluorides of which about 40% 
is the ortho isomer. 

Di- and Trisulfonation of Toluene. Sulfonation of toluene at a high 
temperature with oleum gives toluene-2,4-disulfonic acid as the main 
product together with a little of the 2,5-isomer. Since this latter is 
not obtained from o- or p-toluenesulfonic acid it indicates that 
m-toluenesulfonic acid is one of the primary sulfonation products, since 
further sulfonation converts it into a mixture of the 2,5- and 3,5- 
disulfonic acids.*^® It would be of interest to study the sulfonation of 
toluene under conditions which have been found to give the sym- 
disulfonic acids with chloro- and bromobenzene (see p. 214). 

Sulfonation of p-toluenesulfonyl chloride with oleum at 140- 
150® gives an excellent yield of the 2,4-disulfonic acid, hydrogen chlo¬ 
ride being evolved. o-Toluenesulfonyl chloride may be sulfonated 
without hydrolysis occurring.®^** Heating toluene with eight parts of 
chlorosulfonic acid at 140-150® produces a high yield of the 2,4-disul- 
fonyl chloride.®^ No mention was made of an isomeric product. By 
changing the conditions suitably (p-tolyl sulfone)-disulfonyl chloride 
is formed in large amounts. Heating the mixture of o- and p-toluene- 
sulfonyl fluorides already referred to with more fluorosulfonic acid at 
130-140° for 3 hours results in a 48% yield of the 2,4-disulfonyl fluo- 
ride.^^® 

Sulfonation of the potassium 2,4-disulfonate with three molecular 
equivalents of chlorosulfonic acid at 240® gives the 2,4,6-trisulfonic 
acid.®® 

Sulfonation of Higher Alkylbenzenes. In marked contrast wdth the 
behavior of toluene, ethylbenzene with sulfuric acid,®® oleum,®®* or 
chlorosulfonic acid yields only the p-sulfonic acid. This is in accord 
with the observation that the ortho isomer, prepared in an indirect 
manner, rearranges ®^ rapidly upon heating at 100® into the para com¬ 
pound. This reaction has apparently not been studied for the higher 
alkylbenzene-o-sulfonic acids. With 50% oleum ®^ ethylbenzene is 
converted into the 2,4-disulfonic acid. By standing with four parts of 
fluorosulfonic acid ®® an 86% yield of the 4-sulfonyl fluoride was ob¬ 
tained, together with a small amount of the sulfone. 

Sulfonation of n-propylbenzene with sulfuric acid®^ or oleum,®®*®® 
isopropylbenzene with sulfuric acid ®^ or oleum,®®*®® and n-butylben- 
zene with oleum ®® give small but definite amounts of the ortho isomers 
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together with high yields of the p-sulfonic acids. By the action of 
sulfuric acid containing small amounts of sulfur trioxide, sec-butyl- 
benzene,^^^ ^6r^-butylbenzene,^^ several isomeric araylbcnzenes,^^* and 
hexylbenzenes,^*®^**^®^^^ and n-octylbenzene are converted into sul¬ 
fonic acids which are undoubtedly the para isomers. This, however, 
has not been formally demonstrated except in the case of neopentyl- 
benzene where a 95% yield of the p-sulfonic acid was obtained. 
Oxidation gave the corresponding benzoic acid. If any ortho isomers 
are formed in the preceding sulfonations they are present in small 
quantities. n-Hexadecyl and n-octadecylbenzenes with oleum like¬ 
wise give the p-sulfonic acids. Here the structures of the compounds 
were proved by alkali fusion. These higher alkylbenzenesulfonic acids 
are excellent reagents for the hydrolysis of fats.’^®*^ 

Several alicyclic derivatives of benzene have been sulfonated. Cy- 
clohexylbenzene with oleum in excess is converted into the 4-sulfonic 
acid. 3-Methylcyclopentylbenzene, CH 3 Cr>H,sCoHr., has also been sul¬ 
fonated with oleum.^®** Only one sulfonic acid was reported in each 
instance. Bomylbenzene is sulfonated quantitatively by the action of 
sulfuric acid at room temperature.*^®® The sulfo group is in all proba¬ 
bility in the para position in the benzene ring. 

Numerous alkylbenzenesulfonic acid salts have been patented as 
washing or emulsifying agents.^® In general the commercial products 
are mixtures obtained by the sulfonation of mixed sec-alkylbenzenes 
which in turn have been prepared by the action of a mixture of olefins 
or alkyl chlorides with benzene in the presence of a condensing agent, 
usually aluminum chloride or sulfuric acid. An exception is the sul¬ 
fonation product of laurylbcnzene which was prepared from lauro- 
phenone by reduction. In this instance sulfonation was effected by 
chlorosulfonic acid or oleum in ethylene chloride solution. The alkyl 
group may contain substituents as in the product obtained by condens¬ 
ing oleone or oleic acid with benzene and sulfonating the prod¬ 
uct.^®® 

In a number of instances the alkylbenzenesulfonic acids have 
been obtained by alkylation of benzene, toluene, or xylenesulfonic 
acids. This is surprising as wcfa-directing groups prevent the occur¬ 
rence of reactions of the Friedel-Crafts type. However, Desseigne 
has shown that p-tolucnesulfonic acid condenses with isopropyl alcohol 
readily in 93% sulfuric acid at 40°. After removal of the sulfo groups 
by acid hydrolysis o-cymene and 2,6-diisopropyltoluene were obtained 
in about equal amounts. Even the presence of a nitro group did not 
prevent the condensation. 
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The sulfonation reactions of a variety of benzylsilicanes should be 
mentioned here since they are closely related to simple alkylbenzenes. 
Sulfonation of benzyltrimethylsilicane, for example, with chlorosul- 
fonic acid in chloroform gives the p-sulfonic acid without disturbing 
the silicon-containing side chain. 

Sulfonation of the Dialkylbenzenes 

With the Alkyl Groups IdenticaL Pure compounds are readily ob¬ 
tained in the sulfonation of these dialkylbenzenes since, with two ex¬ 
ceptions, only one monosulfonic acid results regardless of the nature 
or position of the alkyl groups. 

o-Xylene is converted into the 4-sulfonic acid by warming with an 
equal volume of sulfuric acid.*^®® In the presence of 2% and 10% of 
mercury (as sulfate), however, there is formed 8% and 22% respec¬ 
tively of the 3-8ulfonic acid.®^ Shaking 20 ml. of the hydrocarbon 
with 24 ml. of sulfuric acid at room temperature sulfonates 68% in 
0.5 hour and 82% in 2 hours. The 3-sulfonic acid rearranges into the 
4-isomer either from heating alone or in sulfuric acid solution. 
Separation of the o-xylenesulfonic acid from the products obtained in 
the sulfonation of a mixture of the xylenes is readily feasible by tak¬ 
ing advantage of the difference in solubilities of the calcium or so¬ 
dium salts of the isomeric acids. 

Sulfonation of barium o-xylene-p-sulfonate with twice its weight of 
chlorosulfonic acid at 150° gives a disulfonic acid whose structure 
was not determined. That it is the 3,5-disulfo compound seems very 
probable, however, as an excess of chlorosulfonic acid®’' converts 
o-xylene into the 3,5-disulfonyl chloride. 

Sulfonation of ?n-xylene with sulfuric acid occurs somewhat more 
readily than for the ortho and para isomers. Either sulfuric acid or 
oleum produces the 4-sulfonic acid as the sole or chief product. 
The 2-sulfonic acid readily undergoes rearrangement to the 4-isomer 
so would hardly be expected as a product of a high-temperature sul¬ 
fonation. It has been isolated in small amounts from the product ob¬ 
tained in the sulfonation of m-xylene at room temperature with sul¬ 
furic acid.®® 

An excess of fluorosulfonic acid at room temperature converts 
m-xylene into the 4-sulfonyl fluoride. This by heating to 100° with more 
of the reagent is claimed to give a 70% yield of the 2,4-disulfonyl 
fluoride. This structure seems unlikely in light of the behavior of 
other sulfonating agents which give the 4,6-compound. Heating 
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m-xylene with pyrosulfuric acid forms a disulfonic acid which was at 
first also believed to be the 2,4-isomer since its properties were simi¬ 
lar to those of the acid obtained by reduction of 6-bromo-7n-xylene- 

2.4- disulfonic acid with zinc and ammonium hydroxide. Likewise, 
treatment with phosphorus pentachloride and fusion with alkali yields 

2.4- compounds. Sulfonation of the 2- and 4-sulfonic acids produces 

the same compound. More recent investigations have shown, 

however, that this disulfonic acid and the corresponding disulfonyl 
chloride obtained when chlorosulfonic acid is the sulfonating agent are 
actually the 4,6-isomers. The reactions which led to assigning the 2,4- 
structure have all been satisfactorily explained by rearrangements. 

p-Xylene is more difficult to sulfonate than its two isomers. Under 
comparable conditions 68% of a sample of p-xylene dissolved in sul¬ 
furic acid while 82% of the ortho isomer reacted.^®^ The monosulfonic 
acid has also been prepared by the action of oleum of various concen¬ 
trations.*^^ With acid containing 25% sulfur trioxide a high yield of 
the crystalline sulfonic acid results by pouring the reaction mixture 
into a small volume of w'ater. With fluorosulfonic acid in excess at 
25®, p-xylene gives an 85% yield of the sulfonyl fluoride.^^® Disulfo- 
nation does not occur as it does for w-xylene. 

Heating p-xylene with 50% fuming sulfuric acid at 140-150® pro¬ 
duces the 2,6-disulfonic acid as the chief product. The action of an 
excess of chlorosulfonic acid results in the formation of the 2,6- and 

2.5- disulfonyl chlorides in a ratio of 10 to 1; p-xylyl sulfone is an im¬ 
portant by-product.®^ None of the 2,3-isomer was found. A disulfonic 
acid which is probably the 2,6-compound results from treatment of 
p-xylenesulfonyl chloride with sulfuric acid.®® 

Sulfonation of the other dialkylbenzcnes gives sulfonic acids which 
are analogous in structure to those obtained from the xylenes except 
that two sulfonic acids have not been isolated from the m,eta com¬ 
pounds as in the case of m-xylene. Although generally the structures 
of the acids obtained have not been established by independent syn¬ 
theses they can be inferred by analogy with the corresponding xylene 
derivatives. These remarks apply to the monosulfonation of ortho, 
meta,^^ and para®® diethylbenzenes, p-di-n-propylbenzene,®^ ortho 
and m-diisopropylbenzene,®® and p-di-fert-butylbenzene.®®® The di- 
propylbenzene disulfonated with oleum by Heise®®** is of uncertain 
structure as the hydrocarbon was obtained by the action of aluminum 
chloride upon n-propylbenzene. 

From the standpoint of their reaction toward sulfonating agents hy- 
drindene and tetralin may well be included here. Shaking hydrindene 
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with two parts of sulfuric acid converts it into a mixture of two 
monosulfonic acids, I and II, of which II is the less soluble in water. 

SO 3 H 

CH 2 

CH 2 

C 
H2 

I 

Tetralin with sulfuric acid^®®**'® gives almost entirely the 2-sulfonic 
acid (III) which crystallizes from water as the dihydrate. With 
chlorosulfonic acid^®®® both possible sulfonic acids result; these are 
separable by crystallization of the less soluble 1 -sulfo compound from 
chloroform or its lead salt from water. When 180 g. of tetralin stands 
with 730 g. of fluorosulfonic acid^^® at 15-20® for 12 hours, the 
1 -sulfonyl fluoride is produced in 12-16% yields. 

1 , 1 -Dimethyltetralin monosulfonates readily when treated with an 
equal volume of sulfuric acid^®®^ at 90® for 2 hours. lonene ( 1 , 1 , 6 - 
trimethyltetralin) behaves similarly.^®®® This probably gives the 
7-sulfonic acid as 6 -mcthyltetralin gives the 7-sulfonated compound.^®®' 
With Unlike Alkyl Groups. A detailed knowledge of the sulfonation 
products obtained from the dialkylbenzenes containing unlike alkyl 
groups would be of interest in determining alkyl directive influences, 
but unfortunately in most reactions the structures of the isomeric sul¬ 
fonic acids formed have not been established. Except in the case of 
p-cymene, even where the structures of the acids are known, the rela¬ 
tive amounts of the isomers obtained have not been accurately deter¬ 
mined. What evidence there is indicates that the methyl group has a 
greater ortho directive influence than n-propyl or isopropyl, and that 
this difference becomes more pronoimced when methyl is compared 
with the higher alkyl groups. It has been found in several reactions 
that of two isomeric sulfonic acids the one formed in larger amount 
gives a barium salt much less soluble in water than that of the isomer. 

The ortho,meta,^^^ and ethyltoluenes are each sulfo- 

nated by sulfuric acid or weak oleum to a mixture of two isomeric sul¬ 
fonic acids whose structures are unknown. For the ortho and para 
compounds one sulfonic acid is produced in much larger quantity than 
the other. 

and para^®^*^®® n-propyltoluenes have likewise each been 
shown to give a pair of isomeric sulfonic acids; separation was accom- 
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plished by differences in solubilities of the barium salts. For the para 
compound the structures were determined and the compound contain¬ 
ing the sulfo group ortho to methyl was found to be the principal 
product, Sulfonation of o-isopropyltoluene with oleum at 50° gives 
two acids of unknown constitution but for m-isopropyltoluene in the 
sulfonation with sulfuric acid the structures are known/®® the chief 
product being 3-isopropyltoluene-6-sulfonic acid. Separation was 
again accomplished by the much greater solubility in water of the 
barium salt of the minor product, l-methyl-3-isopropylbenzene-4-sul- 
fonic acid. 

The sulfonation of p-isopropyltoluene(p-cymene) has been investi¬ 
gated in some detail. Early workers assumed the presence of only 
one monosulfonic acid and a search for a second isomer by Jacobsen 
was unsuccessful. Soon thereafter,however, the barium salt of a 
second acid was isolated from the product obtained by sulfonating the 
hydrocarbon with sulfuric acid at 100°. The yield of this was later 
given as 14.6% for these conditions. The isomer produced in lesser 
quantity gives thymol upon fusion with alkali and hence is 

1- methyl-4-isopropylbenzene-3-sulfonic acid. It would be of interest to 
learn the relative directive influence of the two alkyl groups in o-iso- 
propyltoluene. Careful studies of the sulfonation of p-cymene 
with sulfuric acid at various temperatures and also with 15% oleum 
show'ed that the best yield (15.6%) of the 3-sulfonic acid was obtained 
by the action of sulfuric acid at 100° with a 1 to 3 ratio of hydrocarbon 
to acid. At 0° with oleum the yield of this isomer dropped to 2.5%, 
a 90% yield of the barium salt of the principal acid being recoverable. 
Above 100° the formation of disulfonic acids becomes important. The 
addition of potassium, silver, cobaltous, or nickelous sulfates to the 
sulfonation mixture did not change the amount of 3-sulfonic acid 
formed when sulfuric acid was the reagent while cupric and mercuric 
sulfates decreased it from 15.6% to 9.4% and 9.7% respectively. From 
2.8 molecular equivalents of sulfuric acid^^’’ substantially the same 
results were obtained as in Phillip^s work,^^° never more than 20% of 
the 3-isomer resulting. Isolation of the 2-sulfonic acid as the magne¬ 
sium salt has been patented.^^® Chlorosulfonic acid gives the 

2 - sulfonyl chloride as the chief product. 

With sulfuric acid^^®*^^® or oleum m-fer^-butyltoluene gives only 
one sulfonic acid, the sulfo group undoubtedly being ortho to methyl 
and para to ^erf-butyl. The ^^p-butyltoluene^^ sulfonated by Kelbe 
and Baur ^^® may have been p-cymene.^^® 

Sulfonation of l-ethyl-4-n-propylbenzene with sulfuric acid at 
100 ° yields the two possible isomers; their structures were determined 
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by oxidation of the sulfonamides. For l-ethyl-3-isopropylbenzene,^^^ 
l-ethyl-4-isopropylbenzenc/-® p-isoamyltoluene/*'® and a ^er^-butyl- 
ethylbenzene of unknown structure only one acid was reported. One 
would expect the sulfo group to occupy a position ortho to the small 
alkyl group in each compound. This is probably also true for p-n- 
octyltoluene and p-n-hexadecyltoluene which are readily sul- 
fonated by oleum. l-n-Propyl-4-isopropylbenzene,^^® on the other 
hand, gives both isomers. The structures of these were not determined, 
however. 

3-Cyclohexyltoluene reacts readily with sulfuric acid to give what 
is probably the 6-sulfonic acid. 

SuLFONATION OF TrIALKYLBENZENES 

Of the trialkylbenzenes, sulfonation of the trimethyl compounds has 
been most thoroughly studied. 1,2,3-Trimethylbenzene (hemimelli- 
tliene) dissolves readily in sulfuric acid to give the 4-sulfonic acid.^®^ 
1,2,4-Trimcthylbenzene (pseudocumene) likewise gives only one mono- 
sulfonation product/®- the 5-sulfonic acid. Using sulfuryl chloride ^®® 
and aluminum chloride produces the corresponding 5-sulfonyl chloride 
as one of the products. The action of fluorosulfonic acid yields a 
sulfonyl fluoride. 

1,3,5-Trimethylbenzene (mesitylene) monosulfonates readily ^®“^^ 
with sulfuric acid.^®® Oleum has been employed in one instance to 
form this sulfonic acid, and sulfuryl chloride ^®® with aluminum chlo¬ 
ride gives some of the sulfonyl chloride. By heating 40 g. of mesitylene 
w'ith 400 g. each of sulfuryl chloride and chlorosulfonic acid at 100° 
for 10 hours a high yield of the disulfonyl chloride is obtained. This 
compound also results in 70% yield when mesitylene reacts with chlo¬ 
rosulfonic acid^®^** at —5°. Fluorosulfonic acid-'^® gives a sulfonyl 
fluoride which with chlorosulfonic acid sulfonates further and ex¬ 
changes fluorine for chlorine to yield the disulfonyl chloride. The di- 
sulfonic acid reacts with sulfur trioxide at 120° to give a small 
yield of the trisulfonic acid. 

1,2,4-Triethylbenzene upon treatment with oleum ^®® gives only one 
sulfonic acid. By analogy with the structure of the acid obtained from 
the methyl compound this should be the 5-isomer. 1,3,5-Triethyl¬ 
benzene and 1,3,5-triisopropylbenzcne ^®® have also been monosul- 
fonated. Of the trialkylbenzenes containing more than one kind of 
alkyl group, l,4-dimethyl-2-ethylbenzene 1,5-dimethy 1-2-ethyl¬ 

benzene,^®“® l,2-dimethyl-4-n-propylbenzene,^^^ l*4-dimethyl-2-n- 
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propy Ibenzene/^^ 1,5-dimethy l-2-n~propylbenzene/^^ 1,5-dimethyl“2- 
isopropylbenzene,^^^ 1^3-dimethyl-5-^er^-butyIbenzene,-^®' 1-methyl- 
2-w-propyl-4-isopropylbenzene,^^^ and l-methyl-3,5-diisopropylbenzene 
yield one monosulfonic acid whereas from 1,2-dimethy 1-4-ethylben¬ 
zene and l,2-dimethyl-4-isopropylbenzene two isomers are 

obtained. None of these structures is known. Sulfonation of 1,3- 
dimethyl-5-ethylbenzene has been found to yield only the 2-sulfonic 
acid. 

Sulfonation op Polyalkylbenzenes 


Sulfonation of several tetra- and pentaalkylbenzenes is complicated 
by the occurrence of rearrangements, the so-called Jacobsen reac- 
tion.^*®’’^^^ 1,2,3,4-Tetramethylbenzene (prehnitene) sulfonates read- 
jjy 1320,148 Qf methyl groups. The same product is 

formed by the action of sulfuric acid^*®»^^’^ upon pentamethylbenzene. 
The mechanism of this reaction involves the disproportionation of pen- 
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tamethylbenzenesulfonic acid^^^ which is accompanied by side re¬ 
actions. The sulfonic acids obtained from 1,2,3,5-tetramethylbenzene 
(isodurene) and 1,2,4,5-tetramethylbenzene (durene) rearrange 
either in a desiccator over or mixed with phosphorus pentoxide, or 
upon standing with sulfuric acid, to give chiefly 1,2,3,4-tetramethyl- 
benzenesulfonic acid. These reactions are accompanied by a copious 
evolution of sulfur dioxide, about 0.34 mole being formed for every 
mole of durene or durenesulfonic acid used; a brown amorphous mate¬ 
rial and a black sulfonic acid were also isolated. Sulfonation of a 
mixture of durene and isodurene is the most convenient source of prehn- 
itenesulfonic acid so far discovered, and by hydrolysis, for the hydro¬ 
carbon itself. 

Since the rearrangement reactions of the durene and isodurenesul- 
fonic acids are comparatively slow, about twenty-five days being re¬ 
quired for them to go to completion at room temperature, the sulfonic 
acids of these hydrocarbons are readily prepared. 1,2,3,5-Tetrameth- 
ylbenzenesulfonic acid has been obtained by action of either fum- 
ij^gi82c,i40 QJ4 concentrated^®^* sulfuric acid upon the hydrocarbon. 
The isomeric 1,2,4,5-compound has been sulfonated with fuming sul- 
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furic acid and chlorosulfonic acid.^^®»^®^ In the chlorosulfonic 

acid reaction some of the sulfonyl chloride is also formed. 

The sulfonic acid obtained from ethylmesitylene and oleum 
has the unrearranged structure, but with sulfuric acid at 60-70® after 
6 hours only rearranged products remain.^®^*’ The reaction is complex 
since hydrolysis of the sulfonic acids yields mesitylene, 1,3-dimethyl- 
2-ethylbenzene, 1,2,3,4-tetramethylbenzene (prehnitene) as well as 

1.2.4- trimethyl-3-ethylbenzcne (3-cthylpseudocumcne), the main prod¬ 
uct. 1,2,4-Trimethy 1-5-ethylbenzene sulfonates less readily than ethyl¬ 
mesitylene but the sulfonic acid rearranges much more rapidly. 
Oleum and chlorosulfonic acid ^®“*' yield an unrearranged sulfonic 
acid. 1,2,4-Trimethy 1-3-ethylbenzene does not undergo the Jacobsen 
reaction. l,3,5-Trimethyl-2-n-propylbenzene,^®“'^®^® l,3,5-trimethyl-2- 
n-heptylbenzene and 1,2,4,5-tetraethylbenzene have been sul- 
fonated, but only in the last case was there evidence of rearrangement. 

1.2.3.4- Tetraethylbenzenesulfonic acid and hexaethylbenzene result 
from sulfonation i54&,i55 ()£ pentaethylbenzene. Although pentamethyl- 
benzene undergoes the Jacobsen reaction it is possible to prepare the 
sulfonic acid^^®’^^^ if this is not allowed to stand too long with the 
sulfonating agent. 

It is interesting to note at this point that octahydroanthracene be¬ 
haves in a manner exactly analogous to 1,2,4,5-tetramethylbenzene. 
By short sulfonation with sulfuric acid the sulfonic acid results but 
upon standing with the sulfonating agent rearrangement occurs as 
indicated by the equation. The final product may also be prepared 
by sulfonation of octanthrene ^®®*’ (octahydrophenanthrene). 
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SULPONATION OF HaLOGEN DERIVATIVES OF BeNZENE 

Three generalizations may be made about the sulfonation reactions 
of the halobenzenes. (1) Sulfonation occurs with more difficulty than 
for the unsubstituted hydrocarbon. (2) The directive influence of any 
halogen is strongly para. Only when the para position is not open does 
an ortho isomer result, except when a mercury catalyst is used. (3) 
Sulfonating agents which react slowly with bromo and particularly 
with iodo compounds frequently bring about a removal or redistribu¬ 
tion of the halogen atoms. As an extreme case, p-diiodobenzene cannot 
be satisfactorily sulfonated with any reagent so far investigated; even 
with sulfur trioxide the products are polyiodobenzenes and a mixture 
of sulfonic acids. These halogens change places more readily than do 
methyl groups in the Jacobsen reaction. Too little is known concern¬ 
ing the two reactions to decide whether or not they have a common 
mechanism. 

Sulfonation of Monohalobenzenes. Sulfonation of fluorobenzene 
with 10% oleum at a maximum temperature of 70° occurs readily with 
formation of the 4-sulfonic acid. This was isolated as the barium or 
ammonium salt. Chlorosulfonic acid at 50° gives the sulfone unless a 
solvent is present; then the p-sulfonyl chloride is formed.^’’^'^*^ 

Chlorobenzene reacts with sulfuric acid slowly even at 100°, and 
reacts with oleum of various concentrations at lower temperatures. 
The reaction proceeds best with enough 10% oleum to contain one 
mole of sulfur triuxide per mole of chlorobenzene and at a reaction 
temperature not above 60°. By reaction with an equimolecular quan¬ 
tity of chlorosulfonic acid,^®^ small amounts of the 4-sulfonyl chloride 
and sulfone are formed in addition to the sulfonic acid. By the use 
of an excess of the sulfonating agent,preferably at 25°,^®^ or a 
mixture also containing oleum, the 4-chlorobenzcnesulfonyl chloride is 
obtained in good yields. This acid chloride is further sulfonated by 
100 % sulfuric acid^®^’^®® at 160-180° to chlorobenzene-2,4-disulfonic 
acid, and by chlorosulfonic acid®^ at 150-180° to the 2,4-disulfonyI 
chloride. Interestingly enough, chlorobenzene, the 4-sulfonic acid, or 
the 2,4-disulfonic acid, when heated to 300° with 20% oleum 
gives chiefly the 3,5-disulfonic acid. This may be considered analogous 
to the abnormal halogenation in the meta position to groups ordinarily 
ortho-para directing which has been found by Wibaut to occur at 
high temperatures in the vapor phase. 

From refluxing bromobenzene with ten times its weight of sulfuric 
acid a complex mixture of products results. These include 3,5-di- 
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bromobenzenesulfonic acid, two isomeric bromobenzenedisulfonic acids, 
p-dibromobcnzene, 1,2,4,5-tetrabromobenzene, and hexabromobenzene. 
The formation of these compounds may be due to oxidation of part of 
the bromobenzene to give bromine or hypobromous acid which then 
brominates both the sulfonated and unsulfonated compounds. The 
presence of 3,5-dibromobenzenesulfonic acid suggests that the follow¬ 
ing reactions may occur. 

CoHsBr + H 2 SO 4 C6H5SO3H + HOBr 

CeHsSOaH + HOBr m-BrC6H4S03H + H2O 

CoHsBr + HOBr p.C6H4Br2 + H2O 

Carbon monoxide was found in the gases evolved during the reaction. 
A quantitative study would undoubtedly aid in formulating a more 
satisfactory mechanism for the complex changes that occur. With 
oleum the sulfonation proceeds normally to form the 4-sulfonic 
acid and a little fais-(p-bromophenyl) sulfone.^"® Chlorosulfonic 
acid*®^** in carbon disulfide solution has been shown to give 

the same products. Sulfonation to the 2,4-disulfonic acid results from 
the action of sulfur trioxide at 200-220® or of pyrosulfuric acid 
at 220-240®. As with chlorobenzene, oleum at 300® gives the 3,5- 
disulfonic acid. 

lodobenzene with sulfuric acid^^^ or oleum yields the 

4-sulfonic acid and 6is-(4-iodophenyl) sulfone. At high temperatures, 
even noticeably at 100°, side reactions occur with formation of 
p-diiodobenzene and benzenesulfonic acid. As would be expected, this 
occurs more readily than with bromobenzene. 

2C6H5I + H2SO4 C6H4I2 + C0H5SO3H + H2O 

The best yield of diiodobenzene (20 g. from 50 g. of iodobenzene) re¬ 
sults from heating equal weights of iodobenzene and sulfuric acid at 
170-180® for 2 hours. Barium p-iodobenzenesulfonate and benzene- 
sulfonate were recovered from the water-soluble products. 

Sulfonation of Di- and Trihalobenzenes. Considering the availabil¬ 
ity of the polyhalogenated benzenes their sulfonation reactions have 
been little investigated. The work done has been confined almost en¬ 
tirely to a few chloro and bromo compounds. 

Sulfonation of o-dichlorobenzene at room temperature or 210® 
with oleum gives only the 4-sulfonic acid. The use of 7% oleum at 
100® has also been recommended for the preparation of this com¬ 
pound. If 2% or 10% of mercury is present as a catalyst the yields 
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of 3-sulfonic acid are 16% and 26% respectively. This formation of 
an ortho isomer does not occur except in the presence of a mercury 
catalyst, Chlorosulfonic acid yields the sulfone unless a solvent is 
used.^”^ o-Dichlorobenzene sulfonates more readily than the para 
isomer and a suggested method of separation of the two compounds 
is based upon this difference in reactivity. 

m-Dichlorobenzene has been sulfonated to the 4-sulfonic acid by 
oleum of varying composition.^^®’Heating 30 g. of the dichloro¬ 
benzene with 70 ml. of 45% oleum at 140-150° for 5 hours gives the 
4,6-disulfonic acid.^®- The corresponding disulfonyl chloride had pre¬ 
viously been prepared from resorcinoldisulfonic acid by heating 
with phosphorus pentachloride. 

p-Dichlorobenzene has been converted to the monosulfonation prod¬ 
uct with sulfur trioxide or 10% oleum.^"®’^®* Where oleum was used 
24 hours^ shaking w^as necessary to complete the reaction at room tem¬ 
perature. By heating p-dichlorobenzene at 150° for 1 hour with excess 
chlorosulfonic acid^®® an 85% yi^ld of the sulfonyl chloride results; 
heating at 140° for 48 hours gives a mixture ^®^ of 2,5-dichlorobenzene- 
1,3-disulfonyl chloride and the isomeric 1,4-compound in which the 
former predominates. 

Sulfonation of o-dibromobenzene in the absence of a catalyst gives 
only the 4-sulfonic acid while in the presence of 10% mercury a 24% 
yield of the 3-isomer was noted.'®° p-Dibroraobenzene has been sul¬ 
fonated with oleum under various conditions.^®® Apparently the meta 
compound has not been investigated in this connection. All three 
isomers give the sulfonyl chlorides with chlorosulfonic acid.^*^^*^ 

Various attempts to sulfonate p-diiodobenzene have given unsatis¬ 
factory results.^®® The maximum amount of the sulfonic acid W'as ob¬ 
tained by the use of sulfur trioxide, but at best no more than a 10% 
yield was isolated. Polyiodination products were always obtained. 
Chlorosulfonic acid at 50° gives 2,3,5,6-tetrachloro-l,4-diiodoben- 
zene.^®^*^ 

Of the mixed dihalobenzenes, apparently only p-chlorobromobenzene 
has been studied.^®® This gives with oleum a mixture of the two sul¬ 
fonic acids in about equal ^®^ amounts. With chlorosulfonic acid the 
chief product is 2-bromo-5-chlorobenzenesulfonyl chloride.^®^*^ 

1,3,5-Trichlorobenzene wdth excess chlorosulfonic acid gives the sul¬ 
fonyl chloride while 72% oleum at 100° for 56 hours gives the disul- 
fonic acid.^®* The corresponding tribromo compound has been mono- 
sulfonated,^®^*^®® and 1,2,4-tribromobenzene ^®^ gives the anhydride of 
an acid of imknown structure. Treating 1,2,3,5-tetrabromobenzene 
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with oleum at 100° for fourteen days yields a monosulfonic acid.^®* 
Whether or not the bromines occupied their original positions was un¬ 
determined. 


SULFONATION OF AlKYLHALOBENZENES 

The compounds formed in the sulfonation of benzene derivatives 
containing both alkyl and halogen groups are primarily of interest in 
determining the relative directive influence of these groups. It has al¬ 
ready been pointed out that for the homologs of benzene substitution 
is predominantly para to the alkyl group but that ortho compounds 
are frequently present in reaction products; on the other hand, sul¬ 
fonation of the halobenzenes occurs only in the para position. This 
difference in directive influence likewise manifests itself in the sulfona¬ 
tion of compounds containing both kinds of groups. In general the 
para directive influence of a halogen is greater than that of a methyl 
group, whereas for an ortho position the reverse is true. Thus 2-chIoro- 
toluene forms only the 5-sulfonic acid while 4-chlorotoluene gives a 
mixture of the two possible isomers in which the 2-sulfonic acid pre¬ 
dominates. The same generalization applies to more complex cases; 
sulfonation of 1,3-dimethy 1-5-chlorobenzene and 1,3-dimethy 1-4,6-di¬ 
chlorobenzene gives only the 2-isomer (see Table III). Another inter¬ 
esting point is that the combined directing influence of an ortho and 
a para halogen is apparently less than for two methyl groups similarly 
placed. Thus 2,6-dichloro-l,3-dimethylbenzene sulfonates only in the 
4-position. This generalization, however, rests upon less data than the 
preceding one. 

There is no evidence regarding the directive influence of fluorine as 
compared with alkyl groups so far as sulfonation reactions are con¬ 
cerned, and only a little in the case of iodine. Likewise the relative 
influence of different alkyl groups in contrast with halogens is prac¬ 
tically unknown. 

Many of the sulfonic acids derived from the alkylhalobenzenes are 
unfortunately of unknown structure; such, for example, are the com¬ 
pounds derived from the fifteen dihalotoluenes.^®®*^®* In Table III 
which summarizes the results obtained in many sulfonation reactions 
of alkylhalobenzenes the sulfonic acids of undetermined structure have 
been assigned the most probable formulas, the positions thus assigned 
being followed by a question mark. 

In a number of reactions sulfuric acid brings about a shift or elim¬ 
ination of halogen. Thus 4,6-diiodo-l-3-dimethylbenzene is sulfonated 
to the 2,4-diiodo-6-sulfonic acid, and 4-iodo-l,3-dimethylbenzene gives, 
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TABLE III 


A. Monobulponic Acidb 


Compound Sulfonated 

Reagent* 

and 

Reference 

Reaction Data 

Position 

Sulfo 

Group 

Toluene derivatives 

2-Chloro- 



5 


A,2 100%, 

60°, 10 min. 

5 

S-Chloro- 

3 parts 
A,2 100%, 

70° 

6(?) 

4-Cliloro- 

3 parts 
Ri 


2 and 3 


A,2‘* 

100°, 40 min. 

2 and 3 

2-Bromo- 

100%, 

3 parts 


5 and 6 

3-Bromo- 

BO 

Dissolves easily 

6 

4-Bromo- 


Warm 

2 and 3 

2-Iodo- 


Cold, then hot 

5(?) 


A,^^ 1 part 

4 hrs., 100“ 

5(?) 

4-Iodo- 

SOs’" 

CHCI 3 sol. 

2 and 3 

2,4-Dichloro*> 

RS. 9 

Dissolves easily 

6(?) 

2,3-Dichloro- 

R,® 3 parts 

Heat 

6(?) 

2,6-Dichloro- 

R,®' ino% 

100° 

4 

2,6-Dichloro- 

R® 


3(?) 

3,4-DichloTO- 

R,® “ 5% 


6(7) 

3,6-Dichloro- 

R® 


2(7) 

2,3-Dibromo- 

Rw 


6(7) 

2,4-Dibromo- 

R12 


6(7) 

2,5-Dibromo- 

R12 


4(7) 

2,6-Dibromo- 

R12 


3(7) 

3,4-Dibromo- 

B12 


6(7) 

3,5-Dibromo- 

R12 


2(7) 

2-Bromo-3-chloro- 

R» 

100°, 15 min. 

6(7) 

2-Bromo«4-chloro- 

RW 


5(7) 

2-Bromo-6-chloro- 

RW 


4(7) 

2-Bromo-6-chloro- 

R13 


3 and 

3-Bromo-2-chloro- 

R» 


5(7) 

6(7) 

3-Bromo-4-chloro- 

R» 


6(7) 

3-Bromo-5-chloro- 

R« 


6(7) 

3-Bromo-6-chloro- 

R» 


4(7) 


Remarks 


86% of 2- 


G- in small 
amount 


2- mostly 
Also diiodo- 
compounds 


A does not 
react 


One reported 


* See p. 222 for meaning of A, 3, and C. 
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TABLE III (Continued) 


Compound Sulfonated 

Reagent 

and 

Reference 

Reaction Data 

Position 

Sulfo 

Group 

Remarks 

4-Bromo-2-chloro- 



6(?) 


4-Bromo-3-chloro- 


80*^ 

6(?) 


2,3,4-Trichloro- 

Rw 

80*^ 

5 and 6 

Structures 





undetermined 

3,4,6-Trichloro- 


70-80° 

2 


Benzene derivatives 





2-Bromo-1-ethyl- 

Rw 

Reflux 

5 


4-Bromo-l-ethyl- 

Ri» 

Reflux 

2 


3-Chloro-l ,2-dimethyl- 

Ri^ 


6 and 4 

Mostly 6 

4-Chloro-l ,2-dimethyl- 

Ri^ 


5 


3-Bromo-l ,2-dimethyl- 

R18 


6 and 

Mostly 6 




4(?) 


4-Bromo-l ,2-dimethyl- 

R19 


5 


4,6-Dibromo-l ,2-dimethyl- 

B,“ 15% 

75" 

3 


4-Chloro-l ,3-dimethyl- 

m 


6 


6-Chloro-l ,3-dimethyl- 

6% 


2 


4-Bromo-l ,3-dimethyl- 

R28 

Cold 

6 


4-Iodo-l ,3-dimethyl- 


4-6 weeks 

6 

Diiodo-m- 





xyleue also 

4,6-Dichloro-l ,3-dimethyl- 



2 


4,6-Dibromo-l ,3-dimethyl- 

R» 

70-80" 

2 


2,4-Dichloro-l ,3-dimethyl- 

O 


6 


2,4-Dibromo-l ,3-dimethyl- 

Cv 


6 


4,6-Diiodo-l ,3-dimethyl- 

R« 

26°, 6 days 

4 

Iodines to 2,4- 

2-Chloro-l ,4Klimethyl- 

R« 


5 


2,3-Dichloro-l ,4-dimethyl- 


Reacts readily 

5 


2,6-Dichloro-l ,4-dimethyl- 


Reacts readily 

3 


2,5-Dichloro-l ,4-dimethyl- 

R« 

100" 

3 


2,6-Dibromo-l ,4-dimethyl- 

R,” 20% 

80-85" 

3 


2 (?)-Chloro-l -methyl-4-ethyl- 


130" 

5(?) 


2-Bromo-l -methyl-4-ethyl- 


130" 

5(?) 


5-Fluoro-l ,2,4-trimethyl- 

A or R** 


6(?) 


6-Bromo-l ,2,4-trimethyl- 

R« 


3 


3-Bromo-l ,2,4-trimethyl- 

A or C** 

100" 

5 

Anomalous 





result 

6-Bromo-l ,2,4-trimethyl- 

Ub 


6 

Rearranges 





upon standing 

5-Iodo-l ,2,4-trimethyl- 

A or R^ 

Long standing 

6(?) 

Also 





rearranges 
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TABLE III {Continued) 


Compound Sulfonated i 

Reagent 

and 

Reference 

Reaction Data 

Position 

Sulfo 

Group 

Remarks 

5,6-Dibromo-l ,2,4-trimethyl- 

C» 


3 

Also 

rearranges 

6(?)-Chloro-6-fluoro-l ,2,4- 



3or6(?) 

Cl lost 

trimethyl- 





6(?)-Bromo-6-fluoro-l ,2,4- 



3 or 6(7) 

Br lost 

trimethyl- 





2-Bromo-l ,3,5-trimethyl- 

gas 


4 

Also dibromo- 
mesitylene 

2-Iodo-l ,3,5-trimethyl- 

2- Chloro-l-methyl-4-isopropyl 

3- Chloro-1 -methy 1-4-isopropyl- 

SOa*^*' 

20% 


5 

6(?) 

6 

Also other 
products 

2-Bromo-l -methyl-4-isopropyl- 

038 

Equal weights 

5 

Also SO 2 CI 
comp. 

2-Bromo-l ,3-dimethyl-5-ethyl- 

gSfl 

040 


5 

4 

Second isomer 
in traces 

3-Chloro-l ,2,4,5-tetramethyl- 


60* 


See text, 

p. 222 


B. Disulfonic Acids 


2-Chlorotoluene-4H5ulfonic acid 

B,« 35% 

150® 

6 and 5 

Mostly 6 

2-Chlorotoluene-6-8ulfonic acid 

20% 

150® 

3 


4-Chlorotoluene-2-sulfonic acid 

B,« 20% 

150® 

6 and 5 


4-Clilorotoluene-3-sulfonic acid 

B« 

160® 

5 and 6 


4-Bromotoluene 



2,6-(?) 

Only one acid 
reported 

4-Chloro-l ,3-dimethylbenzene 

H2S207*^ 

Heat 

2,6- 
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besides the 6-sulfonic acid, some 4,6-dii()do-l,3-dimcthylbenzcne. 
5-Bromo-l,2,4-trimethylbeiizcne upon standing for four weeks with cold 
oleum gives the several products indicated. 


CHa 

^CH3 


BiJ 


H,SO. 


CH3 

r^CHa 


CHs 


HOaSi 


CHa 


Br 


+ 


CHs 

HOsSr^CHa 


Yh3 


Br 


+ 


CHs 
Bi/NcHs 


Bi< 


CHa 


Br 


In addition there also is undoubtedly formed some of the unbrominated 
sulfonic acid. Sulfonation of iodo- and bromomesitylenc gives simi¬ 
larly the dihalomesitylenes as by-products. Sulfonation of diiodo- 
mesitylene produces some iodomesitylencsulfonic acid. The chlo- 
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rine and bromine removed in the sulfonation of the x-haIo-5-fluoro- 
1,2,4-trimethylbenzenes were apparently not accounted for in the 
reaction products. 3-Chloro-l,2,4,5-tetramethylbenzene undergoes a 
typical Jacobsen rearrangement with sulfuric acid at 60° while with 
the corresponding bromine compound it is the bromine that migrates 
giving dibromodurene and the rearrangement products of du- 

renesulfonic acid. 

There should also be mentioned an investigation of the sulfonation 
of benzal chloride and bcnzotrichloridc. With sulfur trioxide the 
former yields 10% ortho, 60% para and 30% meta sulfonic acids while 
the latter gives only the meta compound. Benzotrifluoride also prob¬ 
ably gives the meta sulfonic acid.^®^<^ 

In Table III, A is concentrated sulfuric acid. Where the percentage 
of acid differs from this or is accurately known it is given as A, 100%, 
etc.; B refers to oleum, the percentage indicating the sulfur trioxide 
content; C refers to chlorosulfonic acid. The reference numbers cor¬ 
respond to those in the list at the end of the table (see pp. 220-221). 

The sulfonation of the 1- and 2-chlorotetralins is logically de¬ 
scribed here. The 1-chloro compound is converted into the 4-sulfonic 
acid whereas the 2-isomer sulfonates in the 3- position. The chlorides 
and amides of the acids were prepared. 

Sulfonation of Nitro Compounds 

Sulfonation of the nitro derivatives of benzene and its homologs is 
a relatively unimportant method for the preparation of nitrosulfonic 
acids, because the nitration of a sulfonic acid occurs more easily than 
the sulfonation of a nitro compound. AVhere nitration gives a mixture 
of isomers while sulfonation yields chiefly one compound the latter 
method of preparation is, however, of some value. 

Sulfonation of nitrobenzene with oleum has been performed at 
various temperatures up to 150-160°. At a temperature of 60-90° not 
more than 2-3% of the reaction product is p-nitrobenzenesulfonic 
acid,®^*^°^ the remainder being the meta isomer. No trace of the ortho 
compound could be found although some of the earlier investigators 
had believed it to be present. These results are in contrast with those 
obtained in the nitration of benzenesulfonic acid^®®»^”® in which all 
three isomers result, the relative amounts varying with the reaction 
conditions. By the addition of 5% of mercury as a catalyst in the 
sulfonation of nitrobenzene at 90° there are formed 75% of the meta 
and 25% of the para sulfonic acids.®* If o-nitrophenylmercuric chlor¬ 
ide is used instead of nitrobenzene the products depend upon the type 
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of sulfonating agent. With 92% sulfuric acid 95% of the meta and 
5% of the para isomers result while with 20% oleum 94% of the ortho 
and 6% of the meta compounds are formed. These results may be ex¬ 
plained by two reactions undergone by aromatic mercury compounds. 

ArHgCl + H 2 SO 4 ArH + ClHgHS 04 

ArligCl + SO 3 ArSOaHgCl 

In the first equation the mercury salt obtained by the action of the 
sulfuric acid exerts little catalytic action, the meta and para sulfonic 
acids resulting in normal amounts. For a mercury catalyst to change 
the course of a reaction markedly it must be capable of mercurating 
the compound and there must be sulfur trioxide present in the reaction 
mixture. 

Heating nitrobenzene with two molecular equivalents of chlorosul- 
fonic acid has been given as a method for preparing ?/i-nitroben- 
zenesulfonyl chloride, but in more recent work chloranil was reported 
as the only product. Possibly a difference in the temperatures em¬ 
ployed accounted for the different results. This reaction and also 
the one with oleum lead to violent decomposition with evolution of 
sulfur dioxide and formation of carbonaceous matter if the reaction 
mixtures are heated to a high temperature. With chlorosulfonic acid 
this may begin after heating at 150° for several hours. 

Sulfonation of m-dinitrobenzene with oleum occurs only in the pres¬ 
ence of a mercury catalyst.^®® At 150-160° a 27% yield of the sym- 
dinitrobenzenesulfonic acid is obtained. 

Sulfonation of o-nitrotoluene with oleum has been reported to 
give two sulfonic acids, but other investigators were able to isolate 
only the para isomer. The sulfonation of m-nitrotoluene yields 
only the 3-nitro-5-sulfonic acid. One or more isomers of this com¬ 
pound would be expected in this reaction. The behavior of p-nitro- 
toluene toward sulfonating agents has been studied in more detail. 
Oleum under various conditions gives the o-sulfonic acid. The 

reaction occurs at a somewhat lower temperature (120°) than for 
nitrobenzene. A study of the kinetics of the reaction with various 
reagents emphasized the necessity for the presence of sulfur trioxide 
in the sulfonating mixture. The constants for an apparently mono- 
molecular reaction (large excess of sulfuric acid) were 0.003, 0.0004, 
and 0.000005 for 24% oleum, 100% sulfuric, and 99.40% sulfuric acid 
respoctively. By heating p-nitrotoluene with an excess of chlorosul¬ 
fonic acid^®®’^^® first at 70-80° then at 120° the o-sulfonyl chloride is 
obtained. 
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Ortho and para nitroethylbcnzenes each give a single sulfonic acid 
when treated with oleum.The structures of these compounds are 
undoubtedly analogous to those of the toluene derivatives. 4-Nitro- 
1,3-dimethylbenzene with oleum gives the 6 -sulfonic acid. Heating 
with two molecular equivalents of chlorosulfonic acid 217 ft produces 
the corresponding sulfonyl chloride. 5-Nitro-l, 4-dimethylbenzene 
with the same reagent is converted into a mixture of the 2 - and 
3-sulfonyl chlorides. The sulfonic acids derived from the nitrotetralins 
may be noted here. 1 -Nitrotetralin with sulfuric acid yields the 
3-sulfonic acid, and the 2 -nitro compound gives the 4-sulfonic acid. 

Only a few halogen derivatives of nitrobenzene have been sulfonated 
and apparently no nitro compounds containing both halogen and alkyl 
groups have been investigated. o-Chloro--^® and o-bromonitroben- 
zene sulfonate only in the positions para to the halogens. p-Chloro- 
nitrobenzene with oleum gives 2-chloro-5-nitrobenzenesuIfonic 

acid and with chlorosulfonic acid at 160-170° yields the correspond¬ 
ing acid chloride. p-Bromonitrobenzene has also been sulfonated with 
oleum.-^®*^^^ m-Chloronitrobenzene behaves unusually since in one 
of the sulfonic acids the sulfo group is ortho to both chloro and nitro 
groups. 


Cl Cl Cl 



2,3-Dichloro-5-nitrobenzenesuIfonic acid has been mentioned as an 
intermediate in the preparation of the corresponding amine. It was 
obtained by the action of oleum--® upon 3,4-dichloronitrobenzene. 

SULFONATION OF AlDEHTOES AND KeTONES 

Here only the aldehydes and ketones containing one benzene ring 
will be considered. Benzophenone and other polynuclear compounds 
are discussed later. 

Despite the ease with which aromatic aldehydes are oxidized no 
oxidation products have been reported from the action of sulfonating 
agents. Benzaldehyde is sulfonated by the action of two parts of 
oleum at 50° or below or by sulfur trioxide,substitution occurring 
in the meta position. 2 -Chlorobenzaldehyde reacts with oleum at room 
temperature while the 4-chloro compound is unaffected at 85°. 
This difference is of value in separating the two isomers. Sulfonation 
occurs para to the chlorine. 2 , 6 -Dichlorobenzaldehyde sulfonates 
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in the 3-position. Introduction of a sulfo group into 4-bromobenzalde- 
hyde requires the heating of 7 g. with 50 g. of 18% oleum ^20 at 150°; 
sulfonation occurs in the 3-position. It is claimed that 3-methyl- 
benzaldehyde with 60% oleum at 0° sulfonates in one of the posi¬ 
tions ortho to the aldehyde group. 

Apparently 3-hydroxybenzaldehyde has not been sulfonated but the 
anil has been converted into the 6-sulfonic acid by the action of 
oleum.^'"*^ 4-Hydroxybenzaldehyde gives the 3-sulfonic acid by warm¬ 
ing to 65° with the same reagent.^®^ At 50° 2-hydroxy-5-methylbenz- 
aldehyde also gives the 3-sulfonic acid. 

Of the ketones only acetophenone has received any appreciable 
study. With four parts of pyrosulfuric acid at 100° for 30 min. 
it is monosulfonated, mostly in the meta position; if the tempera¬ 
ture is not kept low while the acetophenone is dissolved in the acid, 
benzoic acid and benzenesulfonic acid are formed. This also occurs 
with sulfuric acid. Heating acetophenone with ten parts of chloro- 
sulfonic acid at 110° for an hour gives the 2,a>-disulfonyl chlo- 
ride.^^®** Acetophenone-4-sulfonic acid with the same treatment gives 
an isomeric disulfonyl chloride, probably the 4,o)- compound. 

Methyl benzyl ketone with pyrosulfuric acid yields a sulfonic 
acid of unknown structure, while with sulfuric acid phenylmethanesul- 
fonic acid and acetic acid are the products. 

C6H6CH2COCH3 + H2SO4 CeHsCHaSOaH + CH3COOH 

An unstable disulfonic acid is formed by the action of sulfuric acid 
upon dichloromethyl 2,3,4-trihydroxyphenyl ketone at room temper¬ 
ature. It has been found that oleum-"® sulfonates hexachlorocyclo- 
hexyl phenyl ketone to a monosulfonic acid. 

Sulfonation of Carboxylic Acids 

A carboxyl group attached to a benzene ring influences sulfonation 
reactions in at least three ways: (1) As with other meta orienting 
groups the reactivity of the compound is somewhat reduced. (2) Sul¬ 
fonation is facilitated by the solubility of the carboxylic acid in 
the sulfonating agent. (3) The formation of a mixed anhydride or an 
addition compound may occur as a first step in the reaction. For 
acids in which the carboxyl group is separated from the benzene ring 
by a saturated side chain the meta directive influence and the effect on 
the reactivity are lost. However, for cinnamic acid the meta isomer 
is still formed in appreciable amount. The side chain is not affected 
in this reaction. 
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A considerable number of carboxylic acids have been sulfonated but 
only for benzoic acid has the reaction been investigated quantitatively. 

Sulfonation of Benzoic Acid. Although the methods and results of 
various investigators differ as to details, monosulfonation of benzoic 
acid has been found to give a product containing at least 80% of the 
m-sulfobenzoic acid, the remainder being chiefly the para isomer. In 
a series of sulfonations in which 93% and 100% sulfuric acid and 
19% oleum-®® were employed at various temperatures ranging from 
140'^ to 209°, and for reaction times varying from 2 to 48 hours the 
reaction products contained from 80.7 to 96.4% of the meta isomer. 
Only for the longer periods at a high temperature did this fall below 
90%. The decrease was because of the slow conversion of the meta 
into the para isomer which amounted to as much as 15% of the meta 
compound. It was found that neither silver nor potassium sulfate had 
any influence upon the composition of the reaction product. 

The catalytic influence of mercuric sulfate upon the reaction has 
been studied by several investigators with conflicting results. It was 
first reported that the rate of sulfonation was increased appreciably 
and that the ortho isomer was produced in 5-7.5% yields when mer¬ 
curic sulfate was present while in its absence only the meta and para 
compounds were formed. Maarse came to a similar conclusion ex¬ 
cept that the amount of ortho isomer was reported as 0.7%. More 
recently Reese has shown that with sulfuric acid the amount of 
ortho isomer is decreased rather than increased by adding mercuric 
sulfate because it catalyzes the conversion of the ortho into the meta 
isomer. However, when 10% oleum is used as the sulfonating agent, 
the presence of 5% mercury results in a reaction product containing 
5% ortho, 69% 7neta, and 26% para isomers. By starting with o-car- 
boxyphenylmercuric chloride a 97% yield of the o-sulfonic acid is 
realized. These varying conclusions are at least partly due to the diffi¬ 
culties encountered in analyzing the reaction products. Maarse^®® 
made a careful investigation of the system formed by the chlorides 
obtained in treating the sulfobenzoic acids with phosphorus pentachlo- 
ride and used the results in analyzing the mixtures he obtained. The 
interpretation of the analyses was somewhat difficult due to the exist¬ 
ence of the o-dichloride in two forms and the possible presence of 
compounds containing two sulfo groups. Also under some conditions 
a small percentage of the benzoic acid is converted into benzenesulfonic 
acid. Reese fused the reaction mixtures with alkali and determined 
the amount of salicyclic acid present by chloroform extraction of the 
phenolic compounds. This method, however, does not distinguish be¬ 
tween the meta and para isomers. 
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It was at one time *** reported that iodine exerts a catalytic influence 
in the sulfonation of benzoic acid but other investigators found this 
conclusion to be erroneous, the product obtained with sulfuric acid or 
oleum being the same whether iodine was present or not. In these re¬ 
actions the ortho isomer was shown to be present in small amounts by 
conversion into phenolsulfonphthalein. 

The mechanism of the sulfonation reaction of carboxylic acids is 
complex. A study of the rate of disappearance for benzoic acid 
compared with the rate of formation of the sulfo acids indicated that 
some intermediate product, possibly benzoyl hydrogen sulfate, is the 
first step in the reaction. The comparatively large percentages of 
o-sulfobenzoic acid present in the reaction product obtained for short 
reaction times indicated that this also might be an intermediate. Sep¬ 
arate experiments showed that o-sulfobenzoic acid did rearrange under 
the conditions prevailing in the reaction mixture. The table of results 
is reproduced below. 


TABLE IV 

Sulfonation of Benzoic Acid at 200° 


Time, 

Acid Reacted, 

Sulfonic Acids 

oriko Substitution 

Hours 

% 

Recovered, % 

Without Hg 

With Hg 

3 

99.1 

98.3 

6.3 

2.3 

1 

95.6 

93.3 

5.8 

3.8 

0.33 

81.0 

75.0 

14.3 

7.3 

0.08 

35.9 

11.6 




It should be pointed out, however, that the evidence does not prove 
that all the m-sulfobenzoic acid results from rearrangement of the 
ortho isomer. 

In addition to the procedures already given m-sulfobenzoic acid has 
been obtained by the action of sulfur trioxide upon benzoic acid 
and from benzoyl chloride and sulfuric acid or silver sulfate.^^® Di- 
oxane sulfotrioxide at room temperature gives benzoyl hydrogen 
sulfate. Chlorosulfonic acid yields the 3-sulfonyl chloride.®'^®'^ 

CeHfiCOOH + 0(CH2CH2)20S03->C6H5C00S03H + 0(CH2CH2)20 

The hydrogen chloride evolved in the reaction of 95% sulfuric acid 
with benzoyl chloride is not produced by formation of benzoyl sulfate 
as 100% acid gives an addition product without further reaction.^^^ 
Heating benzoic acid to 250® with a mixture of oleum and phosphorus 
pentoxide or with 70% oleum in a closed tube gives 3,5-disulfo- 
benzoic acid. The action of 30% oleum gives good results at atmos- 
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pheric pressure.^*® m-Sulfobenzamide has been obtained by the action 
of sulfur trioxide upon benzonitrile. Hippuric acid with the same 
reagent yields the m-sulfonic acid.^®^ 

Sulfonation of Halobenzoic Acids. Several halobenzoic acids have 
been sulfonated. p-Chlorobenzoic acid with pyrosulfuric acid at 
120-130° gives 3-sulfo-4-chlorobenzoic acid. The structure of the acid 
obtained by the action of sulfur trioxide upon 3-chlorobenzoic acid was 
not determined,2®® but it probably has the symmetrical configuration 
since this is true for the compound formed from 3-bromobenzoic 
acid.2®*'^®® Sulfonation of 2-bromobenzoic acid ^®® with oleum pro¬ 
duces the 5-sulfonic acid as might be expected from the strong para- 
directing influence of the bromine. Quite unexpectedly, p-bromoben- 
zoic acid has been reported ^®®'to give a mixture of both possible 
sulfonic acids. The 3-sulfo-4-bromobenzoic acid gives an insoluble 
barium salt which made the separation of the two isomers easy of ac¬ 
complishment. The 2-sulfonic acid was not found by Van DorsBen,"*^®^ 
however. 

Sulfonation of Alkylbenzoic Acids. Or^feo and para^®® 

toluic acids each yield only one sulfonation product, substitution oc¬ 
curring para to the methyl in the first acid and ortho in the other. 
m-Toluic acid,^®^ however, when heated with sulfuric acid at 180° gives 
three isomeric sulfo compounds; 3-sulfo-5-methylbenzoic acid is the 
principal product but the 2- and 4-compounds are also formed. 
o-Toluic acid may be converted into 3,5-disulfo-2-methylbenzoic acid 
by heating with pyrosulfuric acid.*®® 

3,5-Dimethylbenzoic acid when kept in contact with sulfur tri¬ 
oxide *®* for 48 hours is converted into a mixture of the two possible 
monosulfonic acids. The one having adjacent acid groups forms a 
calcium salt that is only slightly soluble in water. 

p-n-Propyl and p-isopropylbenzoic acids have been converted into 
the m-sulfonic acids by the action of sulfur trioxide.*®®® 

By treating phenylacetic acid with chlorosulfonic acid'®® it is pos¬ 
sible to obtain a 35% yield of the p(?)-sulfonyl chloride. When heated 
with sulfuric acid*®®*^ at 80^95° a mixture of the 2- and 4-sulfonic 
acids results. The sodium salts of the 4-sulfo compound are less solu¬ 
ble than those of its isomer. 

Hydrocinnamic acid with 20% oleum yields a sulfonic acid, prob¬ 
ably the para compound. Oleum acts upon p-bromohydrocinnamic 
acid*®^ in two ways, the products being 6-bromo-l-indanone and 
3-suIfo-4-bromohydrocinnamic acid. The carboxyl group thus appar¬ 
ently reduces the ortho directive influence of the side chain consider- 
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ably since with jj-haloalkylbenzenes the o-sulfonic acid is the major 
product. 

Sulfonation of Cinnamic Acid. The sulfonation of cinnamic acid 
with oleum has occasioned considerable interest^®® because of the 
somewhat unusual directive influence shown by tlie unsaturated side 
chain. It has been only comparatively recently that the secondary 
product of the reaction has been conclusively demonstrated to be the 
m-sulfonic acid. From 50 g. of cinnamic acid and 150 g. of 18% 
oleum, 43>-45 g. of barium p-sulfocinnamate and 17 g. of barium hydro¬ 
gen m-sulfocinnainate are obtained. If any ortho compound is formed 
it amounts to considerably less than 1% of the total product. The 
structures of the two isomers are evident from their conversion to the 
corresponding hydroxybenzoic acids by fusion with alkali. The non¬ 
identity of the w-sulfonic acid with the o-isomer which were confused 
at first was shown by the synthesis of the former from 7n-sulfobenz- 
aldehyde by the Perkin reaction and the latter from o-bromo- 
cinnamic acid and sodium sulfite.^®® It has also been observed that 
oxidation of the sulfonamide obtained from the sulfonic acid formed 
in smaller amount does not give saccharin,a product to be expected 
from the ortho sulfonamide. With chlorosulfonic acid cinnamic 
acid apparently yields only the p-sulfonyl chloride. 

Sulfonation of the Phthalic Acids. The sulfonation of a benzene 
nucleus to which are attached two 7?icta-directing groups is extremely 
difficult. Heating phthalic acid with sulfur trioxide at 100-105° in a 
closed tube gives a small yield of the 4-sulfonic acid. Better 
results are obtained by the use of an autoclave and higher tempera¬ 
tures ^ or by passing sulfur trioxide into phthalic anhydride kept at 
190-210° in an all-glass apparatus.-'^ The reaction product obtained 
by heating a mixture of phthalic anhydride and 20-25% oleum at 
190-210° and passing in sulfur trioxide contains a small amount of 
the 3-sulfonic acid in addition to the 4-isomer.2®^^ Various salts of 
the two compounds have been studied in detail. In the presence of 
mercury salts the sulfonation proceeds more readily and the 3-sul¬ 
fonic acid becomes the chief product. At 200° with sulfur trioxide and 
mercuric sulfatethe 3,5-disulfonic acid is the reaction product. 
The structure was ascertained by conversion into 3,5-dichlorophthalic 
anhydride through heating with thionyl chloride to 180°. 

Isophthalic acid has been changed into the symmetrical sulfo com¬ 
pound by treatment with sulfur trioxide and by heating with oleum 
at 200° for 6 hours.^^® Satisfactory results are obtained in the case 
of terephthalic acid by heating the reaction mixture to 250-260° under 
pressure.^^^ 
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SULFONATION OF PhENOLS AND ThEIR DERIVATIVES 

The ease with which phenols undergo sulfonation reactions may be 
caused not only by the directive influence of the hydroxyl group but 
also by the possibility of the formation of intermediate compounds 
which rapidly undergo rearrangement. Thus phenol at a low tempera¬ 
ture with either sulfuric or chlorosulfonic acid gives a considerable 
amount of phenyl hydrogen sulfate, a compound that readily re¬ 
arranges (sec p. 47) to the para sulfonic acid. 

CeHsOH + H2SO4 C6H5OSO3H HO3SC6H4OH 

This does not demonstrate that the sulfonation of phenols always oc¬ 
curs through an ester intermediate, but it may play an important role. 
The ready solubility of phenols in sulfonating agents facilitates their 
sulfonation as with other oxygen compounds. 

It has already been mentioned that a number of substituted phenols 
under the influence of oleum or chlorosulfonic acid are converted into 
sulfonylides. These result most frequently when substituents are pres¬ 
ent in the ortho or para position in the original phenol. 

Sulfonation of Phenol. Heating phenol with slightly more than an 
equal weight of sulfuric acid at 90-150° or treating it with a larger 
amount of this reagent at a lower temperature produces a mixture of 
the 0 - and p-sulfonic acids. The ratio in which the isomers are formed 
varies considerably with the temperature. Although some investi¬ 
gators have reported that at a low temperature the ortho isomer 
predominates, a careful quantitative separation of the sulfonic acids 
made possible by the difference in solubility of their barium salts 
showed that even under the most favorable conditions (0-5°) not more 
than 409f> of the ortho compound is formed, while at 100° this is re¬ 
duced to about 10%. At 100° an 85% yield of barium p-phenolsul- 
fonate was isolated. At 0° there is produced, in addition to the sul¬ 
fonic acids, an appreciable amount of phenyl hydrogen sulfate. On 
the other hand, at a temperature of 160° or above some bis-(p-hydrox- 
yphenyl) sulfone 279,280 jg formed unless an excess of sulfonating agent 
is used. The sulfone may be made the main product by heating 100 g. 
of phenol with 50 g. of 20% oleum for 5 hours at 180-190°. It is 
accompanied by 4-5% of an isomer which is probably either the 2,4'- 
or the 2,2'-compound. This isomer with oleum at 90-100° gives 
phenol-2,4-disulfonic acid and at 180-190° a trisulfonic acid while the 
4,4'-sulfone yields a disulfonic acid without undergoing hydrolysis. 
Monosulfonation of phenol has been carried out technically by the 
use of oleum with satisfactory results.*®* 
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Early investigators believed that the ortho sulfonic acid readily 
rearranged to the para isomer but since this has been shown to take 
place only under conditions where hydrolysis and resulfonation are 
possible it is likely that no direct rearrangement occurs.^®® 

An investigation of the reagent 2 ®* used in the colorimetric determi¬ 
nation of nitrates which is prepared from phenol and sulfuric acid 
showed that the abnormal results sometimes obtained are caused by 
variation in the composition of the phenol-sulfuric acid mixture. Un¬ 
der the conditions of the analysis the monosulfonic acids give a green 
nitro compound whereas the nitro-2,4-disulfonic acid is yellow. After 
heating phenol with an excess of sulfuric acid at 100° for 5 hours 
neither of the monosulfonation products remains in the reaction mix¬ 
ture. Separation of a mixture containing o- and p-phenolsulfonic acids 
and the disulfonic acid is readily accomplished since barium phenol- 
2,4-disulfonate is only very slightly soluble in a solution of the other 
barium salts and barium phenol-p-sulfonate is so extremely soluble in 
water that the ortho compound can be completely removed before the 
para sulfonate separates from the solution. 

An equivalent amount of chlorosulfonic acid at ordinary tempera¬ 
ture ^®® converts phenol into a mixture of the 0 - and p-sulfonic acids 
containing mostly the para isomer. At 15° in carbon bisulfide^®® 
phenyl hydrogen sulfate and the p-sulfonic acid are the only products. 
Slow addition of the chlorosulfonic acid or long standing of the reac¬ 
tion mixture increases the yield of the sulfonic acid. Under the con¬ 
ditions most favorable for ester formation the yield of the p-sulfonic 
acid amounted to only one-third of the phenol used. AVith fluorosul- 
fonic acid in excess at ordinary temperatures a high yield of the 
p-sulfonyl fluoride is obtained. 

Heating phenol with sulfamic acid^®’’ at 150° rapidly converts it 
into ammonium p-phenolsulfonate; at 100°, on the other hand, am¬ 
monium phenyl sulfate results. This is further evidence that a sul- 
fonation reaction may occur in two stages. The addition product 
formed by pyridine and sulfur trioxide ^®® behaves in an analogous 
manner. 

C6H60H+C5H6NS03-^C6H50S03NC5H5^C5H6NH03SC6H40H 

As already mentioned, disulfonation of phenol is readily effected by 
a large excess of sulfuric acid at 100°. This has also been 

brought about by the use of equal amounts of oleum and sulfuric 
acid.®®^ Through the action of one molecular equivalent of chloro¬ 
sulfonic acid at ordinary temperature upon potassium phenol-p- 
sulfonate the 2,4-disulfonic acid results, while treatment of phenol with 
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an excess of this reagent produces the 2,4-disulfonyl chloride. 
Heating with excess fluorosulfonic acid gives the disulfonyl fluoride. 

Sulfonation of phenol with ten times its weight of 20% oleum at 
120® gives over 80% of the 2,4,6-trisulfonic acid, the other product 
being the disulfo compound. Various other concentrations of oleum 
have been reported as producing similar results at 100®. Heating 
phenol with excess chlorosulfonic acid-®^ at 130-140® yields phenol- 
2,4,6-trisulfonyl chloride. 

Sulfonation of Phenyl Alkyl Ethers. At ordinary temperatures 
treating anisole with sulfuric acid'^®^'^*^*^ gives some of the o-sulfonic 
acid unless the ratio of acid to anisole ia greater than four to one; in 
this event only the para compound and the 2,4-disulfonic acid result. 
Apparently the para isomer is the only one formed when the sulfona¬ 
tion is carried out in the presence of acetic acid and acetic anhy- 
dride.^^® By heating anisole with ten parts of sulfuric acid at 90® for 
30 minutes only the 2,4-disulfonic acid results whereas wdth two parts 
of acid at 150-160® a trace of the 4-sulfonic acid was the only com¬ 
pound isolated. Possibly the absence of anisole-2,4-disulfonic acid in 
the product is caused by removal of the methyl group since a high yield 
of mixed sulfonic acids of unknown composition was obtained. If 
phenol-2,4-disulfonic acid were the chief product it would hardly have 
been noticed as the method of identifying the reaction products in¬ 
cluded a treatment with phosphorus pentachloride and conversion of 
the sulfonyl chlorides to the amides. This is of course not feasible for 
a sulfonic acid containing a phenolic group. This explanation is not 
entirely satisfactory, however, as heating bis-(p-methoxyphenyl) sul- 
fone^'-*^ with sulfuric acid at 160-180® produces p-methoxybenzene- 
sulfonic acid rather than a demethylated compound. Oleum con¬ 
verts anisole readily into the disulfonic acid. Fluorosulfonic acid has 
been reported to give a 22% yield of the 4-sulfonyl fluoride. 
Chlorosulfonic acid in chloroform acts in similar fashion.^®® 

The principal compound obtained in sulfonating phenetole is like¬ 
wise the p-sulfonic acid.®®® This was once claimed to be the only 
product but other investigators have found an isomeric compound to 
be present in small amount. This was first believed to be the ortho 
isomer,®®®® the sulfonamide having a melting point of 142®. It was 
shown a little later,®®^ however, that the o-sulfonamide melted at 163®. 
An extensive study of this sulfonation under various conditions of 
temperature and reaction time ®®® showed that the secondary reaction 
product usually amounted to 5-10% of the total sulfonic acids. The 
sulfonamide obtained had a melting point corresponding quite closely 
to that of the w-sulfonic acid. Since the formation of a meta com- 
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pound seems unlikely, the supposed m-sulfonamide may have been a 
mixture of the ortho and para isomers, each of which melts consider¬ 
ably higher than the meta. If this is not the explanation, the ether 
oxygen has become meta directing because of salt formation with the 
sulfuric acid. Further investigation on this point would be welcome. 

When equal quantities of phenetole and sulfuric acid are heated at 
90° the maximum yield of p-sulfonic acid is produced in 30 minutes. 
Longer heating converts an increasing quantity of this into a disul- 
fonic acid. Oleum also gives the disulfonic acid readily at 85°. 
With fluorosulfonic acid the 4-sulfonyl fluoride is the reaction prod¬ 
uct. Similar reactions occur with chlorosulfonic acid and phenetole, 
n-propyl phenyl ether, and n-butyl phenyl ether in chloroform solu- 
tion.2«» 

High-molecular-weight esters of phenoxyacetic acid®'^®*’ have been 
sulfonated to give sulfonic acids of foam-producing power. The corre¬ 
sponding amides, CcHnOCH 2 CONHR, have also been converted into 
sulfonates.®®®® 

Sulfonation of cetyl phenyl ether with concentrated acid at 70° pro¬ 
duces the p-sulfonic acid. This was isolated from the reaction mixture 
by extraction with carbon tetrachloride. An aqueous solution of the 
sulfonic acid and its alkali salts have a strong emulsifying action.®®®^ 

When 3-cyano-l-phenoxypropane is allowed to stand with sulfuric 
acid for 6 hours,®®®® both sulfonation and amide formation occur. 

CfiH 50 CH 2 CH 2 CH 2 CN + H2SO4 HO3SC0H4OCH2CH2CH2CONH2 

Sulfonation of Phenyl Esters. The action of sulfur trioxide upon 
phenyl benzoate ®®'‘ produces a sulfonic acid which is probably the 
para compound, the sulfo group entering the phenol ring. Phenyl sal¬ 
icylate (salol) with sulfuric acid undergoes hydrolysis and gives a 
high yield of phenol-p-sulfonic acid. 

Sulfonation of the Cresols. A careful study of the rates ®®® at which 
phenol and the cresols undergo sulfonation with 96% sulfuric acid at 
various temperatures revealed that the difference in the rates for 
m- and p-cresol was suflScient to be of practical value in separating 
these two compounds.®®® In Table V the sulfonation rate for phenol 
is taken as unity for each temperature. 

Investigation of the sulfonic acids obtained from o-cresol has shown 
that at room temperature with sulfuric acid®®^*®®® a mixture of the 
o- and p-sulfo compounds results while at 100° the product is prac¬ 
tically all the para isomer.®®®*®®® The two compounds may be sepa¬ 
rated by the difference in the solubilities of their barium salts. By 
heating o-cresol®®’^ at 100°, or bis-(4-hydroxy-3-methylphenyl) sul- 
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TABLE V 


Relative Sulfonation Rates 


Compound 

20 

40® 

60® 

80® 

Phenol 

1.00 

1.00 

1.00 

1.00 

o-Cresol 

0.773 

0.859 

0.894 

0.906 

m-Cresol 

1.396 

1.362 

1.118 

0.399 

p-Cresol 

0.300 

0.474 

0.537 

0.287 


fone at 160-170® with excess oleum the cresol-4,6-disulfonic acid is 
formed. However, if the o-cresol is treated with only one-half its 
weight of 8% oleum at 160-180® for 3 hours under reflux,a high 
yield of the aforementioned sulfone is obtained, a monosulfonic acid 
occurring as a by-product. 

By heating 10 g. of o-cresol with 15 g. of 95% sulfuric acid at 100® 
for a few minutes and then with 135 g. of 25% oleum for several hours, 
the sulfonylide results.®^^ 


CHs 

HOaSt^^OsH HOf^ 

+ 

;OH HOsSi 
:h3 




so, 


CHs 

HOaSr^Oa— 




ISOaH 


\/ 

CHa 


10—SO 2 I 




teOaH 


This compound and others of a similar type were readily purified by 
crystallization from dilute hydrochloric acid. The same product was 
obtained along with its disulfonyl chloride as an amorphous powder 
by the action of excess chlorosulfonic acid at 140® upon o-cresol. 
The sodium salt is somewhat insoluble in water. The corresponding 
disulfonyl chloride is also formed by heating o-cresol with chlorosul¬ 
fonic acid at 110®. At room temperature the cresol-4,6-disulfonyl 
chloride is obtained.*^^’®^®® With fluorosulfonic acid o-cresol is con¬ 
verted into the 4-sulfonyl fluoride®^® in an 8% yield; with more of 
the reagent at 80-90® a 15% yield of the sulfonylidedisulfonyl fluoride 
W’as isoiated.®^*’ 

In the first investigations ®^® of m-cresol only one sulfonic acid was 
isolated when the sulfonation was performed at 120® with sulfuric acid. 
The structure of this was indicated by its oxidation to p-toluquinone. 
At a higher temperature with excess acid di- and tri-sulfonic acids 
result. More recently ®^^ it has been shown that the 6-8ulfonic acid is 
at 30-35® or 100® from 25 to 35% of the reaction product. This is 
present in much smaller amount when the reaction mixture is heated 
at 120®. In addition, at low temperatures an appreciable amount of 
m-tolyl hydrogen sulfate is also formed. m-Cresol gives no sulfonylide 
with oleum ®^® thereby differing from the ortho and para isomers. 
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In carbon bisulfide at —15® an equivalent amount of chlorosulfonic 
acid gives the two compounds shown. None of the isomeric 6 -sulfonic 


OH 




ClSOsH 
-> 


OSO 3 H 

/\ 





50% 16% 


acid was detectable. By heating the reaction mixture at 100® the 
m-tolyl hydrogen sulfate was rapidly converted to the 4-sulfonic acid. 
In the absence of a solvent at room temperature a trace of m-tolyl 
sulfate is formed along with the 4-sulfonic acid. With two or three 
molecular equivalents of chlorosulfonic acid in carbon disulfide the 
4,6-disulfonic acid was the only product isolated. At room tempera¬ 
ture with a large excess of this reagent the 4,6-disulfonyl chloride was 
obtained. By heating the reaction mixture at 110® a sulfonylide re¬ 
sulted. The most probable structure is that of the accompanying for¬ 
mula. By first heating the mixture to 130-140® and pouring into 


C102S(^'^02—o/\cH; 


Had 




lo—SO2I 




IS02C1 


water the m-cresoltrisulfonic acid is obtained, whereas if the reaction 
mixture is added to hydrochloric acid the trisulfonyl chloride precipi¬ 
tates. With fluorosulfonic acid at room temperature a sulfonyl fluor¬ 
ide results; after heating at 80-90® for 2 hours with excess reagent 
a disulfonyl fluoride is produced.®^®*^ 
p-Cresol with an equal weight of sulfuric acid®®®»®^®® or 6 % 
oleum at 100® is converted into the 2 -sulfonic acid. By the use of 
fifteen times its weight of 20 % oleum a sulfonylide results 

in 87% yield. This crystallizes readily from hydrochloric acid. Its 


OH 


H 2 S 04 +S 0 f 


Vh 3 


SO3H 

(^0—S02/^H3 
H 3 C SO 2 - 0 

^3H 


sodium and potassium salts are only slightly soluble in water. It is 
claimed that high-temperature sulfonation also gives rise to a small 
amount of the S-sulfonic acid. By the action of sulfuric acid upon a 
sulfone obtained from p-cresol, the cresol- 2 , 6 -disulfonic acid is formed. 
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One molecular equivalent of chlorosulfonic acid at 15° in carbon 
disulfide yields a mixture of p-tolyl hydrogen sulfate and the p-cresol- 
o-sulfonic acid. As with other cresols, excess chlorosulfonic acid at 
ordinary temperatures gives the disulfonyl chloride. Upon heating, 
the sulfonylidedisulfonyl chloride is produced. The action of fluoro- 
sulfonic acid is analogous to this except that it is possible to obtain 


OH 

/\ 


ClSOsH 
-> 


OH 

C102S/^02C1 




CH 3 


CH 3 


S 02 C 1 

^0—S02|^CH3 
H3c1^02— 

^2C1 


the monosulfonyl fluoride by performing the reaction in carbon di¬ 
sulfide at 20°. 

Sulfonation of Other Alkylphenols. The action of chlorosulfonic 
acid at various temperatures upon five of the xylenols has been inves¬ 
tigated in detail.®^^ Sulfonylides are not formed when the sulfonyl 
chloride group is between the hydroxyl and methyl groups. Thus, 
only 2,3-dimethylphenol and 2,4-dimcthylphenol give appreciable 
yields of sulfonylides. Contrary to what might be expected from the 
directive influences of the methyl and hydroxyl groups, 3,4-dimethyl- 
phenol gives the 2,5-disulfonyl chloride and 2,5-dimethylphenol gives 
the 3,6-disulfonyl chloride. These structures were adopted because the 
sulfonic acids obtained from the hydrolysis of the disulfonyl chlorides 
coupled with diazotized p-nitraniline. It would seem that there must 
be some explanation for dye formation other than the supposed pres¬ 
ence of an unoccupied position ortho to a hydroxyl, as the entrance of 
a sulfo group meta to both hydroxyl and methyl is very unlikely. 
The monosulfonyl chloride obtained from 2,4-dimethylphenol decom¬ 
posed readily upon standing, and it w^as therefore suggested that it 
might be a chlorosulfonate, (CH 8 ) 2 C 6 H 30 S 02 C 1 , instead of the sul¬ 
fonyl chloride. Either of these compounds could be a precursor of the 
sulfonylide also obtained from this phenol. The sulfonation of a vari¬ 
ety of higher alkylphenols prepared by condensing phenol with alco¬ 
hols, chlorides, or olefins has been described in the patent literature.®-* 
The resulting sulfonic acids or their salts are useful as detergents or 
wetting agents. 

The results reported for the sulfonation of other alkylphenols con¬ 
taining one or more alkyl groups are listed in Table VI. Here as in 
previous tables A represents sulfuric acid, B, oleum, and C, chloro¬ 
sulfonic acid. The references for the table are given in a list at the 
end of the tabulation of results. 
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TABLE VI 

SULFONATION OF AlKYLPHENOLS 


Compound Sulfonated 

Reagent and 
Reference 

i 

Reaction Data 

Position of 
Sulfo Group 

Phenol derivatives 




2-Ethyl. 


100“ 

4- 

3-Ethyl- 


“Warm^' 

4-(?) 

4-Kthyl- 

^ 2.3 


2- 

4-n-Propyl- 

A* 

100“, 1 hr. 

2- 

4-7i-Butyl- 

A* 

100“, 1 hr. 

2- 

4-w-Amyl- 

A* 

100°, 1 hr. 

2- 

4-n-Hexyl- 

A^ 

100“, 1 hr. 

2- 

4-<<7*/-Butyl- 

R® 

70-80“ 

2- 

4-<crf-Amyl- 

A* 

70-80“ 

2- 

3,4-Dimethyl- 

A® 


6.(?) 

2,4-Dimethyl- 

A®*’ 


3- and 6- 

3,5-Dimethyl- 

A or B® 


2- 

2,5-Dimethyl- 

A® 

Warm 

4-(?) 

2-M ethyl-5-isopropy 1- 

A» 

Equal weights 

4- 

5-Methyl-l-isopropyl- 

^10, 11 
^10, 11, 12 
(711. 18 

-5“ 

50-100“ 

4- and 6- 
4- 
4- 

2,4,5-Trimethyl- 

A»® 


6-(?) 

2,4,6-Trimethyl- 


[ . 

3- 

Tetralin derivatives 




2-Tetralol 

Aie 

. 

3- 

1-Tetralol 

Ai’ 

Cold, 2 days 
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” Engelliardt and Latschinow, Z. Chem., 46 (1869). 

w Lallemand, Ann. chim., (31 49 , 150 (1857); Stebbins, J. Am. Chem. Soc., 8 , 103, 110 (1881); 21 , 
276 (1899). 

W Mazurowska, J. prakt. Chem., [2118 , 172 (1876). 

M Reuter, Ber., 11 , 30 (1878); Krohn, Ber., 21 , 886 (1888). 

W Jacobsen, Ann., 195 , 270 (1879). 

I* Schroeter and co-workers, Ann., 426 , 83 (1922). 

17 Green and Rowe. J. Chem. Soc., 118 , 967 (1918). 
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Sulfonation of Alkylphenol Ethers. The sulfonation of the ethers 
of phenol has already been discussed. In Table VII are tabulated the 
results for other aryl alkyl ethers. 

TABLE VII 

Sulfonation of Alkylphenyl Alkyl Ethers 


Compound Sulfonated 

Reagent and 
Reference 

Reaction 

Data 

Position of 
Sulfo Group 

2-Tolyl methyl 



4-(?) 



CHCI 3 sol. 

4 .SO 2 CI 

3-Tolyl methyl 

A or 


4-, then 
4,6-di- 

4-Tolyl methyl 

A^ 

100° 

2- 


C*. 11 

. 1 

2 -SO 2 CI 

2-Tolyl ethyl 

Cii 

CHCI 3 S 0 I. 

4 -SO 2 CI 

3-Tolyl ethyl 

Cii 

CHCI 3 S 0 I. 

4 -SO 2 CI 

4-Tolyl ethyl 


100° 

2- 


Cn 

CHC 13801 . 

2 -SO 2 CI 

4-Tolyl n-propyl 

Cii 

CHClssol. 1 

2 -SO 2 CI 

2-Tolyl n-butyl 

Cii 

CHCI 3 S 0 I. * 

4 -SO 2 CI 

2-Tolyl dodecyl 

A12 

70° 

4- 

4-Tolyl dodecyl 

A12 i 

70° 

2- 

2-Tolyl cetyl 

A12 ! 

70° 

4- 

3-Tolyl cetyl 

A12 

70° 

4- 

4-Tolyl cetyl 

A12 ! 

70° 

2- 

3-n-Propylphenyl ethyl 

A« 


4-(?) 

4-n-Propylphenyl methyl 

A^ 


2- 

4-7i-Propylphenyl ethyl 

A« 


2- 

4-Octylphenyl octyl 

Aio 


(?) 

6-Isopropyl-2-methyl-phenyl methyl 

A» 

25° 

4- and 6- 

2-l8opropyl-5-methyl-phenyl methyl 

AS-» 


4- and 6- 

2-Isopropyl-5-methyl-phenyl ethyl 

A» 


4- 

2-Isopropyl-5-methyl-phenyl isoamyl 

A» 


4- and 6- 

?-/er/-Pentylphenyl methyl 

AW 


? 


1 Bromwell, Am. Chem. J., 19, 569 (1897). 

2 Haworth and Lapworth, Chem. Soc., 1*3, 2982 (1923); 1*5, 1299 (1924). 
a AUeman, Am. Chem. J., 31, 27 (1904). 

* Stewart, J. Chem. Soc., 1*1, 2565 (1922); Gibson and Smiles, tTnVi., 1*3, 2388 (1923). 

6 Roberts and Alleman, J. Am. Chem. Soc.t 33, 393 (1911). 

« Klages, Ber., 37, 3990 (1904). 

7 Klages, Ber., 3*, 1438 (1899). 

8 Paterno, Gazz. chim. ital., 5, 20 (1875); Ber., 8, 440 (1875). 

• Engelhardt and Latschinow, Z. Chem., 47 (1869). 

w I. G- Farbenind. A.-G., British pat., 496,414, C.A.. 33, 3030 (1939). 

H Huntress and Garten, J. Am. Chem. Soc., 6*, 603 (1940). 

« Hartley, J. Chem, Soc., 1828 (1939). 

M BorgUn, U. S. pat., 2,245,643, C.A., 35, 6023 (1941). 
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Sulfonation of Esters of Phenols. The sulfonation of several phenyl 
esters has already been mentioned (see p. 233). An interesting devel¬ 
opment utilizing this class of compounds concerns the carbethoxy 
esters. Sulfonation of these compounds with chlorosulfonic acid 
may be controlled so as to produce monosulfonyl chlorides, a reaction 
difficult to achieve with other phenol derivatives. Thus, carbethoxy 
m-cresol slowly added to five parts of chlorosulfonic acid and allowed 
to stand for 3 hours gives the 4-sulfonyl chloride. Other aryl carbeth¬ 
oxy esters behave similarly. Aryl esters of high-molecular-weight 
fatty acids when sulfonated yield washing agents.®^^*^ 

Sulfonation of Halophenols and Halonitrophenols. The members 
of this group of compounds (together with several ethers derived from 
them) which have been sulfonated are listed in Table VIII in the 
usual manner. One compound in this group deserves special mention. 
Chlorosulfonic acid does not react with 2,4-dibromo-5-methylphenyl 
methyl ether ** 2 ® at room temperature. At 70® oleum reacts to give as 
one product tribromo-m-cresol. This was also obtained when the di- 
bromo-m-cresol w^as the starting material. With chlorosulfonic acid 
dibromo-m-cresol gives the aryl hydrogen sulfate. 

Sulfonation of Hydroxycarboxylic Acids. Salicylic acid has been 
sulfonated by a number of procedures all of which give the same sul¬ 
fonic acid or its acid chloride, the position para to the hydroxyl group 
reacting.®^® Of the various methods making use of sulfuric acid the 
most efiicient consists in dissolving 100 g. of salicylic acid in 200 ml. 
of sulfuric acid containing 3% sulfur trioxide. Upon standing, 160 g. 
of the sulfosalicylic acid crystallizes from the reaction mixture. This 
acid is also fonned through the action of one molecular equivalent of 
sulfur trioxide gas or chlorosulfonic acid,^^® the latter at 160®, upon 
salicylic acid; and from hot sulfuric acid®®° and phenyl salicylate 
(salol). With excess chlorosulfonic acid at 180® a disulfonic acid re¬ 
sults, whereas at 30-40® the monosulfonyl chloride jg isolated in 
60% yield. In a similar manner, methyl salicylate, and 3-chloro-, 
5-chloro-, 4-carboxy-, 3-methyl-, 4-methyl-, and 5-methylsalicylic 
acids all yield monosulfonyl chlorides, substitution occurring para to 
hydroxyl except when this position is already occupied. With fluoro- 
sulfonic acid salicylic acid gives the sulfonyl fluoride. Sulfonation 
of o-methoxybenzoic acid gives the same product as methylation 
of sulfosalicylic acid. 

m-Hydroxybenzoic acid, in contrast to the ortho isomer, sulfonates 
ortho to the hydroxyl group when treated with sulfur trioxide.®®* The 
isomeric compound obtained from the action of sulfuric acid upon 
m-carboxybenzenediazonium sulfate ®®® must then have the para struc- 
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TABLE VIII 


SULFONATION OF PhENOL DERIVATIVES 


Compound Sulfonated 

Reagent* and 
Reference 

Reaction Data 

Position of 

Sulfo Group 

4-Fluoro- methyl ether 


CHCI 3 sol. 

2 -SO 2 CI 

2-Cliloro- 


‘'Warm” 

4-(?) 



“Cold” 

4- and 2- 

2-Chloro- methyl ether 

17 

50° 

4- and 4,4'-8ulfone 

3-Chloro- 

A^y 1.66 parts 

100 °, 8 hrs. 

6- 


B=. 27% 

100°, 2 hrs. 

4 , 6 -di- 

4-Chloro- 

1 mole 


2- 



100° 

2,6-di- 

4-Chloro- methyl ether 

(^36. 17 

“Cold” 

2 -SO 2 CI 

2,4-Dichloro- 

1 mole 

In CS 2 

6- 

2-Bromo- methyl ether 

Cn 

CHCI 3 sol 

4 -SO 2 CI 

4-Bromo- methyl ether 


CHCI 3 sol. 

2 -SO 2 CI 

2-Chloro- ethyl ether 

Ci7 

CHCI 3 sol. 

4 -SO 2 C 1 

4-Chloro- ethyl ether 


CHCI 3 sol. 

2 -SO 2 C 1 

2-Bromo- ethyl ether 

Cl7 

CHCI 3 sol. 

4 -SO 2 CI 

4-Bromo- ethyl ether 


CHCl, sol. 

2 -SO 2 C 1 

3-M ethyl-4-chloro- 


70-110° 

6- 

3-Met hy l-4-bromo- 

A6 

70° 

6- 

2-Methyl-4-bromo- 


100° 

6- 

2-Nitro- 

B®, 3.5 parts 

100° 

4- and 6- (trace) 


(^SC, 9 

In CS 2 

4- 


FSOsH^^ 


4 -SO 2 F 

2-Nitro- methyl ether 

^10 


4- 

3-Nitro- 

BSC 

90° 

6-(?) 

4-Nitro- 

B^S excess 

“Cold” 

2- 


Asc 

6° with dia- 
tomaceous 
earth 

2- 


C“, 2 moles 

100° 

2- (poor yield) 

2-Nitro-3-chloro- 

B«, 30% 

20° 

4- 

6-Nitro-3-chloro- 

B», 30% 

20° 

4- 

4-Nitro-3-chloro- 

Bi* 


Decomposition 

only 

2-Methyl-6-nitro- 

A'*, 2 parts 

“Warm” 

4- 

3-Methyl-6-nitro- 

4 parts 

70°, 6 hrs. 

4- 

4-Methyl-2-nitro- 

B» 

0° 

6- 


* See p. 23d for meaning of A, B, and C. 

I (a) Kiamera, Ann., 178, 331 (1874). (6) ChUd, Chem. Soc., 716 (1932). 
s Hodgson and Kerahaw, ibid., 2923 (1929); 1419 (1930). 

s (a) Peterson and Baehr*Predari, Ann., 187, 130 (1871). (6) Gauntlett and Smiles, J. Chem. See., 
1*7, 2746 (1926). 

< Armstrong, ibid., *6, 93 (1872). 

Ay. Waither and Demmelmeyer, J. prakt. Chem., [2] 98, 108 (1915). 
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* V. Walther and Demmelmeyer, ibid.^ [2] 92, 126 (1915). 

7 Claus and Jackson, i&td., (2] SS, 326 (1888). 

8 (a) Kekul6, Z. Chem.^ 641 (1867). (6) Armstrong and Brown, Ber., 7,924,1025 (1874). (c) Qnahm 
and Knecht, J. prakt. Chem,, 12) 71, 521 (1906). 

^ Masurowska, t6id., (2] IS, 171 (1876); Armstrong, /. Chem, Boc., 84, 175 (1871). 

10 Gnebm and Knecht, J, prakt, Chem., [2] 74, 92 (1906). 

11 Post, Ber., 1, 863 (1872); Ann., 806, 38 (1880); Komer, Gazz. ehim. ital., 8, 445 (1872). 

12 Gordon, Chem. Neirn, 63, 222 (1891). 

1* Schultz, Ber., 40, 4319 (1907). 

14 Steinkopf and co-workers, J. prakt. Chem.t [2) 117, 1 (1927). 

10 Hodgson and Kershaw, J. Chem. Soc.^ 2169 (1930). 
w Weiler and Better, German pat., 557,450, C.A., 87, 735 (1933). 

17 Huntress and Carten, J. Am. Chem. Boc., 68 , ^3 (1940). 


ture. With a mixture of 50% oleum anci phosphorus pentoxide at 
250® for 8 hours m-hydroxybenzoic acid gives the 2,4,6-trisulfonic 
acid. 

p-Hydroxybenzoic acid monosulfonates with five parts of sulfuric 
acid at 100 ® or with one molecular equivalent of sulfur trioxide.®®® 
The methyl ether, anisic acid, is readily sulfonated with oleum ®®^ at 
100®, giving 3-sulfo-4-methoxybenzoic acid. 

)3-(4-Hydroxyphenyl)-propionic acid has been sulfonated with sul¬ 
fur trioxide ®®®® to what is undoubtedly the 3-sulfo compound, although 
its structure was not established. Tyrosine ®®®*' reacts in a similar 
manner. 

Sulfonation of Hydroxydicarboxylic Acids. By the action of chloro- 
sulfonic acid upon 4-hydroxy-1,3-bcnzenedicarboxylie acid®®®® at 90® 
the 5-sulfonyl chloride results. An interesting sulfonation is that oc¬ 
curring through the action of methyl sulfate®®®** upon the potassium 
salt of dimethyl 2 -hydroxyisophthalate. 


• COOCH3 
^COOCHs 


+ (CH 3 ) 2 S 04 


COOCH 3 

f^OK 


HaCOaSk^^OOCHa 


+ CH 3 OH 


Sulfonation of Catechol and Its Derivatives. The action of sulfuric 
acid on catechol, either at room temperature or 100 ®, gives a sulfonic 
acid which was first ®®® believed to be the 3-isomer. That it was actu¬ 
ally catechol-4-sulfonic acid followed from its identity with the sul¬ 
fonic acid obtained by fusion of phenol-2,4-disulfonic acid with al¬ 
kali,®*® and its conversion on methylation into 3,4-dimethoxybenzene- 
sulfonic acid whose structure has been demonstrated by an independent 
synthesis. Ammonium catechol-4-sulfonate results from heating cate¬ 
chol with sulfamic acid.®*^ It is not possible to introduce two sulfo 
groups with this reagent. 
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By the action of 30% oleum at 100°, or chlorosulfonic acid at 
room temperature, the 3,5-disulfonic acid is formed. By heating with 
ten parts of chlorosulfonic acid at 110° for 1.5 hours and pouring the 
reaction mixture into hydrochloric acid the disulfonyl chloride results, 
while at 150° a cyclic sulfate of the disulfonyl chloride is produced in 
good yield. 


OH 

/\)H 




ClSOiH 


O-SO2 

ClOasi^^OzCl 


Study of the sulfonic acids of the monomethyl ether of catechol 
(guaiacol) has been intensive because of the supposed therapeutic 
value of one of the compounds (Thiocol) and the peculiarities attend¬ 
ing the sulfonation reaction. Sulfuric acid up to 100°, or even higher 
if the reaction is not allowed to proceed more than a few minutes, 
gives a mixture containing nearly equal quantities of two sulfonic 
acids which are convertible by methylation into the same di- 
methoxy compound.^*® Synthesis of one of these acids showed that 
their structures must be I and II. 


OH 

/\oCH3 


S03H 

I 

Lower-melting 

acid 


OH 

/NxJHs 


HOaSX/ 


II 

Higher-melting 

acid 


OH 

^OCHa 

^JsOaH 

III 


OH 

HOaS/^CHa 




IV 


It was claimed by Rising®^® that both of these acids undergo re¬ 
arrangement upon heating into a third acid which would be III or IV. 
This acid is also formed by the sulfonation of guaiacol at 135-140° for 
3 hours with sulfuric acid. Paul demonstrated that this acid was 
actually catechol-4-sulfonic acid, demethylation occurring under these 
reaction conditions. The guaiacolsulfonic acid of Bareli®^® is also 
catechol-4-sulfonic acid. 

The commercial product Thiocol is a mixture of the mono and di¬ 
potassium salts of I and 11. Methods for the analysis of Thiocol have 
been investigated.®^® 

Sulfonation of guaiacol carbonate gives a disulfonic acid*®° whose 
structure corresponds to the higher-melting guaiacolsulfonic acid, IL 

Catechol dimethyl ether (veratrole) with sulfuric acid or oleum 
is converted into the 4-sulfonic acid. This upon heating with aqueous 
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alkali to 180-200® produces guaiacoL4-8ulfonic acid.®®^ The diethyl 
ether behaves similarly. Through the action of chlorosulfonic 
acid®®®'®®® in chloroform solution veratrole and the diethyl ether are 
converted into the 4-sulfonyl chlorides. The di-n-octyl ether ®®®^ re¬ 
acts readily with sulfuric acid at 70®. 

Sulfonic acids have been prepared from 4-methylcatechol ®®® and 
2-methoxy-4-methylphenol but their structures were not deter¬ 
mined. The acid obtained from the reaction of oleum ®®® upon 4-meth- 
ylcatechol dimethyl ether is likewise of unknown structure, but chloro¬ 
sulfonic acid ®®® vrith this compound gives 3,4-dimethoxytoluene-6-sul- 
fonyl chloride hence the sulfonic acid probably has the same structure. 

Sulfonation of Resorcinol and Its Derivatives. Treatment of re¬ 
sorcinol with an equimolccular amount of sulfuric acid at room tem¬ 
perature ®®® produces the 4-sulfonic acid. The ammonium salt of this 
acid is formed by heating resorcinol with sulfamic acid.®*^ By heating 
with oleum at 100® resorcinol is converted into the 4,6-disulfonic 
acid. This has also been obtained by the action of chlorosulfonic 
acid in carbon disulfide at 0® or room temperature using as much as 
five parts of chlorosulfonic acid to one of resorcinol. With ten parts 
of the sulfonating agent at room temperature a 90% yield of the di- 
sulfonyl chloride resulted when no solvent was used, whereas at 110® 
with a large excess of chlorosulfonic acid the 2,4,6-trisulfonyl chloride 
was obtained. 

Ammonium resorcinol-4-sulfonate when heated with sulfamic acid 
produces the 4,6-disulfonate.®*^ Heating resorcinol-4,6-disulfonic acid 
with oleum at 200° converts it into the 2,4,6-trisulfonic acid.®®® 

Treating 4-nitroresorcinol with sulfuric acid ®®® at 80-90® gives be¬ 
sides the 6-sulfonic acid a nitrohydroxyphenyl ether. Warming 2,4- 
dihydroxybenzoic acid with five parts of sulfuric acid ®®® at 100® re¬ 
sults in sulfonation, probably in the 5-position. 

Sulfonation of the monoalkyl ethers of resorcinol has apparently not 
been investigated. The dimethyl ether is converted practically quan¬ 
titatively into the 4-sulfonic acid by warming for an hour with two 
molecular equivalents of sulfuric acid.®®^® Chlorosulfonic acid in 
chloroform gives the 4-sulfonyl chloride of both the methyl and ethyl 
ethers.^®® By a more vigorous sulfonation the 4,6-disulfonic acid re- 
sults.®®^*^ The sulfonation of high-molecular-weight ethers and esters 
of resorcinol produces compounds useful as wetting agents.®®^ These 
compounds have been studied in some detail by Hartley.®®®^ 

5-Methylresorcinol (orcinol) with sulfuric acid®®® yields a mono- 
sulfonic acid. 
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Sulfonation of Hydroquinone and Its Derivatives. Sulfonation of 
hydroquinone with a mixture of sulfuric acid and oleum at a tempera¬ 
ture of not over 50° yields the monosulfonic acid.®®^ The kinetics of 
this sulfonation reaction have been studied for various concentrations 
of sulfuric acid over the temperature range 50-100°. Sulfuric acid 
monohydrate, H 2 S 04 -H 20 , is capable of introducing one sulfo group, 
whereas for a second the anhydrous acid and temperatures above 100° 
are necessary. Over the concentration range of 7 to 14 molar sulfuric 
acid the logarithm of the rate of sulfonation is proportional to the 
concentration of the acid. 

A hydroquinonedisulfonic acid is made by the use of oleum or 
sulfuric acid by heating at 100-110° for an hour. The structure of 
this acid is undetermined and is different from the one obtained by the 
action of oleum on quinic acid. Hydroquinone is disulfonated by 
heating with sulfamic acid to what is probably a mixture of the 
2,5- and 2,6-isomers.®®^ Chlorosulfonic acid likewise®®® brings about 
disulfonation when used in excess at a temperature of 80°. The 2,5- 
and 2,6-disulfonyl chlorides are formed, the latter in larger amount. 
At room temperature no reaction occurs with this reagent. 

Hydroquinone dimethyl ether with sulfuric acid at 125° yields 
the monosulfonic acid. The methyl and ethyl ethers both give sulfonyl 
chlorides with chlorosulfonic acid.^®® Higher ethers yield wetting 
agents on sulfonation.®®®**^®®^ 

Chlorohydroquinone when treated with 15 % oleum ®'^ below 50° 
gives a sulfonic acid isomeric with the one obtained from quinone- 
sulfonic acid and hydrochloric acid. Bromohydroquinone behaves 
sirnilarly.®^^ 2,5-Dihydroxybenzoic acid with five times its weight of 
sulfuric acid and an equal weight of phosphorus pentoxide ®’'® at 130° 
is monosulfonated to what would be predicted to be the 3-8ulfonic acid. 
Its structure was, however, not established. 

Sulfonation of Polyhydroxyphenols. 1,2,3-Trihydroxy benzene (py- 
rogallol) with either pyrosulfuric acid ®^^ or sulfuric acid jqqo 

yields the 4-sulfonic acid. A disulfonic acid of uncertain structure 
results from more vigorous sulfonation.®^^ Since with chlorosulfonic 
acid the product is the 4,6-disulfonyl chloride,®^® the disulfonic acid 
probably has this structure also. The 1,3-dimethyI, the trimethyl, and 
the triethyl ethers ®^® have been monosulfonated. The trimethyl ether 
yields the 4-sulfonyl chloride with chlorosulfonic acid.*®® Oleum®®® 
converts gallic acid into a monosulfonic acid. 

1,3,5-Trihydroxy benzene (phloroglucinol) has been sulfonated by 
treatment with the theoretical amount of pyrosulfuric acid.*®^ With 
ten parts of chlorosulfonic acid ®®*® at room temperature the trisulfonic 
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acid is formed, while with fifty parts of the sulfonating agent after 
several days^ standing a disulfonyl chloride is obtained. This same 
chloride resulted whether the starting material was phloroglucinol or 
its trisulfonic acid. 

Hydroxyhydroquinone trimethyl ether sulfonates readily to the 
5-sulfonic acid.®®-** The acid chloride, amide, and anilide were pre¬ 
pared. The 6-sulfonic acid was prepared by an indirect method start¬ 
ing with the sulfonation of vanillin. 

Sulfonation of Aromatic Amines 

Many of the sulfonic acids containing amino groups are of value as 
dye intermediates. Since most of these compounds are prepared by 
the sulfonation of amines, the literature dealing with the reactions of 
this type is extensive. In this section the discussion will be limited to 
amino derivatives of benzene and its substitution products. 

In the ^'baking process” for the preparation of an aminosulfonic 
acid ®®® the acid sulfate of an amine is heated to 180° or higher for 
several hours, preferably under reduced pressure; sulfonation in the 
benzene series, with rare exceptions, occurs para to the amino group 
unless this position is already occupied, whereupon the ortho position 
is sulfonated. The yields obtained by this method are excellent, as is 
shown by the work of Huber ®®® who obtained from 89 to 98% yields 
of sulfonic acids from a variety of amines, including aniline, the tolu- 
idines, 3,4-dimethylaniline, 2,5-dimethylaniline, the naphthylamines, 
dehydrothiotoluidine, and 1-aminoanthraquinone. 

By the action of an excess of oleum at a low temperature many 
amines may be converted into the m-sulfonic acids. For aniline the 
evidence is somewhat conflicting but for compounds in which a methyl 
or halogen is in a position that directs the entering substituent meta 
to the amino group a meta sulfonic acid is always an important com¬ 
ponent of the reaction product. The sulfonation of N-alkylamines at 
low temperatures gives meta compounds even without the presence of 
another group in the ring. For p-toluidine it has been reported that 
the 3-amino-6-methylbenzenesulfonic acid may be obtained even at 
180° although a low temperature is more frequently favorable to meta 
sulfonation. Apparently no systematic investigation of the effect of 
temperature upon directive influence in the sulfonation of amines has 
been undertaken. A quantitative method for distinguishing between 
ortho-^para and meta sulfonation is available in that bromine replaces 
the former sulfo groups but not the latter.®®® 
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The action of one molecular equivalent of chlorosulfonic acid upon 
an amine dissolved in an inert solvent such as carbon tetrachloride or 
acetylene tetrachloride has been patented as a process for making 
o-aminosulfonic acids. The first use of the method was in the sulfona- 
tion of anthranilic acid,®®^ which, however, gave the p-sulfonic acid. 
A little later it was claimed that a group of amines including aniline, 
p-toluidine, a-naphthylamine, p-chloroaniline, dehydrothiotoluidine, 
o-anisidine, 3,4-dimethylanilinc, 2,4-dimethylaniline, p-nitraniline, 3,5- 
dichloroaniline, 2,4-dichIoroaniline, 3,4-dicliloroaniline, 3-chloro-4- 
methylaniline, and chloro-o-anisidine all gave o-sulfonic acids. More 
recently it has been shown that with aniline no more than a trace 
of orthanilic acid results from this method of sulfonation. This finding 
casts doubt upon the structures assigned to the other sulfonic acids 
obtained from amines in which the position para to the amino group 
is unoccupied. This same method has been further applied to the 
preparation of o-sulfonic acids from amines substituted in the 3,4,6- 
positions by a variety of substituents including alkyl, alkoxy, arylkcto, 
arylsulfonyl, nitro, sulfo, carboxy, and chloro groups. From a consid¬ 
eration of the compounds given as examples it is probable that here 
all the sulfonic acids are actually of the ortho structure. Later the 
process was broadened to include amines substituted in the 3,4,5- 
positions and optionally in the 6-position. Amines substituted in the 
3,5,6-positions with position 2- filled or not give p-sulfonic acids. 

By the action of an excess of chlorosulfonic acid upon anilides of 
the general formula shown, sulfonyl chlorides are produced in 
which sulfonation occurs meta to the amide group. 


HNCOR 

Ax 


+ 2CISO3H 


HNCOR 

Ax 


Y 


CIO2SI 


+ H 2 SO 4 + HCl 


Y 


Here Y is methyl, hydrogen, halogen, or an alkoxy group and X is 
methyl, halogen, or alkoxy, except that compounds where X is halogen 
and Y is hydrogen or halogen are excluded. The acyl group may also 
be aromatic. A large number of specific examples is described in the 
patent. 

A sulfonation method analogous to that using chlorosulfonic acid 
and a solvent calls for sulfonation with sulfur trioxide in acetylene 
tetrachloride,®®* 2,4-dimethylaniline, for example, yielding the 6-sul- 
fonic acid. 
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Considerable attention has been devoted to a study of the mech¬ 
anism by which aminosulfonic acids are formed. It has been found 
that phenylaminosulfonic acid rearranges in cold acetic acid solution 
with a trace of sulfuric acid to aniline-o-sulfonic acid, while the free 
acid or its salts alone give sulfanilic acid. It was further reported 
that the o-sulfonic acid rearranged w'hen heated with sulfuric acid 
into the para isomer. From this evidence Bamberger suggested that 
the formation of sulfanilic acid proceeded through the following steps. 



Although phenylaminosulfonic acid has apparently not been obtained 
from the action of sulfuric acid with aniline, other sulfonating agents 
do give this as the primary product. Thus, the sulfur trioxide addi¬ 
tion compound of pyridine or dioxane reacts readily with the 
amino group at ordinary temperature while high-temperature sulfona- 
tion gives sulfanilic acid, undoubtedly by rearrangement of the phenyl¬ 
aminosulfonic acid first formed. Bamberger^s postulation that the 
ortho sulfonic acid is an intermediate in the reaction is not in accord 
with the absence of any appreciable amount of this compound from 
the product obtained by the sulfonation of aniline with oleum at 0°. 
It is also not likely that the arylaminosulfonic acid is an intermediate 
in meta sulfonation as no meta rearrangements are known. It was 
remarked by Armstrong and Berry that aniline sulfate did not react 
with chlorosulfonic acid at 35-40° and hence that formation of phenyl¬ 
aminosulfonic acid does not occur at low temperatures when the amine 
is present as a salt. It has also been observed that some amines form 
salts with chlorosulfonic acid,®®* hydrogen chloride being evolved only 
when the reaction mixture is heated. It may well be that the sulfona¬ 
tion mechanism for the baking process of preparing aminosulfonic 
acids is quite different from that for a sulfonation in the presence of 
an excess of sulfonating agent. Bamberger’s theory, with the deletion 
of the o-sulfonic acid as an intermediate, seems more plausible for the 
baking process. Even here, however, formation of the arylaminosul¬ 
fonic acid is not essential for the reaction to proceed since dimethyl- 
aniline hydrogen sulfate goes over to the p-sulfonic acid as readily 
as does the aniline salt. 

Sulfonation of Aniline. From the reaction mixture produced by 
heating aniline with three molecular equivalents of sulfuric acid for 
5 hours at 18(>-190° a 60% yield of pure sulfanilic acid may be ob- 
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tained.®®® The low solubility of the acid in cold water facilitates its 
separation from excess sulfuric acid and any disulfonation products. 
For large-scale preparations undoubtedly the most economical proce¬ 
dure is the heating of aniline hydrogen sulfate at 180° for 8 

hours. Sulfanilic acid is formed by boiling aniline with two parts of 
oleum for a few minutes but considerable decomposition occurs. 

Sulfonation has likewise been effected by heating aniline with sodium 
trihydrogen disulfate at 200° or with potassium bisulfate at 240°. 
Sulfanilic acid is one of the products obtained from the action of ethyl 
chlorosulfonate upon aniline.**^* It is also formed by heating the 
aniline salt of ethyl hydrogen sulfate.^^® 


NH3OSO3C2H5 

A 

V 


NH2 

/\ 


SO3H 


+ C2H5OH 


Surprisingly enough, heating the aniline salt of any of the three 
phenolsulfonic acids to 180-190° results in a distillate of pure phenol 
and a residue which is chiefly sulfanilic acid. 

The disulfonation of aniline has usually been performed in two steps. 
Sulfanilic acid when heated with oleum at 160-180° for 5 to 7 

hours is converted to the 2,4-disulfonic acid; its structure is evident 
as it also results from the sulfonation of orthanilic acid. The disul¬ 
fonation is also readily effected by chlorosulfonic acid.^°® By heating 
aniline to 150° with a large excess of this reagent it has also been pos¬ 
sible to prepare the trisulfonic acid.^®^ If sodium chloride is present 
in the reaction mixture, the trisulfonyl chloride is the main product. 

The sulfonation of metanilic acid offers an example of substitution 
occurring ortho to an amino group, the 2,5-disulfonic acid being the 
sole product. 

Sulfonation of Anilides. The sulfonation of an anilide may or may 
not result in the removal of the acid radical, depending upon the re¬ 
agent and the reaction conditions. Gerhardt^®® first prepared sulf¬ 
anilic acid by heating the crude mixture of oxanilide and formanilide, 
formed from aniline and oxalic acid, with sulfuric acid. In later work 
it was found possibleto sulfonate oxanilide to the 4,4'-disulfonic 
acid without difficulty. Acetanilide is converted into the 4-sulfonic 
acid by the action of oleum or sulfuric acid in acetic anhydride.^^® 
With five molecular equivalents of chlorosulfonic acid at 60° for 2 
hours acylanilides give the corresponding sulfonyl chlorides in 80% 
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yields while at higher temperatures the products are the same as for 
aniline.^^^® Acetanilide-p*sulfonyl chloride and similar compounds are 
of importance as intermediates in the synthesis of sulfanilamide and 
many related sulfonamides. 

Anilides of high-molecular-weight fatty acids when sulfonated yield 
surface-active agents of value as detergents or wetting agents.^^® 

Benzanilide with sulfur trioxide gives only a small yield of the 
p-sulfonic acid, sulfonation occurring in the ring attached to nitrogen. 
Methyl phenylcarbamate is converted by the action of oleum into 
the p-sulfonic acid. Acetylphenylurea (CHsCONHCONHCcHs) 
with chlorosulfonic acid gives the p-sulfonyl chloride. 

Benzcnesulfonanilide upon standing with sulfuric acid gives sulf- 
anilic acid, but p-toluenesulfonanilide has been sulfonated with pyri¬ 
dine-sulfur trioxide by heating at 180-190° for 6 to 8 hours with¬ 
out affecting the amide linkage, a 100% yield of the p-sulfonic acid 
being recovered. 

Diphenylurea upon standing with sulfuric acid gives sulfanilic 
acid.^^® Thiooxanilide,^2o CcHsNHCOCSNHCeHr,, is transformed into 
a mixture of substances including sulfanilic acid, the sulfonation prod¬ 
uct, CcHoNHCSCONHC(jH 4 S 03 H- 4 , and the benzothiazole, 

C 6 H 4 /^%CC 0 NHC 6 H 4 S 03 H, 

derived from it by ring closure. By treatment of diethylcyanoacetani- 
lide with sulfuric acid the cyano group is hydrolized to the amide 
and the ring is sulfonated. 

HNC0C(CN)(C2H5)2 HNC0C(C0NH2)(C2H6)2 



A phosphorus derivative of aniline, (C6H6NH)4PC1, when treated 
with sulfuric acid *** and poured into water yields a tetrasulfonic acid 
with the formula (H 03 SC 6 H 4 NH) 4 P 0 H. 

Sulfonation of N-Alkylanilines. A few secondary and tertiary 
amines derived from aniline have been sulfonated. Methylaniline with 
oleum above 150° gives the 4-sulfonic acid while at a temperature 
below 50° it is possible to obtain an appreciable yield of 

the S-isomer. N-Ethylaniline^^*®®'*“•*** behaves similarly. Heating 
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N-methylacetanilide with sulfuric acid at 140-150® unexpectedly pro¬ 
duces 2-methylaminobenzenesulfonic acid,^^^^'^^^ the acetyl group being 
detached to form methanedisulfonic acid. The same amino acid results 
from heating methylanilinium ethyl sulfate.^^*®*^^® As already noted,*®® 
dimethylanilinium hydrogen sulfate is converted into the p-sulfonic 
acid by the baking process while heating with oleum transforms either 
dimethylanilineor diethylaniline into a mixture of the meta and 
para sulfonic acids. The sulfonic acid obtained from the high-tem- 
perature sulfonation of methylethylaniline is probably the para 

isomer. Long-chain N-alkylanilinesulfonic acids have been pre¬ 
pared as wetting and cleaning agents. 

Sulfonation of the complex amine, 2-phenyliminomethylene-cyclo- 
hexanone, with sulfuric acid gives the p-sulfonic acid. 


H2C<^ ^ >C=CHNH<[^ ^ 

0 



The sulfonic acids derived from diphenylamine are discussed under 
systems containing two benzene rings. 

Sulfonation of the Toluidines. Sulfonation of o~ and p-toluidine 
has been investigated by many workers. Heating o-toluidine to 180° 
with two molecular equivalents of 20% oleum for 10 hours gives a 
78% yield of the 3-methyl-4-aminobenzenesulfonic acid. The use of 
iodine as a catalyst was found to be undesirable as it leads to side 
reactions. The preparation of this acid by the baking process has al¬ 
ready been described.**® By sulfonating o-toluidine sulfate with 30%, 
or two parts of 50%, oleum ®*'‘’*** below 0° the 3-amino-4-methylben- 
zenesulfonic acid becomes the main product. With chlorosulfonic acid 
at 160° this is further sulfonated to 4-methyl-5-aminobenzene-l,2- 
disulfonic acid which is of interest in that formation of o-disulfonic 
acids by direct sulfonation is unusual. The 4-amino-3-methylbenzene- 
sulfonic acid is further sulfonated by oleum at 150-170° to 4-amino- 
3-methylbenzene-l,5-di8ulfonic acid.**® 
m-Toluidine is converted into a mixture of the 6-mono- and a di- 
sulfonic acid by treatment with three parts of oleiun *** at 160-175°. 
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With four parts of 20% oleum at 125® for 8 hours a high yield of 
the 6-sulfonic acid results. 

SOaH SOaH 



p-Toluidine behaves similarly to the o-isomer in that two monosulfonic 
acids are obtainable. The 2-methyl-5-aminobenzenesulfonic acid is 
obtained by sulfonation with 50% oleum at 0® or by heating with 
2.5 parts of 14% oleum at 180®. If the heating is continued only 
until the odor of sulfur dioxide becomes evident,however, the chief 
product is the isomeric 2-amino-5-methylbenzenesulfonic acid while a 
longer reaction time leads to the conversion of this into the acid first 
mentioned and into 2-amino-5-methylbenzene-l,3-disulfonic acid.^®^ 
This disulfonic acid has also been obtained by the action of chloro- 
sulfonic acid^®® upon 2-amino-5-methylbenzenesulfonic acid at 140- 
160®. Further sulfonation of the 2-methyl-5-aminobenzenesulfonic 
acid with either oleum or chlorosulfonic acid gives the 1,4-disulfonic 
acid.*®® The action of a large excess of chlorosulfonic acid*®® gives 
a disulfonyl chloride. Separation of the two monosulfonic acids may 
be effected by the difference in their solubilities in alcohol,**®® the solu¬ 
bilities of their lead salts in water,®*® or their potassium salts in cold 
aqueous potassium hydroxide.**®*" 

The effect of various sulfonating agents upon a number of deriva¬ 
tives of the toluidines is given in Table IX. The abbreviations used 
here are the same as for previous tables of this type. In Table X are 
similarly tabulated the results obtained in sulfonation of the xylidines 
and a few higher alkyl derivatives of aniline. The sulfonation of some 
of these compounds and others of similar nature has already been re¬ 
ferred to under the general discussion of sulfonation reactions for 
amides (see p. 246). 

A series of long-chain p-alkylanilinesulfonic acids has been described 
in the patent literature.**^® a-Alkylbenzylamines **^*" also have been 
sulfonated to give products useful in the textile industry. 

Sulfonation of Nitro- and Haloaminobenzenes. The number of 
known halogen and nitro derivatives of aminosulfonic acids is not 
large, and of these most of the bromine compounds and all the iodine 
derivatives have been made by methods other than direct sulfonation. 
The data dealing with those obtained by sulfonation reactions other 
than those already mentioned (see p. 246) are given in Table XI. 
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Sulfonation of Aminocarbozylic Acids. Anthranilio acid and its 
meta isomer together with their derivatives are apparently the only 

TABLE IX 

Sulfonation op Toluidine Derivatives 


Compound Sulfonated 

Reagent 

and 

Reference 

Reaction 

Data 

Position of Sulfo Group 

Toluene Substituents 




2-Methylamino- 

20%; 

20-30°, then 

4- 


4.5 parts 

50 

180-200°, 

6-(?) 

2-Dimethylainino- 

A,7 4 parts 

10 hrs. 
180-210° 

6-(7) 


B,* 25%; 

5° 

4- 

2-Diethylamino- 

7 parts 
25%; 

5° 

4- 

2-Acetylcarbamido 

10 parts 
eio 

10-15° 

5- 

3>Acetylcarbamido 

(710 

10-15° 

6- 

4-Ethylamino- 

B* 


2- 

4-Diethylamino- 

B* 


2- 

4>Acetamido- 

B,® 20% 

40° 

2- 


C,® 5 moles 

80°, 1 hr. 

2- SO 2 CI 

4-Carbamido- 

B,» 10% 

60° 

3- (79%), 4- (trace) 

2-Acetmethylamino- 

B,i 20% 


4- 

4- (p-Toluenesulfonamido)- 

A* 

100° 

4-CH3C6Hs(S03B)NHr2,l 

Aryl ureas 




«ym-Di-4-tolylurea 

A^ 

150-160° 

4.CH3C<iH3(S08H)NHr2,1 


1 Qnehm and Blumer, Ann., S04, 109 (1809). 

> Micbler and Sampaio, Ber., 14^ 2168 (1881). 

« Mohlau, Klinuner, and Kahl, Chem. Zenir., II, 377 (1902). 

* Schmidt, J. prakt. Chem., [2] 48, 62 (1803). 

Zincke aiid Rollh&user, Ber., 40, 1498 (1912). 

0 Witt and Uermdnjri, Ber., 46, 301 (1913). 

7 Caaeneuve and Moreau, BuU. aoc. ehim., {3] 19, 22 (1898). 

S Johnson and Smilee, J. Chem. Soc., 118, 2384 (1923). 

» Scott, ibid., 118, 3191 (1923). 

10 Cox, J. Am. Chem. Soc., 81, 744 (1940). 

aminocarboxylic acids of the aromatic type that have been sulfonated. 
Anthranilic acid, treated with chlorosulfonic acid*®*^ in nitrobenzene, 
or with oleum at 180° or lower, sulfonates paro to the amino group. 
In the oleum reaction sulfanilic acid is obtained as a by-product. 
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TABLE X 


Compound Sulfonated 

Reagent 

and 

Reference 

Reaction 

I3ata 

Position of Sulfo Group 

Aniline substituents 




2,4-Dimethyl- 

B,i 1.5 vol. 

140-150° 

5- 


B,* 20% 

‘‘Cold” 

5- 


A excess 

190° 

5- 



“Hot” 

5- and 6- 


1 mole 

1 hr. 220° 
or at 185- 
195°, 6 
hrs. 

6- 

2,5-Dimethyl- 

Ai"'«0.9 
parts 

6 hr,, 230° 

4- 


A,® 1 mole 

Heat in gas 
stream 

4- 


6 

“Cold” 

6- 

3,4-Dimethyl- 

A^ 

160-180° 

5- and 6- 

2,3-Dimethyl- 

A^ 

160-180° 

4- and 5- 

2,4-Dimethylacet- 

20%; 
1.5 parts 

140° 

5- 

2,5-Dimethylacet- 

20%; 
3.25 parts 

40°, 3 hr. 

4- 

2-Ethylacet- 

A12 

Heat 

2-C2H6C6H3(S03H)NH2-4(?), 1 

2-Methyl-4-isopropyl- 

BIO 


6- (?) 

2-Isopropyl-6-methyl- 

Bii 

160-165° 

4- 

Arylureas 




Di-(2,4-dimethylphenyl) 

A®, 3 parts 

160° 

(CH3)2C6H2(S03H)NH2-5, 1 

urea 




Di-(3,4-dimethylphenyl) 

A^ 

160-180° 

(CH3)2C6H2(S03H)NH2-6, 1 

urea 





1 (a) Deumelandt, Z. Chem.^ 22 (1866). (6) Jacobsen and Ledderboge, Ber., 16, 193 (1883). 

(c) Ndlting and Kohn, Ber.^ 19, 138 (1886). 

S Zincke and Mau6, ilnn., 339, 215 (1905). 

3 Junghahn, Chem. Ind. (German), 36, 57 (1903). 

* Jmighahn, Ber., 86 , 3749 (1902). 

* Armstrong and Wilson, Chem. NewSf 83, 46 (1901). 

« Ndlting, Witt, and Porel, J5er.. 18, 2664 (1885). 

7 Simonsen, J. Chem. Soc., 103, 1150 (1913). 

« (a) Junghahn, Ber., 33, 1365 (1900). (b) Moody, Chem. Netve, 66, 60 (1892). 

* Caseneuve and Moreau, BvU. »oe. chim., (3) 19, 23 (1898). 

ID Kelbe and Warth, Ann., 831, 177 (1883). 

11 Widman, Ber., 19, 246 (1886). 

» Pauoksch, Bar., 17, 2803 (1884) 
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TABLE XI 


Compound Sulfonated 

Reagent* and 
Reference 

Reaction 

Data 

Position of Sulfo Group 

Aniline substituents 




4-Fluoroacet- 

A,^ 1007o 

170-180°, 

2.; (ACOH lost) 


B,‘^ 15% 

2hrs. 

145°, 

3-; (ACOH lost) 

2-Chloro- 

A/ 1 mole 

15 min. 
160°, 30 

4- 

3-Chloro- 

R* 

min. 

100° 

6- and 4- 

3-Chloroacet- 

A» 


4- 

4-Chloro- 

NHjSOaH,* 

230-250° 

2- and 3- (trace) 


0.33 parts 
B,‘ 15% 

145°, 15 

2- and 3- 


B* * 30-40% 

min. 

“warm’^ 

3- 

2-Bromo- 

\ 

Heat 

5- 

4-Bromo- 

CsHtHS04,“ 

Heat 

2- 

4-Bromoacet- 

1 mole 

A,® 2.5 parts 

170-180°, 

4.BrC6H3(S03H)NHr2,l 

2,5-Dichloro- 

18%, 

1 hr. 

170-180° 

4- 

3,4-Dichloro- 

3 parts 

B,“ 23% 

I 

110-120° 

6- 


All. IS 

200-215° 

6- 

3-Chloro-4-methyl- 

A18 


6- 

2,3-Di chloro-4-methyl- 

A or 

170-200° 

5- 

2-Chloro-3-bromo-4-methyl- 

A or Ra 

170-200° 

5- 

2-Nitro- 

R,i4. i« 10 


4- 

3-Nitro- 

parts 

R14 

160° or 

6- 

3-Nitro-4-chloro- 

R» 

120-140° 

170-180° 

6- 

3-N i tro-4-methyl- 

R or 

135-150° 

6- 

3-Nitro-2,4,6-trimethyl- 


or 160° 
165° 

6- 

Arylureas 




Di-(4-chlorophenyl) urea 

R» 


2., 75% 

Di-(4-bromophenyl) urea 

R» 


2- 


* ^ is sulfuric acid, B is oleum, and C is chlorosulfonic acid. 

1 Nditing and Battegay, Bcr., 89» 84 (1906). 

s Post and Meyer, Ber., 14, 1607 (1881); Claus and Bopp, Ann,, 868, 106 (1801). 

< Badische Anilin- und Sodafabrik, German pat., 206,346, Ckem. Zentr,, 1, 064 (1009). 
4 Paal, Ber„ 84, 2763 (1001). 
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c (a) Claus and Mann, Ann,, S66, 94 (1891). (6) Suter and Weston, J, Am. Chvm. Soc., C2, 604 
(1940). 

8 Armstrong and Briggs, Chem. News, 65, 138 (1892). 

7 Augustin and Post, Ber., 8, 1561 (1875). 

8 Nolting, Ber., 8, 1095 (1875). 

9 Kreis, Ann., 886, 381 (1895). 

M Nolting and Kopp, Ber., 88, 3513 (1905). 

Badische Anilin- und Sodafabrik, German pat., 162, 635, Chem. Zentr., II, 1142 (1905). 

M Akt.-Gee. fttr Anilinfabrik, German pat., 172,461, ibid., II, 479 (1906). 

13 Badisohe Anilin- und Sodafabrik, German pat., 175,378, ibid., II, 1541 (1906). 
i*Post and Hardtung, Ann., 805, 96 (1880); Boyle, J. Chem. Soe., 95, 1708 (1909); Bayer and Co., 
German pat., 294,547, Chem. Zentr., II, 780 (1916). 

16 Badisohe Anilin- imd Sodafabrik, German pat., 132,968, ibid., II, 315 (1902). 

13 Nietzki and Lerch, Ber., 81, 3222 (1888). 
l7Foth, Ann., 880, 300 (1885). 

M Mayer, Ber., 80, 968 (1887), 

M Scott, J. Chem. Soc., 188, 3191 (1923). 

» Scott and Cohen, ibid., 181, 2034 (1922). 

21 Wagner, Kwaling, Hotz, and Fitsky, U. S. pat., 1.815,747. C.A., 85, 5435 (1931); U. S. 
pat., 1,815,748, C.A., 85, 5435 (1931). 


Acetylanthranilic acid and chlorosulfonic acid at 200° yield a quin- 
azoline derivative. 

7w-Aminobenzoic acid or the related diarylguanidine reacts with 
oleum to give as the principal product 3-amino-4-sulfobenzoic acid, 
together wdth some 2-sulfo-5-aminobenzoic acid. The acids may be 
separated by crystallization of their barium salts from water. By the 
action of sulfuric acid at a high temperature decarboxylation also 
occurs and sulfanilic acid is formed as a by-product. 

2-Amino-5-chlorobenzoic acid has been converted into a sulfonic 
acid that probably is substituted in the 3-position. 

Two amino acids having the basic group in the side chain may also 
be mentioned here, a-Aminophenylacetic acid when treated with pyro- 
sulfuric acid at 120° is reported to sulfonate meta to the side chain 
while )S-phenyl-a-aminopropionic acid with sulfuric acid at 100° gives 
the para compound.^^ The structure of the phenylacetic acid deriva¬ 
tive was determined from the results of an alkali fusion. 

Sulfonation of Diamino Compounds. Many complex derivatives of 
these compounds which contain sulfo groups are known, but sulfona¬ 
tion of the phenylenediamines or their substitution products has rarely 
been mentioned in the literature. The sulfonated diphenylamines re¬ 
lated to the phenylenediamines are discussed in another section. 

1,2-Diaminobenzene (o-phenylenediamine) hydrochloride when 
heated with 7.5 parts of oleum at 100° gives the 4-sulfonic acid. 
1,3-Diaminobenzene hydrochloride with five parts of oleum at 170° 
likewise substitutes in the 4-position. With chlorosulfonic acid the 
4,6-disulfonyl chloride results. In contrast to this the 1,4-diamine is 
converted into its tetrachloro compound. 
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l,3-Diamino-4-chlorobenzene with oleum gives the 6 -sulfonic 
acid. This was not isolated as such, however, but as the acetyl deriva¬ 
tive. 2,4-Diaminotoluenc with oleum sulfonates in the 5-position 
at 100 ^ 

Sulfonation of Aminophenols. Aminophenols and their ether and 
acyl derivatives, so long as the sulfonating agent is present in excess, 
undergo substitution ortho or para to the phenolic group regardless of 
the position of the basic substituent. On the other hand, in the “bak¬ 
ing process’^ as applied to p-anisidine, p-phenetidinc, and their chloro 
derivatives,^"’^ a sulfo group is introduced ortho to the nitrogen. These 
results support the suggestion already made (sec p. 247) that the 
mechanism of sulfonation is not the same for the two reaction pro¬ 
cedures. Since it was found by Cohn that even 50% sulfuric acid 
readily forms a salt with phenacetin, sulfonation of weakly basic com¬ 
pounds meta to the nitrogen in the presence of excess acid is under¬ 
standable. The difference between sulfonation and other substitution 
reactions has been noted in acet-o-anisidide where sulfonation oc¬ 
curs para to the oxygen and chlorination and nitration para to nitro¬ 
gen. 

p-Aminophenolsulfonic acid and a number of its derivatives have 
been obtained by reducing nitrobenzene and its substitution products 
in concentrated sulfuric acid. Whether the reduction is performed 
electrolyticallyor chemically^®® it is probable that a p-amino- 
phenol is a necessary intermediate, this in turn coming from the re¬ 
arrangement of an arylhydroxylamine.^®® A 10% yield of 4-amino- 
phenol- 2 -sulfonic acid is obtained by heating nitrobenzene with sul¬ 
furic acid^®^® above 170®; here part of the nitrobenzene acts as a re¬ 
ducing agent for the remainder, p-aminophenol being an intermediate 
product. The reaction of phenyl azide with oleum*®’® also gives 
p-aminophenol-o-sulfonic acid when the reaction mixture is hydro¬ 
lyzed. 

4-Aminophenol is converted into the 2-sulfonic acid by warming 
with oleum *®® or sulfuric acid ^ 92 ^ yield resulting with the 
latter reagent. p-Anisidine if heated with sulfuric acid at 100® is 
for the most part demethylated as well as sulfonated, but with 20 % 
oleum at 55 ® a high yield of 4 -aminoanisole- 2 -sulfonic acid results. 
p-Phenetidine has been similarly sulfonated.*®®® Phenacetin with sul¬ 
furic acid*®^ at 100 ® sulfonates ortho to the ether group but with 
8(>«90% acid under reflux the products are p-aminophenol, p-amino- 
phenolsulfonic acid, and ethyl acetate. The benzoyl derivative be¬ 
haves in an analogous manner. 
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NHCOCeHs 


\/ 

OC 2 H 5 


H 2 SO 4 


NH2 

/\ 


OH 


NH 2 

/\ 


\/ 

OH 


iSOaH 


+ CeHfiCOOCoHs 


The urea derivative, 2 )-C 2 HnOC«H 4 NHCONH 2 , has also been sulfo- 
nated.**”- The sulfonation of a phenetidide derived from a high- 
molecular-weight fatty acid yields a cleaning agent.*®''*' When acet- 
aminophenyl acetate is treated with sulfuric acid the acetyl group on 
the oxygen is removed and sulfonation occurs ortho to hydroxyl. 

7 >-Oxanisidide disulfonates ortho to the methoxy groups when 
heated with sulfuric acid. 

3-Aminophenol with three parts of sulfuric acid at 100® gives the 
G-sulfonic acid. The 4-sulfonic acid or the 4,6-disulfonic acid*®-^ 
treated similarly also is changed into the 6-sulfonic acid. 

Sulfonation of 2-aminophenol with oleum transforms it into the 
4-sulfonic acid. The methyl ether with sulfuric acid*®® or oleum*®® 
gives a sulfonic acid of analogous structure, the oleum producing a 
51% yield. Acet-o-anisidide with excess chlorosulfonic acid*®® at 50® 
is converted into the sulfonyl chloride in 75% yield. The correspond¬ 
ing acetoacetanisidide has been monosulfonated with 10% oleum,*®* 
but the position of the sulfo group was not determined. Sulfonation 
of the imino chloride obtained from ox-o-anisidide and phosphorus 
pentachloride gives a disulfonic acid which upon treatment with water 
loses the chlorines.*®® 


OCH 3 OCH 3 

^N=C—C=Nf^ 

Cl Cl 






H 2 SO 4 

-^ 

then HgO 


0 CH 3 0 CH 3 

/^HC—CNH(^ 


SO 3 H 


o o 


S 03 H 


4-Chloro-2-aminophcnol and its N-acetyl derivative sulfonate at 
100° with sulfuric acid to the 6-sulfonic acids. 

2,6-Dimethyl-4-aminophenol is quite possibly an intermediate in 
the preparation of the 3-sulfonic acid through the action of dilute sul¬ 
furic acid *“* upon 2,6-dimethylphenylhydroxylamine. 

Sulfonation of tyrosine and N-methyltyrosine with sulfuric 
acid at 100° introduces a sulfo group ortho to hydroxyl in each in¬ 
stance. Methyl 3-hydroxy-4-aminobenzoate with oleum yields a 
sulfonic acid that probably has the 6-structure. 2-Hydroxy-5-amino- 
benzoic acid has been sulfonated by sulfuric acid.®®*® 
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SULFONATION OF BiPHENYL AND ItS DeEIVATIVES 

Compared with the numerous sulfonic acids which have been ob¬ 
tained from benzene and naphthalene and their derivatives the bi¬ 
phenyl series has been little investigated. Biphenyl has been readily 
available for only a few years and a convenient source of its alkyl 
derivatives is still lacking. It might be possible to remedy this defi¬ 
ciency as far as some of the methyl and ethyl compounds are con¬ 
cerned through the Friedel-Crafts reaction but this seems not to have 
been undertaken as yet. Until lately the sulfonic acids derived from 
benzidine were the only ones of importance technically, but it has now 
been shown that other aminosulfonic acids synthesized from 

biphenyl produce excellent dyes. 

One characteristic of this hydrocarbon and some of its derivatives 
is their tendency to form 2,2'-cyclic sulfones when acted upon by sul- 
fonating agents. Apparently only where groups such as hydroxyl 
make sulfonation possible under mild conditions does substitution oc¬ 
cur in the 2-position without ring closure and sulfone formation. 

The directive influence of one phenyl group when attached to an¬ 
other is not unlike that of a halogen. However, biphenyl sulfonates 
somewhat more readily than does chlorobenzene. 

Sulfonation of Biphenyl. Several procedures for preparing biphenyl- 
4-sulfonic acid have been described. It results from heating biphenyl 
with an equal weight,three times its weight,*'® or a 32% excess of 
sulfuric acid.*^* It may be separated from the disulfonic acid formed 
at the same time by the low solubility of its copper salt. A method 
which gives a higher yield (90%) than any of the foregoing consists 
in heating biphenyl in nitrobenzene with sulfuric acid.*^® This sulfonic 
acid also results from warming biphenyl with chlorosulfonic acid in 
acetylene tetrachloride at 50®. 

Biphenyl-4,4'-disulfonic acid is obtained in nearly quantitative yield 
by heating the hydrocarbon with excess sulfuric acid and 

precipitating as the potassium salt with 20% potassium chloride. By 
an intermolecular sulfonation and desulfonation reaction, heating po¬ 
tassium biphenyl-4-sulfonate gives biphenyl and the 4,4'-disulfo- 
nate.*^®*^ The 4-sulfonyl chloride sulfonates in the 4'-position with 
4% oleum without loss of the halogen.*^^*^ 

If biphenyl is allowed to stand with an equal weight of chlorosul¬ 
fonic acid for 12 hours at 18® or with a large excess at 0® an 80% yield 
of the 4,4'-di8ulfonyl chloride results. If, however, in the latter case 
the temperature is 18® the product is (xenylene-2,2' sulfone)-di8ulfonyl 
chloride [(dibenzothiophenene dioxide)-2,7-disulfonyl (hloride].*^® 
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Sulfonation of Alkylbiphenyls. The sulfonic acids of several homo¬ 
logs of biphenyl have recently been utilized in separating these hy¬ 
drocarbons from the high-boiling fractions of coal tar. 3-Methylbi- 
phenyl apparently sulfonates in the 4-position while the 4-isomer gives 
a 2'-sulfonic acid. The proof of the structures is not, however, all 
that might be desired. A sulfonic acid was also obtained from 3,4'- 
dimethylbiphenyl. The pure hydrocarbons were regenerated from 
these sulfonic acids by high-temperature hydrolysis. 

2,2',3,3',4,4',6,6'-Octamethylbiphenyl with excess chlorosulfonic 
acid at 0° gives a 77% yield of the disulfonyl chloride. 2-MethyI- 
5-isopropylbiphenyl with 6% oleum*®®® yields a sulfonic acid whose 
structure was not determined. The 9,10-dihydrophenanthrene may be 
regarded as a biphenyl derivative. By the action of sulfuric acid at 
80° this is converted into a mixture of two disulfonic acids.*®®** 
Sulfonation of Halo- and Nitrobiphenyls. 4,4'-Dibromobiphenyl 
with an equal weight of chlorosulfonic acid in chloroform*®^ gives a 
mixture from which were separated a 32% yield of the 3-sulfonic acid 
and a 25% yield of the dibromobiphenylene-2,2'-sulfone. At 60° in 
the absence of a solvent the results were quite different. Some 41.5% 
of the mixture was the 3,3'-disulfonic acid, 12.5% the corresponding 
disulfonyl chloride, and 42% the sulfone mentioned above. With ex¬ 
cess sulfuric acid at 80° the 3,3'-disulfonic acid was the only product 
isolated whereas 16% oleum at 80° gave also some of the sulfone; 30% 
oleum produced a disulfonic acid of the sulfone, 

4-NitrobiphenyI reacts readily with sulfuric acid*®^ to give the 
4'-sulfonic acid. 

Sulfonation of Hydroxybiphenyls. Several sulfonic acids have been 
obtained from arylphenols. Slight w’^arming of 4-hydroxybiphenyl with 
sulfuric acid *^®® gives chiefly a disulfonic acid in which one sulfo group 
must be in the 4'-position since a small amount of this monosulfonic 
acid accompanies the main product, separation being accomplished 
by the potassium salts. Heating the 4-hydro?tybiphenyl-4'-sulfonate 
gives the disulfonate and 4-hydroxybiphenyl. 

2-Hydroxybiphenyl sulfonates in the 5-position.*®®® Alkylated 
2-hydroxybiphenylpolysulfonic acids and 4-hydroxybiphenylsulfonic 
acids have been patented as wetting agents.*®®®'** 
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2,2'-Dihydroxybiphenyl with sulfuric acid^®®*> at 50-60° gives rise 
to the 5,5'-disulfonic acid while at 150° the 3;3',5,5'-tctrasulfonic acid 
is formed. 3,3'-Dihydroxybiphenyl has been disulfonatcd but the 
structure of the resulting compound is uncertain.^®^ 4,4'-Dihydroxy- 
biphenyl is disulfonatcd when dissolved in sulfuric acid^®® at 100°, 
trisulfonated by heating with ten parts of the acid at 100-120°, and 
tetrasulfonated at 160-170°. The first two sulfo groups are in the 3,3'- 
positions and the others probably in the 5,5'-locati()ns. With chloro- 
sulfonic acid'^®® 4,4'-diethoxybiphenyl yields the 3-sulfonic acid, the 
3,3'-disulfonic acid, and a sulfonyl chloride. 

Treating 3,3',5,5'-totrahydroxybiphcn3d with cold sulfuric acid^®^ 
converts it into a disulfonic acid of unknown structure. 

A complex ketone, 2,2',4,4'-tetramethyl-6,6'-di"(2-carboxybenzoyl)- 
biphenyl, is believed to sulfonate in the 3,3'-positions rather than in 
the benzoyl groups.**®® 

Sulfonation of Amino Derivatives of Biphenyl. The only biphenyl 
derivatives containing one or more amino groups w^hich have been 
converted into sulfonic acids by direct sulfonation are, with the excep¬ 
tion of 4-aminobiphenyl, all of the benzidine type. Undoubtedly fur¬ 
ther investigation of sulfonic acids in the biphenyl series would yield 
interesting and profitable results. Benzidine and its homologs under 
the proper conditions undergo ring closure with sulfone formation, a 
type of reaction already noted for other 4,4'-substituted biphenyl 
derivatives. 

One sulfo group is introduced into 4-aminobiphenyl through the ac¬ 
tion of four parts of sulfuric acid ^®^® at 130°. This is in the 4'-position 
since biphenyl itself sulfonates more readily than benzidine and hence 
the unsubstituted ring w^ould react first. 4-Acetaminobiphenyl with 
chlorosulfonic acid gives the 4'-sulfonyl chloride.^®®*^ 

Benzidine has been converted into a number of products by the ac¬ 
tion of sulfonating agents. By heating the acid sulfate at 170° 
for 24 hours or heating benzidine sulfate with six parts of 100% sul¬ 
furic acid at the same temperature, monosulfonation occurs in the 
3-position. Baking the acid sulfate at 210-220° for 36-48 hours pro¬ 
duces a 90% yield of the 3,3'-disulfonic acid. This is also the chief 
product when benzidine is heated vrith two parts of oleum at 170°. 
It is interesting to note that azo dyes prepared from tetrazotized ben¬ 
zidine and ^-naphthyft,mine sulfonate much more readily in the bi¬ 
phenyl nucleus than does benzidine itself.^®® 

If benzidine is heated with a large excess of sulfuric acid at 180-190° 
it is converted into a mixture of the tri- and tctrasulfonic acids.^®®*^®® 
Addition of oleum aids the reaction. The positions occupied by the 
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last two Bulfo groups are not known but judging from the reaction con¬ 
ditions they are probably ortho to the amino groups. Benzidine mono 
and disulfonic acids are practically insoluble in water while the tri 
and tetra compounds are readily soluble. Separation of the tri and 
tetra compounds is readily effected through their barium salts. 

Sulfonation of benzidine with oleum below 100*^ yields the cyclic 
sulfone.'^^® A 70% yield is obtained from 92 g. of benzidine and 800 g. 
of 21% oleum when the mixture is kept at 70-80° for 5 hours.*®^ If 
the temperature is raised to 130-160° a mixture of the mono- and 
disulfonic acids of the sulfone is formed.^®® 



3,3'-Dimcthylbenzidine (tolidine) behaves in all respects like benzi¬ 
dine toward sulfonating agents.^®® By the action of oleum at 4° the 
3,3'-dimethoxy- and 3,3'-diethoxybenzidine are converted into the 
6,6'-disulfonic acids, apparently without sulfone formation occurring. 

N,N,N',N'-Tetramcthylbenzidine is converted into the 3-sulfonic 
acid by treatment with 12% oleum.^®® Benzidine-2,2'-disulfonic acid, 
prepared by the benzidine rearrangement is readily sulfonated by 
oleum to a tetrasulfonic acid of uncertain structure. 

Sulfonation of Diphenylmethane and Its Derivatives 

The directive influence of the benzyl group differs from that of 
methyl in that no ortho sulfonation products have been reported. Thus 
diphenylmethane upon treatment with chlorosulfonic acid at 0° in 
chloroform gives the 4-sulfonic acid, and excess oleum at 100° re¬ 
sults in the formation of the 4,4'-disulfonic acid. The mono- and 
disulfonic acids obtained from 2-methyl-5-isopropyldiphenylmeth- 
ane, and two sulfonic acids from 4-methyldiphenylmethane are of 
unknown structure. 4-Hydroxydiphenylmethane with a slight excess 
of sulfuric acid at 100° sulfonates in the 3-position while with 1.5 
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parts of this reagent a disulfonic acid is formed.®®^ What is probably 
2-hydroxydiphenylmethane has also been sulfonated.®®^ All three ni- 
trodiphenylmethanes give the 4'-sulfonic acid when heated with sul¬ 
furic acid.^®® The action of 23% oleum at 130° upon 3,3'-dimethyl- 
4,4'-diaminodiphenylmethane converts it into a disulfonic acid. Add¬ 
ing 25% oleum to a solution of 4,4'-bis-(dimethylamino)-diphenyl- 
methane in 100% sulfuric acid at 110° gives the 2- or 3-sulfonic acid. 
2-Hydroxy-4-diethylamino-2-carboxydiphenylmethane undergoes both 
sulfonation and ring closure when treated with 30% oleum at 100°. 

SULFONATION OF BeNZOPHENONE AND Ixs DERIVATIVES 

Like the benzyl group, the benzoyl substituent directs sulfonation 
to a single position, in this case the meta. Apparently benzophenone 
has not been rnonosulfonated, ten parts of 15% oleum at 90° 

converting it into the 3,3'-disulfonic acid. 2,4-Dimethylbenzophenonc 
with 20% oleum substitutes in the 5-position. The sulfonation 
products of 2,5-dimethylbenzophenone,®^^^ 2,4,6-trimethylbenzophe- 
none,®^° and 2-methyl-5-isopropylbcnzophenone are of unknown 
structure. 4-Phenyl-2'-carboxybenzophenone is sulfonated by sulfuric 
acid,®^^ probably in the phenyl group. 

Two nitro compounds, the 3-nitro-4'-methylbenzophenone and 
the 3-nitro-2',4'-dimethyl compound sulfonate slowly with oleum, 
the sulfo groups undoubtedly entering the ring having the alkyl 
groups; the positions have not been determined, however. 

4-Methyl-3'-aminobenzophenone reacts with oleum at 100° to 
produce a monosulfonic acid. 4-Dimethylaminobenzophenone with the 
same reagent at 130° is converted into the 3-sulfonic acid. 

Sulfonation of Miscellaneous Diaryl Compounds 

Sulfonation of Diarylalkanes. The next higher homolog of diphen- 
ylmethane, 1,2-diphenylethane (dibenzyl), reacts with two volumes of 
sulfuric acid to form a disulfonic acid, probably with the 4,4'-8truc- 
ture, and a trace of a tetrasulfonic acid. One might expect more of 
a trisulfonic acid than of the tetra compound but this was not reported. 
l,l-Diphenyl-2,2,3-trichlorobutane with oleum yields a disulfonic 
acid of unknown structure. 

Sulfonation of Diarylalkenes. Several sulfonic acids of the 1,2- 
diphenylethylene or stilbene type have been prepared by sulfonation 
reactions. The most important methods for preparing these com¬ 
pounds, however, involve other procedures. 
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A disulfonic acid results from the action of oleum on stilbene. 
It is noteworthy that the ethylene linkage is apparently unaffected. 
2,4-Dinitrostilbene with ten parts of sulfuric acid at 100° gives a 
inonosulfonic acid and with oleum at the same temperature a disul- 
fonated compound.®^® 2,4-Dinitro-a-(or ^)-chlorostilbene is converted 
into the 4'-sulfonic acid when sulfonated. 

A compound differing from the stilbene type in that both aryls are 
attached to the same carbon, namely a,a-bis-(2,4,5-trimethylphenyl)- 
^,jS-dichloroethylene, with 20% oleum yields a disulfonic acid which 
may be either the 3,3'- or 6,6'-derivative. 

Sulfonation of Some Ketones and Acids. A number of more com¬ 
plex diaryl compounds have been sulfonated. The sulfonation of a se¬ 
ries of alkyldesoxybenzoins of the general formula CttH.-jCHRCOCeHs 
where R contains sixteen to eighteen carbons yields wetting agents.®^®® 
Also several chalcones containing one or two methoxy groups, and 
their dihydro compounds; the truxillic acids,2-hydroxybenzal-a- 
indanone,®^^® the isatropic acids and podocarpic acid ®2"® have all 
been converted into sulfonic acids. 

Sulfonation of Aryl Ethers, Sulfides, and Sulfones. Ethers and 
sulfides behave similarly toward sulfonation except that an ortho sul¬ 
fonic acid is not formed in the ether series w^hen a para position is 
vacant. In the sulfonation of phenyl sulfide the 2,2'- and 4,4'-disul- 
fonic acids arc produced. The available data are presented in Table 
XII. Here A represents sulfuric acid, B, oleum, and C, chlorosulfonic 
acid. 

The sulfonation of a number of other sulfones is mentioned inciden¬ 
tal to reactions in w^hich sulfonic acids are the principal products. 

A large number of alkylated phenyl ether sulfonic acids have been 
described as wetting agents or detergents.®-® 

RC6H4OC6H5 + H2SO4 RC6H4OC6H4SO3H + H2O 

Sulfonation of Diphenylamine and Its Derivatives. The majority 
of the sulfonic acids related to diphenylamine have been made by the 
condensation of an aromatic amine with a halogen compound in which 
the halogen is activated by the presence of the nitro or carboxy group. 
Only for diphenylamine itself have the effects of sulfonating agents 
been investigated in detail. 

Diphenylamine is little affected by sulfuric ^.cid at 100°, but at 150- 
170° five parts of the amine with six parts of acid ®®^® give a mixture 
of mono- and disulfonic acids together with unchanged amine. With 
chlorosulfonic acid ®®^*' in nitrobenzene below 90° it is possible to get 
the addition product (C 6 H 5 ) 2 NH 20 S 02 C 1 which decomposes at higher 
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TABLE XII 


Compound Sulfonated 

Reagent and 
Reference 

Reaction Data 

Position (s) of 
Sulfo Group (s) 

Phenyl ether substituents 




None 

NHaSOaH,! 1 mole 


4- 


A,2* 1^ 1.2 mole 

In acetic anhy- 

4- (93% yield) 


A excess 

dride, 100° 

100° 

4,4'- 


C,‘ 2.2 parts 

25-30“ 

4,4'-di-S02Cl 

4-Bromo- 

.4,2 2 moles 

100“ 

(88% yield) 

4- (100% yield) 


C,2 2.2 moles 

25-30“ 

4 .SO 2 CI (45%) 

2-Nitro- 


100“ 

4'- (?) 

4-Nitro- 

B* 

100“ 

4'- (?) 

2,4-Dinitro- 

A» 

Wanning 

4'- (?) 

2,4-Dinitro»6-carboxy- 


150“ 

4'- (?) 

4-Amino- 

A’, 1 mole 

180“ 

3-(?) 

Miscellaneous compounds 

1,2-Diphenoxy ethane 

A8 


4,4'-di 

w-Phenoxyacetophenone 

A^ 


? 

1,3-Diphenoxy-2-hy- 

A^® 

Warm 

4,4'- (7) 

droxypropane 




jS-Phenoxy-jS-phenyl- 

A18 

130-135“, 1 min. 

4,4'- (?) 

propionic acid 




Phenyl sulfide 

All 

15“ 

2,2'- and 4,4'- 


A,12 3 parts 

100“, 12 hrs. 

4,4'- 


C,i2 1 mole 


4-(?) 


C,i2 2 moles 


4,4'- 

Phenyl sulfone 

C,i4 1 mole 

150“ 

3- 


C,i® 2 moles 

150-160° 

3,3'- 


^ Quilico, Atti. acxad. Lincei^ [ 6 ] 512 (1927). 

* Suter, J. Am. Chem. Soc., 68 , 1112 (1931). 

3 Fittig, Ann., 128, 330 (1863); Hoffmeiater, Ber., 8, 747 (1870); Ann., 152, 191 (1871). 

* Jones and Cook, J. Am. Chem. Soc., 88 , 1538 (1916). 

6 Cook, ihifl., 82, 1292 (1910). 

^Purgotti, Gazz. chim. ital., 44, I, 642 (1914). 

7 A.-G. flir Anilinfabrik, German pat.. 169,357, Chem. Zentr., I, 1307 (1906). 

8 Lippmann, Compt. rend., 68, 1271 (1869). 

* Stoermer and Atenstudt, Ber., 88 , 3564 (1902). 

10 Bossing, Ber., 19, 66 (1886). 

11 Botirgeois and Petermann, Rec. trav. chim., 22, 350 (1903). 

1* Otto and Troger, Ber., 26, 994 (1893). 

l» Otto and Knoll, Ber., 11, 2075 (1878); Otto, Ber., 19, 2418 (1886). 

14 Otto and Bossing, Ber., 19, 3125 (1886). 

il^Zehenter, Monatsh., 87, 598 (1916). 

lOBogert and Marcus, J. Am. Chem. Sac., 41, 103 (1919). 

17 VoroaEbtaov, J. Oen. Chem. (U.S.S.R.), 10, 935 (1940); C.A., 88, 3989 (1941). 
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temperatures with evolution of hydrogen chloride and formation of a 
sulfonic acid. The products vary with the amount of chlorosulfonic 
acid used as shown in Table XIII. From this it is seen that the use 


TABLE XIII 

SULFONATION OF DlPHENTLAMINE 


Mol. Eq. of 
C 1 S 03 H 
0.5 
1.0 
1.5 
2.0 


Unchanged 
Amine, % 
70 
40 
16 
0 


Monosxtlfonic 
Acid, % 

25 

38 

34 

0 


Disulfonic 
Acid, % 

5 

22 

50 

100 


of 0.5 molecular equivalents of sulfonating agent is the most efficient 
for preparing the monosulfonic acid. Substitution occurs in the 4-posi- 
tion as the trinitrated sulfonic acid is the same as the compound ob¬ 
tained from picryl chloride and sulfanilic acid. Disulfonation to the 
4,4'-compound is readily carried out at 110-115°, 

A by-product obtained in small yield from the action of methyl sul¬ 
fate upon diphenylamine is probably diphenylmethylamine-4-sul- 
fonic acid. Diphenylmethylamine with 0.54 part of sulfuric acid at 
160° for 10 hours produces a sulfonic acid of unknown structure, while 
the reaction with oleum was reported to proceed with difficulty. 

Acetyldiphenylamine with oleum at 45° gives a monosulfonic 
acid, whereas at 120° disulfonation occurs. 

3-Hydroxydiphenylamine with sulfuric acid at 100° is converted 
into the 4-sulfonic acid and the 4-hydroxy compound with the same 
reagent in the cold yields the 3-sulfonic acid. The sulfonation 
product obtained from 4-aminodiphenylamine is of uncertain struc¬ 
ture.®^^ 

Sulfonation of Benzylarylamines. In the sulfonation of compounds 
containing phenyl and benzyl groups attached to nitrogen, substitution 
occurs first in the benzyl part of the molecule. Salt formation with 
the amine decreases the ease of sulfonation in the ring directly at¬ 
tached to the amino group. Thus phenylbenzylmethylamine with 
100% sulfuric acid at 100° monosulfonates in the benzyl group 
while with oleum disulfonation results, the second sulfo group going 
meta in the ring attached to nitrogen. Phenylbenzylethylamine be¬ 
haves in an exactly analogous manner. Among the products obtained 
by the action of thionyl chloride in ether solution upon these two 
amines are the monosulfonic acids which were separated after boiling 
the reaction mixtures with water. 
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o-Tolylbenzylamine with 100% sulfuric acid and m-tolylbenzyl- 
ethylamine with 20% oleum are converted into sulfonic acids whose 
structures are unknown. The sulfonation probably occurs in the ben¬ 
zyl groups. Dibenzylamine with oleum yields the 4,4'-disulfonic 
acid. It is interesting to note that benzalaniline in contrast to the 
benzyl compounds sulfonates in the ring attached to nitrogen.®^^ 
Sulfonation of Azobenzene. The action of 20% oleum upon azo¬ 
benzene at 20-80° gives a 90% yield of a sulfonic acid whose prop¬ 
erties differ from that obtained by indirect methods. The compounds 
are believed to be cis-trans isomers. 

Sulfonation of Tri- and Tetraaryl Compounds 

Sulfonation of Triphenylmethane and Its Derivatives. With few 
exceptions the triphenylmethane derivatives that have been sulfonated 
are amines which are the leuco compounds of dyes. These are pre¬ 
sented in tabular form. 

Triphenylmethane with oleum yields a trisulfonic acid of un¬ 
known structure. 2-Methoxytriphenylacetic acid when shaken with 
sulfuric acid®®®*' is converted into 2-methoxy-4(or 5?)-sulfotriphenyl- 
carbinol. The 2,4-dimethoxy compound behaves similarly. It is 
claimed that the methyl ester of this latter acid gives a 6-sulfonic acid, 
but this is contrary to what w^ould be expected. 

[(C6H5)2CC6H3(0CH3)2]C00CH3 + H 2 SO 4 

[(C6H5)2CC6H2(0CH3)2S03H]C00CH3 + H 2 O 

The lactone of 2,4-dihydroxytriphenylacetic acid is sulfonated in the 
5-position and hydrated to the free acid through the action of excess 
sulfuric acid.®®® The complex triphenylcarbinol ether shown in the 
equation undergoes tetrasulfonation, supposedly in the positions indi¬ 
cated. 


/\ 


-o- 


7\ 


\/ 

(C6Hs)2COH 


J 0 CH 3 H 3 COI 


+ 4H2S04 


100 * 


(C6H5)^H 
H03S(^ 


-o- 


HOsSl^JoCHa HsCol^OaH 
(C6H6)^H (C6Hb)^H 


+ 4H2O 
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This structure for the sulfonic acid is quite unlikely as ortho disulfona- 
tion is extremely rare, 

A number of compounds related to 4,4'-bis-(dimethylamino)-tri- 
phenylmethane have been converted into sulfonic acids. In the first 
column of Table XIV is shown the substituent, if any, in the third 
benzene ring. A, B, and C represent sulfuric acid, oleum, and chloro- 
sulfonic acid respectively (see p. 268). 

4,4'-Bis-(diethylamino)-3"-hydrox3d.riphenylmethane upon treat¬ 
ment with oleum yields the 4",6"-disulfonic acid.“® The analogous 
4,4'-bis- (benzylethylamino) -3"-hydroxytriphenylmethane sulfonates 
similarly. 4,4'-Bis-(benzylmethylamino)-triphenylmethane and its 
ethyl analog when trisulfonated substitute in the para positions in 
the two benzyl groups and in the unsubstituted phenyl. Monosulfona- 
tion of 4,4'-bi8- (benzylethylamino)-2"-sulfo-5"-nitrotriphenylmethane 
also occurs in one of the benzyl groups.®^^ 

Di-(benzalhydrazino)-triphenylmethane with oleum undergoes 
both sulfonation and oxidation with formation of a green dye. 

4,4',4"-Triaminotriphenylmethane with 60% oleum at room tem¬ 
perature gives a disulfone which by heating with the sulfonating agent 
is trisulfonated. These reactions are shown below. 



HOsS H SOsH 


Sulfonation of Other Triaryl Compounds. Triphenylamine when 
acted upon by excess oleum below 60° is trisulfonated, most likely 
in the para positions. Dibenzylphenylamine with oleum at 80° 
sulfonates in the benzyl groups in the para positions. 

4-Hydroxydiphenylbenzoylmethane monosulfonates readily.®** The 
sulfo group undoubtedly occupies the 3-position. Phenylbenzylben- 
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TABLE XIV 

SULFONATION OF 4,4'-BI8(DlMETHYLAMINO)-TRIPHENYLMETHANE8 


Group in Third Ring 

Reagent and 
Reference 

Reaction Data 

Position of 
Sulfo Group 

None 

A or 

‘Tleat" 

4"- 

2"-Methyl- 

B,* 25% 


4"- (?) 

2"-Methyl-5"-sulfo- 

B3 


3"- 

4"-Methyl- 

B,* 25% 


3"- 

2"-Chloro- 

C* 

In CHCI 3 , 
warm 

(?) 

2"-Methoxy- 

B,* 25% 

100*^ 

5"- (?) 

4 "-M ethoxy- 

B,2 25% 

100° 

3"- (?) 


1 Dobner, Ann., *17, 259 (1883). 

* N51ting and Gerlinger, Ber., 39, 2048 (1906). 

3 Leonhart and Co., German pat., 128,086, Chem. Zentr., I, 447 (1902). 

zoylmethane has also been sulfonated but the position of the enter¬ 
ing group is here more difficult to predict. 

Sulfonation of Tetraphenyl Compounds. 8ym-Tetraphenylethanc 
and tetraphenylethylene with warm sulfuric acid yield tetrasulfonic 
acids. Phenylaminotriphenylmethane with pyrosulfuric acid below 
60° sulfonates in the ring attached to nitrogen, probably in the para 
position. 

Sulfonation of Naphthalene and Its Alkyl Derivatives 

The naphthalenesulfonic acids are valuable as sources of the naph- 
thols, naphtholsulfonic acids, and nitronaphthalenesulfonic acids; these 
last are utilized in the preparation of the corresponding amino com¬ 
pounds, useful as dye intermediates. In contrast to the benzene series 
the homologs of naphthalene have been little investigated, the hydroxy 
and aminonaphthalenesulfonic acids having received the greater share 
of the attention. 

Sulfonation of Naphthalene. The reactions of naphthalene with va¬ 
rious sulfonating agents have been studied by numerous investigators 
over a period of more than one hundred years. Brande was appar¬ 
ently the first to report the formation of water-soluble acidic products 
through the action of sulfuric acid. Faraday was aware that two 
sulfonic acids were produced and was able to separate them through 
their barium salts. He also noticed that the acid present in smaller 
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amount diminished in importance at low temperatures of sulfonation, 
but it was not until much later that the effect of temperature in de¬ 
termining the ratio between the yields of the two isomers was examined 
in any detail and satisfactory methods for separating the two com¬ 
pounds developed. 

In the course of their extensive investigations of the sulfonation of 
naphthalene Annstrong and Wynne came to the conclusion that 
regardless of the experimental conditions there were certain limitations 
upon the position which a sulfo group would assume when one or more 
other such groups were already present. No sulfonic acid could be 
prepared by direct methods in which two sulfo groups were orthoy para, 
or peri to each other. This rule limits the sulfonation products to 
those shown in the chart. Here S represents SO3H. 



S 

Chart I 


Of the various predicted acids the 1,3-disulfonic acid has been made 
only recently by a sulfonation reaction. It has been found that the 
1,3,6-trisulfonic acid is actually a final sulfonation product since it is 
not affected by sulfur trioxide whereas the other two trisulfonic acids 
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are converted into the 1,3,5,7-tetrasulfonic acid. Out of a theoreti¬ 
cally possible seventy-five naphthalenesulfonic acids, twelve are ob¬ 
tainable through sulfonation reactions. However, if only the acids 
containing up to and including four sulfo groups are included there 
are forty-eight possibilities: two mono, ten di, fourteen tri, and twenty- 
two tetrasulfonic acids. 

The historical aspect of the sulfonation of naphthalene has already 
been outlined. Both the temperature and the time of heating have an 
effect on the ratio of the 1-sulfonic acid to the 2-isomer w'hen the hy¬ 
drocarbon is heated with sulfuric acid. This is brought out in the 
tables taken from the work of Euwes.*'^®® These results amplified the 
work of previous investigators.®®^* In Table XV reaction mixtures 
containing 5 g. of naphthalene and an equimolecular amount of sulfuric 
acid were heated at various temperatures for 8 hours and the products 
determined. 


TABLE XV 

Sulfonation of Naphthalene 



CioHs 


1-Sulfonic 

SULFONES, 

t, ®c. 

Recovered, 

% 

Acid, % 

% 

80 

27 


96.4 


90 

23.2 


89.8 


100 

20 


83.2 


110.5 

15.4 


72.6 


124 

11.2 


52.4 


129 

10 


44.4 

1.02 

138.5 

8.6 


28.4 


150 

6.4 


18.3 

3.2 

161 

6.0 


18.4 

5.5 

168 



23.2 


173 



26.5 

10.5 

The ] 

reaction product 

not included in the table is the 


Disulfonic 
Acids, % 


7 

19 


The influence of varying the reaction time is shown in Table XVI. 
Here the temperature was 129°. It was concluded that 8 hours was 
sufiicient to bring about equilibrium between the two acids but further 
experiments showed this to be true only above 140°. At 129° equilib¬ 
rium W'as approximated only after 42 hours, 23% of the 1-sulfonic acid 
then remaining. Heating the 1-sulfonic acid at 129° with an equi¬ 
molecular amount of sulfuric acid for 7 hours converted 47% of it into 
the 2-isomer while heating naphthalene with two molecular equiva¬ 
lents of sulfuric acid gave 48.4% of this isomer. If the sulfonation is 
carried out at 0° only about 2% of the 2-sulfonic acid is formed 
whereas at 40° it was estimated at about 4%. 
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TABLE XVI 


Time, Hours 
0.58 
1 
2 
4 
6 


1-SuLPONIC 
Acid, % 

79.1 
72.9 
61.7 
50.0 

45.1 


The effect of the concentration of the sulfuric acid upon the produc¬ 
tion of the two monosulfonic acids formed is shown in Table XVII. 


TABLE XVII 


Acid Used 
12% oleum 

100% Bulfuric 
96% sulfuric 
90% sulfuric 


1-Sulfonic Acid, % 


Time, 2 hrs. 
69.8 

61.7 

46.7 


Time, 7-8 hrs. 
62.1 

44.4 

44.4 

44.6 


Naphthalene 
Recovered, % 
(sulfones and 
di-acids) 

10 

23 

32 


Here the reaction temperature was 129®. Adding phosphorus pentoxide 
to the mixture resulted in more sulfone formation.®®® 

In a recent discussion of the equilibrium existing betw^een the 

1- and 2-sulfonic acids it was reported that prolonged heating of the 
reaction mixture at 100® reduced the percentage of the 1-isomer from 
the 80 usually given as the ‘^equilibrium’^ value to 29.3, and a mathe¬ 
matical analysis of the reaction data indicated that if equilibrium were 
actually attained only 22.6^?? would be present. The ratio of any two 
acids at equilibrium is equal to the ratio of the velocity coefficients of 
their formation divided by the ratio of the coefficients of their hydrol¬ 
ysis, or 

1 / 3 ] 


From this, if a mixture of two unequally hydrolyzed isomers is initially 
produced in a sulfonation, their ratio wull vary wdth time, the yield 
of the more easily hydrolyzed product gradually being decreased until 
equilibrium is established. In general, the compound more easily 
formed by sulfonation is also the more rapidly hydrolyzed so that the 
compound predominating after a short reaction time will be reduced 
in amount after prolonged heating. It seems unnecessary to assume 
any direct conversion of one isomer into the other, this apparently al¬ 
ways occurring through hydrolysis as an intermediate stage.®®®^ It has 
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been pointed out that the situation is more complex than Ioffe sug¬ 
gested in that the sulfonation equilibrium constants depend upon the 
state of equilibrium between sulfuric acid and its hydrates. 

A very satisfactory procedure for obtaining the 1-sulfonic acid on 
a small scale calls for the addition of 128 g. of naphthalene to 260 g. 
of 100% sulfuric acid at 0°; after standing for an hour the reaction 
mixture is poured into water. The dihydrate crystallizes from the 
water solution when the density is about 1.29-1.30 and the temperature 
is kept at 0°. The acid is readily recrystallized from 20% hydro¬ 
chloric acid, the dihydrate melting at 90°. Preparation of the pure 
naphthalene-2-sulfonic acid has also been described in detail.*®^ Here 
the requirements are 250 g. of naphthalene and 400 g. of 94% sulfuric 
acid which are kept at 160° for 5 minutes and then poured into 300 ml. 
of water. Cooling gives an 80% yield of the trihydrate contaminated 
by 2 g. of the 2,2'-sulfone. The reaction mixture under these condi¬ 
tions contains 15% of the 1-sulfonic acid.®‘‘^ Purification of the 

2- isomer is best effected by crystallizing from hydrochloric acid as with 
the 1-compound. The trihydrate melts at 83° and the monohydrate 
at 124°, Separation of the 2-sulfonic acid from the sulfonation mix¬ 
ture by extraction with toluene has been patented.’'®^ The sodium salt 
may be obtained conveniently by neutralizing a sulfonation mixture 
with enough sodium carbonate or hydroxide to account for the sul¬ 
fonic acid and enough lime to precipitate the sulfuric acid as calcium 
sulfate. 

In the sulfonation of naphthalene on a commercial scale the use of 
an excess of sulfuric acid may be avoided by heating with the theoreti¬ 
cal amount of 93% acid at 155° under a pressure reduced to 600 mm.’®® 
which removes the water formed in the reaction, or by passing benzine 
or carbon tetrachloride vapors through the mixture until all but 

3- 4% of the acid is utilized. Addition to the sulfonation mixture of 
some more easily sulfonated compound has also been suggested.®®^** 

In addition to the sulfuric acid method, naphthalene has been mono- 
sulfonated with 15% oleum which below 70° gives chiefly the 1-sul- 
fonic acid as does sodium trihydrogen disulfate®® at 100°. At 180° 
this acid salt yields chiefly the 2-isomer, Adding slightly less than the 
calculated amount of chlorosulfonic acid ®®® to a 10% solution of naph¬ 
thalene in carbon disulfide produces the 1-sulfonic acid and a little 
1,5-disulfonic acid but no 2-suIfonic acid. The presence of the 1,5-di- 
sulfonic acid in the commercial 1-sulfonic acid has been commented 
upon ®®^ more recently. Naphthalene has also been monosulfonated 
by the action of pyridine sulfotrioxide.®®**®®® By the action of 400 g. 
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of fluorosulfonic acid upon 250 g. of naphthalene dissolved in 600 g. 
of sulfuric acid 65 g. of the 1-sulfonyl fluoride results. 

In addition to the methods of separating the two sulfonic acids al¬ 
ready described it has been found possible to precipitate the 2-sulfonic 
acid as its ferrous salt.®®® The 2-sulfonic acid may be freed from the 

1- isomer by hydrolysis of the latter at 145-155°, only a trace 
of the 2-acid being affected. 

A satisfactory method for the analysis of the mixture obtained in 
the high-temperature sulfonation procedure has been described in 
detail. In this procedure the insolubility of the benzidine salts of the 

2- sulfonic acid and the 2,6- and 2,7-disulfonic acids together with the 
low solubility of sodium 2-naphthalenesulfonate in a sodium chloride 
solution are utilized. 

Disulfonation of Naphthalene. Disulfonation of naphthalene at not 
above 40° by dissolving 128 g. of the hydrocarbon in 300 g. of 100% 
sulfuric acid and then adding 300 g. of 64% oleum gives about 70% 
of the l,5-disulf()nic acid and 25% of the l,6-i8omer. At temperatures 
above 40° the 1,5-acid decreases until at 130° it has almost disap¬ 
peared, the products then being chiefly the 1,6- and 2,7-compounds.®^® 
Recently small amounts of the 1,7- and the 1,3-isomers have also 
been isolated in the form of their acid chlorides. The 1,7-compound 
arises from the further sulfonation of the 2-sulfonic acid; at a low 
temperature 20% of this is converted into the 1,7-disulfonic acid and 
the other 80% into the 1,6-compound.®^® Above 140° the 2,6-disulfonic 
acid appears ®^2a,67« ^ut is never produced in more than 30% yield, al¬ 
though heating the 2,7-disulfonic acid at 160° with 95% sulfuric'acid 
transforms 42% of it into this isomer.®^^ The best yield of the 2,6-acid 
obtained directly from naphthalene results from the use of a large 
excess of 100% sulfuric acid at 180°. Under these conditions there 
were isolated 27% of the 2,6-compound, 65% of the 2,7-, and 10% of 
the 1,6-disulfonic acid.®^®^ The relation of the 2,6-acid to the other 
two is curious in that at 100° as much as 30% of the 1,5-compound 
is transformed into this by heating with sulfuric acid while at 130° 
neither the 1,5- nor the 2,6-acid is present; this 2,6-compound, how¬ 
ever, reappears in the reaction mixture to the extent of 20% at 160°. 
Conversion of the 2,7- to the 2,6-isomer has already been mentioned; 
the reaction is reversible, 13% of the latter going over to the former 
by 8 hours’ heating with sulfuric acid at 160°. Quantitative estimation 
of the varying amounts of the acids in a mixture is accomplished by 
making use of the different solubilities of the calcium,®^® barium, and 
lead salts. 
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From the commercial standpoint the disulfonation reaction should 
lead to as high a yield as possible of the 2,7-disulfonic acid. A con¬ 
tinuous vapor-phase process for obtaining 78 - 85^0 yields of this com¬ 
pound at a temperature of 220-246° by the action of 80-95% sulfuric 
acid has been described in detail.®*®® The action of 4% oleum upon 
2-naphthalenesulfonyl chloride at 15-20° brings about sulfonation 
without hydrolysis of the chloride group.**"® Pure compounds were 
not isolated. 

Treatment of naphthalene with two molecular equivalents of chloro- 
sulfonic acid*®*’®** at 15-45° gives besides the 1,5-disulfonic acid ap¬ 
preciable quantities of the disulfonyl chloride. If carbon tetrachloride 
is used as a solvent some of the sulfonyl chloride results even when 
the naphthalene is present in excess. Low temperatures favor sulfonyl 
chloride formation since at 150-155° trisulfonation *** to the 1,3,6- 
compound occurs. If the potassium naphthalene-2-sulfonate is treated 
with three molecular equivalents of chlorosulfonic acid ®®^® at 100° the 
1,6-disulfonic acid results. By dissolving 200 g. of naphthalene in 
2 kg. of chlorosulfonic acid at 0° there is obtained 300 g. of the 
1,5-disulfonyl chloride, m.p. 183°. This is undoubtedly the simplest 
method of preparing this compound. 

From 25 g. of naphthalene and 100 g. of fluorosulfonic acid *’® at 75° 
a disulfonyl fluoride, m.p. 125°, is formed. This is not the 1,5-com- 
pound which melts at 203°. The disulfonyl chloride obtained from 
the fluoride melted at 118°. Further sulfonation of the 1-sulfonyl 
fluoride with fluorosulfonic acid yields a mixture from which some of 
the 1,5-disulfonyl fluoride was isolated. With chlorosulfonic acid the 

1- sulfonyl fluoride, 5-sulfonyl chloride was obtained. If, however, the 

2- sulfonyl fluoride is the starting product the 2,6-compound results. 

Tri- and Tetrasulfonation of Naphthalene. Three trisulfonation 

products of naphthalene are known. By dissolving sodium 1,5-naph- 
thalenedisulfonate in 100% sulfuric acid and then adding 67% 
oleiun *** with final warming to 90° the 1,3,5-trisulfonic acid is formed. 
The 1,3,6-acid is the principal product obtained by sulfonating naph¬ 
thalene with excess 24% oleum at 180° or with 40% oleum ®** at 100°. 
The other trisulfonic acid, the l,3,7-i8omer, results from the reaction 
of the 2,6-disulfonic acid with oleum ®*® at 100°. The 1,3,5- and 1,3,7- 
trisulfonic acids sulfonate further with oleum®** to the 1,3,5,7-tetra- 
sulfonic acid. Contrary to earlier reports ®*' a second tetrasulfonic 
acid is not formed when phosphorus pentoxide is added and the re¬ 
action mixture heated to 260°; the error was made because the barium 
1,3,5,7-tetrasulfonate exists in two crystalline forms. 
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Sulfonation of the Alkylnaphthalenes. In marked contrast to the 
intensive study which the sulfonation reactions of naphthalene have 
received, investigation of the behavior of the alkylnaphthalenes has 
barely begun. The formation of sulfonic acids from 1-methyl-, 
2-methyl-,®®® 1-ethyl-,®®® 2-ethyl-,®®® and an isopropylnaphthalene ®®^ 
had been reported without information as to the structures of the 
products being obtained. Comparatively recently it was shown that 
1-methylnaphthalene with sulfuric acid at room temperature for 5~6 
hours ®®2 gives a good yield of the 4-8ulfonic acid; at 110® a mixture 
of the 3- and 7-isomers is formed in which the 3-compound predomi¬ 
nates, while at 165-170® after 5-6 hours ®®* the 7-sulfonic acid becomes 
of primary importance. With chlorosulfonic acid in the cold ®®® a mix¬ 
ture of the 4- and 5-sulfonic acids is formed, 319 g. of the hydrocarbon 
giving rise to 370 g. of potassium l-methylnaphthalene-4-sulfonate 
and 75 g. of a mixture of isomeric salts.®®® 

Heating 2-methylnaphthalene with sulfuric acid ®®®® at 90-100® gives 
an 80% yield of the 6-sulfonic acid. No other isomers were isolated. 
With chlorosulfonic acid in nitrobenzene ®®®^ at 30-40® the 8-sulfonic 
acid results. 2-Ethylnaphthalene when heated with 66% sulfuric 
acid ®®®® gives the 6-sulfonic acid in 86% yield. The barium salt is 
only slightly soluble in water. 

By sulfonation of a coal-tar fraction of hydrocarbons, boiling at 
260-365®, with 0.6 part of sulfuric acid ®®^ at 40-45® for 10 hours and 
conversion of the resulting sulfonic acid to the sodium salt there was 
obtained some sodium l,6-dimethylnaphthalene-4-sulfonate. When the 
same hydrocarbon mixture was sulfonated with an equal weight of 
98% sulfuric acid at 135-140® for 3 hours, 2,6-dimethylnaphthalene-7- 
sulfonic acid was isolated. At 35-40®, however, 2,6-dimethylnaphtha- 
lene yields almost entirely the 8-sulfonic acid which rearranges to the 
7-isomer when heated with 78% sulfuric acid at 135®. Low-tempera¬ 
ture sulfonation probably also yields some 2,6-dimethylnaphthalene-l- 
sulfonic acid but this w^as not identified with certainty. A mixture of 
two or more sulfonic acids of 2,7-dimethylnaphthalene was also iso¬ 
lated. One of these acids, the 3-isomer, was obtained in a pure con¬ 
dition. In one experiment a small yield of a sulfonic acid of 2,3-di- 
methylnaphthalene ®®®® was separated from some crude 2,6-dimethyl- 
naphthalene-7-sulfonic acid. The 2,6-dimethylnaphthalenesulfonic 
acids have been described further in a more recent patent.®®®*^ 

A sulfonic acid of unknown structure has been obtained from 1,4- 
dimethylnaphthalene.®®® Ethylisopropylnaphthalenesulfonic acids are 
claimed to be present in the product obtained by the action of chloro¬ 
sulfonic acid upon naphthalene mixed with ethyl and isopropyl alco- 
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hols,®®® and other alkylated naphthalenesulfonic acids are produced in 
the reaction mixture resulting from the action of either chlorosulfonic 
acid or oleum upon naphthalene mixed with methyl or ethyl alcohgls 
or a mixture of the two with higher-molecular-weight alcohols.®®^® In 
a procedure employed for butylating and sulfonating aromatic com¬ 
pounds naphthalene was mentioned in one example.®®*^ In other proc¬ 
esses the condensation of an unsaturated hydrocarbon or alcohol with 
naphthalene occurs after the sulfonation.®®^® 

The sulfonation of 1-benzylnaphthalene may also be mentioned here. 
With either warm sulfuric acid or chlorosulfonic acid in nitrobenzene 
at room temperature the sole product is the 4-sulfonic acid.®®^ The 
sodium salt precipitates readily when sodium chloride is added to an 
aqueous solution of the acid. A different sulfonic acid results if the 
sulfonation is carried out at 140°.®®®® A bcnzyl-2-pentoxynaphthalene 
has also been sulfonated.®®®^ 

Sulfonation of Acenaphthene. The sulfonation reactions of ace- 
naphthene are included at this point as this compound may be looked 
upon as being closely related to the dialkylnaphthalenes in its substi¬ 
tution reactions. 

The structures of the acenaphthenesulfonic acids have been uncer¬ 
tain until quite recently. It has now been shown that the sulfonic acid 
resulting from the action of sulfuric acid at 100° which was at first ®®'‘ 
believed to have the sulfo group attached to a saturated carbon atom 
and then ®®® was considered to be the 5-compound is actually ®®® the 
3-sulfonic acid. 


H 2 C—CH 2 

«AA« 


H2C—CH2 

AA 


W 


+ H2SO4 


SO3H 


+ H2O 




Sulfonation at 125-130° for 10 hours using one mole of chlorosulfonic 
acid*®’ to two of acenaphthene forms the 3,3'-8ulfone. Sulfonation 
at or near 0° in an inert solvent with chlorosulfonic acidintro¬ 
duces the sulfo group in the 5-po8ition. Thus acenaphthene behaves 
like naphthalene in that at low temperatures sulfonation occurs in the 
alpha position. It has been reported *®®® that four disulfonic acids are 
obtained from the further sulfonation of acenaphthene. These would 
presumably have the following structures. 
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HOsSi 


H2C—CH2 

AA 


H2C—CH2 


fiOsH 




H2C—CH2 


103 H 




SO3H 


H2C—CH2 




HO3SI 


O3H 




or 


H2C—CH2 

AA 


1^^03H 

S 03 H 


Whether or not it is possible to introduce two sulfo groups peri to 
each other has not been determined, although nitration does occur in 
this manner.^^®® The results of further investigations in this series 
should be interesting. 


SULFONATION OF THE HaLO- AND NiTRONAPHTHALENES 

Probably the most interesting point in connection with the sulfona- 
tion of the halonaphthalenes concerns the directive influence exhibited 
by chlorine, bromine, and iodine in the 2-position of the naphthalene 
ring. The first two direct the entering sulfo group to the 6- and 8-posi- 
tions while the last gives a mixture containing the 5- and 8-sulfonic 
acids. It was suggested by Armstrong and Wynne that for all three 
halides the 5- and 8-compounds were formed at first, the 5- rearranging 
to the 6-isomer immediately where the halogen is chlorine or bromine. 
This occurs for the iodosulfonic acid at 150°. All tl^ree 8-sulfonic 
acids also rearrange to the 6-compounds under the influence of heat. 

As for the other halonaphthalenes, low temperatures in all cases 
favor alpha substitution as for naphthalene itself. Armstrong and 
Wynne apparently prepared sulfonic acids and their derivatives from 
all the trichloronaphthalenes but for only five of these have data been 
recorded (see Table XVIII) in the literature. 

Sulfonation of the Chloronaphthalenes. The low-temperature sul- 
fonation of 1-chloronaphthalene with sulfuric acid or chlorosulfonic 
acid in carbon bisulfide yields chiefly the 4-sulfonic acid. Treating 
1-chloronaphthalene with 100% sulfuric acid at 6° gives an 84% 
yield of this product, a little of the chloronaphthalene remaining 
unchanged. As the temperature rises the yield of the 4-sulfonic acid 
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drops rapidly;®^® at 56® it is 70%, at 78®, 57%, and at 98®, 31%. 
Excess chlorosulfonic acid at 30® gives a mixture of sulfonyl chlorides 
in which the 4-compound was identified. 

There is some confusion regarding the formation of the 5-sulfonic 
acid. With sulfuric acid as the reagent none of this compound was 
isolated up to 160®; at this temperature the 6- and 7-sulfonic acids 
are produced. On the other hand earlier workers found that by the 
action of oleum at 160® about equal quantities of the 4- and 

5-isomers resulted. The 4-compound is converted into its isomer by 
heating to 150®. Further sulfonation of the 4-sulfonic acid with 
20% oleum at 100® gives first the 4,7-disulfonic acid and then at 
170® the 2,4,7-trisulfonic acid.®^® The 6-sulfonic acid may be further 
substituted to the 4,6-disulfonic acid and the 3-sulfonic acid to the 
3,5-derivative.®^® These results are summarized in Chart 11. 


Cl 



S S S 


Chart II 

Long heating of 2-chloronaphthalene with a mixture of sulfuric acid 
and oleum at 130-140® yields a mixture of the 6- and 8-sulfonic 
acids, the latter predominating. When chlorosulfonic acid is em¬ 
ployed as the reagent in cold carbon bisulfide only 4% of the prod¬ 
uct is the 6-isomer but this is obtained in 53% yields by heating the 
8-sulfonic acid to 150® for 5 hours.®®®*'' 

Excess oleum at 160-180® converts 2-chloronaphthalene into the 
6,8-disulfonic acid. This is also obtained from either the 6- or 8-acid 
by the action of pyrosulfuric acid.®®® The 6-sulfonic acid with 20% 
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oleum gives as a by-product the 4,6-di8ulfonic acid. Sulfonation of 
the 7-sulfonic acid with pyrosulfuric acid at 100*^ gives rise to the 
4,7-disulfonic acid. 



i \ i i 



Chart III 


The sulfonation reactions of the di- and trichloronaphthalenes are 
summarized in Table XVIIL Here as previously A refers to concen¬ 
trated sulfuric acid, B to oleum, and C to chlorosulfonic acid. The 
knowledge available concerning substitution reactions in the naph¬ 
thalene nucleus makes the prediction of the structure of the trichloro- 
naphthalenesulfonic acids impossible. 

Sulfonation of Bromo- and lodonaphthalenes. Only a compara¬ 
tively few derivatives of naphthalene containing bromine and iodine 
have been sulfonated and for most of these the structures of the re¬ 
sulting sulfonic acids are uncertain. However, in the case of the di- 
bromonaphthalenes analogy with the chlorine derivatives makes the 
prediction of the structures fairly trustworthy. (See Table XIX, p. 
281.) 

It has been claimed that when l-chloro-4-bromonaphthalene or the 
corresponding dichloro compound is treated with chlorosulfonic acid 
in carbon bisulfide®-® the chief product is the sulfone, no sulfonyl 
chloride and only a little sulfonic acid resulting. Since this is hardly 
in agreement with the work listed in Table XVIII these results seem 
to require further investigation. 

Sulfonation of Haloacenaphthenes. Sulfonation of 5-chloroacenaph- 
thene with 0.5 part of sulfuric acid at 70® produces a sulfonic acid 
of unknown structure which might be expected to be the 8-compound. 
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The corresponding bromine derivative with chlorosulfonic acid at room 
temperature yields two monosulfonic acids sulfuric acid 

at 80-90° a disulfonic acid. One of the monosulfonic acids is the 3- 

TABLE XVIII 

SULFONATION OF Dl- AND TrICHLORONAPHTHALENES 


Compound Sulfonated 


Reagent and 
Reference 


Reaction Data 


Position of 
Sulfo Group 


Naphthalene substituents 


1,2-Dichloro- 

Cl. S. 5 

1,3-Dichloro- 

o 

1,4-Dichloro- 

100% 

1,5-Dichloro- 

c* 

A* 100% 

1,6-Dichloro- 

€>■ 

A and B* 

1,7-Dichloro- 

ei.5 

1,8-Dichloro- 

o 

2,3-Dichloro- 

o 

2,6-Dichloro- 

o 

2,7-Dichloro- 

Cl 

1,2,3-Trichloro- 

! H,' 10% 

1,2,4-Trichloro- 

> A or Cl 

1,2,7-Trichloro- 

e 

1,2,8-Trichloro- 

6 

1,3,6-Trichloro 

e 

?-Tetrachloro- 



\ 10% sol. of 

I CiiilUCh in CS 2 


160° 

In CS 2 
20-25° 
In CS 2 


In CS 2 , low 
temperature 

100 ° 

100 ° 


5- and 6- 

5- and 7- 

6- and (?) 
6 -(?) 

6 - 


3- and (?) 

3- 

4- 
4- 
4 - 

4. 

6- and 6- 
4- 

3- and (?) 


? 

? 

? 

? 

? 


1 Armstrong and Wynne, Chent, Nexv/t^ 61 , 273 (1890). 

* Armstrong and Wynne, ibid.^ 60 , 58 (1889). 

3 Arnell, dissertation, Upsala, 1889. 

4Cleve, Ber., 24 , 3477 (1891). 

® Armstrong and Wynne, Chem. News^ 69 , 189 (1889). 

* Armstrong and Wynne, ibid,, 71 , 264 (1895). 

^ I^urent, Ann., 72 , 300 (1849). 

SBadische Anilin- und Sodafabrik, German pat., 229,912, Chem. Zentr., I, 358 (1911). 

and the other the S-isomer since both give the 3-sulfonic acid upon 
reduction. 

Sulfonation of the Nitronaphthalenes. As in the benzene series most 
of the sulfonic acids containing nitro groups have been prepared by 
nitration rather than sulfonation reactions. 1-Nitronaphthalene with 
sulfuric acid, oleum, or chlorosulfonic acid is converted into a mixture 
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TABLE XIX 


Compound Sulfonated 

Reagent and 
Reference 

Reaction Data 

Position of 
Sulfo Group 

Naphthalene suhstituenis 
1-Bromo- 



4- and 6- (?) 


C* 

In CSs 

4- and 5- (?) 

2-Bromo- 

03.4 

In CS 2 

6- and 8- (?) 

1,3>Dibromo- 

2 parts 

100“ 

5- and 7- 

1,4-Dibromo- 

^ 6,8. »100% 

100“ 

6- 

1,5-Dibromo 


100“ 

7-(?) 

1,6-Dibromo- 


100“ 

4-(?) 

1,7-Dibromo- 

A^ 

100“ 

4-(?) 

1-Iodo- 

C« 

In CS 2 

4-(?) 

2-Iodo- 


In CS 2 

8- and 5- 



Cold, then 

6- 



heat to 150“ 



1 Laurent, -4nn., 72, 208 (1849); Otto and Moeries, Ann., 147, 183 (1868); Darmstacsdter and Wichel- 
haus, Ann., 1S2, 303 (1860); JoUn, BuU. soc. chim., (2) 28, 616 (1877). 

2 Armstrong and Williamson, Chem. News, 64, 256 (1886). 

8 Sindall, ibuL, 60, 57 (1889). 

* .Armstrong and Wynne, ibid., 60, 68 (1889); 66, 91 (1887). 

^ Armstrong and Kossiter, ibid., 66 , 58 (1892). 

® Armstrong, ibid., 66 , 241 (1887). 

7 Houlding, ibid., 69, 226 (1889); Ber., 24R, 705 (1891). 

® Ephraim, Ber., 61, 668 (1918). 

2 Salkind and Belikoff, Ber., 64B, 955 (1931). 


of three isomeric sulfonic acids,®-® in w^hich the 5-compound greatly 
predominates. 


NO2 

/v^ 


.\Ay 


H2SO4 


N 02 

/v^ 


S03H 


4- 


NO 2 NO 2 

HOaS/V^ 

+ 

\Ay 




2-Nitronaphthalene with oleum ®-^ at a low temperature yields a 
mixture of the 5- and 8-sulfonic acids. 

The reaction of 1,8-dinitronaphthalene wdth oleum®-® at 100-110® 
produces the 3-sulfonic acid. Under similar conditions the 1,5-dinitro 
compound also sulfonates in the 3-position. 

When a mixture of 5- and 8-chloro-l-nitronaphthalene is treated 
w'ith 100% sulfuric acid at 80® for 12 hours only the 8-chloro com¬ 
pound reacts, sulfonation occurring para to the chlorine. 
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Sulfonation of 5-nitroacenaphthene with chlorosulfonic acid in* 
troduces the sulfo group in the 7-position. 



This gives a method of approach to the preparation of derivatives of 
the 4-sulfonic acid which cannot be obtained by direct sulfonation of 
acenaphthene. 


Sulfonation of Naphthalene Carboxylic Acids and Ketones 

Only a few compounds of the naphthoic acid type have been sul- 
fonated. 1-Naphthoic acid reacts with oleum or 98% sulfuric 
acid®®^ at 60-70° to give a mixture of three isomeric sulfonic acids. 


COOH 




COOH 

/\/\ 


+ 


COOH COOH 

HOsSf^^V^ 

+ 


SO3H 






1-Naphthonitrile is sulfonated, probably in the 5-position, by the ac¬ 
tion of chlorosulfonic acid,®“® while with oleum amide formation 
occurs. 

2-Naphthoic acid is converted by the action of 98% sulfuric acid 
at 100® into a mixture of the 5-, 7-, and 8-sulfonic acids, the first pre¬ 
dominating. At 160° the 7-isomer is formed in largest amount. None 
of the 6-sulfonic acid was found. The carboxyl and nitro groups thus 
seem to differ in directive influence considerably from the sulfo group. 
The sulfonation has also been effected by oleum.®** It may be noted 
here that naphthalene-l-arsonic acid has been sulfonated ®“®* but the 
structure of the resulting acid is not known. 

Of the dicarboxylic acids only two have been sulfonated. 1,5-naph- 
thalic acid with pyrosulfuric acid ®®® at 190-200° is transformed into 
what is probably the 3-sulfonic acid. 1,8-Naphthalic anhydride with 
a large excess of 25% oleum ««®*'®»*“ at 90° gives the 3-Bulfonic acid. 
At 200-230° a disulfonic acid is obtained. 
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a-Naphthyl phenyl ketone sulfonates readily when treated with 95% 
sulfuric acid even at 20"^. At 160-170° hydrolysis occurs to benzoic 
acid, and naphthalenedisulfonic acids result.®®^** 

SXJLFONATION OF THE NaPHTHOLS AND ThEIB DERIVATIVES 

A survey of the sulfonation reactions of naphthalene compounds 
containing hydroxyl groups shows that practically all the attention 
has been centered upon 1- and 2-naphthol, undoubtedly because of 
the considerable value of the resulting compounds as dye intermedi¬ 
ates. A vast amount of work remains to be done upon the sulfonation 
reactions of the alkyl and other simple naphthol derivatives before 
directive influences can be adequately discussed for this type of 
compound. 

Sulfonation of l-NaphthoL Sulfonation of 1-naphthol with an equal 
weight of sulfuric acid®®® at 60-70° produces the 2- and 4-sulfonic 
acids; the former was isolated in 50% yield. Using twice as much 
of the same reagent®®®®*®®® at 50° gives rise to the 2-sulfonic acid 
(Schaeffer’s acid) and the 2,4-disulfonic acid, the latter predominating. 
Weak oleum or 100% sulfuric acid®®®^*®^® may also be utilized for 
monosulfonation if the temperature is kept low. The presence of mer¬ 
curic sulfate ®^^ does not appreciably alter the ratio in which the 
2- and 4-isomers are produced. Acetic acid is an excellent solvent 
for monosulfonation; sulfuric acid,®®®® 80% oleum, and chlorosulfonic 
acid ®^® have all been used in this procedure. The presence of such a 
solvent prevents the monosulfonic acids from being further acted upon 
before the naphthol is all dissolved, which occurs when the reactants 
are simply mixed together. Heating sodium l-naphthol-4-sulfonate 
or 2,4-disulfonate at 160-170° with naphthalene gives the naphthol-2- 
sulfonate.®^®® Separation of the 2- and 4-sulfonic acids is possible 
through the differing solubilities of their potassium salts,®®®® that of 
the former being the less soluble in water. 

With chlorosulfonic acid ®^® at ordinary temperatures 1-naphthol is 
converted into the 2-sulfonic acid; it is claimed ®*^ that at a low tem¬ 
perature in the presence of an inert solvent the 4-isomer results. This 
is also formed in the absence of a solvent ®^® at 100°. With five parts 
of chlorosulfonic acid at room temperature for 2.5 hours the 2,4-disul- 
fonyl chloride is produced while after several days the 2,4,7-trisulfonyl 
chloride is the reaction product.®^® This structure was determined by 
showing that the three corresponding monosulfonic acids all gave 
the same trisulfonyl chloride when treated with chlorosulfonic acid. 
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1-NaphthoI with chlorosulfonic acid at 160® is converted into a res¬ 
inous product from which was separated a small yield of a trichloro- 
naphthalenesulfonyl chloride.®*® 

After heating 1-naphthol with sulfuric acid at 130® the mixture con¬ 
tains the 2,7- and 4,7-disulfonic acids together with some 2,4,7-trisul- 
fonic This trisulfonic acid gives a characteristic in¬ 

soluble barium salt which makes its determination a simple matter. 
AVhen 2.5 parts of sulfuric acid is heated with the 1-naphthol for 4 
hours at 125® approximately one-seventh of the naphthol is trans¬ 
formed into the trisulfonation product.®®®*" 

By dissolving 1-naphthol in oleum below 100® the 2,4-disulfonic acid 
is obtained as the chief product.®®®^'®*®»®*^ If after dissolving in 25% 
oleum at 50®, 70% oleum®*® is added at room temperature the 2,4,7- 
trisulfonic acid again becomes the reaction product. 

A number of naphtholsulfonic acids not necessarily obtained by di¬ 
rect sulfonation have been converted into di and trisulfonic acids. 
l-Naphthol-5-sulfonic acid with sulfuric acid ®*®® below 100® is sul- 
fonated in the 2-position. The 8-sulfonic acid or its sultone by treat¬ 
ment with sulfuric acid at 100® or with cold oleum is converted into 

1.8- naphthosultone-4-sulfonic acid,®*®*" Chlorosulfonic acid yields sul- 
fonyl chlorides with this and with other naphthosultone sulfonic 
acids.®*®® The action of chlorosulfonic acid ®®® upon the 3-, 5-, 6-, and 
8-sulfonic acids yields trisulfonyl chlorides. Since l-naphthol-4,6- and 

6.8- disulfonic acids give the same trisulfonyl chloride this compound 
is established as the 4,6,8-compound. This trisulfonyl chloride also 
results from the 8-sulfonic acid. The trisulfonyl chloride from 1-naph- 
thol-6-sulfonic acid is probably the 2,6,8-compound while the one from 
the 5-sulfonic acid is either the 2,5,7- or 3,5,7-trisulfonyl chloride, more 
probably the former. l-Naphthol-3,8- and 4,8-disulfonic acids are 
converted into naphthosultone-3- and 4-sulfonyl chlorides respectively 
by treatment with chlorosulfonic acid at room temperature. 


H3OS OH 



+ 2 CISO 3 H 



With oleum the corresponding sultone-sulfonic acid results.®®®^ At 
150® the 4,8-compound is transformed by chlorosulfonic acid into the 

4,6,8-trisulfonyl chloride. These results are summarized in Chart IV. 
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Chabt IV 


Sulfonation of 2-Naplithol. The sulfonic acids derived from 2-naph- 
thol have been investigated even more fully than those of the 1-isomer. 
Perhaps the most interesting of these is the 1-sulfonic acid which is 
characterized by the ease with which the sulfo group is removed or 
rearranged to other positions of the naphthol nucleus. 

With 2-2.5 parts of sulfuric acid at 40° for 10 minutes or at 10° 
for an hour 2-naphthol is converted into the 1-sulfonic acid as the 
major product while for longer reaction times a mixture containing the 
6-, 7-, and 8-sulfonic acids, together with the 6,8-disulfonic acid re- 
sults.®®^®**^'®^®®2 Keeping the temperature at 20° or below has been 
reported to favor the 8-sulfonic acid contradicting the observation 
noted above, while at 100° the 6-isomer is the major product.®®®®^ 

It is reported that by heating 2-naphthol with 0.7 part of sulfuric 
acid at 100-105^ the 6- and 7-sulfonic acids result, but no other 
mention of the formation of the 7-sulfonic acid is found in the litera¬ 
ture until recently.®®^® 

By the addition of a small amount of boric acid ®°® to 2-naphthol 
it has been reported that the 1-sulfonic acid may be made to persist 
in the sulfonation mixture for some time rather than being a transitory 
product but this claim has been denied.®®^"* A comparison of the re- 
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suits of Table XX with those of Table XXI, however, upholds this 
suggestion. In Table XX are given the yields of the various sulfonic 

TABLE XX 


SULFONATION OF 2-NaPHTHOL 


Wt. of Acid 

t, "C. 

Product Yields, Percentage of Sulfonated Naphthol 

Wt. of Naphthol 

1- 

6- 

8- 

1,6-di- 

2 

20-30 

62 

12 

17 

9 

10 

2 


3 

23 

74 

5 

18 


11 

38 

51 

2 

25 i 


23 

54 

23 

2 

32 


33 

54 

12 

1.5 

56 


47 

46 

7 

1.3 

75 


60 

28 

1 

1.1 

85 

i 

74 

11 



acids obtained for a number of reaction conditions. With the excep¬ 
tion of the first experiment the reagent w^as 94.2% sulfuric acid and 

TABLE XXI 

SuLFONATION IN PRESENCE OF BORIC AciD 


Wt. of Sulfuric Acid 

/, **C. 

Time 

Product Yields, 

Percentage of Sulfonated Naphthol 

Wt. of Naphthol 

i 

1- 

6- 

8- 

1,6-di- 

2 

20-28 

4 min. 

90 

9 

Trace 


2 

30 

24hr8. 

74 

3 


13 

10 

0 

30hr8. 

Trace 

2 

17 

81 

5 

25 

30hr8. 

1 Trace 

3 

21 

76 

2 

85 

1 hr. 


20 

27 

53 


the reaction time 24 hours. In the first experiment 100% sulfuric acid 
was used with a reaction time of 4 minutes. 

It is remarkable that the disulfonation decreases with rise in tem¬ 
perature even when the amount of sulfonating agent remains constant. 
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The influence of boric acid upon the sulfonation is shown in Table 
XXI. Here 1.5 g. of metaboric acid was added per 0.1 mole of the 
naphthol. Here also 100% sulfuric acid was employed in the first ex¬ 
periment. In the others the concentration was 94.2%. 

Chlorosulfonic acid reacts similarly to sulfuric acid as a monosul- 
fonating agent since at ordinary temperatures®®’®^®®® the 1-sulfonic 
acid results while at 130"^ in acetylene tetrachloride ®®®® the 6-isomer 
is produced. With sulfur trioxide,®®® in the same solvent in the pres¬ 
ence of boric acid the 1-sulfonic acid is the reaction product. The use 
of nitrobenzene as the solvent and a temperature below 16° has also 
been patented.®®^ In a comparison ®®® of several commercial methods 
for preparing the 1-sulfonic acid, the procedure utilizing sulfuric acid 
as the reagent and calling for a removal of the product from the re¬ 
action zone by crystallization was found to be the most satisfactory, 
an 80% yield of the acid being obtained. 

In addition to the 1,6-disulfonic acid obtained in the sulfonations 
already described, two other disulfonation products have been isolated. 
By heating 2-naphthol with oleum ®®° at 100-110° for 12 hours a mix¬ 
ture of the 3,6- and 6,8-disulfonic acids (R and G acids respectively) 
is obtained. This result has also been attained by the action of four 
parts of sulfuric acid ®®^ at 125-150° for 5 or 6 hours. With three 
parts of sulfuric acid at 135° for 24 hours 33% of the 6,8- and 43% 
of the 3,6-isomers result, while in the presence of boric acid ®®* 28% of 
the 1,6-, 31% of the 6,8-, and 39% of the 3,6-isomers are formed. A 
lower temperature and longer reaction time ®®“ favor formation of the 
6,8-compound. Thus with five parts of 20% oleum at 20-25° for 8 
hours ®®® 50 g. of the barium 6-sulfonate, 61 g. of the sodium 6,8-di- 
sulfonate, and 22 g. of the sodium 3,6-disulfonate are produced. Some¬ 
what better yields of G acid are obtained by separating it as the potas¬ 
sium salt and the R acid as the sodium salt. Separation of the 3,6- 
disulfonic acid from the 6-sulfonic acid may be accomplished by pre¬ 
cipitating the former as its sodium salt in the presence of sodium chlo¬ 
ride.®®^ An 84-85% yield of the 3,6-compound contaminated with only 
about 9% of the 6-sulfonic acid results from the action of 10% 
oleum ®®® at 120^125° for 18 hours or at 130-135° for 12 hours. Higher 
temperatures lead to excessive amounts of trisulfonation. A smaller 
percentage of sulfur trioxide increases the yield of the 6-sulfonic acid. 

Sulfonation of 2-naphthol-6-sulfonic acid with potassium pyrosul- 
fate and sulfuric acid®®® gives the 3,6-disulfonic acid while further 
sulfonation of the 8-sulfonic acid produces the 6,8-isomer.®®’’ 2-Naph- 
thol-3,6,8-trisulfonic acid results from the action of 20% oleum®®® 
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at 140-160°. With 40% oleum*®* at 120-130° for 8 hours, sodium 
2-naphthoI-l-sulfonate yields the 1,3,6,7-tetrasulfonic acid. This is 
one of the rare instances of two sulfo groups entering an aromatic ring 
ortho to each other. If the sulfonation is allowed to proceed for two 
days the corresponding sulfonylide is formed. The indicated structure 
is the most probable one. 


SO3H 

H03stYjsO.-Oy^ 


IO3H 

IO3H 


The further sulfonation of 2-naphthol-7-sulfonic acid has been in¬ 
vestigated.®^® The equations indicate the products obtained under 
various reaction conditions. 


HOaSi 


SO3H 


ClSO,H 


H03S/V%)H„^, HOaS/YYoH 


W 


H2SO4 

-J 

120 ® 


120 ® 


VN/ 


te 03 H 


j H2S044-S0 i 

SO 3 H SO 3 H 

H03S/%^0H H03s/YNoH 


H03SYYS03H 




603 H 


With excess chlorosulfonic acid at ordinary temperatures 2-naphthol 
gives rise to a mixture of two disulfonyl chlorides ®®®® one of which is 
the 1,6- ®^^ and the other the 1,5-isomer.®^2 The structure of the former 
is evident from its production from both the 1- and 6-sulfonic acids 
when these are treated with chlorosulfonic acid, while the 1,5-com¬ 
pound results from the 2-naphthol-5-sulfonic acid. 2-Naphthol-8-sul- 
fonic acid is further sulfonated to the 6,8-disulfonyl chloride. The 3,6- 
disulfonyl chloride of carbethoxy-2-naphthol was prepared from the 
corresponding disulfonic acid through the action of chlorosulfonic acid. 
2-Naphthol-7-sulfonic acid is converted to the l,7-di8ulfonyl chloride 
through this reagent. 

The 1,6- and 1,5-disulfonyl chlorides upon further treatment with 
chlorosulfonic acid®^^ yield the 3,6,8-trisulfonyl chloride, rearrange¬ 
ment occurring. This trisulfonyl chloride also results from the action 
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of excess chlorosulfonic acid upon 2-naphthol at 130-140°. By heating 
at 150-160° for 80 hours two unidentified compounds were formed. 
Chart V summarizes the 2-naphthol reactions. 



Chart V 


Sulfonation of Naphthyl Ethers and Esters. At room tempera¬ 
ture or at 100° sulfuric acid converts 1-naphthyl ethyl ether 
into the 4-sulfonic acid. Care is necessary in crystallizing this com¬ 
pound from water as at 75° it hydrolyzes considerably. 2-Naphthyl 
methyl ether with chlorosulfonic acid in carbon bisulfide yields a 
mixture of the 6- and 8-sulfonic acids whereas the corresponding ethyl 
ether and this reagent in cold chloroform give first the 1-sulfonic 
acid w^hich upon standing undergoes rearrangement to a mixture of the 
6- and 8-sulfonic acids. Sulfonation at room temperature with chloro¬ 
sulfonic acid in carbon bisulfide ®^^ or wdth sulfuric acid forms the 
6- and 8-sulfonic acids directly. Disulfonation in chloroform with 
chlorosulfonic acid ®^® gives rise to the 1,6-disulfonic acid. 

Sulfonation of 1-naphthyl carbonate with four parts of sulfuric 
acid ®^® at 20° for 18 hours produces the 4,4'-disulfonic acid which is 
readily hydrolyzed to the l-naphthol-4-sulfonic acid. None of the 
2-isomer was found. Further sulfonation occurs in the 6,6'-posi- 
tions.®^® l-Acetoxynaphthalene-5-sulfonyl chloride with 4^0 oleum 
probably gives the 4-sulfonic acid. 
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2-Naphthyl acetate sulfonates in the 1-position with chlorosulfonic 
acid.®®®** 

Sulfonation of Substituted Naphthols. Aside from the amino deriv¬ 
atives of the naphthols which are considered later, information con¬ 
cerning sulfonation reactions of substituted naphthols is limited to a 
few miscellaneous compounds. 

1- Bromo-2-naphthol reacts with chlorosulfonic acid to give the 
6-sulfonic acid. This is also obtained from bromination of the 6-sul- 
fonic acid w^hich establishes its structure. l-Chloro-2-naphthol be¬ 
haves similarly. Sulfonation of 1,3-dichloro-, 1,4-dichloro-, 1,3,5- 
trichloro-, and l,4,5-trichloro-2-naphthol yields a 6-sulfonic acid in 
each instance. This makes clear the difficulty encountered in the sul¬ 
fonation of l,6-dibromo-2-naphthol and the l-chloro-6-bromo com¬ 
pounds in which the 6-position is already occupied.®®®** If the 1-posi- 
tion is unoccupied as in 6-bromo-2-naphthoI the sulfo group enters 
there.®®^ 

2- Nitro-l-naphthyl ethyl ether is converted by sulfuric acid to 
the 6-sulfonic acid. l-Hydroxy-2-naphthyl methyl ketone with the 
same reagent at 100° sulfonates in the 4-position.®®-® l-(2-p-Tolu- 
enesulfonamidobenzoyl)-2-methoxynaphthalcne reacts with sulfuric 
acid ®®^** with loss of the toluenesulfonyl group and introduction of a 
sulfo group. 

The hydroxynaphthoic acids have been investigated somewhat more 
fully than the foregoing compounds. l-Hydroxy-2-naphthoic acid re¬ 
acts wdth oleum to give first ®®® the 4-sulfonic acid and then ®®‘‘ the 
4,7-disulfo compound. With cold chlorosulfonic acid the 4-sulfonyl 
chloride is the reaction product. 2-Hydroxy-l-naphthoic acid with 
oleum ®®® at 20° sulfonates in the 6-position and with chlorosulfonic 
acid in the cold the corresponding sulfonyl chloride results. 

At a low temperature both 2-hydroxy-3-naphthoic acid and its ani¬ 
lide react with chlorosulfonic acid ®®®*' to produce the 1-sulfonic acid. 
This shows considerably greater stability than the corresponding 
2-naphthol derivative; for example, further sulfonation in the 6-posi¬ 
tion may be effected without migration of the 1-sulfo group. With 
excess cold chlorosulfonic acid the 1-sulfonyl chloride is the reaction 
product. 

By sulfonation of 2-hydroxy-3-naphthoic acid with 3.4 parts of sul¬ 
furic acid or weak oleum®®® at 60° for 12 hours a mixture of the 
6- and 8-sulfonic acids results. Further sulfonation with oleum at 
120° gives the 6,8-disulfonic acid. 

l-Hydroxy-4-naphthoic acid has been found to sulfonate in the 
2-po8ition when treated with sulfuric acid.®®^® 2-Hydroxy-6-naphthoic 
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acid with sulfuric acid yields a mixture of the 3- and 8-sulfonic 
acids.®® 

The action of oleum upon 3-hydroxy-l,8-naphthalic acid at 115-120° 
produces a monosulfonic acid.*®^*' 

Sulfonation of Dihydroxynaphthalenes. Only a few of the dihy- 
droxynaphthalenesulfonic acids have been prepared by sulfonation re¬ 
actions. Of these the 2,7-dihydroxy compound is of considerable inter¬ 
est as the disulfonic acid obtained by the action of sulfuric acid at 100° 
probably has the 3,6-structure,®®® positions which would not be ex¬ 
pected to substitute upon the basis of a fixed ®®® structure of the naph¬ 
thalene nucleus. 

2,6-Dihydroxynaphthalene with 100% sulfuric acid®®® yields the 
4-mono and a disulfonic acid wdiile the 1,8-compound gives two disul¬ 
fonic acids.®®^ None of these three acids is of known structure. 1,5- 
Dihydroxynaphthalene when treated with sulfuric acid at 50-60° is 
sulfonated in the 2-position.®®^ Sulfonation of 1,2-naphthoquinone ®®® 
gives rise to l,2-dihydroxynaphthalene-4-sulfonic acid. On the other 
hand 2-hydroxy-l,4-naphthoquinone is converted into the 3-sulfonic 
acid without reduction occurring.®®^ 

The 3,5- and 3,7-dihydroxy-2-naphthoic acids have been converted 
into monosulfonic acids.®®® 

Sulfonation of the Naphthylamines and Their Derivatives 

In the sulfonation of the naphthylamines, as for other naphthalene 
derivatives, the reaction temperature has a marked influence upon the 
position taken by the sulfo group. At 100° or below substitution oc¬ 
curs primarily in an alpha position wdiile above 160° the beta sulfonic 
acids predominate. Compared with the exhaustive study which has 
been made of the sulfonation reactions of the 1- and 2-naphthylamines, 
derivatives of these have received little attention. Most of the tech¬ 
nically important aminonaphtholsulfonic acids have been made by re¬ 
actions other than direct sulfonation. 

Sulfonation of l-Naphthylamine. Four of the seven possible 
l-naphthylaminesulfonic acids, all of which are known, are obtainable 
by the direct sulfonation of the amine.®®^** All seven monosulfonic 
acids have been converted into di or trisulfonic acids by sulfonation 
reactions. These results are summarized in Chart VI. 

l-Naphthylamine-2-sulfonic acid is obtained as the ammonium salt 
by heating the amine with sulfamic acid ®®® at 180-185°. The sodium 
salt of 1-naphthylaminosuIfonic acid (C10H7NHSO3H) rearranges ®®^ 
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when heated in a stream of carbon dioxide at 185-190® to the 2-acid. 
Sodium naphthionate likewise rearranges in carbon dioxide at 200- 
250° or better in boiling naphthalene to give an 80% yield of the 
2-isomer. Heating 1-naphthylamine with various aromatic amino- 
sulfonic acids such as sulfanilic acid also gives the 2-sulfonic acid. 
Since all these methods of preparation involve high temperatures the 
report that the 2-sulfonic acid results from the action of chlorosulfonic 
acid upon the amine in a solvent at a low temperature may be re¬ 
garded with some skepticism, particularly since the claim in the patent 
was found to be erroneous in the case of aniline.®®® 

When 1-naphthylamine is treated with one molecular equivalent of 
sulfuric acid at 180-200® under the conditions of the baking process 
(see p. 245) the 4-sulfonic acid is the sole product. This is also ob¬ 
tained at 200® when potassium trihydrogen disulfate is the reagent. 
An 80% yield of the crude naphthionic acid results from heating 200 g. 
of the amine with 157 g. of 96% sulfuric acid and 600 g. of sodium 
sulfate under carefully controlled conditions,^®®® strong agitation being 
desirable and the temperature not going above 210®. Removal of un¬ 
changed amine from the reaction product was effected by the use of 
diazotized benzidine. The effect on the reaction rate and the products 
of adding ferrous, cupric, aluminum, nickel, silver, and mercuric sul¬ 
fates and vanadium pentoxide has been reported in detail.’^®®*' In gen¬ 
eral, the effects were slight and apparently without advantage. The 
highest yield of 2-sulfonic acid observed was 3.3%, 

When 1-naphthylamine is warmed with oleum it is changed into a 
mixture of the 4- and 5-sulfonic acids.^®* The 5-isomer is the chief 
product when 1-naphthylamine hydrochloride is dissolved in 20-25% 
oleum ^®® at 0®. Separation of the 4- and 5-isomers may be ac¬ 
complished through the differing solubilities of their sodium salts.*^®**^ 
When 1-naphthylamine is heated to 125-130® with three to five 
parts of sulfuric acid there results a mixture containing 

the 5- and 6-sulfonic acids together with the 4,7-disulfonic acid. These 
may be separated by conversion into the calcium salts, treating with 
hot absolute alcohol to dissolve the 5-compound and cold methanol to 
remove the 4,7-disulfonate. The 6-sulfonate remains undissolved.®®®** 
The products obtained from 1-naphthylamine and chlorosulfonic 
acid ^®^ are similar to those from oleum, the 4- and 5-sulfonic acids 
predominating. 

The 1-naphthylaminedi- and trisulfonic acids have frequently been 
prepared from partially sulfonated compounds rather than from the 
amine itself. This is partly because of the difiiculty encountered in 
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separating the components of the mixture obtained from the amine. 
1 -Naphthylamine with oleum at 120® yields a mixture of the 

4,6- and 4,7-disulfonic acids together with an unidentified compound. 
These two disulfonic acids and the 2,4,7-trisulfonic acid result from 
the action of oleum at 30® upon naphthionic acid. At 120® 

the trisulfonic acid becomes the chief product.^^® The 2 - 8 ulfonic acid 
reacts with oleum or chlorosulfonic acid®®®’^^^ to form the 2,5-disul- 
fonic acid. The 3-sulfonic acid with 20 % oleum below 20 ® also sul¬ 
fonates in the 5-position. Further sulfonation of the N-acetyl-5-sul- 
fonic acid with sulfuric acid produces the 5,7-disulfo compound 
while with oleum the corresponding unacetylated derivative gives rise 
to the 2,5,7-trisulfonic acid.^^^ The action of oleum at 100-150® 
upon the l-naphthylamine- 6 -sulfonic acid converts it into the 4,6- 
disulfonated compound, further sulfonation with oleum or chlorosul¬ 
fonic acid giving the 2,4,6-trisulfonic acid.^^® The 7-8ulfonic acid 
yields the 4,7-disulfonic acid. 

l-Naphthylamine- 8 -sulfonic acid when treated with oleum at 
100® sulfonates in the 4-position while with sulfuric acid at 75-80® 
it rearranges to naphthionic acid.^^® The N-acetyl derivative is 
claimed to sulfonate in the 6 -po 8 ition. The 4,8-compound may be 
sulfonated further to the 2,4,8-tri8ulfonic acid. 

The action of 25% oleum upon the 3,6,8-trisulfonic acid converts 
it into the sultam and then into the sultam of a tetrasulfonic acid. 


O 2 S—NH O 2 S—NH 



SO 3 H 


Sulfonation of 2-Naphthylamine. Five of the six known monosul- 
fonic acids of 2 -naphthylamine may be prepared by direct sulfonation. 
These may be arranged in a scries of increasing stability toward heat; 
the least stable 1 -sulfonic acid has been prepared by a sulfonation re¬ 
action only recently while the most stable 6 -sulfonic acid is practically 
the sole product at sulfonation temperatures of 200® or above. The 
stability series may be written: 1<8<5<7<6. Of these rela¬ 
tionships only the conversion of the 1 - to the 8 -isomer has not been 
effected in good yield. All sulfonation reactions of 2-naphthylamine 
are summarized in Chart VII. In addition there is the series of prod¬ 
ucts obtained from the 3 , 7 -disulfonic acid through sulfonation to the 
tri- and tetrasulfonic acids. 
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Despite the thoroughness with which the sulfonation reactions of 
2-naphthyIamine have been investigated, contributions to our knowl¬ 
edge of these reactions are still appearing in the literature. 

Through the action of sulfur trioxide upon a solution of the amine 
in an inert solvent at not over 90° the 1-sulfonic acid is obtained. 
This with 96% sulfuric acid at 80° rearranges into a mixture of 
5- and 8-isomers. When 2-naphthylamine stands with sulfuric acid 
for many days®®®*^^® the 5- and S-sulfonic acids predominate in the 
reaction mixture, the former being present in 55% yield. At 100-105° 
with 3-3.5 parts of this reagent there are formed 40% of the 5-, 
50% of the 8-, and 5% each of the 6- and 7-sulfonic acid. Analysis 
of this mixture is possible because of the insolubility of the sodium 
8-sulfonate in 90% alcohol and the differing solubilities in water of 
the barium salts of the other three acids. The sodium salts of the 
5- and 8-sulfonic acids also differ considerably in their solubilities in 
water.^2^ Separation of the 8-sulfonic acid from the others may also 
be effected by fractional precipitation by the addition of sulfuric acid 
to a solution of the mixed sodium salts.^®® As the temperature of 
sulfonation is raised the 6- and 7-sulfonic acids become predomi¬ 
nant; about equal amounts are formed with 3-3.5 parts of sulfuric 
acid at 160-170°. If the temperature is raised to 200-210° 

one molecular equivalent of sulfuric acid yields only the 6-8ulfonic 
acid.^®° Potassium trihydrogen sulfate at 230° also gives almost 
entirely the 6-sulfonic acid. 

By warming the amine with 20% oleum at 70-80° a mixture is 
produced which contains 68-70% of the 5-, 30% of the 8-, and a trace 
of the 6-sulfonic acid. This reaction has more recently been investi- 
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gated in detail.'^®^ Chlorosulfonic acid gives similar results."^^^ If the 
8-sulfonic acid is heated to 80-120° with 10-96%» sulfuric acid it is 
transformed into the 5-isomer mixed with a little of the 6- and 7-com- 
pounds. When cither the 5- or 8-sulfonic acid is heated at 160° with 
sulfuric acid it rearranges into a mixture of the 6- and 7-isomers. 

The di and trisulfonation products of 2-naphthylamine have received 
considerable attention even in more recent years although the general 
outline of the results was well established some forty to fifty years ago. 
Addition of 2-naphthylamine sulfate to 20-30% oleum and heating 
to 110-140° produces the 6,8-disulfonic acid (amino G acid). The 
simultaneous preparation of this compound and the 5,7-isomer (amino 
I acid) has been exhaustively investigated. The preparation of the 
latter compound involves the trisulfonation of the amine to the 1,5,7- 
trisulfonic acid followed by removal of the 1-sulfo group by hydrolysis. 
This trisulfonation is desirable since the 1,5-disulfonic acid is con¬ 
verted into the 1,5,7-compound and there are only two products to 
separate from the sulfonation mixture. Typical directions for the sul- 
fonation are those of Fierz-David and Braunschweig who dissolve 
192 g. of 2-naphthylamine in 750 g. of 100% sulfuric acid, keep at 40° 
for 1 hour, add 700 g. of 62% oleum, and heat at 85-90° for 11 hours. 
After pouring the mixture into 2600 g. of ice and water and standing 
for 4 hours the 6,8-disulfonic acid separates quantitatively; the yield 
after recrystallization from hydrochloric acid is 41%. The filtrate 
containing the 1,5,7-trisulfonic acid is boiled and cooled to give the 
5,7-disulfonic acid. Formation of the 1,5,7-trisulfonic acid also occurs 
when the 5-sulfonic acid or the 1,5- and 5,7-disulfonic acids are treated 
with 40% oleum at 100°. The 1,5-compound is not affected by 
85% sulfuric acid at room temperature but at 100° hydrolysis to 
the 5-sulfonic acid occurs and at higher temperatures a mixture of the 
6- and 7-compounds is formed. By the action of oleum upon the 

6- sulfonic acid below 20° further sulfonation occurs, chiefly in the 
1-position,^®® while the 8-sulfonic acid sulfonates, after long standing, 
in the O-position.*^®® The 5-sulfonic acid under these conditions yields 
mainly the 5,7-compound with a little of the 1,5-isomer while the 
1-sulfonic acid gives entirely the 1,5-disulfo compound.^^^*^®^ The 

7- sulfonic acid with four parts of cold 25% oleum gives rise to a mix¬ 
ture of three compounds,^®® the 5,7-, 1,7-, and 4,7-disulfonic acids. 

By the action of 40% oleum at 80-90° the 6,8-disulfonic acid 
sulfonates in the amino group but at 120-130° the 3,6,8-trisulfonic acid 
results. When the 3,7-disulfonic acid is heated with 40% oleum at 
130° there results a mixture^*® containing the 3,6,7-, 3,5,7-tri-, and 
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1.3.6.7- tetrasulfonic acids. The 1,3,7-trisulfonic acid with 10-20% 
oleum yields a mixture of this tetrasulfonic acid and the 3,5,7-trisul- 
fonated compound, the latter through rearrangement. The 3,5,7- and 

3.6.7- trisulfonic acids are readily separable as their sodium salts. The 

3.6.7- trisulfonic acid by treatment with oleum is converted into the 

1.3.6.7- tetrasulfonic acid, and this may be readily hydrolyzed back 
to the 3,6,7-compound. The 1,5,7-trisulfonic acid when heated with 
oleum at 140-160° rearranges to the 3,5,7-compound. By heating 
the 4,8-disuIfonic acid with 60% oleum at 100° for 10 hours, then 
at 120° for 2 hours a good yield of the 4,6,8-trisulfonic acid was ob¬ 
tained. 

The sulfonation of 4-methyl-l-naphthylamine gives a mixture of 
the 3- and 6-sulfonic acids. The alkali salts of the 6-compound are 
less soluble in water than those of the 3-isomer. 

Apparently no other amino derivative of an alkylnaphthalene in 
which the amino group is attached to the nucleus has been sulfonated. 
5-Aminoacenaphthene reacts with sulfuric acid in the 3-position.'^®*' 

Sulfonation of N-Substituted Naphthylamines. 1-Naphthylmethyl- 
amine is converted by sulfuric acid into a mixture of the 2- and 
4-sulfonic acids which further react to give the 2,4-disulfo compound. 
These reactions are more analogous to those of methylnaphthalene 
than to the ring-substituted amines. Sulfonation of N,N-dimethyl-l- 
naphthylamine with sulfuric acid at 130° gives the 5-sulfonic acid 
and an isomer. At 120-130° with oleum a disulfonic acid results 
which, however, was not described. N,N-Diethyl-l-naphthylamine 
has been converted into a sulfonic acid by the action of sulfuric 
acid at 190-210°. It seems probable that this is the 6-isomer. 

N-Ethyl-2-naphthylaraine hydrochloride with “weak'' oleum at 
ordinary temperature gives the 5-sulfonic acid while with 100% sul¬ 
furic acid at 140° the 7-isomer is the principal product. Both of these 
undergo further sulfonation with oleum to the 5,7-disulfo compound. 
N,N-Dimethyl-2-naphthylamine-5-sulfonic acid reacts with chlorosul- 
fonic acid to yield a mixture of two monosulfonyl chlorides of un¬ 
determined structure. 

N-Phenyl- and N-o-tolyl-2-naphthylamine sulfonate in the 5- or 
8-position when allowed to stand with four parts of 100% sulfuric 
acid.'« 

Sulfonation of N-acetyl-l-naphthylamine with oleum gives rise 
to a mixture of the 4- and 5-suIfonic acids. With chlorosulfonic 
acid the 4-sulfonyI chloride is obtained. As already noted (see 
p. 295) N-acetyl-l-naphthylamine-8-sulfonic acid sulfonates in the 
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6-po8ition.^^° Amides derived from higher-molecular-weight fatty 
acids and N-ethylnaphthylamine upon sulfonation yield wetting 
agents/^®** 

N-Acetyl-2-naphthylamine with sulfuric acid substitutes chiefly 
in the 8-position whereas with chlorosulfonic acid a sulfonyl chloride 
of unknown structure results. 

Sulfonation of Chloroaminonaphthalenes. Only a few^ of the halo- 
genated aminonaphthalenes have been sulfonated. 8-Chloro-l-naph- 
thylamine with oleum at a low temperature yields the 5-sulfonic 
acid. The sulfonic acid from the 2,4-dichloro-N-acetyl compound is 
of unknown constitution.'^®^ l-Chloro-2-naphthylamine hydrochloride 
with 2% oleum at 70° for 6 hours is converted chiefly into the 
5-sulfonic acid; at 100° the 6- and at 160° the 7-isomer predominates. 
The N-acctyl derivative also sulfonates in the 5-position at a low 
temperature."®® 

Sulfonation of Aminonaphthols. Although the hydroxyaminonaph- 
thalenesulfonic acids are of importance in the preparation of certain 
dyes only a few compounds of this category have been obtained by 
sulfonation reactions. Of these the most studied are those derived 
from 8-amino-l-naphthol. This compound with sulfuric acid '®® at 
15-20° gives a mixture of the 2- and 4-sulfonic acids, separable through 
the difference in solubilities of their calcium salts. With 75% sulfuric 
acid at 130-160° the 2-isomer is the sole product.^®^ Further sulfona¬ 
tion at 100° with sulfuric acid yields the 2,4-disulfonated compound.^®® 
The 5-sulfonic acid is converted into the 2,5-disulfonic acid when 
treated with 100% sulfuric acid or 23% oleum ^®® while the 6-isomer 
yields the 4,6-disulfonic acid.^®® The results obtained with other 
aminonaphthols are shown in Table XXII. Under the “reagent^^ col¬ 
umn, A refers to sulfuric acid and B to oleum. 

Sulfonation of Diaminonaphthalenes. The investigations of the sul¬ 
fonation reactions of these compounds are with one exception reported 
only in the patent literature. 1,8-Diammonaphthalene sulfate when 
heated at 100° or above yields the 4-sulfonic aid. This when 
treated with 60% oleum at 70-80° gives a disulfonic acid of un¬ 
known structure. If the sulfo groups occupy the peri position it seems 
to be one of the rare instances where such a sulfonation occurs. 1,5- 
Diaminonaphthalene sulfate when dissolved in 5% oleum and the 
solution treated with 25% oleum followed by heating at 100-110° 
sulfonates in the 2-position. 

N-Acetyl-l,4-diaminonaphthalene reacts in the 7-position when 
treated with 20% oleum at not over 25-30°. Low-temperature re- 
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SULFONATION OF AmINONAPHTHOLS 


Naphthalene Derivative 

Reagent and 
Reference 

Reaction Data 

Position of 
Sulfo Group 

2-Amino-l-hy(iroxy- 

^10 

20-30^* 

4-(7) 

4-Amino-1 -hydroxy- 

10% 


2- 

5-Amino-l-hydroxy 

A* 


2-(?) 

6-Amino-l-hydroxy- 

A« 


2- and 4- 

7-Amino-l-hydroxy- 

A» 

20-30° 

2- and 4- 

4-Amino-2-hydroxy- 

A,3 4 parts 


1- 

7-Amino-2-hydroxy- 

All 


l,?-di- 

8-Amino-2-hydroxy- 

A^ 

20-30° 

5- 

6-Amino-l-hydroxy-5-sulfo- 

A7 

Cold 

Warm 

2- 

2,4- (rearranges) 

3-Amino-2-hydroxy-7-sulfo- 

A« 


6- 

5-Amino-2-hydroxy-7-sulfo- 

A« 

140-150° 

3- 

l-Phenylamino-2-hydroxy- 

A,12 100% 

45-50° 

Not 4- 


1 Seidel, Bcr.. M, 424 (1892). 

2 A.-G. fiir Anilinfabrik, German pat., 68,564, Frdl., 8, 486. 
aFriedlander and Rtidt, Ber. 89, 1609 (1896). 

* Cassella and Co., German pat., 69,485, Moniteur scientifique du Dr. Qtiemeville, Paris, 88, 310 
(1892); 75,066, Frdl., 8, 476. 

6 Cassella and Co., German pat., 84,952, Frdl., 4 , 576. 

« A.-G. ftir Anilinfabrik, German pat., 86,448, Frdl., 4 , 606; Cassella and Co., German pat., 116,768, 
Chem. ZenXr., I, 153 (1901). 

7 Bucherer and Wahl, J. prokt. Chem., [2] XOS, 129 (1921). 

8 Bayer and Co., German pat. appl., 7,372, FrdX., 4 , 577. 

8 Bayer and Co., German pat. appl., 7,335, Frdl., 4 , 640. 

10 Kern and Sandoz, German pat., 69,228, Moniteur scientifique du Dr. QuesnetrMe, Paris, 171 (1893). 

11 Cassella and Co., German pat., 131,526, Chem. Zentr., I, 1382 (1902). 

1* Laut* and Wall, Compf. rend., 180 , 1668 (1925). 


actions usually give alpha sulfonic acids but here the groups in the 
peri position apparently prevent this. 


NHCOCHa 
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SuLFONATION OF ANTHBACaSNE AND RELATED COMPOUNDS 

Jn comparison with naphthalene the sulfonation reactions of anthra¬ 
cene have been little investigated. The sulfonation of anthraquinone 
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on the other hand has been studied thoroughly. Of the various anthra- 
quinone derivatives the hydroxy compounds have received the most 
attention, but the information concerning these compounds comes al¬ 
most entirely from the older patent literature and is restricted to their 
preparation and technical usefulness. Very noticeable is the lack of 
information concerning the action of chlorosulfonic acid upon anthra- 
quinone and its derivatives. The hydroxy and amino compounds 
might be expected to react with this reagent quite readily to give in¬ 
teresting and possibly valuable products. 

Sulfonation of Anthracene. Anthracene does not undergo sulfona- 
tion in the meso (9,10-) positions. The other two rings react similarly 
to naphthalene in that at temperatures under 100® substitution occurs 
in the alpha positions while at higher temperatures the beta compounds 
predominate. From the qualitative information available, anthracene 
sulfonates at least as easily as does naphthalene and more readily than 
benzene. 

Monosulfonation of anthracene with chlorosulfonic acid or oleum 
in acetic acid solution gives a mixture of approximately equal 
amounts of the 1- and 2-sulfonic acids which may be separated by 
converting to the sodium or barium salts and dissolving the l-sulfonate 
in water. The sodium anthracene-2-sulfonate dissolves slightly in hot 
water while the barium salt is practically insoluble. By monosulfonat- 
ing with pyridine sulfotrioxide in pyridine solution at around 
115® there is obtained mostly the 1-sulfonic acid while at 165-170® in 
high-boiling petroleum as a solvent this reagent gives a 40% yield of 
sulfonic acids which is chiefly the 2-isomer. In nitrobenzene at ordi¬ 
nary temperatures a 15-20% yield of the 1-sulfonic acid results. The 
2-sulfonic acid has been prepared by heating anthracene with 53® Be. 
sulfuric acid at 120-135® or with an alkali bisulfate at 140- 
150®. The presence of mercury^®®*’ directs the sulfonation to the 
1-position in anthraquinone but not in anthracene. 

The data available regarding disulfonation are fragmentary and 
contradictory. It has been reported that at 100® and at 150- 

180® a mixture of the 1,5- and 1,8-disulfonic acids is obtained when 
sulfuric acid is the reagent. It has also been claimed, however,^®®*’ that 
by heating anthracene with 53-58® Be. sulfuric acid at 140-145® a 
mixture of the 2-sulfonic acid and the 2,6- and 2,7-disulfonic acids 
results, the last-mentioned compound predominating. Since high tem¬ 
peratures favor monosulfonation in the 2-position it is difficult to ex¬ 
plain why disulfonation under these conditions should lead to the 1,5- 
and 1,8-disulfonic acids. The sulfonation of anthracene-2-sulfonyI 
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chloride with 4% oleum has been mentioned but pure compounds 
were not isolated. Obviously further investigation is necessary. A 
number of anthracenesulfonic acids have been prepared by reduction 
of the corresponding anthraquinone derivatives.'^*® 

Sulfonation of Anthracene Derivatives. Apparently no simple alkyl 
derivatives of anthracene have been sulfonated. The 9-benzyl com¬ 
pound with sulfuric acid at 100° gives a sulfonic acid whose struc¬ 
ture is unknown. A mixture of products might well be expected in 
this reaction. 9,10-Dichloroanthracene reacts with chlorosulfonic acid 
in chloroform at 40°, 100% sulfuric acid^^^ at 30°, or with oleum in 
nitrobenzene to give only the 2-sulfonic acid. The analogous bro¬ 
mine compound behaves similarly with chlorosulfonic acid or with 
oleum in nitrobenzene below 15°. The presence of a halogen in 
the 9,10-positions is thus seen to inhibit substitution in the alpha posi¬ 
tions in the outside rings. The disulfonic acids obtained from these 
halogen compounds by the action of oleum at 100° are undoubtedly 
the 2,6- and 2,7-compounds. Anthracene-9-carboxylic acid is mono- 
sulfonated by sulfuric acid and disulfonated by oleum at 0°. 

Sulfonation of Anthraquinone. The usefulness and limitations of 
various sulfonation procedures for preparing anthraquinoncsulfonic 
acids have been adequately determined. By suitable reaction condi¬ 
tions it is possible to prepare the two predicted monosulfonic acids 
and the six disulfonic acids in which substitution has occurred in both 
rings. It is not possible by any method so far developed to introduce 
a third sulfo group into the anthraquinone nucleus, oxidation to hy¬ 
droxy compounds always occurring under conditions where trisulfona- 
tion might be expected."^®® Anthraquinonesulfonic acids have been 
obtained also by the action of a sulfophthalic anhydride upon benzene 
followed by ring closure of the benzoylbenzoic acids.’’’'®*' 

Perhaps the most interesting feature of the sulfonation reactions of 
anthraquinone is the effect produced by the presence of a small amount 
of mercuric sulfate in the sulfonation mixture. Whereas sulfonation 
in the absence of this catalyst gives approximately 98% beta substi¬ 
tution, with the mercury catalyst high yields of the alpha sulfonic 
acids result. The conclusion has been reached by the later investi¬ 
gators of the mechanism for this reaction that mercuration of the 
anthraquinone occurs first, followed by replacement of the mercuri 
group through the action of sulfur trioxide. 

C 6 H 4 (C 0 ) 2 C 6 H 4 + HgS 04 C 6 H 4 (CO) 3 C 6 H 3 HgS 04 H 

C6H4(C0)2C6H3HgS04H + SO3 C6H4(C0)2C6H3S03H + HgS04 
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This type of mechanism has already been mentioned in connection 
with the effect of mercury upon other sulfonation reactions. 

In the industrially important reactions involving the oxidation of 
anthraquinonedisulfonic acids by oleum to various of their hydroxy 
compounds, boric acid is frequently added to the reaction mixture. 
This esterifies the hydroxyl groups already present, if any, and com¬ 
bines with the others as they are formed. The molecule is thereby 
stabilized against decomposition at the temperature necessary for the 
oxidation to occur and after the reaction the borate esters are readily 
hydrolyzed. 

Anthraquinone is converted into a mixture of mono- and disulfonic 
acids by heating with sulfuric acid at 250-260° but the yields are 
low owing to complex side reactions. More recently a careful study 
has been made of the action of concentrations of sulfuric acid ranging 
from 89,5 to 100% at temperatures from 160° to 230°. The results 
are given in great detail for which the original should be consulted. 
The use of oleum at a lower temperature gives much more sat¬ 

isfactory results. In a careful study of the effect of various factors 
upon the yield of anthraquinone-2-sulfonic acid the best procedure 
found involved the addition of 208 g. of anthraquinone to 280 g. of 
30% oleum, followed by heating for 6 hours and pouring into water. 
After separating 65 g. of unchanged anthraquinone, precipitating the 
sodium sulfonates with sodium chloride solution and recrystallization 
from water a 64% yield of pure sodium anthraquinone-2-sulfonate 
was obtained.*^®^ It has also been found that monosulfonation can 
be effected by passing gaseous sulfur trioxide into the reaction mixture 
at 150-170°. This gives about the same yield of sulfonic acid as is 
obtained from the use of oleum and the necessity of removing un¬ 
changed sulfuric acid is eliminated. There are always some disulfonic 
acids formed regardless of the sulfonation procedure, the 2,6- and 2,7- 
compounds resulting in about equal amounts together with traces 
of the 1,6- and 1,7-disulfonic acids and hydroxysulfonic acids. The 
disulfonation practically ceases when the concentration of sulfur tri¬ 
oxide has dropped to 2-3%. The presence of inorganic sulfates de¬ 
creases the formation of disulfonic acids but a higher temperature is 
required to effect monosulfonation. Not more than 2-3% of the 
1-sulfonic acid is ever formed in the reaction where no catalyst is 
present. An investigation of the energetics of the anthraquinone sul¬ 
fonation has shown that the activation energy is constant within 
the limits of experimental error for various concentrations of sulfuric 
acid and amounts to 39.5 kcal. per mole. It is claimed that this value 
is valid for the gas phase. 
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Of the many salts of the 2-sulfonic acid which have been investi¬ 
gated the sodium compound is the most characteristic. Because of 
its appearance it has received the common name of ‘^silver salt.” 

To effect the monosulfonation of anthraquinone to the 1-sulfonic 
acid it is best to use 20-25% oleum,a temperature variously 
given as 130-150°, and mercuric sulfate 7776,784 amounting to 1% of 
the weight of the anthraquinone. No more oleum should be used than 
is necessary to furnish 105% of the sulfur trioxide needed for the 
sulfonation or disulfonic acids will be formed in large amounts. The 
presence of more than the 1% of mercuric sulfate specified ofifers no 
advantage. In many instances metallic mercury or mercurous sulfate 
has been added to the mixture as the catalyst but these are rapidly 
converted to the mercuric sulfate. Small amounts of the sulfates or 
oxides of various other metals added to the sulfonation mixture have 
no catalytic effect upon the sulfonation except perhaps vanadium pent- 
oxide which accelerates the reaction somewhat.^^^*^^ A satisfactory 
procedure for obtaining the potassium anthraquinone-l-sulfonate is 
as follows. Heat a mixture of 208 g. of anthraquinone, 200 g. of 20% 
oleum and 2-4 g. of mercuric oxide or sulfate to 130-135°, add 50 g. 
of 60% oleum during 1 hour, heat an hour longer and pour into 2 1. 
of water. Addition of potassium chloride to the aqueous solution gives 
a 63% yield of potassium monosulfonates of which 97% is the 1-isomer. 
Some 8% of the disulfonic acids is formed and remains in solution. 
Separation of the 1-sulfonic acid from the reaction mixture as its so¬ 
dium salt is also feasible. 

It was one time suggested that in all sulfonations of anthraqui¬ 
none reaction occurs in the 1-position first, followed by rearrangement 
of the 1-sulfonic acid to the 2-isomer at a high temperature. It was 
later shown that such a rearrangement does not occur at 180°, a 
temperature higher than that at which the 2-sulfonic acid is formed 
from anthraquinone. However, if the l-sulfonic acid is heated above 
200° with 80-90% sulfuric acid in the presence of mercuric sulfate 
some of the 2-sulfonic acid results, apparently due to hydrolysis of 
the 1-sulfonic acid to anthraquinone followed by resulfonation. Mer¬ 
curic sulfate exerts no catalytic effect in sulfonation unless sulfur tri¬ 
oxide is present. Whether it has any effect upon the hydrolysis or 
not does not seem to be entirely clear. 

Analysis of a mixture of the 1- and 2-8ulfonic acids may be effected 
through differences in the solubilities of various salts, or perhaps bet¬ 
ter, through conversion to the chloroanthraquinones by the action of 
potassium chlorate and hydrochloric acid and taking the melting 
point of the mixture. 
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For the disulfonation anthraquinone in the ab¬ 

sence of a catalyst it is best to use 110 % of the theoretical amount 
of sulfur trioxide as 40% oleum and heat to 190°. In this manner an 
85% yield of the 2,6- and 2,7-disulfonic acids is obtained in the ratio 
1 to 1.15. At a lower temperature somewhat more of the 2,7-isomer 
results. The other reaction products are 1 , 6 - and 1,7-disulfonic acids 
and hydroxysulfonic acids. Increasing the reaction time or the sulfur 
trioxide concentration increases the yield of the hydroxy compounds. 
In the presence of cquimolecular amounts of an inorganic sulfate such 
as sodium sulfate there is little or no alpha sulfonation or hy¬ 

droxysulfonic acid formation. 

As with the monosulfonic acids, analysis of the 2,6- and 2,7-disul¬ 
fonic acid mixture may be effected through conversion to the corre¬ 
sponding chlorinated anthraquinones.^'"*' The 2,6-disulfonic acid may 
be separated from the 2 -sulfonic acid by precipitating the former as 
the ammonium salt whereas if sodium sulfate is added to an aque¬ 
ous solution of these two compounds the sodium 2 -sulfonate separates 
first.^®® 

In the disulfonation of anthraquinone in the presence of a mercury 
catalyst the best results are obtained by using enough 

40% oleum to furnish 5-10% excess sulfur trioxide and keeping the 
temperature at 120°. At 130° there is more oxidation but the reaction 
is complete in 4 to 5 hours instead of in three times as long. It is neces¬ 
sary to heat the reaction mixture slowly so that much of the sulfur 
trioxide will be used before a temperature is reached at which oxida¬ 
tion becomes important. In this manner are obtained 45-50% of the 

1.5- , 24-27% of the 1,8-, 15-217o of the 1,7-, and 5% of the 1,6-di- 
sulfonic acids. Separation of the 1,5- and 1,8- compounds from each 
other may be effected through the free acids or their calcium salts. 
For further details the work of Laucr^^^^ and Fierz-David and co¬ 
workers should be consulted. 

The sulfonation of an anthraquinone-l-sulfonate in the absence of 
a catalyst with 40% oleum 777 c, tss gives 68 % of the 1,6- and 32% of 
the 1 , 7 -disuIfonic acids while sulfonation of the 2 -sulfonic acid in the 
presence of a catalyst (mercuric sulfate) 777 c, 784a ,796 gives 41% of the 

1.6- and 59% of the 1 , 7 -disulfonic acid. There is thus evidence that 
the position occupied by a sulfo group in one ring influences consider¬ 
ably the position taken by a group entering the second ring. 

There are several instances where sulfuric acid or oleum acts as an 
oxidizing agent, with or without sulfonation occurring, that give rise 
to hydroxyanthraquinonesulfonic acids which are of some value as 
dyestuffs. 
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Sulfonation of Alkyl-, Halo-, and Nitroanthraquinones. It was re¬ 
ported by Locher and Fierz that attempts to bring about the di¬ 
rect sulfonation of 2-methylanthraquinone were not successful but 
Lauer^"'*' has shown that with 120% of the theoretical amount of 
sulfur trioxide as 40% oleum at 150° there results about 30% of the 
3,7- and 38% of the 3,6-disuifonic acids. 


0 



Many of the known halogen derivatives of the anthraquinonesulfonic 
acids have been obtained by halogenation. Until quite recently no 
systematic investigation of the sulfonation of any of the haloanthra- 
quinones was on record. This deficiency has been remedied for a 
number of the chlorine derivatives by Goldberg."^®® His results are 
presented in Table XXIII. In these reactions the compound sulfo- 
nated was heated at 155-160° for 4 to 5 hours with 2-3 parts of 20% 
oleum except where one sulfo group was already present in the mole¬ 
cule. Here approximately 6 parts of oleum and a time of 10 to 11 hours 
were necessary. Under the heading of “catalyst^* in the table is indi¬ 
cated whether or not mercuric sulfate was added to the reaction mix¬ 
ture. Several of the chlorine compounds listed in Table XXIII had 
been sulfonated previously but the structures of the resulting 
sulfonic acids were not determined until Goldberg converted them 
into the di- and trichloroanthraquinones whose structures were estab¬ 
lished independently. In addition, it has been found that 2-chloro- 
anthraquinone yields a single monosulfonic acid when sulfonated in 
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TABLE XXIII 


SULFONATION OF ChLOROANTHRAQUINONES 


Anthraquinone 

Derivative 

Catalyst 

Position (s) of 
Substitution 

l-Chloro- 

— 

6- or 7- 

1 -Chloro-5-sulfo- 


5- or 4,5-di- 
2- or 4- 

l-Chlt)ro-6-sulfo- 

— 

2- or 4- 

l-Chloro-7-sulfo- 

— 

2- 

1,2-Dichloro- 

— 

6- or 7- 

l,3-Dichl()ro- 

— 

6- or 7- 

1,4-Dichloro- 

— 

6- 

1,8-Dichloro- 

— 

4- or 4,6-di- 

1,5-Dichloro- 

— 

2- or 4- or 2,8-di‘ 


+ 

4- or 4,8-di- 


the absence of a catalyst and an isomer in the presence of mercuric 
sulfate.®^® The supposed disulfonic acid of 1,2,3,4-tetrachloroanthra- 
quinone obtained from the tetrachlorobenzoylbenzoic acid should 
be reinvestigated because in no other analogous case has it been possible 
to introduce two sulfo groups into the same benzene nucleus of anthra- 
quinone and it seems unlikely that ring closure of the disulfonated 
compound would be any more feasible. 

1-Nitroanthraquinone with oleum at 130° in the presence of mer¬ 
curic sulfate 777c.802a yields ^ mixture of sulfonic acids containing 52% 
of the 5-, 29% of the 8-, 12% of the 7-, and 7% of the 6-isomer. At 
200° sulfuric acid converts the l-nitro-6-sulfonic acid into an ether 
of a dihydroxyarainosulfonic acid. 2-Nitroanthraquinone-7-sulfonic 

02NC6H3(C0)2C6H3S03H 0[Ci4H402(NH2)(0H)S03H]2 

acid has been prepared only by ring closure of the benzoylbenzoic 
acid.*®“ 


O 


O 




H03SI^ 


HOd 

II 

o 




H2S04 

^02 ^ 


c 

HOast^^ /\/ 

C 

II 

o 


IN02 


+ H 20 


The 1,5- and 1,8-dinitroanthraquinones with sulfur, oleum, and boric 
acid at 120-130° give complex quinone type compounds. 
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Sulfonation of Aldehyde- and Carboxyanthraquinones. 1-Chloro- 
2-anthraquinoncaldehyde has been sulfonated but the position of 
the sulfo group is not known. This is also true for the compound ob¬ 
tained from 2-anthraquinonecarboxylic acid and 40% oleum.**^^"’ 
Sulfonation of Hydroxyanthraquinones. It is somewhat surprising 
to find that oleum at temperatures usually well above 100° is necessary 
to sulfonate compounds containing phenolic groups, but this is true 
for the hydroxyanthraquinones. Another unusual feature of these sul- 
fonations is that substitution invariably occurs ortho to hydroxyl 
rather than para as it does in benzene derivatives. As with anthra- 
quinone itself, sulfonation tends to occur in beta rather than alpha 
positions. Practically all the data available concerning the reactions 
come from the older patent literature, the major part of the technical 
interest in the resulting hydroxy sulfonic acids finding expression in 
the decade following 1900. 

The essential data of the sulfonations are presented in Table XXIV. 
The reagent in each case is oleum, the percentage of sulfur trioxide 
being given in the second column. Wherever mercuric sulfate or boric 
acid was added to the reaction mixture this is also indicated. 

In addition, there are several instances where sulfonation and oxida¬ 
tion occur in the same reaction mixture. Thus alizarin when heated 
with oleum followed by treatment with sulfuric acid yields a 1,2,5- 
trihydroxysulfonic acid, and l-hydroxyanthraquinone-8-sulfonic acid 
with 20% oleum, boric acid, and mercuric oxide gives a 1,4-di- 
hydroxyanthraquinonedisulfonic acid. The sulfonation of 1-phenoxy- 
anthraquinone-6-sulfonyl chloride with 4% oleum has been men¬ 
tioned.®®®*’ 

Sulfonation of Aminoanthraquinones. As in the sulfonation of the 
hydroxy compounds the sulfonation of the aminoanthraquinones leads 
to ortho substitution. Thus 1-aminoanthraquinone with oleum and 
sodium sulfate,®®®® with chlorosulfonic acid,®®®** or with two or more 
molecular equivalents of sodium bisulfate ®®® at 210-240° is converted 
into the 2-sulfonic acid, and 2-aminoanthraquinone with oleum to 
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TABLE XXIV 

Reaction of Oleum with HYDROXYANTHaAQuiNONES 


Anthraquinone Derivative 

Reagent (% SO 3 ) 
and Reference 

Reaction 

Temperature 

Position (s) of 
Sulfo Group(s) 

1-Hydroxy- 

20%>'» 

100 or 150*^ 

2- 

2-Hydroxy- 1 

20%*' 

120 or 150° 

3- 

3,2-Dihydroxy-(alizarin) 

20-40%* 

120-140° 

3- and 4- 


20-40%^ 

130-170° 

3,6- and 3,7-di- 


20%, mercury 
catalyst 

110° 

3,5-di- and 3,8-di- 

1,3-Dihydroxy- 

20%* 

130° 

2-(?) 

1,4-Dihydroxy- 

20%*'« 

140° 

2- (?) or 6- 

1,5-Dihydroxy- 

20%,® 3 parts 

100-120° 

2,6-di- 


25%,’ 10 parts 

120° 

2,4,6,8-tetra- 

3,8-Dihydroxy- 

20%* 

100-120° 

2,7-di- 


25%’ 

120° 

2,4,6,7-tetrar 

2,6-Dihydroxy- 

10-20%*’ * 

100-120° 

3,7-di- 

2,7-Dihydroxy- 

10-20%»® 

100-120° 

3,6-di- (?) 

3,2,4-Trihydroxy- 

20%»i 

100° 

3- 

1,2,4-Trihydroxy-8-sulfo- 

20%^* 


3- 

1,2,6-Trihydroxy- 

10-20%'* 

120-150° 

|3-(?) 

1,2,7-Trihydroxy- 

10-20%'* 

120-150° 

3-(?) 

1,4,5-Trihydroxy- 

30%,'* boric acid 

130° 

6- 

1,3,5,7-Tetrahydroxy- 

20%'* 

115-120° 

2,6-di- 

1,2,4,B-Tetrahydroxy- 

30%,'* boric acid 

130° 

3- 


1 Bayer and Co., German pat., 127,438, Chem, Zentr.^ I, 329 (1902). 

2 Georgievics, Chem, Zentr.t 1, 1515 (1906). 

* (a) von Perger, J. prakt. Chem., [2] 18, 179 (1878). (b) Graebe and Liebermann, Ann., 160, 131 
(1871). 

* Bayer and Co., German pat., 56,952, Frdl., 8, 270. 

5 Wedekind, German pat., 210,863, Chem. Zentr., II, 243 (1909). 

B Bayer and Co., German pat., 96,364, ibid., I, 1255 (1898); see also Rogers, U. S. pat., 1,924,166, 
C.A., 27 , 5340 (1933). 

7 Bayer and Co., German pat., 141,296, Chem. Zentr., 1, 1163 (1903) ; see also Badische Anilin- und 
Sodafabrik, German pat., 108,459, Frdl,, 0, 274. 

8 WOlbling, Her., 86, 2941 (1903); Bayer and Co.. German pat., 100,136, Chem. Zentr., I, 655 (1899). 
® Hochster Farbwerke, German pat., 99,874, ibid., I, 464 (1899); Wedekind and Co., German pat., 

244,372, ibid., I, 962 (1912). 

10 Hochster Farbwerke, German pat., 99,612, ibid., I, 399 (1899). 

11 Bayer and Co., German pat., 89,027, Frdl., 4, 324. 

1* Bayer and Co., German pat., 172,688, Chem. Zentr., II, 646 (1906). 

1* HOchster Farbwerke, German pat., 86,151, Frdl., 4, 280. 

M Bayer and Co., German pat., 165,860, Chem. Zerdr., I, 520 (1906). 

18 HeUer, Btr., 46, 2708 (1913); Hdohster Farbwerke, German pat., 70,803, Frdl., 8, 242. 

« Mildner, U. S. pat., 1,879,390, C.A., 27 . 1010 (1933). 
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which boric acid may be added sulfonates in the 3-position. l«Ami- 
noanthraquinone and its N-methyl derivative in the presence of boric 
acid with 80% oleum at 30-35° are both oxidized and sulfonated. 

Most of the aminoanthraquinones which have been sulfonated also 
contain hydroxyl groups. The results obtained with these compounds 
are listed in Table XXV. The percentage in the second column refers 
to the sulfur trioxide content of the oleum used. 

TABLE XXV 


SULFONATION OF AmINOHYDROXYANTHRAQUINONES 


Anthraquinone Derivative 

Reagent (% SO 3 ) 
and Reference 

Reaction 

Temperature 

Position of 
Sulfo Group 

2-Hydroxy-l-amino- 

20%i 

130" 

3-(?) 

4-Hydroxy-l -amino- 

60%,‘ boric acid 

110-120" 

6- 

1 -Hy droxy-2-amino- 

20%i 

115" 

3- 

1,2-Dihydroxy-4-amino- 

20-40%,^ 10 parts; 
boric acid 

100-120" 

3- 

1,4-Di-p-toluenesulfon- 
amido-5-hydroxy- 

20%,^ boric acid 

30-40" 

6- 

1,5-Dihydroxy-4,8-diamino- 

20%,® boric acid 

100-120" 

2- 

1,8-Dihydroxy-4,5-diammo- 

20%,® boric acid 

100-120" 

2- 


1 von Perger, J. prakt. Chem., [2] 18 , 183 (1878). 

* Bayer and Co., German pat., 101,U35, Chem. Zentr., II, 283 (1905). 

3 Hochstcr Farbwerke, German pat., 82,938, Frdl.t 4 , 329; Schultx and Eber, J. preUet. Chem,, [2] 
74 , 293 (1906). 

^ Bayer and Co., German pat., 170,113, Chem. Zentr., I, 1723 (1906). 

® Bayer and Co., German pat., 117,892, ibid., I, 487 (1901). 

3 Bayer and Co., German pat., 117,893, ibid., I, 550 (1901). 

The sulfonation of l-hydroxy-4-p-tolylaminoanthraquinone with 
sulfuric acid at 70-80° introduces the substituent in the 2-position. 
On the other hand, arylaminoanthraquinones not having the hydroxyl 
group sulfonate in the aryl group.®^-*®^® 


Sulfonation of Phenanthrene and Its Derivatives 

The investigation of the sulfonation reactions of phenanthrene and 
its substitution products has encountered many diflSculties, not only 
because of the number of the isomeric sulfonic acids formed but also 
because of the tendency of the metal sulfonates to form supersaturated 
solutions; this behavior renders separation by fractional crystallization 
very tedious if not impossible. In no instance has the preparation of 
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a pure disulfonic acid been accomplished, although the nature of the 
compounds in the mixture has been ascertained indirectly. Apparently 
no attempt has been made to separate the phcnanthrenesulforiic acids 
by way of their acid chlorides. It is possible that this might offer 
some advantages. 

Sulfonation of Phenanthrene. Treating phenanthrene with sulfuric 
acid at 100° or below produces a mixture of the 2-, 3-, and 9-sul- 
fonic acids. At somewhat higher temperatures (120-125°) the 9-sul- 
fonic acid disappears from the reaction mixture, probably because of 
rearrangement to the other isomers. This is rendered more reason¬ 
able by the fact that heating the ammonium phenanthrene-9-sulfonate 
at 250-260° gives a mixture of phenanthrene, ammonium phenan- 
threne-2-sulfonate, and a disulfonate.®^^'' At 60° and probably at 
other temperatures some of the 1-sulfonic acid is formed.**^**^ The 
monosulfonic acids are always accompanied by considerable amounts 
of disulfonation products which may be decreased by using 67-80% 
sulfuric acid instead of the concentrated reagent; this, however, 
necessitates a prolonged reaction time. From fractional crystallization 
of the ferrous and potassium salts of the monosulfonates obtained by 
sulfonation at 60°, Fieser®^^^ w^as able to separate 18% yields of the 

2 - and 3-sulfonic acids, 13% of the 9-, and 8% of the 1-isomers. These 
acids are all readily identified by means of their p-toluidine salts. 

Monosulfonation has also been brought about by the action of an 
equirnolecular quantity of chlorosulfonic acid in boiling chloroform; 
only the 2- and 3-sulfonic acids were isolated from the reaction prod¬ 
uct, an 85% yield of the mixed lead sulfonates being obtained. 

The disulfonation of phenanthrene produces a complex mix¬ 

ture of acids which may contain as many as twelve isomers.®^® Even 
the mixtures obtained by the further sulfonation of the pure 2- and 

3- sulfonic acids have so far resisted all attempts at separation. By 
conversion of the disulfonates into the corresponding phenanthradiols 
and fractionating the acetates of these, evidence was obtained as to 
the composition of the original mixtures. Assuming no rearrangements 
occur during the alkali fusions both the 2- and 3-sulfonic acids sub¬ 
stitute in the 6-, 7-, and 8-positions, yielding a total of five isomers. 
The 1- and 9-sulfonic acids have not been further sulfonate4y and no 
sulfonic acid is known with a sulfo group in the 4-position. 

Sulfonation of Phenanthrene Derivatives. When l-methyl-7-iso- 
propylphenanthrene (retene) is heated with an equal weight of sulfuric 
acid at 100° for 5 minutes the so-called “A'-sulfonic acid results, while 
at 2(K)° for 2 minutes there is formed the isomer.®^®** The latter 
is the 6-isomer and the former is a mixture of the 2- and 6-com- 
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pounds.®^***" Upon standing with cold oleum or sulfuric acid for sev¬ 
eral weeks a disulfonic acid results. Undoubtedly some other proce¬ 
dure would be much more convenient. Not enough is known concern¬ 
ing the directive influence of alkyl groups in the phenanthrene nucleus 
to hazard a guess as to the structure of the reaction product; however, 
one might expect more than one disulfonic acid to result from this 
reaction. At 100° a trisulfonic acid is produced.®^*^ From the action 
of nitric acid upon a solution of retene in 20% oleum ®^^ there results 
a nitrosulfonic acid. 

In contrast to phenanthrene the 9-chloro- or 9-bromo- compound 
with sulfuric acid ®*^ at 100° gives as high as 65-75% yields of one 
sulfonic acid, the 3-(or 6-) derivative. That it is the 3- or 6-compound 
follows from its reduction wdth zinc and ammonia to the phenanthrene- 
3-sulfonic acid. The bromosulfonic acid under the name of I-IO- 
bromophenanthrene-3(or 6-)-sulfonic acid has been utilized in many 
investigations because of the interesting behavior of its aqueous solu¬ 
tions. Dilute solutions behave like those of any ordinary electrolyte 
while one which is more concentrated exhibits colloidal or anisotropic 
properties, depending upon the temperature and the exact concentra¬ 
tion employed. The change from colloidal to liquid crystal form oc¬ 
curs at a definite temperature for a solution of a given concentration.®^® 
The action of light ®“’^ upon an aqueous solution of the acid results in 
a viscosity change that was ascribed to the formation of a new com¬ 
pound of unknown structure. 

lO-Chloro-9-hydroxyphenanthrene has been disulfonatcd by heating 
with sulfuric acid at 100°. 

2-Bromophenanthrenequinone when heated with 4% oleum at 100° 
for 24 hours yields a monosulfonic acid while with 35% oleum at room 
temperature ®^® after two days disulfonation is complete. 2-Hydroxy- 
phenanthrenequinone has also been sulfonated.®®^ The 2,7-diamino- 
and dianilinophenanthrenequinones yield sulfonic acids which are 
mordant dyes.®^^ 

SULFONATION OF MISCELLANEOUS POLYCYCLIC COMPOUNDS 

The cplorations accompanying the sulfonation of high-molecular- 
weight hydrocarbons are believed ®^® to be caused by the formation of 
sulfur trioxide complexes. Through the action of sulfuric acid in acetic 
anhydride, or of chlorosulfonic acid alone®*® or in chloroform solu¬ 
tion ®®® fluorene yields the 2-8ulfonic acid.®®^ Further sulfonation with 
chlorosulfonic acid or with four parts of sulfuric acid at 100° produces 
the 2,7-disulfonic acid;®®* in this last reaction two other disulfonic 
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acids also result. The structure of the chief product has been deter¬ 
mined by fusion with alkali.®-® The probable structures of the two 
by-products are also indicated in the equation. 



The sulfonic acid from 2,7-dibromofluorene and chlorosulfonic acid 
is quite probably the 3-compound. Its structure has not been deter¬ 
mined, however. 

By heating fluorenonc to 250-260® with sulfuric acid sulfonation 
is effected in the 2,7-positions as with fluorene. 

What might be considered as the next higher homolog of fluorene, 
9 ,10-dihydrophenanthrene, undergoes disulfonation readily when 
warmed with sulfuric acid to 80®. Neither this compound nor the 
ones obtained from ^^abietene’’®®° and ‘"abietanes” have had their 
structures determined. 

Fluoranthene (idryl) when warmed with two parts of sulfuric 
acid at 100® yields a disulfonic acid. This is also true of pyrene ®®® 
and of 1,3,5-triphenylbenzene when pyrosulfuric acid ®®®® is the sul- 
fonating agent. The sulfonation of pyrene with chlorosulfonic 
acid in carbon tetrachloride or tetrachloroethylene at 0-5® gives a good 
yield of the light yellow 3-sulfonic acid. Various derivatives of the 
acid were prepared. Hydroxy derivatives of fluoranthene- and pyrene- 
sulfonic acids have also been mentioned.®®®*^ By heating 2,2'-binaph- 
thyl to 200® with one-fifth of its weight of sulfuric acid two mono- 
sulfonic acids result while with oleum a tetrasulfonic acid is formed.®^®® 
When 2,2'-dihydroxy-l,l'-binaphthyl is heated with 96% sulfuric acid 
a mixture of the 6-sulfonic acid and the 6,6'-disulfonic acid results.®*®^ 
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The disulfonic acid is identical with that obtained by oxidation of 
2 -naphthol-6-sulfonic acid with ferric chloride. Decacyclene sulfo¬ 
nates to a trisulfonic acid which is an acid dye.®*^ 
Naphthacenequinone when treated with 18% oleum at 100*^ is con¬ 
verted into a sulfonic acid probably containing the sulfo group in the 
ring not attached to the keto linkages.®^-® 



The 11-hydroxy compound when treated with a large excess of sulfuric 
acid in the presence of boric acid at 140"^ followed by oleum at a high 
temperature is both oxidized and sulfonated,®^^® a 6,11-dihydroxysul- 
fonic acid resulting. Under less vigorous conditions only sulfonation 
may occur. 

The monosulfonation of 1,9-benzanthrone has been investigated in 
detail.The activation energy of this reaction is 27.4 kcal. per 
mole, a value that holds for all concentrations and for the gaseous 
state. Benzanthrone reacts completely with 30% oleum at 150*^ in 
6 hours to give 81% of the a-sulfonic acid and 19% of the /J-isoraer, 
separated as their barium salts.®^-® The sulfonation of ms-benzan- 
throne has recently been studied by Pritchard and Simonsen.®^'^'* 

1,2-Benzanthraquinone has been monosulfonated by treatment with 
20% oleum to give the 4'-sulfonic acid. The sulfonation occurs 
more readily than for anthraquinone, since reaction occurs with 95% 
sulfuric acid at 100°. High and low temperatures give different 
sulfonic acids but the sulfo group is still in the “benzo” nucleus.®^®** 
2-(l,5-Dihydroxy-2-naphthoyD-benzoic acid undergoes ring closure 
and sulfonation when treated wuth sulfuric acid and boric acid.®'^'' 
Analogous reactions occur when 2-(3,6-dichloro-l-naphthoyl)-benzoic 
acid is warmed with sulfuric acid at 100° 
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A chrysenequinonedisulfonic acid has been obtained by sulfonation 
of the quinone.®*^® The preparation of amino, hydroxy,and nitro- 
chrysenesulfonic acids through sulfonation reactions has been pat- 
ented.®*^^'® A dicyanoperylene and the corresponding acid when 
warmed with sulfuric acid yield an imide and anhydride respectively.®^® 



Sulfonation of Heterocyclic Compounds 

A considerable number of compounds of the aromatic type contain¬ 
ing one or more hetero atoms have been sulfonated. 

Sulfonation of Furan Derivatives. Although furan is unstable in 
the presence of even dilute acids, furoic acid is converted into a sul¬ 
fonic acid through the action of oleum at room temperature without 
extensive decomposition,®^® substitution occurring in the 5-position. If 
this position is occupied as in 5-methylfuroic acid ®®® sulfonation pre¬ 
sumably occurs in the 3-position. 

H II H«S04 . n-nSOsH 

CH 3 I /COOH CH3\^/C00H 

Interestingly enough it was not found possible to prepare a compound 
of the saccharin type from this last sulfonic acid, and more recently ®®®® 
doubt has been expressed as to this structure and that of the other 
sulfonated 5-substituted furoic acids. 

The halogen derivatives of furoic acid sulfonate when the 3- or 
5-position is unoccupied. Thus 3-chlorofuroic acid reacts in the 
5-position, the 5-chloro compound yields the 3-sulfonic acid, the 3,4- 
dichloro compound the 5-sulfonic acid, and the 4,5-dichloro compound 
the 3-sulfonic acid.®®^ The corresponding bromine derivatives behave 
similarly®^®® while the 3,5-dibromofuroic acid does not sulfonate in 
24 hours’ contact with oleum. After many days, however, decomposi¬ 
tion to bromomaleic acid becomes apparent. Tribromofuroic acid in 
an analogous manner gives rise to dibromomaleic acid. 

A compound known as tctronic acid which in its dienol form is & 
furan derivative forms a sulfonic acid when warmed with oleum.®®^ 
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Phthalide may be looked upon as a kctodihydrobenzofuran. With 
20 % oleum at 100° it is converted into a sulfonic acid of unknown 
structure. 

Since dibenzofuran has no replaceable hydrogens on the furan ring 
the substitution reactions of this compound are those of a benzene 
derivative. By treating with an equimolecular amount of chlorosul- 
fonic acid in carbon tetrachloride at 25° for 1 hour an 89% yield 
of the sulfonic acid (as the sodium salt) results. It was claimed that 
the free acid was obtained by acidifying a solution of the sodium salt 
and cooling. Inasmuch as the resulting product melted above 300° it 
is doubtful if the acid was obtained. The structure of the sulfonation 
product w^as shown to be that indicated by converting it into the mer- 
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curi chloride by w^ay of the sulfonyl chloride and sulfinic acid. In a 
similar way the disulfonic acid obtained by the action of sulfuric acid 
on dibenzofuran w^as shown to be the 2,8-compound. It is possible 
that the mono and disulfonic acids obtained by the action of oleum 
upon 2,2'-dihydroxybiphenyl are identical with the foregoing. 

A sulfonic acid of undetermined structure results from sulfonation 
of 3-nitrobenzofuran.®®’' The hexanitrodibenzofuransulfonic acid of 
Mailhe does not exist.®®®*' 

Sulfuric acid acts upon 2,2'-dihydroxybiphenyl-5,5'-dicarboxylic 
acid ®®® to give a sulfonic acid of the corresponding dibenzofuran. 
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The dinaphthofurans obtaiaed from a- and /8-naphthol react with 
either sulfuric or chlorosulfonic acid to give tetrasulfonic acids. 

Sulfonation of Benzopyran Derivatives. It was shown by Perkin 
that 2-ketobenzopyran (coumarin) and its 3-methyl homolog react 
with oleum at 100° to give monosulfonic acids, and the former at 160° 
yields a disulfonic acid. More recently it has been shown that the 
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monosulfonic acids are the 6-compounds and the disulfonic acid is 
the 3,6-product. 6-Nitrocoumarin also sulfonates in the 3-position. 
4-Methyl-, 4,7-dimethyl-, 3,4,7-trimethyl-, and 4-methyl-7-methoxy- 
coumarin all sulfonate in the 6-position,®®* while 4,6-dimethylcoumarin 
gives the 8-sulfonic acid. Chromones were found to sulfonate with 
much more difficulty than coumarin derivatives. 2,3-Dimethylchro- 
monc sulfonates in the 6-position. 

3-Phenylcoumarin has been converted into mono and disulfonic 
acids by the action of oleum,®®” and 3,4-benzocoumarin with sulfuric 
acid ®®® at 100*^ yields a disulfonic acid. 3,4-Dihydrobenzopyran 
(chroman) with sulfuric acid gives a sulfonic acid which is prob¬ 
ably the 6-isomer. 

A number of naturally occurring flavone derivatives have been sul- 
fonated ®®® but the structures of the resulting compounds were not 
determined. 

Sulfonation of Xanthene Derivatives. Little is known concerning 
sulfonic acids of this series. Upon warming xanthone with oleum 
a disulfonic acid is formed. Monosulfonic acids have been obtained 
from the xanthene derivatives whose formulas are shown. 



Sulfonation of Thiophene and Thionaphthene. The thiophene nu¬ 
cleus sulfonates with ease, particularly when a position adjacent to 
the sulfur is open. Steinkopf and co-workers have prepared a num¬ 
ber of mono and disulfonation products of thiophene and its halogen 
and alkyl derivatives. The reactions are summarized in Table XXVI. 

The sulfonation of thionaphthene gives a mono and then a disulfonic 
acid; their structures are unknown.®’’^® Dibenzothiophene ®^^** sulfo¬ 
nates successively in the 3- and 6-positions. 
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TABLE XXVI 

SULFONATION OF ThIOPHENE DERIVATIVES 


Compound Sulfonated 

Reagent and 
Reference 

Reaction 

Conditions 

Sulfonic Acid 
Formed 

Thiophene substituent 

None 

ClSOsH^ 

-10° 

2 -SO 2 CI 

2-Sulfonyl chloride 

7% oleum^ 

20-30° 

2,4- and 2,5- 

2-Cliloro- 

C1S0.^H2 

-10° 

5.sOja 

2,3-Dichloro- 

CISO 3 IP 


5 -SO 2 CI 

2,3,4-Trichloro- 

ClSOaH^ 


5 -SO 2 CI 

2,3,5-Trichloro- 

ClSOsH* 


4 -SO 2 CI 

2-Bromo- 

ClSOsH^ 

Cold 

5 -SO 2 CI, then 3,5-di- 

2,3-Dibromo- 

CISO3H3 

Cold 

5 -SO 2 CI 

2,4-Dibromo- 

CISO 3 IP 

a>id 

5 -SO 2 CI 


i 33% Oleum® 

20-30° 

3,5-di 

2,5-Dibromo- 

Oleum® 


3,4-Anhydride 

3,4-Dibromo- 

CISO 3 H® 


2 -SO 2 CI 


33% Oleum 


2,5-di 

2-Iodo- 

CISO 3 H® 

-15° 

5 -SO 2 CI and 

2-Iodo-5-chlorosulfonyl- 

33% Oleum® 

<35° 

2 -C 41138 ( 80201 ) 
3,5-di 

2,4-Dimethyl- 

33% Oleum® 


3,5-di 

2,5-Dimethyl- 

33% Oleum® 


3,4-Anhydride 

2-Methyl-5-bromo- 

Oleum^ 


3,4-Anhydride 


1 Steinkopf and Hopner, Ann., 601, 174 (1933). 

2 Steinkopf and Kohler, Ann., 63S, 250 (1937). 

2 Steinkopf, Jacob, and Penz, Ann., 618, 136 (1934). 

* Steinkopf, Ann., 618, 281 (1035). 

It has been mentioned under sulfonation reactions of biphenyl that 
this hydrocarbon and its derivatives give dibenzothiophene dioxide sul¬ 
fonic acids under some conditions. 

Sulfonation of Derivatives of Benzopyrrole, Phthalocyanine, and 
Carbazole. The pyrrole nucleus, like that of furan, is decomposed 
readily even by dilute acids. The presence of the carboxyl group re¬ 
sults in stabilization but apparently the resulting acids have not been 
sulfonated. This is also true for benzopyrrole (indole) but the sul¬ 
fonic acids of isatin and indigo are well known. Carbazole because of 
the presence of two benzene rings reacts toward sulfonating agents 
more like diphenylamine than a pyrrole derivative. 

The sulfonation of a-n-heptadeccnylindole and alkylindoles has been 
described but the nature of the products is uncertain. These com¬ 
pounds are wetting agents. 
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Isatin reacts with 20% oleum at 100° to give the 5-sulfonic acid. 
Since indigo carmine on oxidation also yields this acid sulfonation of 
indigo occurs in the same position as for isatin. 

The sulfonation of indigo has been studied by many investigators.®'^ 
This has been due to its availability, the interest in the dyeing proper¬ 
ties of the resulting sulfonic acids, and the fact that sulfonation is a 
step in one procedure for the analysis of indigo. Shaking one part of 
indigo with twenty parts of sulfuric acid and ten parts of sand yields 
the monosulfonic acid.®'*® This is soluble in hot water but gives a 
very insoluble potassium salt. AVith this same excess of sulfuric acid 
at 100° there results the disulfonic acid,®^^^ w^hereas at 120-130° a 
much smaller quantity of acid suffices.®'® The sulfo groups have been 
shown to be para to the nitrogens.®^® Warming 10 g. of indigo wdth 
100 g. of 15% oleum at 45-55° yields a trisulfonic acid while with 
20-50% oleum at 100-110° a tetrasulfonic acid results.®^^®^®^^ The 
potassium salt separates from w^ater as red crystals. The positions of 
the last two sulfonic acid groups are known since the isatindisulfonic 
acid formed upon oxidation yields with bromine 5,7-dibromoisatin and 
2,4,6-tribromoaniline.®^® Indigosulfonie acids with the sulfo group 
yneta to nitrogen have been made by other methods.®^® A number of 
ehlorine-containing indigosulfonie acids have been made by the action 
of 60% oleum ®®®® upon chloroarylglycines, followed by oxidation. 

Phthalocyanines may be regarded as benzopyrrole derivatives. 
Heating with chlorosulfonic acid converts them into sulfonyl chlo- 
rides.®®°^ 

Only one of the various sulfonic acids obtained by the sulfonation 
of carbazole or its derivatives seems to have had its structure un¬ 
equivocally established. In other instances reasonable surmises may 
be made ®®^ as to the positions occupied by the sulfo groups, Carbazole 
is little affected by sulfuric acid at room temperature ®®“ but at 70-75° 
treating 20 g. of carbazole with 12.5 g. of acid produces a mixture 
of di and trisulfonic acids together with unchanged carbazole. No 
monosulfonic acid was isolated, probably because the excess sulfuric 
acid was removed as barium sulfate, the barium salt of the monosul¬ 
fonic acid also being little soluble in water. The preparation of carba- 
zole-3-sulfonic acid®®^® may be effected satisfactorily by the use of 
100% sulfuric acid®®**' at 100°, by chlorosulfonic acid in nitroben¬ 
zene,®®® or by 20% oleum in the same solvent.®®® Isolation of the free 
sulfonic acid is best accomplished by precipitation from its aqueous 
solution by hydrochloric acid. The sodium salt is readily soluble in 
hot water but only slightly so in the cold. 
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By variation of the reaction conditions at least three carbazoledisul- 
fonic acids are obtainable.®®^® Carbazole-2,7-disulfonic acid has been 
made ®®^*^ by heating 3,3'-diaminobiphenyl-5,5'-di8ulfonic acid with a 
salt solution to about 150° but this has not been compared with the 
sulfonation products of carbazole. 



Judging by the reported difference in the solubilities of their potassium 
salts there are two carbazoletrisulfonic acids; one is produced by the 
action of a mixture of sulfuric acid and oleum,®®® the other with sul¬ 
furic acid in the presence of a mercury catalyst.®®® Sulfonation of 
carbazole with oleum produces a tetrasulfonic acid.®®® In more recent 
patents ®®®® this has been assigned the accompanying structural for¬ 
mula. 



The 9-methyl- and 9-ethylcarbazoles have been sulfonated by meth¬ 
ods already described for carbazole itself.®®"’* ®®® A 9-n-butylcarbazole- 
sulfonic acid has also been described.®®®*" The sulfo group probably 
enters para to nitrogen in each instance. 

A number of nitrocarbazoles have been converted into sulfonic acids. 
Monosulfonation of 3-nitrocarbazole has been effected by chlorosul- 
fonic acid in nitrobenzene,®®^ and disulfonation by 67% sulfuric acid®®’^ 
at 130-140°. 3,6-Dinitrocarbazole gives rise to two mono- and two 
disulfonic acids.®®^ Tri and tetranitrocarbazole sulfonic acids have 
been obtained by nitration of the sulfonic acids.®®^*®®® 3-Nitro-9-meth- 
ylcarbazole has been sulfonated by chlorosulfonic acid in nitroben¬ 
zene.®®^ 

Sulfonation of Pyridine. The introduction of a sulfo group into the 
pyridine nucleus occurs with great difficulty. By refluxing a sulfuric 
acid-pyridine mixture 30-40 hours, or by heating in a sealed tube for 
a shorter time ®®® a small yield of the 3-sulfonic acid results. An im¬ 
proved procedure is to distil a pyridine-100% sulfuric acid mixture 
slowly.®®^ According to more recent work ®®® this gives a 13% yield 
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of the 3-sulfonic acid provided 5-10% oleum is used as the sulfonating 
agent. 

While no reaction occurs below 300® without a catalyst, in the pres¬ 
ence of mercuric sulfate at 225® sulfonation occurs in the 3-position, 
whereas at 350® the 2-sulfonic acid is also present to the extent of 
about 1%. Separation of the two products was found to be very diffi¬ 
cult, only the 3-isomer being obtained in a pure state. Vanadium sul¬ 
fate did not appreciably catalyze the sulfonation. Heating piperi¬ 
dine with sulfuric acid produces some pyridine-3,5-disulfonic acid 
in addition to the 3-sulfonic acid. 

Heating 3-hydroxypyridine with five times its weight of 100% sul¬ 
furic acid and a vanadyl sulfate catalyst produces 3-hydroxypyridine- 
2-sulfonic acid,®^^® also prepared by diazotization of the amino com¬ 
pound. 

2-Aminopyridine reacts with 10% oleum to give what is 

probably the 5-sulfonic acid. Chlorosulfonic acid sulfonates 3-amino- 
pyridine in tlie 2- or 6-position as the resulting aminosulfonic acid 
may be converted into pyridine-2-sulfonic acid by loss of the amino 
group. 

Nitrogen-substituted pyridones react with chlorosulfonic acid to 
produce 5-sulfonic acids. 

Sulfonation of Quinoline and Derivatives. As might be expected 
from the difficulty encountered in sulfonating pyridine, in quinoline 
substitution reactions the benzene nucleus is the one attacked. Sul¬ 
furic acid docs not react with quinoline at 100®, sulfonation beginning 
at 220-230° with formation of the 8-sulfonic acid.®®® At 300® a good 
yield of the 6-sulfonic acid results. As might be expected from these 
observations, the 8-sulfonic acid rearranges to the 6-isomer at 300®. 

Heating quinoline with 10-20% oleum ®®^ gives a mixture of the 
5-, 7-, and 8-sulfonic acids at 125-130® whereas at 170-180® only the 
5- and 8-compounds remain; more than one-half of the mixture is 
the latter.®®^ By long heating of the monosulfonic acids with oleum in 
a sealed tube disulfonic acids result.®®® 

8-Methylquinoline reacts with oleum to yield the 5-sulfohic acid 
while the 6-methyl compound is converted into the 8-sulfonic acid.®®^ 

When 8-hydroxyquinoline stands with oleum at a low tempera- 
ture®®2»»®® sulfonation occurs in the 5-position. The same is true for 
8-ethoxyquinoline.®®® The 7-iodo derivative of the hydroxysulfonic 
acid has found use in chemotherapy under the name of Yatren and 
the ethoxysulfonic acid is reported as useful in ophthalmology. 

5-Chloro-8-hydroxyquinoline is sulfonated by oleum,®®® probably in 
the 7-position. 
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More recently the sulfonation of 5-, 6-, 7-, and 8-aminoquinolines 
has been reported; the substitutions occurred only in the benzene ring. 
The reagent was 25-40% oleum. The results are summarized below. 

TABLE XXVII 

Compound Sulfonic Acid(s) 

5- Aminoquinoline 6-, 8-, and 6,8-di 

6- Aininoquinoline 5- 

7- Aminoqiiinoline 8- 

S-Aminoquinoline 5-, and 6,7-di 

Treatment of 7,8-benzoquinolinc with cold oleum results in for¬ 
mation of what is probably the benzo[h]quinoline-5- or 7-sulfonic 
acid. The 7-sulfonic acid has been converted into a disulfonic acid 
of unknown structure.®®^** 

Sulfonation of Derivatives of Acridine. Acridine has apparently 
not been sulfonated. However, the action of sulfuric acid upon N-ace- 
tyldiphenylamine yields a methylacridinetetrasulfonic acid.*"^’® Quite 
possibly ring closure occurs before sulfonation. 4-Hydroxyacridine 

CH3 



wdth oleum (5%) at 8° for 24 hours yields the 1-sulfonic acid. By 
heating a solution of acridone or phenylanthranilic acid in sulfuric 
acid at 50-100° for one-half hour a high yield of acridone-2-sul- 
fonic acid may be obtained. This is convertible into various deriva¬ 
tives of acridine. 


The action of 20% oleum upon 6-nitroacridone gives 97% of the 
2-sulfonic acid, isolated as the sodium salt. The structure of the acid 
follow’s from its synthesis by condensation of 2-chloro-4-nitrobenzoic 
acid with sulfanilic acid in the presence of copper and potassium car¬ 
bonate followed by ring closure. q 
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It is also obtained by sulfonation of 5-nitrodiphenylamine-2-carboxylic 
acid. 


/OH 

/V' ^ /\ 



N 

H 


O 


Y^OsH 


O 2 N 


N 
H 


Sulfonation of Imidazoles. Imidazole sulfonates with great diffi¬ 
culty; however, by tlie use of 50-60% oleum at 160® an 83% yield 
of what is the 4- (or 5) sulfonic acid results.”^^** 2-Mcthylimidazole 
and the 4- (or 5) isomer have also been sulfonated. Small quan¬ 
tities of disulfonic acids were obtained from both imidazole and the 
2 -methyl homolog. 

Sulfonation of Isoxazoles, Oxazoles, and Thiazoles. The action of 
excess chlorosulfonic acid at the boiling point upon 3- and 5-methyl- 
isoxazoles gives a mixture in each instance of the 4-sulfonyl chloride 
and sulfonic acid.®^®® A similar treatment of 3,5-dimethylisoxazolc 
gave only the sulfonic acid. The free acids and a number of salts 
were prepared. 4-Methylthiazole has been converted into the 5-sul- 
fonic acid by treatment with oleum.®^®*' Treatment of benzoxazolone 
with chlorosulfonic acid at 60® gives 50-60% of the 5-sulfonyl chlo¬ 
ride.®^®® 

Sulfonation of 2-N-Phenyl-l,2-naphtlio-l,2,3-triazole. In an exten¬ 
sive investigation of the similarities of the 2 -N-phenylnaphthotriazole 
and phenanthrene systems of compounds it was found ®^* that the for¬ 
mer compound when heated with 20 % of its weight of sulfuric acid at 
180® produced the 4-sulfonic acid whereas with excess of the sulfonat- 
ing agent a disulfonic acid was formed.®^® 


SO 3 H 

-h,so4 \ 

/I ^ < >—< /I 

N—NCeHs ^ \N—NC 6 H 5 

Sulfonation of Alkaloids. The alkaloids containing an open position 
para to a methoxy or hydroxy group may be sulfonated by the use of 
sulfimic acid**® below 10°. Papaverine®*®-®** yields a monosulfonic 
acid, reaction probably occurring in the O'-position. Narcotine with 
sulfuric acid in acetic anhydride solution is also monosulfonated.®*® 
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OCH 3 

Although no morphinesulfonic acid can be obtained by direct substitu¬ 
tion a number of related compounds have been sulfonated.®^® Codeine 
N-oxide gives with sulfuric acid in acetic anhydride two isomeric sul¬ 
fonic acids.®2‘^ Tetrahydro-flf-methylmorphimethine and sinome- 
nine behave similarly. Although it is not closely related to mor¬ 
phine structurally it may be mentioned that apomorphine has also 
been sulfonated.*’^® 

The ease with which quinine and its derivatives are converted into 
^^sulfonic acids,” and the rapidity with which the acids hydrolyze has 
led to the belief that they are not true sulfonic acids but acid esters 
of the alcohol group present in the alkaloids.®^^ 
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B. SULFONIC ACIDS FROM SULFITE REACTIONS* 

There are a number of interesting and in some instances valuable 
methods for obtaining sulfonic acids which depend upon the reactions 
of various types of compounds with sulfurous acid or sulfites. Since 
a sulfonic acid may be considered to be a derivative of sulfuric acid 
all of these reactions involve oxidation of the sulfur and it is conven¬ 
ient to group them together. 

Reaction of Sulfites with Phenols. On the assumption that phenolic 
compounds might act in their keto form Fuchs and Eisner' heated 
hydroquinone, resorcinol,^ pyrogallol, hydroxyhydroquinone,® and 
phloroglucinol * with sodium bisulfite solution ranging over periods iq) 
to two weeks. Reaction occurred with each compound but only for 
resorcinol was an aromatic sulfonic acid obtained, and here only when 
the primary addition product was decomposed by successive treat¬ 
ments with base and acid. The product was later® shown to be 
phenol-m-sulfonic acid. The mechanism by which this is formed is 
still uncertain. Phenol itself does not react with sodium bisulfite.-^' 

Reaction of Sulfites with Quinones. Treatment of benzoquinone 
with sulfurous acid® gives as the chief products hydroquinone and 
sulfuric acid, but there is also formed about 20 % of hydroquinonesul- 
fonic acid. A quantitative study of this reaction ^ and that of some 
substituted quinones with sulfurous acid to which varying amounts of 
sodium hydroxide had been added showed that the greatest amount of 
sulfonic acid formation occurred when a mixture of sodium sulfite and 
sodium bisulfite was present. Some of Dodgson’s ^ results are pre¬ 
sented in Table XXVIII. 

♦References for this section on p. 368. 
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TABLE XXVIII 


Reaction of Quinones with Sulfite 


Quinone 

p>Benzoquinone 

p-Toluquinone 

p-Xyloquinone 

2,3-Dimethyl-p- 

benzoquinone 

Chloro-p-benzoquinone 


Moles NaOH per Mole of SO 2 



0.0 1.0 

1.5 

2.5 

reduction, % . 

. 77] 

78 

3.2 

3.51 

sulfonation, % . 

. 22 

20 

80 

40 

reduction, %. 

. 75 


6.3 

3.0 

sulfonation, %. 

. 24 


58 

44 

reduction, %. 

. 831 


51 

3.0 

sulfonation, % . 

. 17j 


44 1 

52 

reduction, %. 

. 77] 


48 1 

1 6.5 

sulfonation, %. 

. 23| 


48 1 

1 51 , 

reduction, %. 

. 86) 

L •• 

9.4] 

1 3.8 

sulfonation, %. 

. 13| 

[ .. 

81 ) 

[ 60 


When two or more halogens are present in the quinone nucleus the 
reaction is complicated by a removal of the halogen and formation of 
disulfonic acids. Quantitative results are again available for two di- 
chloroquinones.^ Here sulfonation, %, refers to one sulfonic acid 


TABLE XXIX 


Dichloroquinones and Sulfite 


Compound 

Moles NaOH per Mole of SO 2 


0.0 

1.0 

1.5 

2.0 

[reduction, %. 

76 

45 

24 

20 

2,5-Dichloro-l,4-benzoquinonej sulfonation, %. 

34 

98 

164 

189 

(one Cl removed, %. 

10.6 

44 

104 

127 

[reduction, %. 

83 

60 

15 

11.4 

2,6>Dichloro-l,4-benzoquinone | sulfonation, %. 

18 

58 

172 

172 

(one Cl removed, %. 

0.4 

18 

93 

122 


group so that values above 100 indicate disulfonation. With tetra- 
chloroquinone ® the reaction with sulfurous acid occurs as follows. 

C6CI4O2 + H2SO3 + H2O C6Cl3(OH)2S03H + H2SO4 + HCl 
The barium salt of each sulfonic acid formed in the above reactions 
was isolated and described. 

Shaking a benzene solution of tetrabromo-o-benzoquinone with po¬ 
tassium sulfite solution® at room temperature yields a dibromocate- 
choldisulfonate. At a temperature above 50 ® a compound, CeHaOs- 
(S03 K)b, of unknown structure resulted. Some unknown factor con¬ 
trolled the formation of this, however, and part of the time it could 
not be prepared. 

The formation of hydroquinonemono and catecholdisulfonates when 
the corresponding phenols are treated with an alkali sulfite in the 
presence of lead dioxide, cupric hydroxide, or silver bromide un¬ 
doubtedly proceeds through the step of quinone formation and hence 
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belongs in this discussion. After two sulfonic acid groups are intro¬ 
duced oxidation to a quinone no longer occurs with mild oxidizing 
agents and the compound is therefore not a photographic developer. 

Heating a mixture of 2-naphthol and sodium sulfite with copper 
oxide preferably in alkaline solution gives sodium 2-naphthol-l-sul- 
fonate and naphthol oxidation products.^®*" The yield of sulfonate is 
much improved by the use of manganese dioxide in neutral solution. 
The sulfonation has also been effected with 2-hydroxy-3-naphthoic 
acid, 2-naphthol-6-sulfonic acid,^®^ the 4- and 7-sulfonic acids, and 
the 3,6-disulfonic acid,^®® but no change occurs with compounds al¬ 
ready having a sulfo group in the 1-position.^®^ The mechanism of the 
reaction is not yet clear, although it probably involves the action of 
sulfite ion with an oxidation product of the naphthol. 

The reaction of sodium bisulfite upon 1,2-anthraquinone followed by 
chromic acid oxidation yields the 4-sulfonic acid.^®® 



SOsNa SOsNa 


p-Phenylenediamine may also be sulfonated by the action of a 
sulfite with silver bromide but here lead dioxide did not give good 
results.^^® Potassium dichromate in dilute acetic acid solution has 
also been used as an oxidizing agent in this reaction. 

The sulfonic acids derived from strychnine and brucine have been 
carefully investigated over a period of nearly thirty years. They are 
obtained by treating the alkaloid with sulfurous acid and manganese 
dioxide.^^ In this manner brucine and strychnine each yield four iso¬ 
meric monosulfonic acids. These are believed to be for each alkaloid 
the two stereoisomeric forms of two structural isomers. Substitution 
probably occurs in a benzene ring. Degradation reactions of these 
acids have been extensively investigated. 

Lignosulfonic Acids. In connection with the results obtained by 
the action of sulfites upon phenols and quinones there should be men¬ 
tioned the sulfonic acids formed in the removal of lignin from wood in 
the sulfite process for making paper. Much labor has been expended 
in attempts to elucidate the structure of these acids without anything 
approaching complete success having been attained.^® There are two 
views extant as to the nature of the lignosulfonic acids. One is that 
the bisulfite reacts with phenolic compounds in their tautomeric keto 
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forms much as it does with resorcinol. The other and more probable 
is that the sulfite has added to a double bond,^® this probably being 
conjugated with a carbonyl group in a side chain of the cinnamic 
aldehyde type. 

Recent investigators believe that a complex mixture of sulfonic 
acids results in the sulfite process although others claimed the 
isolation of pure products. The sulfonic acid (or acids) precipitated 
by y^-naphthylamine is referred to as a-ligninsulfonic acid and that 
(or those) remaining in solution as the ^-compound. According to 
Klason the least sulfite ever found in combination gives a compound 
with the formula CaoHaoOo-H^SOg while complete reaction yields 
C 10 H 10 O 3 H 2 SO 3 . The ordinary a-lignosulfonic acid has the approxi¬ 
mate formula C 4 oH 420 o(S 03 H) 2 ‘^® The products obtained under vari¬ 
ous conditions have been described by Hibbert and co-workers.^®® 

Reaction of Azo and Nitroso Compounds with Bisulfites. Certain 
nitrogen derivatives of phenols and naphthols which may exist in the 
form of the tautomeric quinone derivatives are converted into sulfonic 
acids through treatment with sodium bisulfite. Thus l-nitroso- 2 - 
naphthol gives rise to the sulfonic acid shown in the equation. 


NOH 

NO II O NH2 



SO3H 


The mechanism of this reaction has more recently received consider¬ 
able attention. The nitrosonaphthol, its 6 - 8 ulfonic acid, and the 
0 -methyl ether of the oxime all yield definite addition products with 
sodium bisulfite.*® This is also true for 4-nitroso-l-naphthol but 
not for the 2 -nitroso compound. The bisulfite addition product of 
l-nitroso- 2 -naphthol upon treatment with any one of a number of 
reducing agents is converted into the sulfonic acid already men¬ 
tioned. The most satisfactory explanation of this and other reactions 
of this addition product is to assume that it corresponds to one or 
more of the tautomeric forms indicated. 


NOH NOH NOH 

II O II O II NHOH 

N.H80. ^ 

%/KJ kA/ kA/^ 

/\ /\ SOaNa 

H SOaNa H SOaNa 
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The last of these and possibly the others might be expected to reduce 
to the aminosulfonic acid actually formed. The reaction of 4-nitroso- 
1-naphthol can be formulated similarly. 


O O 

li II OH 



li !l 

NOH NOH 


This explanation of the step preceding the reduction agrees very well 
with the observation that l-nitroso-2“hydroxy-3-naphthoic acid loses 
carbon dioxide during reduction with sodium bisulfite.^^ 


NOH 

!1 



H SO^sNa H SO;iNa 


As might be expected, if the acid is converted into an anilide or ester, 
elimination of the group does not occur.-^® On the other hand the 
chlorine atom in 3-chloro-l-nitroso-2-naphthol is lost during treat¬ 
ment with bisulfite. 

NOH 


II 0 
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5-Nitroso-6-hydroxyquinoIine reacts just as its naphthol analog does 
toward sodium bisulfite.^®** 


NOH 

NO 0 II NH 2 



N N HO3S N 

The conversion of l-phenylimino-2-naphthoquinone into a sulfonic 
acid by the action of sodium bisulfite is analogous to the foregoing. 

N—CeHs N—CeHs HNCeHs 



/\ SOaNa 

H SOsNa 


The same mechanism may again be applied to the reactions of hy- 
droxyazo dycs,^® including those derived from 5-hydroxyquinoline.®®*' 
These reactions are closely related to Buchercr’s method for replac¬ 
ing a hydroxy by an amino group through the action of ammonium 
sulfite, and the reverse reaction of converting the amine to the naph¬ 
thol with sodium bisulfite, since both apparently involve the reaction 
of the keto forms of the naphthols. 

In the cleavage of certain p-hydroxybenzeneazo dyes with ammo¬ 
nium sulfite Engel believed that one of the reaction products w^as 
an N-disulfonate with the accompanying formula. In the light of the 


ho/ Nn(S03NH4)2 
COUNH4 

behavior of the naphthol compounds this may actually be the isomeric 
sulfonic acid with one sulfo group attached to the nucleus. This is 
supported by the observation that a sulfonic acid resulted upon hy¬ 
drolysis of the supposed N-disulfonate with hydrochloric acid. Since 
N-sulfonic acids do not in general undergo rearrangements under hy¬ 
drolytic conditions,**® N-disulfonic acids would hardly be expected to. 
The cleavage reaction may then be written as follows, the percentages 
of the various reaction products as reported by Engel being included. 
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OH 

P^COONH* 

N=NC6H6 


o 


n 

ff^C00NH4 


(NH|)jSO, 


OH 

H 4 N 03 Sf^C 00 NH 4 


Y 

NNHCeHs 
OH 

/^00NH4 


u 


NHS03NH4 

S8.4% 


+ 


NHSO 3 NH 4 

41.6% 


+ CeHsNHz + C6H6NHSO3NH4 

65.2% 34.8% 


Reaction of Nitro Compounds with Sulfites; the Piria Reaction. 

Refluxing aromatic nitro compounds with a metal sulfite results in 
the production of an arylaminosulfonic (arylsulfamic) acid or its sul- 
fonation product or both. Boiling this mixture with dilute acid yields 
the amine and aminesulfonic acid. 


NO2 

A 

\/ 


NaHSOs 

-> 

NatSOi 


NHSOsNa 

/\ 


+ 




OsNa 


NHS03Na 

A 

\/ 


HCl 

B)0 


NH2 

0 + C6H5NH2 


S03Na 


In some cases, notably in the naphthalene series, disulfonation may 
result, and in at least one reaction,®® that of nitrobenzene with sodium 
sulfite, an aminophenolsulfonic acid results in 50% yield under one set 
of reaction conditions. 


NO2 

A 

V 


NasSOs 

-> 

10-20% Sol. 


NH2 

/\ 


l.^^ 03 Na 


These reduction and sulfonation reactions, followed by acid hydrolysis, 
have been referred to by Hunter and Sprung as the Piria reaction. 
Most of the interest in this complicated transformation has been from 
the standpoint of possible application in the preparation of dye inter¬ 
mediates.®* The mechanism of the nuclear sulfonation is not known. 
It is evident that this occurs before the hydrolysis with acid, however, 
since the arylaminosulfonic acids do not rearrange to nuclear sulfonic 
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acids under this treatment. The fact that nitroso and azo compounds 
give sulfonation products, as has been noted in the preceding section, 
may mean that all these reactions have one or more steps in common. 

Heating nitrobenzene with ammonium sulfite solution gives a 
small yield of ammonium phcnylaminosulfonate. A larger amount of 
the sodium salt of this and other arylaminosulfonic acids results by 
heating the nitro compound with three moles of sodium bisulfite and 
one of sodium sulfite in dilute aqueous solution. In this procedure 
the ratio of arylaminosulfonic acid to sulfoarylaminosulfonic acid va¬ 
ries greatly wdth the substituent present in the aromatic ring, and also 
varies to some extent for any one nitro compound, depending upon the 
alkalinity of the sulfite solution.^®^ Thus with p-nitrotoluene, I is a 
minor product, II being formed in larger amount, while for nitroben¬ 
zene 60% of the reaction product is III and the remainder IV. 


HNSOaNa 

/\ 




CHa 


I 


HNSOaNa 


f^^OaNa 

V 

CHa 


II 


HNSOaNa 

A 

v 


HNSOaNa 

/\ 




OaNa 


IV 


A mixture of the two products is similarly obtained from o- and 
p-chloronitrobenzene, o-nitrotoluene, p-nitrophenetole, o-nitroanisole, 
and p-nitrobenzoic acid. On the other hand p-acetaminonitroben- 
zene and its methyl and methoxy derivatives give quantitatively the 
N-sulfonic acids which are not sulfonated in the nucleus. p-Dimethyl- 
aminonitrobenzene apparently reacts similarly, but the products were 
fpund to be too soluble to isolate satisfactorily. The N-benzylnitrani- 
lines do not react with sodium bisulfite. m-Nitraniline and the para 
isomer are reported to give the products shown. 


NH2 

/\ 


NaHSO, 
-> 


NO 2 


NH 2 

/\ 


I^^OaH 

mSOsH 


HCl+HjO 
- > 


NH 2 

/\ 


l^OsH 

NH 2 


+ H 2 SO 4 


o-Nitraniline gives only the N-suIfonic acid. 

The behavior of wi-dinitrobenzene is interesting. At a low tempera¬ 
ture with sodium bisulfite solution the product is jw-nitrophenylamino- 
sulfonic acid (as the sodium salt), whereas if the reaction solution is 
boiled and sodium sulfite is added both nitro groups are reduced 
to give sodium m-phenylenedi-(aminosulfonate), C 6 H 4 (NHS 08 Na) 2 . 
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Using sodium sulfite alone, 3«nitro-4-sulfophenylaminosulfonic acid 
has been identified as one of the reaction products. The reduction 
of 5-nitrosalicylic acid is unusual in that a disulfonic acid results from 
the action of a large excess of sodium sulfite.®®** Attempts to get a 
pure monosulfonic acid were unsuccessful, a mixture containing di¬ 
hydroxy and disulfo compounds resulting. 


OH 

/Vjooh 


NO2 


NaiSOi 


OH 

/Ncooh 


NaOaSl^^OsNa 

NH2 


The first application of the Piria reaction in the naphthalene series 
was by the discoverer of this method of sulfonation and reduction.-®® 
a-Nitronaphthalene with ammonium sulfite gives ammonium naphthi- 
onate and a-naphthylaminosulfonic acid. Using sodium bisulfite an 
80% yield of l-naphthylamine-2,4-di8ulfonic acid has been reported.®® 

Refluxing 20 g. of 1,8-dinitronaphthalene with 267 g. of 30% sodium 
bisulfite until it practically all dissolves (about 17 hours) produces a 
mixture of sulfonic acids.®^ Among these are 1,8-diaminonaphthalene- 
2,4,5-trisulfonic acid and the sulfite addition product of l-amino-8- 
naphthol-2,4,5-trisulfonic acid. With sodium bisulfite to which am¬ 
monia has been added there result chiefly l-aminonaphthalene-4,7- 
disulfonic acid and the sulfite of l-amino-8-naphthol-4,5-disulfonic 
acid. 

Heating 1-nitrobenzanthrone with sodium bisulfite solution gives the 
l-amino-2-sulfonic acid.®® 

In an effort to standardize the conditions for the Piria reaction 
Hunter and Sprung ®^ investigated the effect of a given set of reaction 
conditions upon a number of nitro compounds. These conditions con¬ 
sisted of the treatment of one mole of nitro compound with a 75% 
excess of sodium bisulfite over the three moles necessary to produce 
complete reduction. Enough 5 N alkali was added to a 2.6 M solution 
of the bisulfite to neutralize one-fourth of it. The nitro compound 
was refluxed with the stirred solution until the mixture became homo¬ 
geneous. This was then evaporated to one-half its volume and 250 ml. 
of 12 N hydrochloric acid added. Hydrolysis was usually complete 
after 2 hours or less of boiling the acid solution. The results obtained 
are summarized in Table XXX. 

Reaction of Sulfites with Halo and Nitro Groups; Replacement 

The reaction of an alkyl halide with a sulfite is one of the best meth¬ 
ods for preparing aliphatic sulfonic acids but in the aromatic series 
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TABLE XXX 

Action of Sulfite on Nitro Compounds 



Reduction 

Amine Iso¬ 

Arylaminesulfonic 

Nitro Compound 

Time, Hours 

lated, % 

Acid(s), % 

C 6 H 6 NO 2 

1.25 

26 

Sulfanilic, 27 

I-C 10 H 7 NO 2 

5 

2 

Naphthionic, 25; 1-naph- 
thylamine-2,4-disulfonic, 
66 

2 -CH 3 C 6 H 4 NO 2 

12 

40(-fl2% of 
ArNHSOsNa) 

4-Sulfonic, 34 

4 .CH 3 C 6 H 4 NO 2 

5 

72 

2-Sulfonic, 11 

2,5-(CH3)2C6H3N02 

17» 

60 

4-Sulfonic, 16 

4-N02-C6H4C(X)H 

4.5 

21 

3-Sulfonic, 61 

4 .NO 2 -C 6 H 4 OH 

11 


3-Sulfonic, 14 


1 Three times normal amount of water used. Ordinarily 1250 ml. of water was added to the reduo- 
tion mixture before refluxing. 


this procedure is of little value because of the relative inertness of 
halogen when attached to an aromatic ring. However, in a few com¬ 
pounds the reactivity of halogen and occasionally the nitro group is 
suflScient for conversion to the sulfonic acid to occur with ease; this 
depends upon the presence of nitro or carbonyl groups in the ortho or 
para position. 

Bromobenzene reacts with aqueous sodium sulfite in the presence 
of copper sulfate if the reaction mixture is heated to 180-200® in a 
sealed tube for 7 hours. p-Bromotoluene behaves analogously. So¬ 
dium o-bromobenzenesulfonate reacts at 120-130® while the meta iso¬ 
mer requires a temperature of 170-180®. With the o- and m-bromo- 
cinnamic acids addition to the double bond as well as replacement 
of the bromine occurs. The sulfo group in the side chain may be re¬ 
moved by alkali, however, without affecting the nuclear sulfonic acid. 

The chlorine of o-chlorobenzaldehyde may be replaced by a sulfo 
group without a copper catalyst if the reaction is carried out at high 
temperatures and pressures.^^® 4-Chloro-2'-carboxybenzophenone re¬ 
acts with sodium sulfite solution in the presence’ of cupric ions at 
temperatures above 100®, The 3,4-dichloro compound behaves simi¬ 
larly.^^® 

When 2,4,6-trichlorophenol is heated with a saturated aqueous so¬ 
lution of potassium sulfite under pressure at 170® first one and then 
the other of the chlorines ortho to hydroxyl are replaced by a sulfonate 
group. Some of the halonaphthols show anomalous reactions with sul- 
fites.*®® Thus 3-chloro-2-naphthol yields the 4-sulfo-2-naphthol and 
l,3-dichloro-2-naphthol is converted into 2-naphthol-3-sulfonic acid. 
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Quite possibly an intermediate step in these reactions involves the keto 
forms of the naphthols, but it is difficult to utilize this idea in the 
reaction of the dichloro compound. 


H2 O H2 O 



H 

SO3K 

It has already been noted that ortho and para chloronitrobenzenes 
are reduced to chlorophenylaminosulfonates by the action of sulfites. 
Certain other halonitro compounds, however, react to give good yields 
of sulfonic acids by replacement reactions. Thus 2-chloro-5-nitro- 
benzaldehyde reacts rapidly with boiling aqueous sodium sulfite. 



CHO CHO 



2,4-Dinitrochlorobenzene reacts with sodium sulfite in aqueous-alcohol 
solution*^ to give sodium 2,4-dinitrobenzenesulfonate. When 3,4-di- 
nitrochlorobenzene is treated in an analogous manner a nitro group 
is replaced. 


Cl 


a + NaaSOa 
O2 

NO2 



NO2 


+ NaN 02 
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Refluxing sodium 3-nitro-4-chlorobenzenesuIfonate with aqueous so¬ 
dium sulfite^® replaces the halogen with a sulfonate group. Picryl 
chloride reacts with alcoholic sodium bisulfite to yield the trinitro- 
sulfonic acid. 

A few sulfonic acids of polycyclic compounds have also been ob¬ 
tained by replacement reactions. Heating 9,10-dichloroanthracene in 
an autoclave with sodium sulfite produces the corresponding disul- 
fonic acid. The trisulfonate has been obtained from 9,10-dichloro- 
anthracene-2-sulfonic acid. The bromine of 10-bromophenanthrene 
reacts with sodium sulfite solution with great difficulty, possibly be¬ 
cause of the immiscibility of the reactants, while 10-bromophenan- 
threne-3-sulfonate is converted into the disulfonate at 260-270°. 

9-Nitroanthracene reacts readily with sodium sulfite solution^® to 
produce the corresponding sulfonic acid. Remarkably enough, 1-nitro- 
anthraquinone may be converted into the sulfonic acid by refluxing 
with 9% sodium sulfite solution for two days.'^®® Likewise the 1-nitro- 
and the 1,5- and l,8-dinitro-2-methylanthraquinones react with sodium 
bisulfite in the presence of copper with replacement of the nitro 
groups.^®** 2,3-Dichloro-l,4-diaminoanthraquinone has been converted 
into mono and disulfonic acids by reaction with sulfites. 

Several halogenated heterocyclic compounds have been studied. 
2-Chlorobenzoxazole or benzothiazolc when treated with sodium sul¬ 
fite gives the corresponding sulfonate.®^® Treatment of 2,3,5-trichloro- 
pyridine or 3,4,5-trichloropyridine with sodium bisulfite ®-** gives a di- 
chloropyridinesulfonic acid, the chlorines in the 2- or 4-position re¬ 
acting readily. Quinoline-2-sulfonic acid and its 3-methyl derivative 
are also obtainable from the corresponding chloro compounds and so¬ 
dium sulfite.®^® Acridine reacts with sodium bisulfite to form the so¬ 
dium salt of 9,10-dihydroacridine-9-sulfonic acid.®^** When sulfur di¬ 
oxide and acridine hydrochlcride react the red acridine salt of the sul¬ 
fonic acid precipitates. 

Reaction of Sulfites with Diazonium Compounds. A few sulfonic 
acids have been prepared directly from diazonium salts. Thus ben- 
zenediazonium sulfate in the presence of cuprous hydroxide and a 
sulfite ®® is transformed into benzenesulfonic acid. The three toluene- 
sulfonic acids have been obtained by the action of sulfurous acid upon 
the diazonium chlorides.®* m-Diazobenzoic acid with sulfur dioxide in 
alcohol gives m-sulfobenzoic acid.®® A complex imidazole derivative 
having the accompanying formula has been prepared similarly.®*® 
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CeHsC- 

CeHsO 



The preparation of sodium 2-naphthol-l,4-disulfonate and other re¬ 
lated compounds from aminonaphtholsulfonic acids has been described 
in the patent literature.®®** 


C. SULFONIC ACIDS BY OXIDATION REACTIONS* 

Vigorous oxidation of any compound in which the sulfur attached 
to an aromatic ring is present as a thiol, disulfide, or sulfinic acid leads 
to the formation of a sulfonic acid or sulfonyl halide, depending upon 
the oxidizing agent. Sulfonic acids are also formed in some instances 
from sulfides, sulfoxides, and sulfones if one of the organic groups is 
aliphatic. Oxidation methods are frequently of value in the prepara¬ 
tion of sulfonic acids that cannot be obtained by direct sulfonation, 
and in the proof of structure. 

Nitric Acid Oxidation. Nitric acid is convenient to use in the 
formation of sulfonic acids by an oxidation because the nature of the 
by-products renders isolation of the reaction product simple. Thio- 
phenol, the corresponding disulfide,®^ and benzenesulfinic acid ®® have 
been converted into benzenesulfonic acid by this reagent. p-Toluene- 
sulfinic acid undergoes both oxidation and nitration when treated 
with concentrated nitric acid. 2,4-Dinitrothiophenol gives the dinitro- 
sulfonic acid.®® A number of substituted phenyl disulfides including 
bis-(2-nitrophenyl) ,®^’®2 bis-(4-nitrophenyl) ®^ bis- {2,4-dinitrophen- 
yl),®® bis-(2-nitro-4-chlorophenyl),®^ the corresponding bromo com¬ 
pound, and bis-(2-nitro-5-chlorophenyl) disulfides yield sulfonic acids 
when treated with fuming nitric acid. Using ordinary nitric acid 
sulfonic acids have also been obtained from the above-mentioned bis- 
(2,4-dinitrophenyl) disulfide®® and the bis-(2-nitro-4,6-dichloro) and 
dibromo compounds.®* p-Nitrophenylsulfur chloride with nitric acid in 
glacial acetic acid®®® yields a mixture containing p-nitrobenzenesul- 
fonic acid, the corresponding sulfonyl chloride, and the thiosulfonate, 
02NC6H4S02SC«H4N02. 

When bis-(2-nitrophenyl) disulfide is oxidized by a mixture of nitric 
and hydrochloric acids ®®** the product is 2-nitrobenzenesulfonyl chlo- 

♦ References for this section on p. 368. 
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ride. This method was chosen as the most suitable for preparing this 
compound and the corresponding acid after a careful study of several 
other possibilities. Bis-(2-methyl-4-anthraquinonyl) disulfide has 
been converted to the sulfonic acid by nitric acid oxidation.®*® 

It is not necessary to hydrolyze the xanthate obtained by the action 
of potassium ethyl xanthate upon a diazonium compound to the cor¬ 
responding thiophenol before subjecting the compound to oxidation. 
Thus the ethyl xanthates obtained from orthanilic acid and 3,5-di- 
nitroaniline have been oxidized directly to the sulfonic acids by the 
use of nitric acid. This obviously requires a great deal more oxidizing 
agent, however, than when the thiophenol is used. 

A number of sulfonic acids derived from heterocyclic compounds 
have been prepared by nitric acid oxidation of the thiols including 
4-thiolpyridine,®^® 2-thiolpyridine-3-carboxylic acid,®^*^ 3,5-dichloro- 
2- and 4-thiolpyridine,®'® and 4-thiolquinoline.®^** 

Permanganate Oxidation. The reagent most frequently used in the 
preparation of sulfonic acids by oxidation is potassium permanganate 
in alkaline solution. Thus m-thiocresol,®® 2-8ulfo-4-methylthiophenol,®® 
2-methyl-4-sulfothiophenol,®® and 2,4-dimethyI-5-sulfothiophenol 
are all easily converted into alkali sulfonates by this procedure. The 
preparation of benzene-o-disulfonic acid has been studied in consider¬ 
able detail.^®® Oxidation of the o-thiolbenzenesulfonic acid With potas¬ 
sium permanganate gave the most satisfactory results. In the naph¬ 
thalene series the same reaction has been used to prepare the 1,2-, 1,4-, 
1,7-, and 1,8-disulfonic acids,^^ compounds not obtainable by direct 
sulfonation (except traces of the 1,7-compound), through oxidation of 
the sulfonaphthalenethiols. Alternatively the disulfides may be used 
in these last reactions.’^^ A large number of naphthalenetrisulfonic 
acidsand the 2,3,6,8- and 1,3,6,8-tetrasulfonic acids’^ have been 
similarly obtained from sulfonated naphthalenethiols. 

The 3,5- and 2,3-d:methylbenzenesulfinic acids,tetralin-l-sulfinic 
acid,^*® the 2- and 4-methoxy and ethoxybenzenesulfinic acids,’**^ 
2-methoxy-5-methylbenzenesulfinic acid,^® 2- and 4-sulfonaphthalene- 
1-sulfinic acids,^^^ 4,8-disulfonaphthalene-l-sulfinic acid,^^^ and the 
corresponding 2-sulfinic acid have all been oxidized to the sulfonates 
by permanganate in alkaline solution. 

There may be mentioned a number of miscellaneous compounds that 
also give sulfonic acids or their salts as their final oxidation products. 
These are trithiophenoxymethane,^® (CoH 5 S) 3 CH, phenylsulfonylace- 
tone,^^ 2-phenyl8ulfonyl-l-propanol,^® 1,2-di- (phenylsulfonyl) -eth¬ 
ane^® and other similar disulfones. Phenyl benzenethiosulfonate 
gives two moles of benzenesulfonic acid. 
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Oxidation with Miscellaneous Reagents. When chlorine or bromine 
is used as the oxidizing agent in neutral or acid solution the final prod¬ 
uct is a sulfonyl halide. Thus p-thiocresol with bromine in acetic 
acid probably containing some water is converted into the sulfonyl 
bromide. Chlorine and bromine behave similarly toward dithiohydro- 
quinone.®^ 


SH 

SO 2 CI 






+ 6 CI 2 + 4 H 2 O -> 


+ lOHCl 



k/ 


SH 

SO 2 CI 


This same disulfonyl chloride results from the action of chlorine upon 
the iodine addition product of the dithiohydroquinone dimethyl sul¬ 
fide.®^ This reaction was also applied to the 2,5-dibromo derivative 
of the above compound. What happens to the methyl groups in these 
reactions is not clear. The same reaction has been used to obtain the 
sulfonyl chloride from 2-nitro-4-methylphenyl methyl sulfide.®^ The 
formation of benzenesulfonyl chloride from the electrolysis of an acetic 
acid solution of phenyl ethyl sulfide containing some hydrogen chloride 
is probably a chlorine oxidation.®® 

A number of disulfides have been oxidized by chlorine to the sulfonyl 
chlorides; these include bis-(2-nitro-4-methylphenyl),®^ bis-(2-bromo- 
4-methyl), and bis-(3-bromo-4-methylphenyl) disulfide.®^ 

(CH 3 CeH 3 BrS )2 + 6 CI 2 + 4 H 2 O 2 CH 3 C 6 H 3 BrS 02 Cl + 8HC1 

Toluene-o-sulfinic acid or the sodium salt with chlorine in aqueous 
solution yields the sulfonyl chloride.®® The para isomer has been simi¬ 
larly converted into both the chloride and bromide.®® 

Oxidation of carbazole-3-thiol with hydrogen peroxide yields the 
sulfonic acid. Oxidation of the thiol derivatives of benzoxazole and 
benzothiazole with sodium hypochlorite or hydrogen peroxide yields 
the corresponding sulfonic acids.®^** 4-Thiol-2'-carboxylbenzophenone 
has also been oxidized by an alkali hypochlorite.®® 2-Thiolimidazole 
at —5® with hydrogen peroxide®® gives a 46% yield of the sulfonic 
acid. In one instance, that of 3,4-dimethylbenzenesulfinic acid, barium 
peroxide was used as the oxidizing agent. Sulfinic acids oxidize in 
contact with the air, but apparently no use has been made of this 
reaction as a method for preparing sulfonic acids. Disproportionation 
of a sulfinic acid to a sulfonic acid and a thiosulfonate occurs under 
a variety of conditions.®^ 
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CH3C6H4SO2H + NH3 

hot 

CH3CGH4SO3NH4 + CH3C6H4SO2SC6H4CH3 

Bis-(2-methoxyphenyl) disulfide oxidizes to the sulfonic acid when 
treated with chromic acid in acetic acid solution.®'^ 
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D. MISCELLANEOUS SYNTHESES OF SULFONIC ACIDS« 

The methods of preparing sulfonic acids thus far considered deal 
only with the formation of the sulfo group. In this section reactions 
that have been used to convert one sulfonic acid into another by the 
loss or gain of other substituents are described. Since most of these 
reactions are of minor importance from the standpoint of sulfur chem¬ 
istry they are not discussed at length. 

* References for this section on p. 377. 
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The behavior of sulfonic acids toward halogenation, nitration, and 
alkali fusion is outlined in the chapter on “Reactions of Sulfonic 
Acids,because usually these reactions involve the sulfo group. 

Removal of Halogens by Reduction. A halogen atom attached to 
the aromatic nucleus in a water soluble compound such as a sulfonic 
acid is replaceable by hydrogen through the action of an active reduc¬ 
ing agent. For derivatives of benzene the sulfonic acid grouping is 
apparently not appreciably affected by reducing agents while in the 
naphthalene series the a-sulfo groups are removed as sulfurous acid, 
the y^-sulfonic acids being unaffected. The reducing agents most com¬ 
monly employed are sodium amalgam in water or alcohol solution, and 
zinc dust with an aqueous solution of ammonium or an alkali hydrox¬ 
ide. Although the sodium amalgam method may be satisfactory whert 
a small quantity of material is reduced, it is too tedious for the prepa¬ 
ration of appreciable amounts of a compound, since a day to several 
weeks is necessary to complete the reaction. 

The sodium amalgam reduction has apparently not been tried with 
fluorosulfonic acids. Chlorosulfonic acids derived from benzene,^ tolu¬ 
ene,^ and xylene ® have been dehalogenated successfully. Bromosul- 
fonic acids react more rapidly than the chloro compounds and more 
of them have been investigated. These include derivatives of toluene,^ 
o-xylene,® p-cymene,® m-cymene,^ and 1,2,4-trimethylbenzcne.® It also 
is possible to remove the bromine from sulfonamides as was shown for 
some bromo-w-xylenesulfonamides.® Reduction of 4-bromonaphtha- 
lene-l-sulfonic acid removes both the halogen and sulfo groups. 
Iodine is readily eliminated from 4-iodotoluene-3,5-disulfonic acid.^® 

It has been reported in the patent literature that the halogen can 
be removed from a variety of chlorine and bromine compounds by 
treatment with hydrogen in the presence of a catalyst such as nickel 
in aqueous alkaline solution. 

Zinc and ammonium hydroxide have been used to remove the chlo¬ 
rine from some dichloro-m-xylenesulfonic acids,the bromine from a 
variety of alkylated bromobenzcnesulfonic acids,^® and the iodine from 
a few iodoalkylbenzenesulfonic acids.^^ Sodium, potassium, or barium 
hydroxide and zinc have been utilized in reducing a number of alkyl- 
bromobenzenesulfonic acids. 

Apparently the only derivative of a halobenzenesulfonic acid con¬ 
taining other than an alkyl group that has been treated with zinc and 
sodium hydroxide is 4-bromophenetole-2-sulfonic acid.^® 

Removal of Amino Groups. The powerful directive influence of the 
amino group in sulfonation reactions and the ease with which it is 
replaced by hydrogen through the reduction of the corresponding di- 
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azonium salt furnish a method of importance in obtaining sulfonic 
acids otherwise difficultly accessible. 

The removal of a diazonium group has been accomplished in several 
ways. The most frequently utilized procedure is to boil the diazonium 
compound with methyl or ethyl alcohols. Two difficulties are encoun¬ 
tered in applying this method. The first, a serious one, is that the 
reduction is accompanied by a side reaction in which an alkoxy group 
replaces the nitrogen and the resulting mixture of sulfonic acids is 
difficult to separate. 
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A second minor difficulty is the necessity for isolation of the pure 
diazonium salt or preparing it in anhydrous alcohol solution. In a 
detailed study of the preparation of toluene-3-sulfonic acid the most 
satisfactory yields were obtained by the use of methanol in the pres¬ 
ence of sodium carbonate or zinc dust. The presence of cuprous oxide 
or copper powder might be of advantage in these reductions. 

The amino group has been removed from a variety of aminosulfonic 
acids by this diazotization-alcohol reduction method. These include 
derivatives of benzene/® toluene/® m-xylene/® and a number of halo¬ 
gen and nitro derivatives of benzene®* and toluene.®® Phenol-o-sul- 
fonic acid results from heating diazotized p-aminophenol-o-sulfonic 
acid ®® with alcohol to 150°. Several biphenyldisulfonic acids have 
been obtained by heating tetrazotized benzidine derivatives with alco¬ 
hol.®* The presence of copper powder seems to facilitate the reaction, 
a 90% yield of biphenyl- 3 , 3 '-disulfonic acid resulting by this proce¬ 
dure. There are also a few instances in which the alcohol reduction 
method has been used in the naphthalene series.®® 

Other reagents, which, however, have had a limited use in reductive 
removal of the diazonium group, are formic acid,®®®-®* sodium stannite 
in alkaline solution,®®® an alkaline d-glucose solution,®®® and ferrous 
hydroxide.®®® 
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An indirect method for removing the diazonium group which in some 
cases gives better yields than the alcohol reduction procedure and is 
more generally applicable, consists in reduction of the diazonium salt 
to the hydrazine and oxidation of the latter with any one of a number 
of reagents including cupric sulfate, ferric chloride, and potassium 
chromate. This has been applied to derivatives of toluene,^® m-di- 
iodobenzene,*® tetralin,®® naphthalene,®®®^®^® and stilbene.®^** 

Halosulfonic Acids by Diazo Reaction. The replacement of an 
amino group by a halogen through the diazo reaction offers little of 
interest from the standpoint of sulfur chemistry. The sulfo group has 
little or no apparent influence upon the reaction. Some of the prepa¬ 
rations were made before the discovery of the catalytic value of copper 
or a copper salt and hence the yields were probably low, although in 
most reactions they were not recorded. 

4-Fluorotoluene-2-sulfonic acid®® and 4- and 5-fluoronaphthalene- 
1 -sulfonic acids ®® have been obtained by treating the diazonium salts 
with warm 40% hydrofluoric acid. 

The three chlorobenzenesulfonic acids,®* four chlorotoluenesulfonic 
acids,®® a chloro-p-cymenesulfonic acid,®® a dichlorobiphenylsulfonic 
acid,®^ and a large number of chloronaphthalenesulfonic acids,®® have 
been prepared from the amino compounds. Conversion of 2,4,5-tri- 
chloro-3-aminobenzenesulfonic acid into the tetrachloro compound®® 
indicates that halogens ortho to the amino group do not limit the re¬ 
action. The chlorine of 3-chloro-6-bromobenzenesulfonic acid also 
may be introduced through the diazo reaction.*® 

The chlorine of a number of chloro and dichloronaphthalenedisul- 
fonic acids,*^ a chloronaphthalenetrisulfonic acid,*® and the second 
chlorine of some dichloronaphthalenesulfonic acids ®®®'*® have all been 
introduced by the diazo reaction. 

The preparation of bromosulfonic acids from the corresponding 
amino compounds was used by the earlier investigators in preparing 
many of the bromine derivatives of benzenesulfonic acid.** The 
method has been used somewhat less frequently in synthesizing deriv¬ 
atives of toluene,*® m-xylene,*® p-cymene,*’^ biphenyl,*® and naphtha¬ 
lene.*® 

In the preparation of iodosulfonic acids from diazonium compounds 
it is not necessary to use a copper catalyst and the yields are usually 
excellent. Various iodo derivatives of benzenesulfonic acid,®® 4-iodo- 
toluene-2-8ulfonic acid,®® 4-iodotoluene-3,5-disulfonic acid,®^ and iodo 
derivatives of a- and ^-naphthalenesulfonic acids®® have been pre¬ 
pared. 
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Azidosulfonic Acids. Analogous in some respects to the preparation 
of halosulfonic acids is that of the azido compounds.'® Only a few 
substances of this class have been made. 
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Hydroxysulfonic Acids from Diazonium Salts. The decomposition 
of diazonium salts containing one or more sulfo groups to give phenol- 
sulfonic acids has been of value chiefly in obtaining m-hydroxysul- 
fonic acids but has been applied in other instances where a product 
free from isomers was desired. 

The three phenolsulfonic acids,2,6-dibromophenol-4-sulfonic 
acid,®*® several cresol mono and disulfonic acids, two xylenolsul- 
fonic acids,and several nitrophenolsulfonic acids have been ob¬ 
tained in this manner. 

The hydrolysis of diazonium compounds has been applied many 
times in the naphthalene series to obtain hydroxysulfonic acids of 
value as dye intermediates. For details reference must be made to 
the original literature.®* 

The preparation of l-hydroxy-4-haloanthraquinonesulfonic acids 
from the 1-amino compounds by diazotization and boiling with a cop¬ 
per sulfate solution has been patented.®®® Hydroxypyridinesulfonic 
acids have also been made from the amino compounds. 

Alkoxysulfonic Acids from Diazonium Salts. Closely related to the 
hydrolysis of diazonium compounds to phenols is their reaction with 
alcohols to give ethers. The reaction gives satisfactory yields only 
with methanol, ethyl alcohol giving more of the reduction product in 
which the diazo group has been replaced by hydrogen. The reaction 
with methanol has frequently been carried out under pressure slightly 
above atmospheric as this gives better yields. 
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Methoxy derivatives of benzenesulfonic acid,®® toluenesulfonic 
acids,®^ and m-xylene-4-sulfonic acid,®^ and the ethoxy derivatives 
of a similar group of sulfonic acids have all been obtained by 

heating the diazonium sulfonate with the corresponding alcohol. As 
a variation in the procedure it is possible to use an alcoholic solution 
of sodium ethoxide.®^ In two examples the preparation of n-propoxy 
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compounds from the alcohol and diazonium salt has been men¬ 
tioned.®-*®® 
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When diazomcsitylencsulfonic acid is heated to 100° with glycerol, 
a mixture of products results in which the di-ethers of glycerol pre¬ 
dominate.** 

Thiophenolsulfonic Acids and Related Compounds. Diazotized 
aminosulfonic acids react with a variety of sulfur compounds includ¬ 
ing potassium ethyl xanthate,*'® sodium sulfide,®'* and ethanethiol.®^* 
Examples are shown in the equations. 
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A. PHYSICAL PROPERTIES OF AROMATIC SULFONIC ACIDS AND 

THEIR SALTS 

Only in a relatively few instances have aromatic sulfonic acids been 
isolated and their properties determined. Generally they are converted 
directly into salts which are more easily separated from a reaction mix¬ 
ture. Exceptions are sulfanilic acid and its analogs. However, ben- 
zenesulfonic acid, p-toluenesulfonic acid, and a few others have been 
studied in some detail. 

Sulfonic Acids. The lower-molecular-weight sulfonic acids for the 
most part crystallize from water as hydrates and exist as deliquescent 
low-melting colorless solids. The solubility in water of an acid is gen¬ 
erally greater than that of any of its salts. Sulfonic acids are less 
soluble in aqueous solutions of mineral acids than in water alone and 
they can be isolated in most cases by diluting the sulfonation mixture 
with a small amount of water. Purification by recrystallizing from 
concentrated hydrochloric acid has also been effective. Where sulfo¬ 
nation yields a mixture of isomeric acids it may be desirable to ac- 
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complish purification of an acid as the sulfonyl chloride which can 
then be hydrolyzed to the acid. 

Aromatic sulfonic acids are highly ionized^ in solutions of polar 
solvents. In glacial acetic acid/® for example, p-toluene- and p-azo- 
benzenesulfonic acids are less ionized than perchloric acid but more so 
than sulfuric acid when conductivity and catalytic decomposition of 
ethyl diazoacetate are the criteria. 2,4-Dimethoxybenzenesulfonic acid 
was somewhat less active than sulfuric acid but more so than nitric 
acid. 

The equivalent conductivity of several isomeric nitro, dinitro, and 
nitrohalobenzcnesulfonic acids ” at infinite dilution is 377 zb 1. This 
confirms a rule stated earlier by Ostwald ® that the conductivity is 
the same for isomeric ions; it also shows that variations in mobility 
among similar ions are small. 2,4-Dinitrobenzenesulfonic acid was the 
strongest acid investigated although they were all comparable to the 
strong inorganic acids. 

In anhydrous formic acid ^ benzenesulfonic acid is nearly as strong 
as sulfuric acid which acts as a monobasic acid in this solvent. Ben¬ 
zenesulfonic acid is also a strong electrolyte in methyl or ethyl alcohol 
solution.® 

The heat of neutralization of benzenesulfonic acid was measured by 
Berthelot.® 

Metal Salts of Sulfonic Acids. Salts of sulfonic acids are custom¬ 
arily isolated from sulfonation mixtures in either one of two ways. 
The reaction mixture may be diluted with water and neutralized with 
calcium or barium carbonate to give the soluble sulfonate and insoluble 
sulfate. The sulfonate crystallizes upon evaporation of the filtrate. 
Addition of a soluble carbonate or sulfate to the filtrate will, of course, 
give any other desired sulfonate. A simpler procedure particularly 
useful in preparing an alkali metal salt is to pour the sulfonation 
mixture into a strong solution of the alkali chloride. The solubility of 
the aromatic sulfonate is decreased by the excess alkali chloride and 
also by the sulfuric acid remaining after the sulfonation is complete.’' 
It was reported by Fischer ® that the solubility of sodium /?-naphtha- 
lenesulfonate in 5 iV hydrochloric acid is less than one-half (2.42 g./lOO 
g. H 2 O) that in water (6.0 g./lOO g. H 2 O) at 23.9° so the effect is 
probably general for mineral acids. Cooke ® has reported in great de¬ 
tail the solubility of sodium /3-naphthalenesulfonate in water at vari¬ 
ous temperatures and in sodium chloride and sulfate solutions. 

The solubility of sodium benzenesulfonate is not decreased greatly 
by sodium sulfate.^® At 30° in pure water the value is 35.8 g./l(X) g. of 
solution while in 10% sodium sulfate it is reduced to 27.7 g. 
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A few methods employed in unusual cases to prepare alkali sulfo¬ 
nates may be mentioned. They are reported to result from the ac¬ 
tion of alkali aluminum silicates with alkaline earth sulfonates. In 
the case of chloronitrobenzenesulfonates, adding sodium chloride to an 
aqueous solution of the calcium salt precipitates the sodium sulfonate.^* 
An interesting procedure for obtaining a barium sulfonate is to neu¬ 
tralize a sulfonation mixture with zinc oxide and treat the resulting 
solution with barium sulfide.^® This precipitates a mixture of zinc sul¬ 
fide and barium sulfate (which may be used as a pigment in paints), 
leaving the sulfonate in solution. Sulfonic acids are slightly soluble in 
aromatic hydrocarbons and may be extracted from a sulfonation mix¬ 
ture by such a solvent, neutralization of the pure acid with the appro¬ 
priate base giving any desired salt.^* 

The number of metal salts of aromatic sulfonic acids which have 
been described in the literature is large. The properties of the individ¬ 
ual salts are not of general interest to the organic chemist and no at¬ 
tempt has been made here to survey this field. With few exceptions 
the salts are readily soluble in water and separate well from concen¬ 
trated solutions as crystalline solids which are frequently hydrated. 
The dry salts have no definite melting points and are not therefore 
useful for identification purposes. 

A systematic investigation of sulfonates of the elements in the sec¬ 
ond group of the periodic table has shown that the water content 
of the hydrated salts is higher the larger the sulfonic acid molecule. 
For a given sulfonic acid the hydration is greater for beryllium, mag¬ 
nesium, zinc, and cadmium salts than for those of calcium, strontium, 
and barium. In concentrations of 0.1 to 0.5 M the acidity of the 
beryllium sulfonate solutions is less than that of the bromide or chlo¬ 
ride but greater than that of the sulfate. 

Aluminum compounds of hydroxysulfobenzoic and naphthoic acids 
differ from ordinary aluminum sulfonates in that the aluminum be¬ 
comes part of the negative ions when the compounds are treated with 
a weak base.^® These ^'aluminosulfonic acids^^ resist the action of 
acetic acid and are easily mercurated to give acetomercuri derivatives 
unaffected by alkali. 

Salts of chloro-, bromo-, or nitrobenzenesulfonic acids form salts 
with the ammonia complexes of nickel, cobalt, copper, and other metals 
which are only slightly soluble in water.^^ The ammonia-free salts 
are much more soluble. On the other hand for sulfonic acids contain¬ 
ing other substituents the complex ammonia salts are more soluble 
than those containing no ammonia. 
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Sulfonates of Organic Bases. Many of the salts obtained from 
aromatic sulfonic acids and amines have definite melting points and 
a low solubility in water. They are therefore useful in separating and 
identifying both amines and sulfonic acids. Thus quinizarin-2-sulfonic 
acid (rufianic acid, l,4-dihydroxyanthraquinonc-2-sulfonic acid) has 
been suggested as a precipitant for a variety of simple aliphatic 
amines and amino acids. The sulfonic acid may be recovered by treat¬ 
ing the amine salt with barium hydroxide and then decomposing the 
barium sulfonate with sulfuric acid. More recently the solubility 
products of twenty-six sulfonic acid salts of various amino acids have 
been reported. The differences were great enough to make the salts 
useful for determination of certain of the amino acids in mixtures. 
Glycine and hydroxyproline come down with 5-nitronaphthalene-l-sul¬ 
fonic acid, leucine may be determined with 2-bromotolucne-5-sulfonic 
acid or 2-naphthol-7-sulfonic acid, and phcn 5 dalanine precipitates with 
2,5-dibromo- or 2,4,5-trichlorobenzenesulfonic acid even in the presence 
of excess leucine, arginine, and histidine. 

Guaiacol- and creosotesulfonic acids give amorphous salts with the 
common alkaloids,-*^ including morphine and codeine. The purification 
of crude sulfonic acids by precipitation with n-propyl- and cyclo- 
hexylamine as well as aromatic amines has been described.^^ Many 
sulfonic acids give crystalline salts with benzyl- or p-chlorobenzyl- 
thiuronium chloride which serve admirably for their identification. 
Since the sulfonic acids are easily prepared from most hydrocarbons 
the salts also serve to identify tliis class of compounds more conven¬ 
iently than do other derivatives. 

Many arylammonium sulfonates have been prepared either with the 
object of finding characteristic derivatives for the sulfonic acids or 
the amines, or in order to devise methods of separating mixtures ob¬ 
tained in sulfonations. In general the chance of finding an aryl¬ 
ammonium sulfonate that is only slightly soluble in water and hence 
easy to isolate is much better than that of finding a metal sulfonate 
with this property. Since sulfonic acids are highly ionized the salts 
are hydrolyzed little, if any, more than those of hydrochloric acid. 
However, because of the weakly basic properties of aromatic amines 
the salts may be analyzed readily by titration with alkali using phe- 
nolphthalein as the indicator.^^ Many of the arylammonium sulfo¬ 
nates melt or decompose at definite temperatures. 

The salts may be prepared by any one of several methods. Am¬ 
bler made some naphthalenesulfonates by mixing hot aqueous solu¬ 
tions of equivalent amounts of the free acid or its sodium or potassium 
salt and the amine hydrochloride; upon cooling the solution the salt 
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separated. With more soluble salts other procedures may be useful. 
Forster and Key worth employed one or another of four methods: 

(1) the addition of a cold, concentrated solution of the amine hydro¬ 
chloride to a similar solution of the sodium sulfonate; (2) mixing boil¬ 
ing solutions of these two reactants, concentrating the solution or 
evaporating to dryness and extracting with alcohol; (3) the addition 
of the amine sulfate solution to the solution of calcium sulfonate, the 
amine sulfonate separating out of the filtrate from the calcium sulfate; 
(4) mixing of the free acid and base in the presence of a little hydro¬ 
chloric acid. 

Detailed procedures for the qualitative detection of the common 
mono and disulfonic acids of naphthalene using the naphthylamines 
as precipitants have been worked out.^^ 

In an investigation of the properties of a variety of arylammonium 
salts of benzenesulfonic acid (Table I) it was observed that (1) the 
salts of diamines had higher melting points than those of monoamines; 

(2) the least soluble salts were those derived from amino derivatives 
of naphthalene and biphenyl; (3) salts of 2-aminoanthraquinone and 
o-nitro-p-toluidine could not be prepared; (4) basic salts of diamines 
could not be obtained pure; (5) N-substituted amines do not readily 
form salts of benzenesulfonic acid. 


TABLE I 

Arylammonium Benzenesulfonateb 


Amine 

M.P. or 

Dec. P., °C. (Corr.) 

Sol. in H 2 O 
g./100 g. sol./“C. 

QHfiNHa 

240 

11.3/19 

0-CH3C«H4NH2 

176 

20/19 

m-CH3C8H4NH2 

173 

9.1/18 

P-CH 3 C 6 H 4 NH 2 

205 

7.4/16 

I-C 10 H 7 NH 2 

234 

0.77/14 

2 -C 10 H 7 NH 2 

248 

0.69/14 

1,2,4-CH3C6H3(NH2)N02 

222 

1.84/15 

m-02NC6H4NH2 

236 

3.85/15 

l,3,4.(CH3)2C6H3Nn2 

233 

1.46/15 

(C6H4NH2-P)2 

>330 

0.59/16 

[C«H3(CH3)NH2-3,4l2 

310 

1.45/15 

[C6H3(OCH3)NH2-3,4l2 

277 

2.11/18 

m-C6H4(NH2)2 

>320 

19.0/17 

P-C6H4(NH2)2 

>320 

2.57/10 

P-C 1 C 6 H 4 NH 2 

235 

2.51/20 

o-ClCflH4NH2 

204 


1,2,4,6-(CH8)3C«H2NH2 

217 

2.03/16 

P.CH 3 OC 6 H 4 NH 2 

182 

12.8/16 

P^2H60C6H4NH2 

171 

21.0/17 
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The salts of the nitrobenzenesulfonic acids are much less soluble 
in water than those of benzenesulfonic acid. The arylamine salts of 
p-toluenesulfonic acid melt lower than the other sulfonates except the 
a-naphthalenesulfonates.®® Since the necessary p-toluenesulfonic acid 
is readily available from the acid chloride the salts of this acid are 
convenient derivatives of the amines. The melting points are shown 
in Table II. Details of the preparations are to be found in the orig- 
inaL«® 

TABLE II 


Arylammonium p-Toluenesulfonateb 


Amine 

M.P. of Salt, 

^C. (Corr,) 

Amine 

M.P. of Salt, 
"C. (Corr.) 

CeHftNHa 

238.4 

0 -NH 2 C 8 H 4 COOH 

224.1-224.6 

o-CH3CeH4NH2 

189.7-190.5 

m-NH2C6H4COOH 

255.9-256.5 

m-CH3C6H4NH2 

174.6-176.1 

P-NH 2 C 6 H 4 COOH 

236.5-241.5 

2,4,1.(CH8)2C«H3NH2 

180.4-181.3 

P-NH2C6H4CX)CH8 

177.8-179.3 

0 .CIC 6 H 4 NH 2 

192.9-193.6 

I-C 10 H 7 NH 2 

248.4r-249.9 

m-ClC6H4NH2 

209.8-210.3 

2 .C 10 H 7 NH 2 

217.3-219.1 

7>.CIC6H4NH2 

218-231 

o-C6H5CeH4NH2 

194.1-195.6 

o-BrC6H4NH2 

206.1-206.6 

P-C 3 H 6 C 6 H 4 NH 2 

253.8-254.9 

m-BrC«H4NH2 

204.1-205 

CeH6CH2NH2 

184.5-185.5 

p-BrC6H4NH2 

214-234 

(C6H6CH2)2NH 

158.3-159.3 

a-N02C6H4NH2 

Oil 

(C6H6CH2)3N 

205.2-207.7 

m-N02C6H4NH2 

213.5-215 

CeHfiNHCHsCeHs 

148.3-148.8 

P-NO 2 C 6 H 4 NH 2 

232.2-234.7 

C6H3N(CH2C6H6)2 

Oil 

0 -HOC 6 H 4 NH 2 

224.7-226.2 

a.C6H4(NH2)2 

267.3-268.8 

m-HOC6H4NH2 

Oil 

m-C6H4(NH2)2 

296.8-297.8 

3e>-HOC6H4NH2 

252,1-253.6 

1,2,4-CH3C6H3{NH2)2 

270.8-271.3 


The amine salts of 1- and 2-naphthalenesulfonic acid®^ are also 
only slightly soluble in cold water, the most soluble being the aniline 
salt which dissolves to the extent of 1.58 g./lOO g. solution at 15°. 

Numerous arylammonium salts have also been prepared from naph¬ 
thalene-2,6-, 2,7-, 1,5-, and 1,6-disulfonic acids.®^ A method for sep¬ 
arating various naphtholsulfonic acids has been devised,®® based on 
the observation that if enough arylamine is added to a solution to 
precipitate the 2-naphthol-6-sulfonic acid (Schaffer^s acid) or 2-naph- 
thol-3,6-disulfonic acid (R acid) which may be present, the 2-naph- 
thol-6,8-disulfonic (G acid) and 2-naphthol-8-sulfonic acid (crocein 
acid) are left in solution. Arylammonium salts of other naphtholsul¬ 
fonic acids were also prepared.®* It was not possible to obtain salts 
of naphthionic acid (l-aminonaphthalene-4-sulfonic acid), but they 
were prepared for the N-acetyl compound. This is also true for othei 
aminonaphthalenesulfonic acids.®® 
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The low solubility of the aniline salts of the anthraquinonesulfonic 
acids makes them of possible value in analytical determination of the 
acids.®® For details of the preparation and properties of the anthra- 
quinonesulfonates the original should be consulted. 

B. HYDROLYSIS, REDUCTION, AND OXIDATION REACTIONS 
OP SULFONIC ACIDS 

The conversion of sulfonic acids into various salts has been described 
in the preceding section and the methods for preparing sulfonyl halides 
are covered in the chapter on sulfonic acid derivatives. Reactions in 
which the sulfo group undergoes replacement by hydrogen, halogen, 
hydroxyl, and other groups are considered here. The effect of the sulfo 
group on the behavior of other substituents attached to the aromatic 
nucleus is also outlined. 

In the cleavage of the carbon-sulfur linkage that occurs when sul¬ 
fonic acids are fused with alkali or heated with a salt the electron pair 
is retained by the sulfur, giving rise to a sulfite. In acid solution on 
the other hand the carbon atom retains the pair of electrons and 
sulfuric acid is formed. The action of a hypohalous acid likewise gives 
the halobenzene and sulfuric acid—^never phenol and the halosulfonic 
acid. 

Replacement by Hydrogen; Acid Hydrolysis 

It was early observed that the sulfonation of aromatic compounds 
is a reversible process; heating a sulfonic acid in acid solution, or even 
with water alone, results in the formation of sulfuric acid and the orig¬ 
inal unsulfonated compound.®^ It should be added that the presence 
of an inorganic acid in the aqueous solution not only serves to raise 
the boiling point of the mixture but also greatly accelerates the rate 
of hydrolysis. This is particularly evident in the behavior of durene- 
and pentamethylbenzenesulfonic acids®® which partially hydrolyze 
even at room temperature when shaken with 95% sulfuric acid. Here 
the equilibrium between the hydrocarbon and the acid favors the hy¬ 
drocarbon sufficiently for the hydrolysis to become evident when only 
a small amount of water is present, provided that acid is available to 
catalyze the reaction. 

Crafts has reported on a comprehensive investigation of the hy¬ 
drolysis of various alkyl, halo, and amino sulfonic acids by sulfuric 
and the halogen acids for a number of concentrations and tempera¬ 
tures. For each rise in temperature of 10® the reaction velocity of 
hydrolysis increases from 2.5 to 3.5 times, and interestingly enough, a 
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similar increase was observed at any given temperature for an increase 
of one molar in the concentration of the mineral acid in the solution. 
The equation 

{C + log, 0 4-/? = logio K 

expresses the relationship between the rate of liydrolysis (K) and the 
concentration (C) of the mineral acid. The rate of hydrolysis in con¬ 
centrated acid solutions was thus found to be several hundred times 
as great as might be expected from the effect of the acid in dilute so¬ 
lutions providing the rate were i)roportional to the concentration. 
This behavior does not apply, however, to the amino derivatives. The 
hydrolysis rate for these increases only slightly or in some instances 
decreases with increase in acid concentration. 

The temperature at which concentrated phosphoric acid brings 
about hydrolysis of a variety of sulfonic acids has been reported. The 
data are summarized in Table III. Nitrobenzenesulfonic acids did not 
decompose in phosphoric acid solution. 

TABLE III 

Hydrolysis of Sulfonic Acids 

Aryl Group of Sulfonic Acid Decomposition Temperature, ®C. 


CcHs- 

227 

o-CHaCdL- 

188 

W-CH 3 C 6 H 4 - 

155 

P-CH 3 C 6 H 4 - 

186 

2,4-(CH3)2C6H3- 

137 

3,4-(CH3)2C6H3- 

175 

m.C6H4(COOH)- 

160 

W-CIC 6 H 4 - 

182 

4 -CIC 6 II 4 - 

200 

4-BrC6H4- 

217 

2,4-Cl2C6H3- 

155 

a-{CH2)4C6H3- 

135 

^-(CH2)4C6H3- 

152 

2 -CH 3 C 10 H 6 - 3 . 

129 

4-BrCioH6-l- 

132 


Alkyl- and Halobenzenesulfonic Acids. According to Armstrong 
and Miller the presence of methyl ortho or para to the sulfonic acid 
group facilitates hydrolysis but has little effect when it is meta, 
(However, see Table HI.) Bromine, on the other hand, slows the re¬ 
action. As an extreme case a comparison of mesitylene- and tribromo- 
benzenesulfonic acids is interesting. The former is hydrolyzed some 
14,(KH) times as rapidly as the latter, Mesitylenesulfonic acid is al- 
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most completely hydrolyzed by 38% hydrochloric acid in 15 min¬ 
utes at 80®. Hydrolysis has even been effected by boiling with" 50% 
acetic acid.*® 2,4,6-Triethylbenzenesulfonic acid decomposes to give 
triethylbenzenc when heated alone or even when crystallized from 
alcohol.*^ On the other hand, various di, tri, and tetrabromobenzene- 
sulfonic acids hydrolyze only when treated with concentrated 

hydrochloric or hydrobrornic acid at temperatures ranging from 150® 
to 250®. 2,5-Dibromobenzenesulfonic acid is unaffected by water at 
220° and 3,5-dinitro-4-bromobenzenesulfonic acid*^ is unchanged by 
refluxing with 60% sulfuric acid. However, the completely substituted 
compound 3,5-dinitro-2,4,6-tribromobenzencsulfonic acid is hydro¬ 
lyzed by heating in water solution at 230°. 

The separation of the isomeric xylenes by taking advantage of the 
difference in the rates at which their sulfonic acids hydrolyze has been 
studied carefully.** Adding water to the mixture of sulfonic acids and 
distilling gives the m-xylene at 125-155° while at 155-200° a mixture 
of the other two isomers comes over. The o-xylene-4-sulfonic acid 
hydrolyzes somewhat less readily than does the p-xylene compound. 
The o-xylene-3-sulfonic acid changes to the 4-isomer when hydrolysis 
is attempted. 

It is interesting to note that the sulfonic acids from octahydro- 
anthracene and octahydrophenanthrene, which may be considered 
analogous to tetraalkylbenzenesulfonic acids, differ markedly in their 
ease of hydrolysis. The anthracene derivative hydrolyzes readily 
when treated with hydrochloric acid while the phenanthrene com¬ 
pound requires more drastic conditions,*® It is probable that this dif¬ 
ference likewise exists between isomeric tetraalkylbenzenesulfonic 
acids. 

In the hydrolysis of a series of substituted benzenesulfonanilides 
Schreiber and Shriner *® found that those derived from 7/i-xylenc- and 
mesitylenesulfonic acids not only split to give the amine and sulfonic 
acid but also the sulfonic acid underwent conversion to the hydro¬ 
carbon. Here the hydrolytic agent was 25% hydrochloric acid. The 
yield of mesitylene was about 90% whereas only about 10% of the 
m-xylene was recovered. Benzene-, p-toluene-, o-nitrobenzene-, and 
p-nitrobenzenesulfonic acids were stable under these conditions. It 
was mentioned earlier that phosphoric acid has been employed in 
the hydrolysis of several sulfonic acids *^ with satisfactory results. 
Although its catalytic effect is not so great as that of sulfuric acid the 
loss of material through side reactions is less because the phosphoric 
acid does not have the oxidizing action of sulfuric acid.®*® 
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Naphthalenesulfonic Acids. When a mixture of the 1- and 2-naph- 
thalehesulfonic acids is treated with steam at 160® the 1-isomer is 
hydrolyzed to naphthalene leaving the pure 2-sulfonic acid, a process 
of commercial importance in the preparation of pure 2-naphthol. 

This difference in ease of hydrolysis was also noted when the 
acids were heated with dilute hydrochloric acid at 200®. From these 
observations it might be expected that naphthalene-1,6-disulfonic 
acid would hydrolyze in stages, but this is apparently not true as 
no evidence for even a trace of a monosulfonic acid could be found 
in the reaction mixture. It may be suggested that the acid remaining 
from the first step in the reaction is activated sufficiently to bring 
about the loss of the second sulfo group immediately. Naphthalene 
formation became noticeable with 64% sulfuric acid at 120® and in a 
1% solution at 180®. With 73% sulfuric acid at 160® the 2,6- and 2,7- 
disulfonic acids made their appearance. Similar results were obtained 
with naphthalene-l,5-disulfonic acid except that hydrolysis became 
noticeable at a slightly lower temperature with the more dilute sulfuric 
acid solutions. 

A variety of dimethyl- and dichloronaphthalenesulfonic acids 
have been hydrolyzed in acid solutions at a high temperature. Of 
these only l,8-dichloronaphthalene-3-sulfonic acid offered unusual diffi¬ 
culty, the yield of dichloronaphthalenc being small. 

Phenol and Naphtholsulfonic Acids. Phenolsulfonic acids undergo 
acid hydrolysis readily when the hydroxyl is located ortho or para to 
the sulfo group. Phenol-o-sulfonic acid is nearly completely hydro¬ 
lyzed by concentrated hydrochloric acid at 100® in 9 hours while 
the para isomer is split to the extent of about 40% in 7 hours.*’^ 
2-Halophenolsulfonic acids are likewise easily hydrolyzed, a reaction 
utilized in the synthesis of the o-halophenols.®® Bruckner found that 
the temperatures required for the hydrolysis of phenolsulfonic acids 
varied enough so that a mixture of coal-tar phenols could be partially 
separated by sulfonation and gradated hydrolysis. The temperatures 
in Table IV indicate the boiling points of the dilute sulfuric acid solu¬ 
tions necessary for cleavage to occur. 

The conversion of catechol mono and disulfonic acids into cate¬ 
chol, and of pyrogallol-4-sulfonic acid into pyrogallol by acid hydrol¬ 
ysis has been mentioned in the patent literature.®® Hydroquinone- 
tetrasulfonic acid hydrogen sulfate by heating with water or acid re¬ 
verts to a disulfonic acid.®® 

2-Naphthol-l-sulfonic acid hydrolyzes even more easily than a sul- 
fonated phenol.®® l-Naphthol-2,4-disulfonic acid when warmed with 
hydrochloric acid®^ yields a mixture of the 2- and 4-monosulfonic 
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TABLE IV 

Hydrolysis of Phenolsulfonic Acids 


Sulfonic Acid 
Phenol-4- 

2- M e thy Iph enol-4- 

3- MethyIphenol-4- 

4- MethylphenoI-2- 
23“Dimethylphenol-4- 

3.4- Dimethylphenol-6- 
2,6-Dimethylphenol-4- 
2^-Dimethylphenol-4- 

2.4- DimethylphenoI-6- 


Temperature, ®C. 

123- 125 
133-135 
115-119 
133-136 
115-118 
107-111 

124- 128 
114-118 
121-125 


acids. It is interesting to note that l-hydroxy-4,7-disulfo-2-naphthoic 
acid with dilute sulfuric acid loses the 4-sulfo group while with 3% 
hydrochloric acid, carbon dioxide is eliminated. l-Hydroxy-4-sulfo- 
2 -naphthoic acid is rapidly converted into 1 -naphthol with dilute sul¬ 
furic acid.®^ 

Removal of the sulfonic acid groups from a variety of other naph- 
thol-®^ and dihydroxynaphthalenesulfonic acids has been re¬ 
ported. 

Aniline and Naphthylaminesulfonic Acids. The unusual behavior 
of aminosulfonic acids in solutions of increasing acid concentration 
has been mentioned in the first part of this section. As might be ex¬ 
pected from this, 4-methylaniline-2,6-disulfonic acid®® when heated 
with water at 140° loses only one of the sulfo groups as do certain 
aminonaphthalenedisulfonic acids,®^ and aminonaphthalenetrisulfonic 
acids.®^®^®® It is sometimes possible, however, to obtain the unsulfo- 
nated amine. Naphthionic acid is quickly hydrolyzed to 1 -naphthyl- 
amine ®® when heated with a solution made from two volumes of sul¬ 
furic acid to one of water at 180°. l-Aminonaphthalene-3,8-disulfonic 
acid when heated with water gives ammonia and the naphthol. Di¬ 
lute acid removes the 8 -sulfo group and then ammonia is eliminated, 
producing l-naphthol-3-sulfonic acid. The l-amino-4,6,8-trisulfonic 
acid in similar manner yields the naphthol- 6 , 8 -disulfonic acid.^^ An¬ 
other variation of this reaction is seen in the behavior of 1,5-amino- 
naphthol-2,7-disulfonic acid which loses one sulfo group. 


NHs 



NH2 


+ H2SO4 
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3-Amino-2-naphthol-7- sulfonic acid at 180-200° in acid solution 
loses both the sulfo and amino groups giving 2,3-dihydroxynaphtha- 
lene. Other aminonaphtholsulfonic acids behave similarly.®^’^'®'^*''^^® 
Hydrolysis of 2'-amino-4-nitr()diphenylamine-2-sulfonic acid with 
70% sulfuric acid produces o-phenylcncdiamine and the nitrophenol- 
sulfonic acid as well as some normal hydrolysis product. 

NO2 

A 

V JsOaH 

VI 

H 

Anthracene and Anthraquinonesulfonic Acids. Heating sodium an- 
thraceno«2,9,10-trisulfonate with 20%- hydrochloric acid removes the 
9- and 10-sulfo groups.A sulfo substituent attached to either the 
1- or 2-position of the anthraquinone nucleus is hydrolyzed when the 
compound is heated with about 50% sulfuric acid at 190-200° in 
the presence of a mercury salt. S-Nitnoanthraquinone-l-sulfonic 
acid goes to nitroanthraquinone under this treatment despite the 
fact that other reagents replace the nitro group first. A disulfonic 
acid such as the anthraquinone-2,6-disulfonic acid may be hydrolyzed, 
by regulating the reaction conditions, to the more useful 2-sulfonic 
acidd** Hydroxyanthraquinonesulfonic acids in which the hydroxyl is 
ortho or para to the acid group hydrolyze under less severe reaction 
conditions than those required for the foregoing compounds,^^ and 
hence when two sulfo groups are present, one in an hydroxylated and 
the other in an otherwise unsubstituted nucleus, the former is removed 
preferentially.^® In this connection the behavior of the isomeric sul¬ 
fonic acids derived from 1,2,4-trihydroxyanthraquinone (purpurin) is 
interesting. The 3-acid is hydrolyzed with dilute hydrochloric acid 
by heating under pressure while the 8-compound requires the action 
of sulfuric acid in the presence of a mercuric salt and boric acid at 
190°. As might be expected, the 6- or 7-isomer is not affected by boil¬ 
ing dilute mineral acids.®® When the 3,8-disulfonic acid is heated with 
70% sulfuric acid at 180° the 3-sulfo group is lost, whereas if mercuric 
sulfate is added purpurin is the final product.®^ An interesting modi¬ 
fication of these hydrolysis reactions is that described by Marschalk.®^ 
The leuco compounds derived from dyes, such as quinizarin-2-sulfonic 
acid, by warming in water or an alkali salt solution in the absence of 
air are converted into the unsulfonated hydroxyanthraquinones with 
liberation of sulfurous acid. 
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Fiescr has reported that when l,2-anthraquinone-4-sulfonic acid 
is heated with methyl-alcoholic sulfuric acid an 85% yield of the 
4-mcthoxy compound results. Undoubtedly other similar compounds 
may show this anomalous behavior in acid solution. 

Sulfonic Acids from Heterocyclic Compounds. It has been claimed 
in the patent literature that several complex carbazolesulfonic acids 
hydrolyze in dilute acid or water solutions at a high temperature under 
pressure. 

Replacement by Hydrogen ; Action of Reducing Agents 

Since halogen derivatives of benzene and alkylbenzenesulfonic acids 
can be dehalogenated by sodium amalgam and other reducing agents, 
it is evident that the sulfonic acid group is relatively inert against 
reduction when it is attached to a benzene nucleus. Apparently the 
only procedure capable of reducing benzenesulfonic acid to benzene 
and sulfite is electrolysis with a high current density in a strongly 
alkaline solution.^''* Sulfanilic acid and p-phenolsulfonic acid under 
the same conditions show no change. The three sulfobenzoic acids are 
reduced, as is metanilic acid. 

The behavior of naphthalenesulfonic acids is quite different.'*'^^'^® 
In a slightly acidic medium all a-naphthalenesulfonic acids are readily 
reduced by sodium amalgam, the sulfo group being replaced by hydro¬ 
gen and converted into sulfur dioxide, whereas the j3-sulfonic acids are 
only slowly affected at a much higher temperature. This distinction 
also holds in electrolytic reduction of the two types of acid. This dif¬ 
ference has proved useful in determining the structure of complex sul- 
fonation products of naphthalene and its derivatives and also commer¬ 
cially in the synthesis of naphthalene derivatives otherwise difficult to 
obtain.®^ It is even possible to remove a sulfo group and leave a chlo¬ 
rine intact,®® thus reversing the behavior of halobenzenesulfonic acids. 
Since the two isomeric acenaphthenedisulfonic acids obtained by sul- 
fonating the hydrocarbon each lose one sulfo group when treated with 
sodium amalgam it is probable that the lost groups occupy alpha posi¬ 
tions in the nucleus. 

Electrolytic reduction is effective in removing the sulfo group from 
l-naphthylaminc-4- and 5-sulfonic acids but not from the 1,6-, 1,7-, 
and 2,6-compounds. The 1,4- and 1,5-naphtholsulfonic acids reduce 
slowly while the 1,2- and 2,6-i8omers are unaffected. 

In certain derivatives of the anthraquinonesulfonic acids sulfo 
groups may be eliminated by a variety of reducing agents. Anthra- 
quinone-2-sulfonic acid is reduced by sodium amalgam or zinc to the 
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anthracenesulfonic acid and sulfonated anthraquinonecarboxylic 
acids are likewise converted to anthracene derivatives by zinc and 
alkali while tin in a mixture of hydrochloric and acetic acids reduces 
anthraquinone-l-sulfonic acid, the disulfonic acids, and hydroxysul- 
fonic acids to anthranolsulfonic acids. On the other hand, numerous 
hydroxy- and aminoanthraquinonesulfonic acids lose the sulfo group 
when treated with zinc in acid solution,**® or more commonly, with so¬ 
dium hydrosulfite in alkaline solution.**^ Because of the broad claims 
of the patents it is difficult to draw conclusions as to the effect of vari¬ 
ous substituents upon the ease of elimination of a sulfo group but it is 
obvious that an ortho or para hydroxyl group facilitates the reaction. 


Halogenation of Sulfonic Acids 


Chlorination of Aromatic Sulfonic Acids. In the halogenation of 
sulfonic acids several reactions may occur, depending upon the experi¬ 
mental conditions and the various groups that are attached to the aro¬ 
matic nucleus. The chlorination of sulfonic acids has not been studied 
as extensively as bromination which will be taken up in the next sec¬ 
tion. 

Chlorination in aqueous solution usually leads to replacement of the 
sulfo group although this may not be the first step in the reaction. 
p-Bromobenzenesulfonic acid with chlorine in warm water®® gives 
p-chlorobromobenzene, p-xylenesulfonic acid yields 2,5-dichloro-p-xy- 
lene, mesitylenesulfonic acid is converted into the trichloromesitylene,®® 
and m-cymenesulfonic acid is first trichlorinated followed by replace¬ 
ment of the sulfo group.®® 


(CH3)2cI 


CH3 


CI 2 


CHs 

Cl/^OaH 




(CH3)2c[^1 
Cl 


Clj 


1 


CH3 

Cl/^1 

H 

(CH3)2a Jci 




p-Toluenesulfonic acid with chlorine water or potassium chlorate 
and hydrochloric a<5id gives the 4-methyl-3-chlorosulfonic acid, 
whereas with dry chlorine at 120-140° the side chain reacts.*® 


CHa 

/\ 


+ CI2 




OaNa 


CHaCl 

A 

+ Ha 

^sNa 
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If a nitro group is para to the methyl as in p-nitrotoluene-o-sulfonic 
acid, aqueous sodium hypochlorite causes oxidation with junction of 
the side-chain carbons to give a dibenzyl or a stilbene derivative. 


CHs 

/^OaNa 


CH==CH 


+ 2 NaOCl 


y<;— 

r ^OaNa 


NO2 


7 \, 


NO2 


■SOaNa 


+ 2 NaCl -I- 2H2O 


NO2 


Chlorination of 1-naphthalenesulfonic acid with sodium chlorate 
and hydrochloric acid has been reported to give chiefly the 5-chloro- 
sulfonic acid while the 2-isomer substitutes in the 5- and 8-posi- 
tions.^®^® However, in boiling dilute hydrochloric acid, potassium 
chlorate has more recently been found to give a mixture of di- 
chloronaphthalenes with both sulfonates. The 1,6-dichloronaphthalene 
is the chief product from the 1-sulfonic acid and the 2-acid gives about 
50% of the 2,6-compound. The dichlorination does not occur at 50- 
60°. The naphthalenesulfonyl chlorides with chlorine in carbon di¬ 
sulfide give addition products, the unsubstituted ring reacting.'®'® By 
treating the addition compound with alkali the 5,7-dichloronaphtha- 
lenesulfonic acid results. 



SO2CI 

ci/V^ 




It has been shown by Meyer that the action of thionyl chloride 
at a high temperature upon sulfonic acids or their salts replaces the 
sulfo group by chlorine. 


Cl 

A 

■f S0CI2 


Cl 


Y 


+? 


Recently numerous sulfonic acids have been found to tmdergo re¬ 
action with cupric chloride when heated with this salt to a high tem¬ 
perature in a copper flask with replacement of the sulfo group with 
chlorine. The yield of halogen compound is not high. Best results 
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reported were for 7?z-xylenesulfonic acid which gave 9 g. of chloroxy- 
lene from 25 g. of acid and an equal weight of cupric chloride. 

4-Bromonaphthalenc-l-sulfonic acid with chlorine gives l-chloro-4- 
bromonaphthalenc.'^^ Various nitronaphthalene-a-sulfonic acids react 
•with chlorine or chlorinating agents to yield the corresponding ni- 
trochloronaphthalenes. Naphthalene-2,7-disulfonic acid reacts only 
by substitution. 


HOaSf 


/V^! 


■SO3H 


+ CI 2 


HOaS/N^^OaH 




+ HCl 


Cl 


Chlorination of anthraquinone-l-sulfonie acid in oleum solution 
gives the 5,8-dichloro compound but under other conditions the sulfo 
group is replaced, regardless of whether this occupies the alpha or beta 
position. The chlorinating agent most frequently employed has been 
an alkali chlorate and h 5 ^drochloric acid.^*^® By the use of the proper 
amount of sodium chlorate and hydrochloric acid either one or both 
of the sulfo groups of anthraquinonedisulfonic acids may be replaced 
with chlorine.'^^ 


O 


O 


C SO3H C SO3H 

/\/ \/\ /v 

NsClOj+HCl 


HO: 


\/\ Ay 

DaS r 


c 

II 

o 


Cl c 

II 

0 


The sulfo groups of the 2-methylanthraquinonc-4-sulfonic acid and 
-1,4-disulfonic acid are also readily replaced by chlorine when boiled 
with aqueous potassium chlorate and hydrochloric acid.’^"* 

Compounds in which the sulfo group is ortho or para to hydroxyl 
are chlorinated readily to give sulfur-free compounds. The mono, di, 
and trisulfonation products of phenol all yield 2,4,6-trichlorophenol 
although the yield is small for the trisulfonic acid. Somewhat similar 
results were obtained with sulfonic acids derived from the cresols, 
thymol, carvacrol, and p-xylenol,*® and o- and p-nitrophenol."*® In 
these chlorinations an indefinite amount of chlorine was used so it is 
diflBcult to evaluate the results. 

Other investigators have shown that phenol-p-sulfonic acid may be 
treated with chlorine or potassium chlorate and hydrochloric acid 
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without replacing the sulfo group. A more satisfactory method is to 
carry out the chlorination in nitrobenzene solution/^-® hydrolysis of 
the resulting chlorinated sulfonic acids giving a 70% yield of 2,6-di- 
chlorophenol and 17% of 2-chlorophenol. 3-ChlorophenoL6-sulfonic 
acid is converted by barium hypochlorite into the 2,3,4-trichloro com¬ 
pound without removing the sulfo group.^-^*^^® The 4,6-disulfonic 
acid similarly yields the 2,3-dichloro compound. 


OH 

OH 

OH 


Ba(OCl)2 Clr'^^SOsH 
-> -> 

Cl|^ 


Cll^ 

Cll 

SO3H 

S03H 



Chlorination of m-cresoldisulfonic acid in fuming sulfuric acid fol¬ 
lowed by liydrolysis gives 2-chloro-??i-cresol indicating that the sulfo 
groups are not affected under these conditions. The ortho and meta 
cresolsulfonic acids may also be chlorinated in nitrobenzene solu- 
tion.i^-® 

2-Nitrophenol-4-sulfonic acid wdth chlorine in alcohol solution yields 
the 6-chloro compound while with excess chlorine 4,6-dichloro-2- 
nitrophenol results.^^® 2-Methylphenol-4-sulfonic acid behaves analo¬ 
gously.’^^* 

The exhaustive chlorination of anisole- and phenetolesulfonic 
acids gives a mixture of tetrachloroquinone (chloranil) and a tetra- 
chloroketodihydrobcnzene. 


OR 

/\ 


SO3H 


o 
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0 
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HjO Qi 


ciAci ciA:g| ci/Sci 
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or 


ci 


X 


Cl Cl 


It was assumed that trichlorophenol is an intermediate in the reactions. 

Catechol-4-sulfonic acid yields tetrachloro-o-quinone/*® and orcinol- 
disulfonic acid, a pentachloro compound.^®® Hydroquinonesulfonic acid 
gives the tetrachloroquinone.’*® 

Sulfonic acids derived from 0 -, m-, and p-hydroxybenzoic acids when 
treated with chlorine lose the sulfo but not the carboxy groups.’®® 

The action of aqueous sodium hypochlorite upon p-cresoldisulfonic 
acid gives as a final product a lactone believed to belong to the 
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sugar group since upon concentration of the aqueous solution an odor 
of caramel developed. A structure for the compound was proposed 
but the evidence for it is incomplete. 

The chlorination of various polyhydroxyanthraquinonesulfonic 
acids results in replacement of the sulfo groups as in the benzene 
series. 

Aminosulfonic acids react with chlorine very much as do the hy¬ 
droxy compounds. Metanilic acid is converted into chloranil by pass¬ 
ing a stream of chlorine through an aqueous solution of the acid 
while ortho and p-nitranilinesulfonic acids yield dichloronitrani- 
lines. l-Aminoanthraquinone-2-sulfonic acid reacts without loss of 
the sulfo group,the 4-chloro compound resulting. The chlorina¬ 
tion of l-amino-2-hydroxynaphthalene-4-sulfonic acid produces a 
chloroimine. Best yields were obtained in a solution of potassium 
acetate. 

NCI 



Sulfur dioxide reduces the chloroimine to the original sulfonic acid. 
Chloroimines were also obtained without loss of the sulfo group from 
the l-hydroxy-2-amino-4-sulfonic acid and the l,4-diamino-6-sulfonic 
acid. 2-Acetamin()naphthalene-6-sulfonic acid chlorinates in the 1-po- 
sition without replacement of the sulfo group.^^^** 

Bromination of Sulfonic Acids. A great many sulfonic acids have 
been brominated, practically all the reactions having been carried out 
in aqueous solution. Depending upon the substituents present in the 
aromatic ring there results either a bromosulfonic acid, an aryl bromide 
from which the sulfo group has been eliminated, or a mixture of both 
types. The presence of a hydroxy or amino group ortho or para to 
the sulfo group favors its replacement with bromine. Replacement 
also occurs readily with the polyalkylbenzene derivatives. 

Heating benzenesulfonic acid with bromine and water in a sealed 
tube^*^ to 150® gives chiefly m-bromobenzenesulfonic acid together 
vrith some bromobenzene and sulfuric acid. It is uncertain whether 
the bromobenzene arises from replacement of the sulfo group, hydrol¬ 
ysis of the m-bromobenzenesulfonic acid, or bromination of benzene 
(from hydrolysis of benzenesulfonic acid). At 100® or lower no bro¬ 
mobenzene was noted.®®'The action of bromine upon an aqueous 
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solution of silver benzenesulfonate gives m-bromobenzenesul- 
fonic acid readily. Silver m-bromobenzenesulfonate in turn yields a 
mixture of the 3,4“ and 3,6-dibromobenzenesulfonic acids. The 3,4- 
acid also results from silver p-bromobenzenesulfonate and bromine.^^® 
The 3,4-dibromosulfonate in turn gives a small amount of a tribromo- 
benzenesulfonic acid, probably the 3,4,5-compound. The action of ex¬ 
cess bromine upon p-bromobenzenesulfonic acid in water gives 1,2,4,5- 
tetrabromobenzene, the sulfo group being replaced.®® p-Iodobenzene- 
sulfonic acid was reported to not react with bromine. 

p-Toluenesulfonic acid after four days standing with bromine water 
gives a 40% yield of 2,4,5-tribromotoluene.®® The reaction with one 
mole of bromine has apparently not been studied. The statement has 
been made that cthylbcnzenesulfonic acid docs not react with bro¬ 
mine. 

When l,2-dimethylbenzcnc-4-sulfonic acid is treated with bro¬ 
mine water there results a number of products as shown below. 


CH3 CIIs CHa CHa CHa 



SOaH Br SO3H SO3H Br 


m-Xylcne-4-sulfonic acid behaves similarly.With a large ex- 


CHa CHa CHa CHa 



cess of bromine the tetrabromo-m-xylene is formed,®® undoubtedly by 
further bromination of the 4,6-dibromo compound. A small amount 
of the 4,6-dibromo-m-xylene also results by the action of bromine 
upon the corresponding disulfonic acid.^-® This reaction was used to 
prove the structure of the acid. 

p-Xylenesulfonic acid behaves similarly to the other xylene deriva¬ 
tives. With an excess of bromine water ‘‘more than a 50% yield^^ of 
2,5-dibromo-p-xylene was isolated.®® 

Bromination of m-cymenesulfonic acid in hydrobromic acid at 40® 
gives a mixture of two compounds as shown. From 175 g. of the 
barium sulfonate there results 62 g. of the crude bromo-m-cymene 
containing a little dibromo compound.^®® The structure of the bromo- 
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HC(CH 3)2 

Qch. 

S 03 H 


Br, 


HC(CH 3)2 

/\ 


Br 


1CH3 


+ 


HC(CH 3)2 

Bij^ 

^CHs 

^3H 


sulfonic acid is probable but not proved. When treated with bromine 
water it is converted into the corresponding dibroino-w-cymene.^*'^^'’ 
p-Cymenesulfonic acid behaves similarly except that a higher yield 
of the bromo-p-cymene is obtained.^®®^*^^^ The structure of the bromo- 
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sulfonic acid is questionable. ?/i-Butylt()hienesulfonic acid reacts with 
bromine analogously to 7?i.-cymene.^^^ 

Several trialkylbenzenesulfonic acids have been brominated. 1,2,4- 
Trimethylbenzene-5-sulfonic acid when heated with bromine water on 
the steam bath gives a 76% yield of the bromopscudocumene. 
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/NcH3 


H03SI 
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The 6-sulfonic acid similarly gives the 6-bromo compound. Mesity- 
lenesulfonic acid with one mole of aqueous bromine gives a mixture 
of bromomesitylene and bromomesitylenesulfonic acid. With an excess 
of bromine 2,4,6-tribromomesitylene results.®® Mesitylencdisulfonic 
acid is reported to give dibromomesitylene w^hile the trisulfonic acid 
does not react wdth bromine. Bromination of sodium l,3-dimethyl-5- 
ethylbenzene-2-sulfonate in hydrochloric acid gives the 4-bromo 
sulfonic acid. l,3,5-Trimethyl-2-n-propylbenzene-4-sulfonic acid 
yields the 4,6-dibrominated hydrocarbon.^®^ Octhracene-(octahydro- 
anthracene)-9-sulfonic acid reacts readily with bromine in acid so¬ 
lution with replacement of the sulfo group while in acetic acid the 
9,10-dibromo compound results. Treating an aqueous solution con¬ 
taining a mixture of biphenyl-4-sulfonic acid and 4,4'-disulfonic acid 
with bromine gives a 13% yield of 4,4'-dibromobiphenyl. 
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The remark that sulfonic acids of dibenzyl and triphenylmethane 
do not react with bromine would seem to require further investiga¬ 
tion. 

The behavior of the naphthalenesulfonic acids toward bromine var¬ 
ies with the position of the sulfo group. a-Naphthalenesulfonic acid 
when brominated in aqueous solution gives a mixture of 1,4- and 
1,5-dibromonaphthalenes, and 5-bromonaphthalenesulfonic acid.^®*^’^^® 
The statement has also been made that bromination yields naph¬ 
thalene, 1,5-dibromonaphthalene, and 1,7-dibromonaphthalcne but no 
experimental details were given. yS-Naphthalenesulfonic acid yields a 
mixture of sulfonic acids as shown below. The structure of the 



dibromosulfonic acid is uncertain. Naphthalene-1,5-disulfonic acid 
gives a dibromosulfonic acid as does the 1,6-compound.^^® Bromi¬ 
nation of 4-chloro- or 4-bromonaphthalene-l-sulfonic acid results in 
replacement of the sulfo group.^'*^ 

Replacement of the sulfo groups of the anthraquinonesulfonic acids 
with bromine apparently requires vigorous reaction conditions. Thus 
heating anthraquinone-1,5-disulfonic acid to 240° with bromine and 
water in a sealed tube for 24 hours gives a quantitative yield of 1,5- 
dibromoanthraquinone while at 200° for 20 hours only 30% of this 
product results, the remainder being l-bromoanthraquinone-5-sulfonic 
acid.^^^^ Broipination of the 1,8-disulfonic acid, 1-chloroanthraquinone- 
5-8ulfonic acid, and the 8-sulfonic acid yields in each case the corre¬ 
sponding bromine compounds in yields of 80%, 63%, and 36% respec¬ 
tively. The 1,6-dibromoanthraquinone was obtained in 10% yield 
from the disulfonic acid by bromination at 220° for 30 hours. 

Phenanthrenc-3-sulfonic acid brominates readily in aqueous solu¬ 
tion, the bromine entering the 9- or 10-position. The statement that 
retenesulfonic acids do not brominate®® was accompanied by no ex¬ 
perimental data. 

Although sulfonic acid groups are easily displaced by bromine when 
ortho or para to hydroxyl it is possible to brominate such compounds 
without displacement occurring. This has been demonstrated for 
phenol-o- and p-sulfonic acids, nitrophenolsulfonic acids, 

and phenol-2,4-disulfonic acid^^® in aqueous solution. Here bro- 
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mine replaces the para sulfo group before the ortho. This is in con¬ 
trast with the behavior of 2-nitrophenoI-4,6-disulfonic acid which 
first yields the 6-bromo compound. By the action of excess bromine, 
phenolsulfonic acids and nitrophenolsulfonic acids lose 

all the sulfo groups ortho and para to hydroxyl. Phenol-p-sulfonic 
acid substitutes only in the ortho position if treated with bromine in 
an anhydrous solvent, nitrobenzene^^"® being the most satisfactory 
medium. 

Phenol-m-sulfonic acid brominates to the 2,4,6-tribromo com¬ 
pound without loss of the sulfo group. 

The cresolsulfonic acids give results entirely analogous to 

those of phenol. p-fer^-Butylphenol-,^®^ thymol-’^®^ (2-isopropyl- 
5-methylphenol), and carvacrol-(2-methyl-5-isopropylphcn()l) sul¬ 
fonic acids have been converted into bromosulfonic acids and then 
these have also been completely brominated to the dibromophenols.®'* 
Similarly, 1,2,4-xylenolsulfonic acid gives the 3,6-dibromoxylenol 
and that of 1,3,4-xylenol brominates to the 2,5,6-tribromoxylenol. 

Phenolsulfonic acids containing a carboxyl group may also lose this 
substituent if excess bromine is added. 5-Sulfo-2-hydroxybenzoic acid 
reacts with one molecule of bromine as shown in the equation. 


OH OH 

/^COOH Bi/NcOOH 


SOgH 


U 


SO3H 


With an excess of the halogen tribromophenol is obtained. Sulfo- 
7 ?-hydroxybenzoic acid behaves analogously.®® A nitrosulfosalicylic 
acid has also been brominated. 
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02n/\::ooh 


-f- 2Br2 H 2 O 
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+ H 2 SO 4 + CO 2 + 2HBr 


OgH 


Br 


Ethers of phenol-p-sulfonic acid for the most part differ from the 
phenolic compounds in that bromine replaces the sulfo group before 
substitution in the ortho positions takes place. Although p-methoxy- 
benzenesulfonic acid, 3-methyl-4-methoxybenzenesulfonic acid “* and 
the 2-methyl isomer,^*' and the 2-8ulfo-5-methoxybenzoic acid be¬ 
have in this manner it has been reported that p-ethoxybenzenesul- 
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fonic acid gives a mixture of 2-bromo-4-sulfo- and 2,4-dibromophene- 
tole. This difference in directive influence of the methoxy and ethoxy 
groups should be further investigated. Bromination of phenoxyben- 
zene-4-sulfonic acid with one mole of bromine in water gives the 
4'-bromo derivative while wdth a second mole of bromine the sulfo 
group is displaced. One or both of the sulfo groups in the 4,4'-disul- 
fonic acid may be replaced. 


S 03 H 
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Br 


SO 3 H 
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The dihydroxybenzenesulfonic acids are very reactive toward bro¬ 
mine. Catechol-4-sulfonic acid is oxidized,®® resorcinolsulfonic acid 
gives 2,4,6-tribromoresorcinol, and hydroquinonesulfonic acid is con¬ 
verted into 2,3,5-tribromohydroquinone. 

Both of the sulfonic acids obtained from guaiacol upon careful 
bromination yield dibromo derivatives without loss of the sulfo 
group.^®® The structures of these compounds have not been ascer¬ 
tained. Orcinolsulfonic acid yields a pentabromo compound®® and 
tribromoorcinol. 


HOi 
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Br, 


CH3 
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O \/ O 

®^V^Br 
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A sulfonic acid derived from 2,4-dihydroxybenzoic acid with bromine 
yields 2 , 4 , 6 -tribromoresorcinol; which group is replaced first was not 
determined.*® 

Bromination of a sulfonic acid obtained from pyrogallol- 1 ,3-di- 
methyl ether gives either a dibromosulfonic acid or a dibromopyro- 
gallol dimethyl ether, depending upon the temperature. The latter 
compound is produced at 100°. The structures of these compounds 
are unknown. 

A few naphtholsulfonic acids have been brominated. Where re¬ 
moval of the sulfo group occurs it is accompanied by quinone forma¬ 
tion. Naphthosultone with bromine in acetic acid gives the 4-bromo 
derivative. 
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This also results from sodium naplithosultonc-4-sulfonate and 1-naph- 
thol-4,8-disulfonate. Excess bromine converts sodium l-naphthol-8- 
sulfonate, l-naphtliol-2,4,8-trisulfonate, and the -3,8-disulfonate into 
2,3-dibromo-l,4-naphtlioquinone-8-sulfonate. The -3,8-disulfonate 
gives first the 4-bromo derivative. Treatment of zinc l-naphthol-4- 
sulfonate with bromine gives the following series of products. 



The sulfo derivatives of y^-naphthol undergo bromination without 
quinone formation. The 2-naphthol-l-sulfonic acid has not been in¬ 
vestigated, however. 

The reaction of bromine in aqueous solution with o-aminobenzene- 
sulfonic acid results in the formation of the mono and dibromoamino- 
sulfonic acids and 2,4,6-tribromoaniline, even when only one mole of 
bromine is used,’®- part of the original acid remaining unbrominated. 
The addition of a second mole of bromine of course increases the yields 
of the di- and tribrominated compounds.^®® In the bromination of 
sulfanilic acid it is possible to introduce two bromine atoms quantita¬ 
tively without loss of the sulfo group if the reaction mixture is kept 
at 0®. At 20® or above with excess bromine tribromoaniline is formed 
in the theoretical amount.®®*^®® The results are the same whether a 
solution of bromine in water, potassium hypobromite, or potassium 
bromate-bromide with acid is the source of bromine. The reaction has 
also been carried out in hot glacial acetic acid.^®® 
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The bromination of metanilic acid proceeds by the steps shown, 
oxidation occurring as the last stage with formation of bromanil.^®^ 
By carrying out the reaction at room temperature it is possible to stop 
at the tribromination stage. Aniline-3,5-disulfonic acid gives a di- 
hromo compound of uncertain structure.^®** 



Analysis of a mixture of the ortho, mefa, and para anilinesulfonic 
acids by bromination is easily carried out either by determining 
ilie amount of sulfuric acid set free or weighing tlic tribromoaniline 
precipitate. If the mixture contains sodium sulfate as an impurity 
titration of the solution containing the tribromometanilic acid with 
sodium nitrite after removal of the tribromoaniline is a satisfactory 
alternative. Bromination of 5-chloroaniline-2-sulfonic acid gives 
2,4,6-tribromo-5-chl()roaniline. 

Bromination of the sulfonation products from ortho and para nitro- 
aniline produces the corresponding dibromonitroanilines and from a 
???.-nitroaniIinesulfonic acid a tribromo compound results as from met¬ 
anilic acid.**® A mixture of ?/z-toluidinc mono and disulfonic acids 
gives a high yield of tribromo-7?i-toluidine but the sulfonation products 
of the ortho and para isomers do not react as satisfactorily, some oxi¬ 
dation occurring when excess bromine water is used. However, it is 
possible to brominate these compounds readily w’ith bromide-bromate 
mixture. 

Diphenylamine-4-sulfonic acid has not been brominated in aqueous 
solution so its behavior cannot be compared with that of phenyl ether 
derivatives. In suspension in carbon tetrachloride the sodium salt 
gives first the 4'-bromo compound and then a tribromo derivative 
without loss of the sulfo group.^^^ The 4,4'-disulfonic acid first yields 
the 2,2'-dibromo compound and then 2,2',4,4'-tetrabromodiphenyI- 
amine. 


SOaNa SOsNa Br SOsNa Br 



H H H 
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Bromination of l-naphthylaniine-4-, -5-, and -8-sulfonic acids with 
excess of the halogen gives 2,4-dibromo compounds, the sulfo group 
being lost in the first instance.^^^ On the other hand the 2-naphthyla- 
mine-5-, -6-, and -7-sulfonic acids monobrominate in the 1-position. 
However, the 2-naphthylamine-3,6- and -6,8-disulfonic acids yield di- 
bromo compounds, one sulfo group being lost, quite probably the one 
in the 6-position. Bromination of a variety of aminonaphtholsulfonic 
acids always gives rise to naphthoquinone derivatives. 

Bromination of 2-methylglyoxaline-5-sulfonic acid in cold water so¬ 
lution gives a small amount of the 4-bromo compound together with 
decomposition products and unchanged starting material,^^® while gly- 
oxaline-4-sulfonic acid yields a little 2,4,5-tribromoglyoxaline. 

Recently it has been found that low yields of bromo compounds 
can be made by heating sulfonic acids with cupric bromide to a high 
temperature. The poorest yield reported was obtained from 2-naph- 
thylamine-6,8-disulfonic acid which gave 1 g. of the 6,8-dibromo-2- 
naphthylamine from 25 g. of acid. 

lodination of Sulfonic Acids. lodination of phenolsulfonic acids is 
readily effected by any one of several procedures but in only one in¬ 
stance has the replacement of a sulfo group by iodine been reported. 

Treating phenol-p-sulfonic acid in acid solution with potassium 
iodide and iodatc results in the formation of the 2,6-diiodosulfonic 
acid.^^^ Similarly the 2,4-disulfonic acid is converted into the 6-iodo 
compound.^^® 2-Methylphenol-4-sulfonic acid, 3-methylphenal-4-sul- 
fonic acid and thymol-p-sulfonic acid have been iodinated by the 
same reagents. 

Another method of iodination consists in the action of mercuric 
oxide and iodine, usually in alcohol solution, upon the sulfonic acid 
derivative. 2-Nitrophenol-4-sulfonic acid and 4-nitrophenol-2- 
sulfonic acid have been iodinated in this manner. In the latter 
reaction a little 2,6-diiodo-4-nitrophenol was also formed. 

Iodine monochloride has been utilized in diiodinating phenol-o-sul- 
fonic acid^^^ and in the iodination of p-cresol-o-sulfonic acid and 
thymol-p-sulfonic acid. In hot acetic acid solution 2,6-dibromoani- 
line-4-sulfonic acid is converted into the 4-iodo compound.^®® The 
sulfo group in general was found to be more readily replaced than 
carboxyl. 

Nitration of Sulfonic Acids 

The nitration of sulfonic acids may lead to displacement of the 
sulfo group; this is particularly true for phenolsulfonic acids and oc¬ 
curs with other types when nitrogen oxides are used as the nitrating 
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agent.^^® Aside from the occasions where replacement occurs the chief 
interest in the nitration reactions is in the information they give con¬ 
cerning the directive influence of the sulfo group. These results are 
best presented in tabular form except for several of the more thor¬ 
oughly studied reactions. 

Nitration of benzenesulfonic acid gives a mixture of the three iso¬ 
mers,’^® the distribution of these being 27% ortho^ 54% metay and 
12% Separation of these is possible through the iron salts. 

m-Nitrobenzcnesulfonic acid with oleum and nitric acid gives 3,5- 
dinitrobenzenesulfonic acid, and benzene-1,3-disulfonic acid when re¬ 
fluxed with oleum and fuming nitric acid for 8 hours gives a 50% yield 
of the 5-nitro compound together with some of the 4-isomer.^®® 

The products obtained in the nitration of various derivatives of 
benzenesulfonic acid are shown in Table V. 

TABLE V 


Nitration of Benzenesulfonic Acid Derivatives 


Substituent(s) and Reference(s) 

Position(s) of Nitro Group(s) 

4-Fluoro-‘ 

2 - 

4-Chloro-* 

2 - 

4-Chloro-3-nitro-* 

5- 

2 -Chloro-6-nitro-^ 

3- 

2,4-Dichloro-‘ 

5- 

3,4-Dichloro-* 

6 - 

2-Bromo-’ 

5- and 3- (trace) 

4-Bromo-* 

3- 

3.4-Dibromo-* 

6 - 

3,6-Dibroino-^® 

2 - 

2,4-Dibromo-'‘ 

5- 

2,6-Dibr()mo-** 

3-(?) 

2,4,0-Tribromo-“' 

3- then 3,5-di- 

3,4,5-Tribromo-^® 

2 - 

2,4,6-Tribromo-^® 

3- 

2,3,4, S-Tetrabromo-^* 

6 - 

2,3.4,6-Tetrabromo-‘^ 

5- 


I Holleman, Rec. trav. chim., S4, 31 (1905). 

» Fischer. 24. 3187 (1891). 

»Ulinann and Kulm. Ann., 102 (1909). 

^Ulmann and Herre, Ann., 266. 112 (1909). 

^Badischo Anilin- und Sodafabrik., German pat., 120,345, Chem. Zentr,, I, 1127 (1901). 
8 A.-G. far Anilinfabrik, German pat., 175,022. ibid., II, 1536 (1906). 

’Bahlmann, Ann., 186. 315 (1877). 

SGoslioh. Ann., 180. 98 (1876); Fricke, J. prakt. Chern., [2] 2. 225 (1870). 

•GosUch, Ann., 188. 152 (1877). 
w Lens, Ann., 181. 32 (1876). 

DBdssmann. Ann., 181, 235 (1878). 

W Borns. Ann., 187, 358 (1877); HObner and WUlioms, Ann., 187, 121 (1873). 
w Knuth. Ann., 188, 296 (1877). 

W Langfurth, Ann., 181, 184 (1878). 

«Spiegelburg. Ann., 187, 297 (1879). 
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The action of the nitrogen oxides from arsenic trioxide and nitric 
acid upon the p-chloro, p-bromo, and /^-iodobenzenesulfonic acids 


TABI.E VI 

Nitration of Derivatives of Alkylbenzenesulfonic Acids 


Substituent(s) and Reference(s) 

Position (s) of Nitro Group(s) 

2 -Methyl-i 

6 -, then 3,5-di- 

4-Methyl-i"‘ » 

3-, then 3,5-di- 

3-Methyl-4-chloro-^’ ® 

5- and 6- 

2-]Methyl-4-chloro-® 

5- 

4-Methyl-3-chloro-® 

6 - 

2-Methyl-5-bromo-^’« 

3-(?) 

2-Methyl-4-bromo-*- ® 

6 - 

3-Methyl-4-broino-‘' i® 

? 

3-Methyl-6-bromo-^* * 

? 

4-Methyl-3-broino-^^ 

? 

3,4-Dime thyl-^2 

2-, 5-, and 6- 

2,4-DimethyP3- i4. w 

3-, 5-, 6- (?), and 
then 3,5-di- 

2,4-Dimethyl-5-nitro-i®^ 

6 - and 3- 

2,5-Dimethyl-'* 

3-, 6-, and 4- (trace) 

2-Methyl-5-isopropyl-4-chloro-'" 

? 

2-Methyl-4-^er(-biityl-'** 

3,5-di- 

2,4,6-Trimethyl-'® 

3- 


' Crt) Schwanert., Ann., 186, 349 (1877). (6' Hirwe and Jambhekar, J. Indian Chem. Soc., 11,239 

(1934). 

2 Bek. Z. Chem., 210 (1869). 

2 Fichter and Bernoulli, Ber., 42, 4309 (1909); Beilatein and Kuhlberg, Ann., 156, 19 (1870); Marrk- 
wald, Ann., 274, 349 (1893); Reverdin and Cr^pieux, Bull. «<>c. chirn., [3)26, 1043 (1901); Ber., 34, 
2995 (1901). 

4 Wynne and Greaves, Chem. Neim, 72, 58 (1895). 

6 Davies, J. Chnn. Soc., 121, 787 (1922). 

* Schraube and Romig, Ber., 26, 579 (1893). 

7 Schafer, A nn., 174, 365 (1874). 

8 Hiibner and Hasselbarth, Ann., 169, 22 (1873). 

» Weckwarth, Ann., 172, 196 (1874). 

10 Pagel, Ann., 176, 294 (1875); HUbnor and Mailer, Ann., 169, 42 (1873). 

11 Hayduck, Ann., 174, 347 (1874). 
i2Simonsen, J. Chem. Soc., 108, 1149 (1913). 

13 Harmscn, Ber., IS, 1559 (1880). 

14 Karslake and Morgan, J. Am. Chem. Soc., 30, 828 (1908). 

13 (a) Limpricht and Gronow, Ber., 18, 2192 (1885). (5) Claus and Schmid^ Ber., 19, 1418 (1886) 
10 Karslake and Huston, J. Am. Chem. Soc., 86, 1245 (1914). 

17 Carrara, Qazt. chim. ital., 19, 170 (1889). 

18 Nolting, Ber., 26 , 787 (1892). 

10 Rose, Ann., 164, 66 (1872). 


leads to the formation of the corresponding nitro compounds by dis¬ 
placement of the sulfo group.^^® 

The positions taken by the nitro group when various homologs of 
benzene and their derivatives are nitrated are showm in Table VI. 
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In addition, several nitrations in which the sulfo group is replaced 
are on record. 2,4-Dimethylbenzenesulfonic acid gives as a by-prod¬ 
uct^®^ trinitro-m-xylcne. A similar change occurs with 2-methyl-4- 
fcri-butylbenzenesulfonic acid.'®° In the reaction of boiling nitric acid 
upon 2-methyl-5-hromobenzene-l,3-disulfonic acid at least three 
l)roducts arc formed. 


CH 3 CH 3 



HOaS/^SOaH 


NO2 


CHs COOH 


+ 


Brf^SOaH 


O2XI 


Br 


^HOaS/^OaH 



A most remarkable replacement of the isopropyl group occurs in the 
nitration of 2-methyl-5-isopropylbenzencsulfonic acid.^®^ 


CH3 

r^^OaH 


CH(CH3)2 


+ HNOa 


CHa 

/\ 


fiOaH 


NO 2 


+ ? 


Nitration of 3-sulfobenzoic acid ^®® occurs in position 5. 

The nitration of p-sulfophenylacetic acid occurs normally, the nitro 
group entering the ortho position.^®® p-Sulfobenzyl cyanide when 
treated with nitrogen oxides in aqueous solution gives the p-nitro corn- 
pound.^^® 

The action of nitric acid upon biphenyl-4-sulfonyl chloride yields 
mostly the 4'-nitro derivative.^®® The 4,4'-disulfonyl chloride also 
has been nitrated, the nitro groups probably entering the 2,2'-positions. 
In the case of the 2,2'-disulfonyl chloride one would predict that 
the 4,4'-dinitrobiphenyl-2,2'-disulfonyl chloride would result. Appar¬ 
ently the structure was not determined. 

2'-(4-Sulfobenzoyl)-benzoic acid nitrates in the 4'-position.^®^ 

Naphthalene-l-sulfonic acid^®® (or the sulfonyl chloride) and the 
2-isomcr ^®* when nitrated yield the 4-, 5-, and 8-nitrosulfonic acids. 
The 4-nitro compound is always formed in small amount. Further 
nitration of 5-nitronaphthalene-l-sulfonic acid yields the 4,5-dinitro 
compound.^®® 5-Nitronaphthalene-2-sulfonic acid ^®® or the sulfonyl 
chloride also substitutes in the 4-position. The S-nitrosulfonic acid 
likewise gives the 4,8-dinitro derivative.^®®® The nitration reactions 
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of the naphthalenedisulfonic acids arc summarized in Table VII. 
Lantz has reported in detail on the nitration of many naphthalene- 
sulfonic acids. 

TABLE VII 

N APHTH ALENEDISULFONIC 

Acn>8 AND References Position(s) of Nitro Group(s) 


1,4.1 

5- 


3- and 4-; 3,8-di- 

1,6-^* s 

8- and 3- (small amount); 


then 3,8-di- 

2,6.«* 7 

3-, then 3,8-di- 

2,7-8* ® 

4-, then 4,5-di- 


I Bayer and Co., German pat., 70,857, Frdl., 8, 426. 

* A.-G. fiir Anilinfabrik, German pat., 45,776, Frdl., 8, 253; Caasella and Co., German pat., 65,997 
Frdl., 8, 444; SchuUa, Ber., 28. 77 (1890). 

3 Friedlander and Kielbasinaki, Ber., 29, 1980, 2574 (1896). 

* Ewer and Pick, German pat., 52,724, Frdl., 2, 253; Badische Anilin- und Sodafabrik, pat. appl., 
B9514 and B9548, Frdl., 2. 269; Friedlander, Ber., 28, 1535 (1895); Armstrong and Wynne, Chern. 
News, 68, 124 (1891); Kalle and Co., German pat., 72,665, Frdl., 8, 481. 

*Bernthaen, Ber., 82, 3328 (1889). 

6 A16n, Ber., 17R, 437 (1884); Ber., 16, 570 (1883) ; BuU. soc. chim., [2] 89, 63 (1883). 

7 Cassclla and Co., German pat., 61,174, Frdl,, 8, 483; Bayer and Co., German pat., 126,198, Frdl., 6, 
445. 

* Armstrong and Wynne, Ber., 29R, 225 (1896); Cleve, Ber., 26, 24^ (1892). 


The results obtained in the nitration of various chloronaphthalene- 
sulfonyl chlorides are tabulated in Table VIII. 

TABLE VIII 

Nitration of Chloronaphthalenebulfonyl Chlorides 

Position of Substituent and Reference(s) Position of Nitro Group 


l-Chloro-2-^ 

5- and 7- 

l-Chloro-3-* 

6- 

l-Chloro-4-^ 

and 8- 

l-Chloro-6-**» 

2- and 4- (?) 

l-Chloro-6-^ 

4- 

l-Chloro-7-J 

4- and 8- 

2.Chloro-5-i 

1- 

2.Chloro-6-i 

1- 

2-Chloro-7>-8 

1- 

2-Chloro-8-^ 

1- 


I C\ev% Chem.’^Zig., 17, 398 (1893). 

» Cleve, ibid., 17, 758 (1893). 

* Friedl&nder, KarameeBinte, and Schenk, Ber., 8$B, 40 (1022); (sulfonic acid nitrated). 

* Cleve, Ber., 25, 2485 (1892). 


The nitration of acenaphthenesulfonic acid*®* occurs as shown. 
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The nitration of phenolsulfonic acids may or may not result in dis¬ 
placement of the sulfo group depending upon the structure of the sub¬ 
stance nitrated and the reaction conditions. In general a position 
ortho or para to hydroxyl is always nitrated before the sulfo group is 
removed. This latter is unaffected if it is meta to the hydroxyl. 

Phenol-p-sulfonic acid and the methyl ether have been con¬ 
verted into the 2,6-dinitro compounds by the action of nitric acid. 
Mononitration of the phenolsulfonic acid can be effected by addition 
of potassium nitrate to the sulfuric acid solution. Anisole-p-sulfonyl 
chloride has been nitrated with nitric acid at —5° to the 2-nitro 
derivative.^®® Phenol-o-sulfonic acid nitrates para to hydroxyl and 
the 2,4-disulfonic acid may be converted into the 2,6-dinitro com¬ 
pound.®®® Phenol-m-sulfonic acid has been trinitrated.®®® Nitration 
of 2-chlorophenol-4-sulfonic acid ®®^ yields first the 6-nitro compound 
and then 4,6-dinitro-2-chlorophenoL 4-Chlorophenol-2-sulfonic acid 
behaves in an exactly analogous manner.®®® 2,6-Dichlorophenol-4- 
sulfonic acid has been reported®®® to nitrate to 2-nitro-6-chloro- 
phenol-4-sulfonic acid with loss of a chlorine atom. Nitration of 
2-bromo-6-nitrophenol-4-sulfonic acid ®^® yields 4,6-dinitro-2-bromo- 
phenol. 2-Bromophenol-4,6-disulfonic acid ®“ gives this and some 
4,6-dibromo-2-nitrophenol by a migration of a bromine atom. This 
last compound also arises from nitration of 2,4-dibromophenol-6-sul- 
fonic acid. 2,6-Diiodophenol-4-sulfonic acid ®^®® with nitric acid gives 
picric acid. The behavior of 2-hydroxy-3-iodo-5-sulfobenzoic acid is 
particularly interesting. By the action of nitric acid the iodo, sulfo, 
and carboxy groups are replaced successively, showing their order of 
replacement clearly.®^®** The 2- and 3-methylphenol-4-sulfonic acids ®^® 
nitrate in the 6-position. l-Methoxy-3-methylbenzene-4,6-disulfonyl 
chloride has been nitrated to the 2-nitro derivative.®^^ Treating 
p-cresol with two moles of nitric acid in sulfuric acid gives the 2-nitro- 
6-sulfonic acid.®^® 

By the action of nitric acid upon 2-methyl-6-iodophenoI-4-sulfonic 
acid both the iodo and sulfo groups are replaced.®^® 
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Nitration of tyrosine-3-sulfonic acid in sulfuric acid solution gives 
rise to 3,5-dinitrotyrosine.^^^ 


OH 

r^sosH 


+ 2HNO3 


CH2CHNH2C00H 


OH 

02Nf^N02 


+ H2SO4 + H2O 


V/ 

CH 2 CHNH 2 COOH 


Nitration of 2-naphthol-6-sulfonic acid yields a mixture of the 
1-nitro derivative (13%) and a dinitro compound (32%) of unknown 
composition.^^®® By further nitration as high as a 78% yield of a 
dinitro compound was isolated. l-Methoxynaphthalene-4-sulfonic 
acid with nitric acid gives the 4-nitro-l-methoxy compound with 
elimination of the sulfo group. 

By the action of nitrogen oxides upon aminosulfonic acids the sul¬ 
fonic acid group is replaced by a nitro group, the amine is diazotized 
and hydrolyzed to a phenol, and usually further nitration also takes 
place.-^® Thus even metanilic acid is reported to give 2,5-dinitro- 
phenol. Dimethylaniline-4-sulfonic acid yields what is presumably 
2,3,4-trinitrodimethylaniline, Nitrous acid gives p-nitrodimethylani- 
line and a nitrosulfonic acid.^^®® 

Diphenylamine-4-sulfonic acid with one mole of nitric acid in acetic 
acid solution gives 4'-nitrodiphenylamine-4-sulfonic acid. Further 
nitration produces finally the 2',4',6'-trinitrodiphenylamine-4-sulfonic 
acid whose structure is evident as it has also been obtained from 
sulfanilic acid and picryl chloride.^^^® Diphenylamine-4,4'-disulfonic 
acid nitrates first in the 2- and 2'-position8, further reaction replacing 
the sulfo groups. 

l-Naphthylamine-2,4,8-trisulfonic acid upon nitration undergoes re¬ 
placement of the 2- and 4-sulfo groups. The same dinitro compound 
was obtained from the sultam of l-aminonaphthalene-8-sulfonic 
acid.22i*» l-Amino-2-naphthol-4-sulfonic acid and the corresponding 
diazo compound nitrate in the fi-position. 

Treatment of 2-aminopyridine-5-sulfonic acid with fuming nitric 
acid in sulfuric acid solution results in substitution orthp to the 
amino group. 
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C. REACTION OF METAL SULFONATES WITH BASES AND SALTS 

The Reactions of Metal Sulfonates with Alkali 

The interaction of aromatic sulfonic acid salts and alkali at a high 
temperature has received much study, chiefly because of the industrial 
importance and scientific interest in the resulting phenols. AVhile 
phenol itself is now prepared to a large extent by other methods the 
majority of the common phenolic compounds including a variety of 
naphthol derivatives useful as dye intermediates are still obtained 
from sulfonic acids. Some limitations of this method for preparing 
phenolic substances may, however, be mentioned. The presence of a 
hydroxyl or amino group ortho or para to the sulfonic acid substituent 
has a profound effect in that the sulfo group is much less reactive, and 
when replacement does occur it is accompanied by rearrangement or 
complete decomposition of the molecule. The nitro group likewise in¬ 
terferes with phenol formation since in a fusion mixture it acts as an 
oxidizing agent with consequent complete breakdown of the nitrosul- 
fonic acid to ammonia, oxalic acid, and other products.^ However, in 
2,4-dinitrobenzenesulfonic acid the activating influence of the nitro 
groups is such that aqueous alkali readily gives 2,4-dinitrophenol.2® 
If a methyl group is present in the para position as in 4-nitrotoluene- 
2-sulfonic acid a mixture of dyestuffs related to stilbene results.-** On 
the other hand, 2-nitrotoluene-4-sulfonic acid goes over to 2-amino- 
4-sulfobenzoic acid.^® 

Benzenesulfonic Acid. It was reported simultaneously by Wurtz, 
Kekule, and Dusart® that heating potassium benzenesulfonate with 
potassium hydroxide at a high temperature converts it into phenol and 
potassium sulfite. Sodium hydroxide brings about the same change 
and because it is cheaper is always employed when the reaction is run 
on a large scale.* Several careful studies of the effect of reaction con¬ 
ditions upon the yield of phenol have been made. Excellent results 
are obtained with a 15% excess of sodium hydroxide, a fusion temper¬ 
ature of 350®, and a heating time of 15 minutes after all the sodium 
sulfonate is added, the yield of phenol attaining U6% of the theoretical 
amount. At a temperature as low as 300® the yield is nearly as good 
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provided the fusion time is 30 minutes and a 60% excess of alkali is 
used,® In essentially a confirmation of these results 94-96% yields of 
phenol have been reported ® for a 15- to 30-minute fusion time at 
320-330°, longer heating increasing the by-products at the expense of 
the phenol. The presence of up to 10% sodium sulfate in the fusion 
mixture did not change the yield, whereas 8% of sodium carbonate 
increased it slightly and iron or sodium chloride had an adverse effect. 
Rather surprisingly sodium chlorate has little effect on the phenol, 
only the sodium sulfite being oxidized. When the reaction is run on 
a small scale ^ (1 g. of sulfonate to 2.5 g. of alkali) fusions at 325° in 
the presence of oxygen give side reactions involving the loss of free 
hydrogen which reduces the yield of phenol to 90% whereas in an 
oxygen-free atmosphere it is practically quantitative. 

A variety of by-products has been separated from phenol fusion 
mixtures. If sodium benzenesulfonate is heated with dilute 10% so¬ 
dium hydroxide at high temperature and pressure considerable ben¬ 
zene ® is formed along with the phenol although this seems not to have 
been reported from fusion reactions. In the fusion mixture dehydro¬ 
genation apparently occurs in at least two different ways; there is 
the hydroxylation of the phenol by sodium hydroxide and also the 
loss of hydrogen between two benzene nuclei with the resultant forma¬ 
tion of derivatives of biphenyl. 

CeHsONa + NaOH C6H4(ONa)2 + Hz 

2C6H60Na (C6H40Na)2 + Hz 

Compounds which have been identified from these and other reactions 
include resorcinol, p-hydroxybiphenyl, 2,2'-dihydroxybiphenyl,® phenyl 
ether, and perhaps a trace of biphenyl. If the reaction is run at 350° 
with only a slight excess of alkali the by-products are more plentiful 
and numerous, the formation of a mixture of dihydroxybiphenyls, 
cokelike material, and even sodium carbonate having been observed.® 
Heating 5.5 moles of sodium hydroxide and 4 moles of sodium benzene¬ 
sulfonate to 350° for 5 hours gives among other things 48 g. of phenyl 
ether and a little thiophenol. To minimize side reactions it is desir- 

CeHeSOaNa + CeHsONa (CcH5)20 + NazSOa 

able to avoid a local over-concentration of sulfonate. This necessi¬ 
tates adding it in a finely divided condition with stirring. Slow addi¬ 
tion of a solution of the sulfonate to the fused alkali has been advo¬ 
cated,^* as the steam evolved serves to stir the mixture effectively. 
The formation of phenyl ether is kept at a minimum by adding some 
of the ether to the fusion mixture.^®^ 
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The phenyl sulfone occurring as a by-product in the preparation of 
sodium benzenesulfonate is claimed to give a 98% yield of phenol 
along with 2% of biphenyl when fused with alkali.® The presence of 
sodium m-benzenedisulfonate, another sulfonation by-product, is un¬ 
desirable as this reduces appreciably the yield of phenol, an effect also 
produced by resorcinol. 

Alkylbenzenesulfonic Acids. The presence of one or more alkyl 
groups in the benzene ring modifies the reaction of an aromatic sul¬ 
fonate with alkali in two respects. The by-products arc increased, 
the alkyl group in some reactions being oxidized to carboxyl, and the 
solubility of the sulfonate in the alkali may become so low as to inter¬ 
fere with the reaction. From the data available potassium hydroxide 
is a better solvent for alkali sulfonates than is the sodium compound, 
the former even dissolving p-cetylbenzenesulfonate. 

The o- and p-toluenesulfonic acids are readily converted to the 
cresols by potassium hydroxidc.^^ A mixture of potassium and sodium 
hydroxides containing not less than 28% of the potassium compound 
is also suitable but sodium p-toluenesulfonate is not appreciably sol¬ 
uble in sodium hydroxide, hence no reaction occurs. Short heating of 
the fusion mixture is desirable, and at 330° the evolution of hydrogen 
begins, indicating oxidation of the methyl group is becoming serious. 
Graebe and Kraft have observed that if lead dioxide is added to 
the fusion mixture the methyl group is oxidized to carboxyl, and 
strangely enough, the sulfo group is replaced by hydrogen. Benzoic 
acid and a trace of p-hydroxybenzoic acid were isolated from the 
fusion mixture. 

In the older literature are to be found brief descriptions of the prep¬ 
arations of many mono,^^ di,‘®’^^ tri,^® and tetraalkylphenols which 
contain only a few points of interest. In practically all of these re¬ 
actions potassium hydroxide was employed, and it is apparently not 
known whether the sodium compound could be substituted. Sempo- 
towski observed that potassium ethylbenzene-4-sulfonate with five 
parts of potassium hydroxide gives the phenol and p-hydroxybenzoic 
acid, the latter only becoming important after long heating. However, 
no definite temperature, time, or yields were given. Jacobsen re¬ 
ported that the xylenesulfonic acids give good yields of xylenols with 
two parts of potassium hydroxide, a hydroxytoluic acid occurring 
as a by-product from the fusion of the l,3-xylene-4-sulfonic acid. 
2-Methyl-5-isopropylbenzene8ulfonic acid gives in addition to car- 
vacrol a small amount of the acid resulting from the oxidation of the 
methyl group. Whether this is caused by the methyl being adjacent 
to the sulfonate or the isopropyl being less susceptible to the action 
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of the alkali is uncertain. Mcsitylenesulfonic acid when fused at 
285-295® with three parts of potassium hydroxide yields chiefly mesitol 
while when heated at 240-250® for a longer time most of the prod¬ 
uct is 2-hydroxy-3,5-dimethylbenzoic acid. In these fusions the potas¬ 
sium salt of the mesitol separates in a top layer of the reaction mix¬ 
ture at the higher temperatures while at 240-250® the mixture re¬ 
mains homogeneous and oxidation occurs. If lead oxide is added to 
the fusion mixture the product is bcnzene-l,3,5-tricarboxylic acid.^® 

Hydroxy acid formation has also been observed in the fusions of 
2,4,5-trimethylbenzenesulfonic acid/®® 2,3,4,6-tetramethylbenzenesul- 
fonic acid/’'*^ and the 2,3,5,6-tetramethyl compound.^^® The acid from 
2-ethyl-3,6-dimethylbenzenesulfonic acid results from oxidation of 
the ethyl group while from 2,6-dimethyl-4-ethylbenzenesulfonic acid 
is obtained 2-hydroxy-3-methyl-5-ethylbcnzoic acid. Pentamethyl- 
benzenesulfonic acid is converted into a mixture of hydroxy acids.^®** 

The action of alkali upon the p-cymenesulfonic acids has received 
more attention than the reactions just described because of the indus¬ 
trial usefulness of thymol and carvacrol. The best set of conditions 
Gibbs and Phillips found for preparing carvacrol was to heat one- 
tenth mole of the sulfonate with two moles of sodium hydroxide at 
350-360® for 6 hours in an autoclave, the yield being 70%. If the 
fusion mixture was in contact with the air the yield was reduced to 
60%. The presence of water in the mixture also reduced the yield for 
a given reaction time. Hixson and McKee were able to obtain a 
76% yield of a mixture of carvacrol and thymol based on the p-ey- 
mene sulfonatcd. Some 6 to 8% of thymol was present in the product. 
It was noted that some p-cymene was given off during the reaction, an 
observation not so far made for any other alkylated benzenesulfonate. 
Their results were based upon fusions carried out in ah open container. 

To obtain appreciable amounts of the sulfonic acid necessary to 
prepare thymol an indirect synthesis is necessary, but despite this, 
thymol preparation by this route has received considerable atten¬ 
tion.^^ The maximum yield of thymol from the sulfonic acid, amount¬ 
ing to 59% of the theoretical quantity, was obtained by fusing the 
sodium salt with two or three times its weight of potassium hydroxide 
at 350® for 30 minutes. Sodium hydroxide gives much poorer results, 
no yield larger than 15% having been reported. 

Closely analogous to the behavior of the dialkylbenzenesulfonic acids 
is that of 5-indanesulfonic acid. Heating an alkali salt of this with 
three or four parts of either sodium or potassium hydroxide at 
290-300® for 45 minutes gives over a 50% yield of the phenol. Similar 
results have been obtained from tetralinsulfonic acids.®^ 
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Halobenzenesulfonic Acids. Both halogen atoms and sulfo groups 
are replaced by hydroxyls when halobenzenesulfonic acids are treated 
with alkali at a high temperature; the preparation of hydroxysulfonic 
acids from the corresponding halogen compounds is made possible by 
a careful regulation of the reaction conditions or by the presence in 

TABLE IX 

Htdeoltsis with 60% Potassium Hydroxide 


4 . Potassium l-hronu^enzene-SyB-duulfonaJte 


Time, Hr. Temp., ®C. db 2 


3 

3 

2.5 

0.26 

1 

2 

3 

1 


130 

130 

152 

166 

166 

166 

166 

166 


Extent of Hydrolysis 


Hal., % 

One Sulfo Group, % 

11 

2.2 

21 

3.1 (trace CuSOO 

61 

11.9 

35 

6.7 

Complete 

18.0 

n 

19.6 

tt 

19.8 

it 

14.3 (Cu) 


B. Potassium iHMorobenzem-^^B-disulfoTuUe 

2 166 05 43.3 

6 166 Complete 47.7 


C. Potassium l<hlorobemene-$y4*^isuLfon^ 

0.6 166 82 27.5 

3 135 80 29.2 


Z). Potassium 14od6benzene-S’SuLfonate 

1 166 10.3 0.4 

2 166 30.8 2.9 


jB. Sodium l-iodobenzene-SyB-disulfonate 

2 166 95 29 

3 130 9.8 2.3 


the molecule of a group which activates the halogen. The synthesis 
of a halogenated phenol from a halogenated sulfonic acid on the other 
hand cannot ordinarily be accomplished. The results obtained in a 
number of reactions support the idea that aqueous alkali is less likely 
to remove a sulfo group and is therefore to be employed in place of 
fused alkali for preferential hydrolysis of the halogen. The reactions 
in which at least one sulfo group is not removed will be considered 
first. 

Heating p-chlorobenzenesulfonic acid with aqueous sodium hydrox¬ 
ide at 300® for 30 hours has been reported to give phenol-p*sulfonic 
acid. In the hydrolysis of 4-chloro, 4-bromo, and 3,4-dichloroben2ene- 
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sulfonic acid the presence of a lead salt and of a catalyst such as 
copper or copper salts gives increased yields of phenolsulfonic acid. 
2,5-Dichlorobenzenesulfonic acid at 170-190® loses the chlorine ortho 
to the sulfo group.^^ Either 3,4-dichlorobenzenesulfonic acid^^*^^*® or 
3-chloro-4-hydroxybenzenesulfonic acid^® when fused with alkali at 
250® gives catechol-4-sulfonic acid. The 5-methyl derivative behaves 
similarly.®®® 4-Hydroxy-5-chlorobenzene-l,3-disulfonic acid ®®^ with 
aqueous alkali below 200® gives the dihydroxydisulfonic acid. 

A quantitative study of the relative rates of hydrolysis for halogen 
and sulfo groups in a number of halobenzenesulfonic acids with 60% 
aqueous potassium hydroxide and with the fused alkali gave the results 
tabulated in Tables IX and X.®^ 

From A, Table IX, it is apparent that after the bromine has been 
exchanged for hydroxyl the sulfo group is practically inert to the 
alkali whereas the halogen is not stabilized by the presence of hy¬ 
droxyl. The presence of copper or cupric ions apparently increases 
the rate of hydrolysis for the halogen although the data are too lim¬ 
ited to be certain of this. Comparing B with A indicates that chlorine 
hydrolyzes more slowly than bromine since over 40% of the first sulfo 
group is lost before the halogen is completely removed. 

TABLE X 

Hydrolysis with Fused Potassium Hydroxide 
A, Potassium l^bromobemm€’St6-4isulfonate 


Time, Hr. Temp., ®C. ± 5 Hydrolysis of One Sulfo Group, % 
1 200 57.6 

3 200 58.2 

59.8 

3 255 98 

3 300 110 

B. Potassium l^hlorobenzene-Sfd^isulforiate 

3 200 76 

3 260 103 

3 310 131 


With fused alkali removal of the halogen atom was always complete 
At 200® or below apparently no sulfo group was removed after all th«. 
halogen had been hydrolyzed. 

Hydrolysis of the bromine in 4-bromo-3-nitrobenzenesulfonic acid,®* 
and the chlorine of 4-chloro-3,5-dinitro-, and 2-chloro-3,5-dinitroben- 
zenesulfonic acids ®® occurs readily with aqueous alkali, owing to the 
combined activating influences of the nitro and sulfo groups. A study 
of the relative activating influences of the nitro, sulfo, and carboxyl 
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groups showed the effect of the nitro group to be of a much higher 
order than the other two. The sulfo group activates an ortho or para 
halogen some three times as much as does carboxyl. 

There are a number of instances of the preferential hydrolysis of 
chlorine from chloronaphthalenesulfonic acids.®® For example, by the 
action of an aqueous sodium hydroxide solution upon 4- or 5-chloro- 
naphthalene-l-sulfonic acid, 4-chloronaphthalene-l,6-disulfonic acid, 
and 4-chloronaphthalene-l,3,6-trisulfonic acid at 200-250° there are 
produced the corresponding hydroxysulfonic acids. 

Reactions other than hydrolysis that involve replacement of the 
halogen are not numerous. They include the action of potassium phe- 
noxide,®®® sodium p-nitrothiophenoxide, or an aliphatic amine with 
a chlorinated sulfonic acid having a nitro or carboxyl group para or 
ortho to the chlorine. 

In a number of compounds both sulfo and halogen groups have been 
eliminated completely by treatment with alkali. Where chlorine or 
bromine is ortho, meta, or para to the sulfonate grouping fusion with 
alkali always yields resorcinol as the chief product.®^ p-Iodobenzene- 
sulfonic acid ®® likewise gives this compound. Similarly both 4-chloro- 
toluene-5-sulfonic acid ®® and 5-chloro or bromotoluene-3-sulfonic 
acid yield orcinol when heated at 280-300° with potassium hydrox¬ 
ide. On the other hand 3-bromotoluene-6-sulfonic acid has been re¬ 
ported to yield salicylic acid. 6-Chloro-l,3-xylene-4-sulfonic acid 
gives the dimethylresorcinol at 230-250°. 

Hydroxybenzenesulfonic Acids. o-Hydroxybenzenesulfonic acid 
gives only a small yield of catechol when fused at 330-360° with either 
sodium'*® or potassium®’^* hydroxide. Small amounts of resorcinol 
and hydroquinone have also been separated from the reaction mix¬ 
ture as well as some 2,4'-dihydroxybiphenyl.^®^ 4-Ethylphenol-2- 
sulfonic acid with potassium hydroxide gives a mixture of p-ethyl- 
phenol and 4-ethylcatechol. 

2-Hydroxy-5-chlorobenzenesuIfonic acid when treated with potas¬ 
sium hydroxide at 180-190° is reported to give some pyrogallol. The 
action of alkali upon p-hydroxybenzenesulfonic acid does not produce 
appreciable quantities of hydroquinone. From heating 10 g. of the 
sulfonate with 7 g. of sodium hydroxide in 50 ml. of water at 300° 
for 40 hours Willson and Meyer® obtained 0.2 g. of phenol and no 
hydroquinone. 2,4-Dihydroxybiphenyl ^® has been identified as one 
of the products. Sodium p-anisolesulfonate when fused with potas¬ 
sium hydroxide at 280° gives 10% of hydroquinone and 6% of 
catechol. 
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As might be expected from the fact that m-benzenedisulfonic acid 
is readily converted to resorcinol, 3«hydroxybenzenesulfonic acid yields 
the same product.*^*^ Resorcinol and hydroquinonesulfonic acids are 
converted into resorcinol and hydroquinone respectively by heating 
with potassium hydroxide. 

Aminobenzenesulfonic Acids. The behavior of aminosulfonic acids 
in the benzene series toward alkali fusion has been little studied. 
Metanilic acid is converted by sodium hydroxide at 280-290® into 
m-aminophenol whereas sulfanilic acid with potassium hydroxide lib¬ 
erates ammonia and at 350-355° a 77% yield of p-hydroxybenzene- 
sulfonic acid results. No aniline or potassium sulfite was isolated. 
2-Nitroaniline-4-sulfonic acid likewise is readily converted into the 
nitrophenolsulfonic acid.®® In 4-nitroacetanilide-3-sulfonic acid the 
acetamido group is eliminated below 100 ° with aqueous alkali. 

Sulfobenzoic Acids and Derivatives. The three sulfobenzoic acids 
give rise to the corresponding hydroxybenzoic acids in high yields 
(90-100%) when fused with potassium hydroxide.^®*®® The presence 
of lead dioxide in the fusion mixture has little effect upon the results.^ 
4-Chloro-3-sulfobenzoic acid ®® does not hydrolyze to the dihydroxy 
acid while for the 5-bromo-3-sulfobenzoic acid ®^ such a product is 
obtained. The alkylated sulfobenzoic acids ®® all react normally ex¬ 
cept for the 2,4-dimethyl-5-sulfo ®®® and 3,5-dimethyl-4-sulfo deriv¬ 
atives in which the sulfo substituent is replaced by hydrogen. 

When the carboxyl is attached to a side chain as in m-sulfophenyl- 
propionic acid the sulfo group is first replaced by hydroxyl and fur¬ 
ther heating oxidizes the whole side chain down to carboxyl. This oc¬ 
curs even more readily with the sulfocinnamic acids; the intermedi¬ 
ate hydroxycinnamic acids have not been isolated. Degradation to 
p-hydroxybenzoic acid likewise occurs when the sulfotruxilic acids®* 
are fused with alkali. 


H H 

HO 3 SC 6 H 4 C—CCOOH koh 


OH 

/\ 
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H H 
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The behavior of the sulfohydroxybenzoic acids is comparable to that 
of sulfonated phenols. 5-Sulfo-2-hydroxybenzoic acid (sulfosalicylic 
acid) ** gives a mixture of phenol and salicylic acid, while the 4-sulfo 
compound with potassium hydroxide at 230-240° yields 2,4-dihydroxy- 
benzoic acid ** (^-resorcylic acid) in a normal manner. Both 4-8ulfo- 
3-hydroxy and 3-sulfo-4-hydroxybenzoic acid give the dihydroxy 
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acid, although from the former compound another acid is also pro¬ 
duced. The chlorine of 3-chloro-4-hydroxy-5-sulfobenzoic acid is re¬ 
moved preferentially by potassium hydroxide at 180°. 4-Methoxy- 
3-sulfobenzoic acid with potassium hydroxide loses the methyl as well 
as the sulfo group to give the dihydroxy compound.®®** 

The sulfonated di®®®'®^ and tricarboxylic®®’®® acids react normally 
in every reaction. 

Benzaldehydesulfonic Acids. When benzaldehyde-o-sulfonic acid is 
heated with aqueous potassium hydroxide under pressure ®® at 220-240° 
the products are benzoic and salicylic acids. Benzaldehyde-p-sulfonic 
acid reacts similarly while for the meta isomer only the hydroxy acid 
has been reported.^® 

Benzenedisulfonic Acids. (See also p. 424.) Barth and Senhofer ^*** 
were responsible for demonstrating that it is possible to remove one 
of the sulfo groups from m-benzenedisulfonic acid without affecting 
the other. Heating the potassium salt with two to three times its 
weight of potassium hydroxide and a little water at 170-180° for 1 
hour gives the hydroxysulfonate. With 10% aqueous sodium hydrox¬ 
ide at 250° a 78% yield of the hydroxysulfonate results after 30 hours.® 
The much higher temperature needed under these conditions is note¬ 
worthy. Isolation of the product is somewhat difficult as its solubility 
behavior is similar to that of the inorganic salts present after neutral¬ 
izing the reaction mixture. It was known considerably earlier that 
fusion of the disulfonic acid with an excess of sodium hydroxide at 
270° or above gave resorcinol. Two procedures for carrying out the 
reaction may be mentioned. Using two to two and one-half moles of 
sodium hydroxide per sulfonate group and heating the fusion mixture 
in thin layers to 300-425° on sheet metal is claimed to give good 
results. If the customary fusion apparatus is employed, seven moles 
of alkali to one of the sodium benzenedisulfonate is necessary unless 
a stirrer is used when it may be reduced to five. Holding the tempera¬ 
ture first at 300-310° then raising to 318-320° gives best results.*^® 
The resorcinol was isolated by extracting the acidified fusion mixture 
with an ether-benzene mixture. 

Little study has been made of the fusion reactions of disulfonic acids 
where the two groups are other than meta to each other. Garick 
reported that p-benzenedisulfonic acid was converted into resorcinol 
by treatment with fused sodium hydroxide. 

Alkylbenzenedisttlfonic Acids. In the fusion of toluene-2,4-disul- 
fonic acid with alkali at 200° the sulfo group ortho to the methyl is 
removed.^® Higher temperatures produce 4-methylresorcinol.^® Tolu¬ 
ene-3,S-disulfonic acid is readily converted to orcinol.^^ m-Xylene- 
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2,4-disulfonyl chloride with potassium hydroxide gives the correspond¬ 
ing dimethylresorcinol.'^® The 6-chloro and 6-bromo derivatives of this 
are converted into the corresponding halodimethylresorcinol,"^®® a re¬ 
sult entirely unexpected in view of the behavior of other halogenated 
sulfonic acids. It is reported that mesitylenedisulfonic acid when 
heated with potassium hydroxide at 250° forms 2-hydroxymesityIenic 
acid quantitatively. 

Phenoldisulfonic Acids. The reactions of chlorophenoldisulfonic 
acids have been mentioned under the preparation of hydroxysulfonic 
acids. Phcnol-2,4-disulfonic acid with either sodium or potassium 
hydroxide yields a mixture of catechol and catechol-4-sulfonic acid. 
It has been reported that resorcinol-4,6-disulfonic acid reacts with 
potassium hydroxide to give phloroglucinol in small yield. The main 
products, however, are resorcinol and resorcinol-4-sulfonic acid.®®** 

Anilinedisulfonic Acid. Aniline-2,5-disulf()nic acid,®®*’ obtained by 
sulfonation of metanilic acid, when fused with sodium hydroxide yields 
3-arainophenol-4-sulfonic acid. 

Disulfobenzoic Acids. It is possible to replace either one®^ or 
both ®^ of the sulfo groups of 3,5-disulfobenzoic acid without removing 
the carboxyl. Adams and Graves ®®** obtained a 30% yield of the di¬ 
hydroxy acid by fusing the sulfonate with potassium hydroxide for 8 
hours at 250°. The yield was much improved ®®*’ by fusing the barium 
salt with a mixture of sodium and potassium hydroxides at 290-310°. 
These results have been confirmed.®* A 63% yield of the dihydroxy 
compound was readily isolated. The ready availability of this acid 
is of importance in the preparation of various naturally occurring 
5-substituted resorcinols. It should be mentioned that the second step 
in the fusion reaction, the conversion of 3-sulfo-5-hydroxybenzoic acid 
into the dihydroxy compound, has been described.®® 

2,4-Disulfobenzoic acid ®®** as well as the isomeric methyl-3,5-disul- 
fobenzoic acids ®®^ have also been converted to the corresponding di¬ 
hydroxy compounds. 

Benzene- and Phenoltrisulfonic Acids. The behavior of sym-ben- 
zenetrisulfonic acid toward fused alkali at various temperatures has 
received considerable study. Senhofer ®^ showed that at 150° one 
sulfo group is replaced, the second coming off at 240°. Since the di- 
hydroxysulfonic acid is quite stable careful regulation of the tempera¬ 
ture used in its preparation is not important, anywhere in the range 
240-260° being suitable.®® Best results are obtained when the sodium 
benzenetrisulfonate is fused with six times its weight of sodium hy¬ 
droxide. Less alkali gives a mixture of products from which none of 
the dihydroxy compound could be isolated. Barth and Schreder ®* re- 
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ported that fusion of the trisulfonate with sodium hydroxide for 10 
minutes produces a 25-30% yield of phloroglucinol. Since these in¬ 
vestigators did not specify the temperature or ratio of reactants it is 
not possible to duplicate their experiment exactly but recently it was 
found that when heated with three times its w^eight of sodium hy¬ 
droxide at 335° the sulfonate gave no appreciable amount of phloro¬ 
glucinol for either a 10-minute or l-hour reaction period. It is prob¬ 
able that other unreported attempts to duplicate Barth and Schreder's 
experiment have been made without success as it offers a possibility of 
obtaining phloroglucinol cheaply. 

Phenol-2,4, 6 -trisulfonic acid with potassium hydroxide gives cate¬ 
chol-4, 6 -disulfonic acid,®° which by acid hydrolysis yields catechol. 
Alkali completely decomposes trisulfo-m-hydroxybenzoic acid.*^ 

Biphenylsulfonic Acids and Other Polyring Acids. The conversion 
of sulfonated biphenyls into the corresponding hydroxy compounds 
offers little that is novel. 4-Hydroxybiphenyl and several dihy- 
droxybiphenyls have been prepared from the sulfonic acids as has 
a 4-methoxyhydroxybiphenyl of uncertain structure.®^ 4,4'-Dihydrox- 
ybiphenyl-2,2'-disulfonic acid and the 3,3'-dihydroxy-4,4'-disulfonic 
acid are reported to give the corresponding tetrahydroxybiphenyls. 

A dibenzyldisulfonic acid gives with fused potassium hydroxide 
first the mono, then the dihydroxy compound together with some 
p-hydroxybenzoic acid. This last product indicates the structure of 
the original acid. On the other hand all benzophenonesulfonic acids 
are completely split into compounds containing a single ring. The 
2 -sulfonic acid^® yields benzoic acid and benzenesulfonic acid while 
for the 3,3'-disulfonic acid only 3-hydroxybcnzoic acid has been iso¬ 
lated.®® p-Toluic acid was the only identified product resulting from 
4-methylbenzophenone-2'-sulfonic acid.^^® The behavior of benzo- 
phenone derivatives makes that of fluorencsulfonic acids understand¬ 
able.^®^ Not only is a sulfo group replaced but also the methylene is 
oxidized to a ketone linkage, the final product being a hydroxybiphen- 
ylcarboxylic acid. spm-Tetraphenylethanetetrasulfonic acid ^®® and 
also the tetraphenylethylene ^®® derivative have been reported to give 
tetrahydroxy compounds when fused with potassium hydroxide. 

Naphthalenesulfonic Acids. The two naphthalenesulfonic acids ^®* 
are readily converted into the corresponding naphthols by fusion with 
three parts of sodium or potassium hydroxide at 300-320®. The so¬ 
dium naphthoxide separates out as a layer on the fused sodium hydrox¬ 
ide. Naphthalene is a by-product of the reactions.^®® 


CioHrSOsNa + NaOH CioHg + Na 2 S 04 
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The naphthols have likewise been obtained by heating the sulfonates 
to 300° with 10% aqueous sodium hydroxide.® It has been noted ^ that 
hydrogen is evolved from the fusion mixture of the /^-sulfonate when 
the reaction is carried out in contact with the air but is not formed in 
a nitrogen atmosphere. Hence a closed container is advantageous in 
preventing side reactions. 

Derivatives of Naphthalenesulfonic Acids. Many complex naphthol 
derivatives that are of value as dye intermediates have been prepared 
by treating the readily obtainable sulfonic acids with alkali at a high 
temperature. Most of the descriptions of the procedures employed 
are given only in the older patent literature and lack the reliability 
that might be desired. However, a few conclusions may be drawn re¬ 
garding the effect of substituents and the location of the sulfo group 
upon the manner in which reactions proceed. In general a-sulfonic 
acids are more reactive toward alkali than are the )8-compounds.^®® 
As in the benzene series an amino group para to the sulfonic acid sub¬ 
stituent is removed as ammonia whereas the m-amino group is un¬ 
affected. The amino group is also activated when in the peri position. 
For the )5-naphtholsulfonic acids the reaction with alkali requires a 
much higher temperature for the 6-suIfonic acid than for the 7-isomer. 
This is not surprising because the 6-position here is analogous to the 
para position in the phenol nucleus and it is only at a high tempera¬ 
ture that a phenol-p-sulfonate reacts with fused alkali. 

Conversion of alkylnaphthalenesulfonic acids into the naphthols has 
been investigated only occasionally. l-Methylnaphthalene-4-,^®^ 6-, 
and 7-sulfonic acids and the 2-methylnaphthalene-6- and 8-sulfonic 
acids have been converted into the methylnaphthols by potassium 
hydroxide. l-Benzylnaphthalene-4-sulfonic acid and several di- 
methylnaphthalenesulfonic acids have been similarly treated. No 
mention was made of the alkyl groups undergoing oxidation by the 
alkali. 

Many reactions in which hydroxynaphthalenesulfonic acids have 
been converted into the dihydroxy compounds are on record with¬ 
out an abnormal reaction occurring. l,6-Dihydroxynaphthalene-3- 
sulfonic acid yields the trihydroxy compound below 270°. 

As in the benzene series, sulfonaphthalenecarboxylic acids are con¬ 
verted into hydroxy compounds without affecting the carboxyl group.^^* 
This is also true for hydroxysulfocarboxylic acids and sulfodicar- 
boxylic acids except for 2-sulfo-l,8-naphthalic acid which is 

converted by fused sodium hydroxide into 7-hydroxynaphtheic acid. 
However at 150° with potassium hydroxide both carboxyls are re- 
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tained. The 4-sulfo-l,8-naphthalic acid reacts similarly.1-Cy- 
anonaphthalene-8-sulfonic acid when heated with alkali in alcohol 
solution yields l-aminonaphthalene-8-carboxylic acid, the ammonia 
from the cyano group replacing the sulfur. 

The behavior of aminonaphthalenesulfonic acids is variable and de¬ 
pendent upon the structure, upon the concentration of the alkali em¬ 
ployed, and upon the reaction temperature. A comprehensive inves¬ 
tigation of the reactions that a variety of amino acids undergoes with 
aqueous sodium hydroxide of various concentrations has been reported 
by Fierz.^^® A mixture of compounds always resulted, because of the 
occurrence of simultaneous and consecutive reactions. These were: 
replacement of the sulfo group by (1) hydroxyl, or (2) hydrogen, and 
(3) replacement of the amino group by hydroxyl. Thus 1-aminonaph- 
thalene-4-sulfonic acid (naphthionic acid) yields varying amounts of 
1-naphthol and l-naphthol-4-sulfonic acid together with a trace of 
1,4-dihydroxy naphthalene, but no aminonaphthol. On the other hand, 
l-aminonaphthalene-8-sulfonic acid gives chiefly the dihydroxynaph- 
thalene, l-naphthylamine, and smaller amounts of l-naphthol-8-sul- 
fonic acid and l-amino-8-naphthol. For the l-aminonaphthalene-5- 
sulfonic acid the results are still different, the dihydroxy and amino- 
hydroxy compounds predominating, up to 8% of naphthylamine and 
no more than a trace of l-naphthol-5-8ulfonic acid being isolated. The 
l-aminonaphthalene-6-sulfonic acid when heated to 260® with 50% 
sodium hydroxide for 3 hours gives rise to more of a naphtholsulfonic 
acid, believed to be the 1,5-compound, than anything else. The dihy- 
droxynaphthalene, naphthylamine, and aminonaphthol were present in 
lesser amounts. The 1,7-aminosulfonic acid under the same conditions 
is converted into equal amounts of the l-naphthol-T-sulfonic acid and 
the aminonaphthol, together with a trace of dihydroxy compound. For 
further details the original must be consulted. 

With fused alkali aminonaphthalenesulfonic acids show less tend¬ 
ency to exchange the amino groups for hydroxyls than in aqueous 
solution. Thus l-aminonaphthalene-3-,'^® 5-,^^® 7-,^®^ and 8- sul¬ 
fonic acids have been converted to the aminonaphthols while the 4-sul- 
fonic acid still loses the amino group first. 2-Aminonaphthalene-7- 
sulfonic acid also yields the aminonaphthol.^^® In the case of 1-amino- 
8-chloronaphthalene-4-sulfonic acid it is claimed that the chlo¬ 
rine is preferentially eliminated. l,8-Diaminonaphthalene-4-sulfonic 
acidi24& l-amino-8-naphthol-4-sulfonic acid both yield the 1,8- 
dihydroxysulfonic acid with loss of ammonia. Loss of the 1-amino 
group might be expected; the loss of the 8-amino group before the 
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sulfo substituent is affected is due to the stabilizing action of the 
hydroxyl on the sulfur-carbon bond. 

Conversion of naphthalenedisulfonic acids to the dihydroxy com¬ 
pounds^®* occurs without rearrangement. However, naphthalene-1,3- 
disulfonic acid and its substitution products may be broken down 
to toluic acid derivatives and acetic acid or yield a trihydroxynaph- 
thalene. As with benzene derivatives it is usually possible to remove 
one sulfo group to give a hydroxy sulfonic acid. This has been re¬ 
ported for naphthalene-1,5-,^®^ -2,6-,^®* and -2,7- ^®® disulfonic acids. 

2-Hydroxynaphthalene-3,6-disulfonic acid with dilute alkali is con¬ 
verted into 2,3-dihydroxynaphthalene,^*° one sulfonic acid group being 
replaced by hydroxyl and the other by hydrogen. Other hydroxynaph- 
thalenedisulfonic acids act normally,^®®'"'one sulfo group undergoing 
replacement by hydroxyl. Apparently no trihydroxynaphthalene has 
been made by this reaction. However, the l,8-dihydroxy-3,6-disul- 
fonic acid^®® yields l,3,8-trihydroxynaphthalene-6-sulfonic acid read¬ 
ily. l-Hydroxy-4,7-disulfo-2-naphthoic acid has been reported to 
lose the carboxyl and the 7-sulfo group is replaced by hydroxyl when 
the compound is heated with aqueous alkali. Several other hydroxy- 
disulfonaphthoic acids have been converted into dihydroxysulfo- 
naphthoic acids. 

The behavior of the aminodisulfonic acids is complicated because 
either the amino or one or both sulfo groups may be replaced by hy¬ 
droxyl. It seems highly probable that in every reaction more or less 
complicated mixtures result. The inadequacy of the older patent liter¬ 
ature on this point makes it unwise to attempt to draw conclusions 
from the results reported. The number of aminodisulfonic acids which 
yield aminonaphtholsulfonic acids is, however, large and several of 
the latter are important dye intermediates. There are also at least 
two instances of dihydroxynaphthalenesulfonic acids resulting.^®® 
Here the amino group is para to one of the sulfo substituents and re¬ 
acts as it does in naphthionic acid. Ammonia is also lost from 8-ami- 
no-l-naphthol-2,4-disulfonic acid, the -5,7-disulfonic acid,^®^ and from 
the 4,6-disulfonic acid ^®® by treatment with hot aqueous sodium hy¬ 
droxide. On the other hand 2,3-diaminonaphthalene-6,8-disulfonic 
acid loses the 8-sulfo group and also one sulfo group of the 1,5- 
diamino-3,7-disulfonic acid is replaced.^^® 

The action of alkali upon naphthalenetrisulfonic acids leads to re¬ 
placement of one^^^ or two^*®»^^® sulfo groups by hydroxyl but the 
trihydroxy compound reacts further to yield a hydroxytoluic acid if 
two of the hydroxyls are meta. The occurrence of rearrangements in 
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these reactions has not been studied. 2-Hydroxynaphthalene-3,6,8- 
trisulfonic acid gives a mixture of dihydroxydisulfonic acids while 
for the 1-hydroxy-2,4,8-and -3,6,8-trisulfonic acids the 

8-suIfo group is replaced. In the latter compound the 3-substituent 
may also be forced to react.^^" What is believed to be the 1-hydroxy- 
3,5,7-trisulfonic acid reacts with alkali first in the 3-position. Both 
the 3- and 5-sulfo groups of 2-hydroxy-3,5,7-trisulfonic acid have 
been replaced by hydroxyls. 

The l-aminonaphthalene-2,5,7- and 3,5,7- trisulfonic acids and 
the 2-amino-2,5,7-acid readily exchange the 5-sulfo group for hy¬ 
droxyl whereas the l-amino-3,6,8- ^***^^^ and -4,6,8- trisulfonic acids 
lose the 8-sulfo group easily. As might be expected the pcnsultam of 
the l-amino-2,4,8-trisulfonic acid^”*®*^®® loses ammonia and also the 
8-sulfo group. However, by varying the reaction conditions the hy¬ 
droxyl may be introduced in the 8-position without loss of ammonia.^®® 
This is analogous to the behavior of l-amino-2,4,6,8- and -3,4,6,8- 
tetrasulfonic acids which also undergo replacement of the 8-sulfo 
groups. 

Anthracenesulfonic Acids. The anthracenc-l- and -2-sulfonic acids 
are converted into the hydroxyanthracenes (anthrols) by a fusion with 
potassium hydroxide at 180-300° or by treatment with strong aque¬ 
ous sodium hydroxide in an autoclave at 230-290°, the required 
temperature depending upon the compound and the amount of water 
present. As for the naphthalenesulfonic acids the 1-sulfo group is the 
more reactive and the more dilute the aqueous alkali the higher must 
be the temperature to complete the reaction in a given time. Yields 
of 95-98% of the anthrol were obtained when the 1-sulfonic acid was 
heated with an equal weight of potassium hydroxide and twice its 
weight of water for 7 hours at 230°. When sodium hydroxide was 
used the heating required was 10 hours at 240°. Heating the 2-sulfonic 
acid with three parts of sodium hydroxide and three of water at 290° 
from 4 to 5 hours was found to give the best results; with the 
potassium hydroxide a temperature of 270° was sufficient. Anthra- 
cenedisulfonic acids upon fusion with potassium hydroxide give first 
hydroxysulfonic acids then dihydroxyanthracenes.^®® 9,10-Dihydro- 
anthracene-2-sulfonic acid with alkali goes over to anthracene and 
dihydroanthracene.^®^ 

Anthraquinonesulfonic Acids. The conversion of anthraquinonesul- 
fonic acids into alizarin and other dyes by the action of fused alkali 
has received detailed investigation because of its technical importance. 
Sulfonated anthraquinones are converted into hydroxy compounds at 
a lower temperature than are the anthracene derivatives. Anthra- 
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quinque-l-sulfonic acid is hydrolyzed by aqueous sodium carbonate 
at 200° while with aqueous sodium hydroxide reaction occurs at a 
lower tcmperature.^®^®'^®® Calcium or barium hydroxide solutions at 
180-200° bring about the same change without the occurrence of 
ring-splitting or oxidation, side reactions noticeable when alkali hy¬ 
droxides are employed. Anthraquinone-2-sulfonic acid is converted 
to the hydroxy compound at 160-165° with 20% sodium hydroxide 
or dilute calcium or barium hydroxide.^®-®* Fusion with sodium hy¬ 
droxide brings about the well-known conversion to alizarin, a reaction 
which is, however, not complete unless carried out in the presence 
of oxidizing agents such as potassium nitrate or chlorate.^®® Fusion of 
anthraquinone-2,6- or 2,7-disulfonic acid with sodium hydroxide gives 
a little of the dihydroxyanthraquinone but the main product is a tri¬ 
hydroxy dcrivative,^®^ the 2,6-acid giving the 1,2,6-trihydroxy com¬ 
pound (flavopurpurin), the 2,7-acid being converted into the 1,2,7-tri- 
hydroxyanthraquinone (anthrapurpurin). When 2-hydroxyanthra- 
quinone-3-sulfonic acid is heated with sodium hydroxide to 190° the 
alizarin-3-sulfonic acid results, a case of oxidation without accom¬ 
panying replacement of the sulfo group.^®® In general hydroxyanthra- 
quinonesulfonic acids, unlike analogous compounds in the benzene se¬ 
ries, have their sulfo groups readily replaced by hydroxyl even when 
the resulting compound has two such groups ortho to each other.^®® 
Most of the complex hydroxy compounds useful as dyes which have 
been obtained from sulfonic acids have been prepared by heating the 
sulfonates with aqueous alkali under pressure, the base most fre¬ 
quently being that of an alkaline earth metal.^^® 

Phenanthrenesulfonic Acids and Derivatives. When the potas¬ 
sium or barium salt^^^ of phenanthrene-2- or -3-sulfonic acid is 
fused wdth three times its weight of potassium hydroxide at 300-325° 
it was found possible to isolate a 72% yield of the pure phenanthrol. 
The results obtained with a mixture of phenanthrenedisulfonic acids 
were even more satisfactory.^^® Although no proof is available, it is 
unlikely that rearrangements occurred in these reactions as rearrange¬ 
ments are usually limited to reactions where the replaced groups arc 
ortho or para to one another in the same aromatic ring. The disulfo- 
nation of a compound containing two rings which substitute with 
equal ease never leads to the introduction of both sulfo groups into 
one ring in more than traces. 

The monosulfonic acids derived from rctcne have likewise been con¬ 
verted to hydroxy compounds by fusion with potassium hydroxide.^^* 
Phenanthrenequinone-3-sulfonic acid has been reported to give 
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3-phenanthrol when fused with potassium hydroxide while with a 50% 
aqueous solution phenanthrene-3-sulfonic acid and fluorenone are pro¬ 
duced. 

Sulfonic Acids of Miscellaneous Cyclic Compounds. The abnormal 
behavior of accnaphthene-3-sulfonic acid is noteworthy; alkali fu¬ 
sion yields acenaphthylene. 



HC=CH 


\Ax 


+ Na2S03 + H2O 


When fluorene-2,7-disulfonic acid is treated with fused alkali the 
methylene group is oxidized and hydrolyzed to carboxyl as well as 
the sulfo groups being replaced by hydroxyl. 

Several hydroxy derivatives of heterocyclic compounds have been 
prepared from sulfonic acids but these, except for an acridine deriva¬ 
tive, are polycyclic compounds in w^hich the sulfo group is attached to 
a homocyclic ring. Thus quinoline-8-sulfonic acid yields the hydroxy 
compound when heated with aqueous sodium hydroxide under pres- 
sure^^® at 180°. Carbazole-2,3,6,8-tetrasulfonic acid when heated at 
200° with sodium hydroxide loses the 2-sulfo group whereas at higher 
temperatures hydroxyls are introduced at both the 2- and 8-posi- 
tions. Previously it had been claimed that one hydroxyl was intro¬ 
duced into the 2,7-disulfonic acid by alkali at 270-290°. 

The sulfonic acids obtained from acridine by reaction with sulfurous 
acid or sodium bisulfite are reconverted into acridine by treatment 
with alkali.^®^ 


Replacement of the Sulfo by the Amino Group 

Reaction with Sodamide. As might be anticipated, because of the 
analogy between the water and ammonia systems, sodamide reacts 
with sulfonic acid salts to give amines. Likewise just as a by-product 
in a fusion of an alkali benzenesulfonate with sodium hydroxide is 
phenyl ether, with sodamide diphenylamine results. 

Heating potassium benzenesulfonate^®* with sodamide gives only 
about a 10% yield of aniline together with a little diphenylamine, but 
if naphthalene is added to the mixture the yield is raised to about 
30% when the temperature is 160°. It was suggested^®*® that the 
formation of diphenylamine occurred because of the presence of some 
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disodamide (Na 2 NH) in the reagent, but it seems just as reasonable 
that sodanilide (NaNHCeHfi) from sodamide and aniline was respon¬ 
sible. 


CeHsSOsK + CeHsNHNa (C 6 H 5 ) 2 NH + NaKSOs 
Only a trace of m-phenylenediamine was obtained from sodium 
m-benzenedisulfonate and phenol-p-sulfonic acid gave no amino- 
phenol.^®^*' The results obtained in the naphthalene scries have been 
much more favorable. While sodium )S-naphthalenesulfonate gave 
only 32% of /^-naphthylamine, 2-naphthol-6-sulfonic acid yields as 
high as 51 % of the aminonaphthol. In the most favorable experiment 
50 g. of the sulfonate, 75 g. of sodamide and 60 g. of naphthalene were 
heated for 40 minutes at 230-240°. Technical 2-naphthol-7-sulfonic 
acid gave 57% of a complex mixture of aminonaphthols from which 
some l-amino-6-naphthol w^as isolated in addition to the expected 
product.^** 2-Naphthol-8-sulfonic acid gave similar results while 
from 2-naphthol-l-sulfonic acid a 60% yield of an aminonaphthol of 
undetermined structure was obtained. 

l-Naphthol-5- and 8-sulfonic acids are converted into amino¬ 
naphthols but no definite product could be obtained from naphtholdi- 
sulfonic acids. Sodium anthraquinone-2-sulfonate gives a violent re¬ 
action with sodamide at 200° but the yield of amine isolated was 
negligible. 

Reaction of Ammonia. If the sulfo group is activated as in 2,4-di- 
nitrobenzenesulfonic acid, heating with ammonia in a sealed tube 
readily gives the amine. There are also several instances in the 
naphthalene and anthraquinone series where sulfo groups have been 
found to be replaceable by heating with ammonia. lSraphthalene-1,3,5- 
trisulfonic acid w^hen heated with ammonia and sodium hydroxide 
under pressure is converted to l,3-diaminonaphthalene-5-sulfonic acid. 
Here the sulfo groups may first be replaced by hydroxyls but this 
could hardly be true for the action of ammonia and ammonium chlo¬ 
ride on l-aminonaphthalene-3,6-disulfonic acid or the correspond¬ 
ing hydroxydisulfonic acid which both yield 1,3-diaminonaphthalene- 
6-sulfonic acid. The l,3-diamino-8-sulfonic acid has been similarly 
obtained.^®® l-Naphthol-3,5,7- and 3,6,8-trisulfonic acids ^®® are con¬ 
verted to the 1,3-diaminodisulfonic acids by the ammonia-ammonium 
chloride treatment. 

In the anthraquinone series it has been found that the 1- and 
2- sulfonic acids and the 2,6-disulfonic acid are converted into 
the corresponding amino compounds by heating with ammonia in 
water solution under pressure at 180°. Under these conditions the 
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2,7-disulfonic acid gives chiefly the aminosulfonic acid, only one sulfo 
group undergoing replacement.This aminosulfonic acid when 
autoclaved with 27% ammonia and arsenic acid at 180® for 24 hours 
giA^es the diamino compound.^*** Quantitative data for the reaction of 
the anthraquinonc mono- and disulfonic acids with ammonia have 
been reported by Lauer.^®® The addition of disodium arscnite to the 
reaction mixture apparently facilitates the replacement, a 92-94% 
yield of 2-aminoanthraquinone having been reported for a reaction in 
which this salt was added.^^® Presumably also the reaction is aided 
by the presence of sodium dichromate but the maximum yield re¬ 
ported after a systematic study was 63% of the theoretical amount. 

Replacement of the Sijlfo Group by Carboxyl 

Reaction with Sodium Formate. The discovery that heating sodium 
formate alone gave hydrogen and sodium oxalate indicating the mo¬ 
mentary existence of a free carboxyl group led Meyer to investigate 
the behavior of salts of sulfonic acids when heated with this compound. 
Sodium benzenesulfonate was found to be too high melting to enter 
into a reaction, but the potassium salt gave sodium benzoate readily 
although in low yield. This reaction was then applied by Meyer and 
others to sulfonates derived from a number of alkylbenzenes and 
naphthalene with similar results. Usually the yield of acid has not 
been reported, but judging by the results obtained with sodium naph- 
thalene-l-sulfonate it is in the neighborhood of 5 to 10%. The 
m- and p-sulfobenzoic acids yield iso- and terephthalic acids 

respectively and the reaction also works for 4-sulfo-3-methylbenzoic 
acid and toluene-2,4-disulfonic acid,-®* but sulfoterephthalic acid 

is reduced to terephthalic acid and sodium sulfite while 4-bromo-3- 
sulfobenzoic acid and the chlorine compound give a mixture of 
isophthalic, terephthalic, and benzoic acids but no trace of the tricar¬ 
boxylic acid. The reducing action of the sodium formate also func¬ 
tions when p-chlorobenzoic acid is fused with it, benzoic acid result¬ 
ing.^®® The tricarboxylic acid was likewise not obtained when 3,5-di- 
sulfobcnzoic acid was fused with potassium formate, the sole acid 
isolated being isophthalic, but 6-sulfoisophthalic acid does give the 
tricarboxylic acid. 2 ®® 

Reaction with Alkali Cyanides and Ferrocyanides. A more satisfac¬ 
tory method for converting sulfonic acids into carboxylic acids than by 
fusion of the sulfonates with sodium formate is to convert them first 
into the cyanides and then to hydrolyze. The yield of cyanide varies 
from a trace for some of the substituted sulfonic acids to about 60% 
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with the naphthalenesulfonic acids. Most investigators who have 
compared an alkali cyanide with potassium ferrocyanide in this reac¬ 
tion prefer the latter because of the better yields as well as its low 
toxicity. Success in carrying out the reaction depends upon having the 
reactants dry and intimately mixed and employing a container such 
that the whole mass may be brought to a high temperature. A piece 
of iron pipe with proper fittings has been used with good results. At 
least a 100 % excess of cyanide is advantageous. 

The preparation of benzonitrile by heating potassium benzenesulfo- 
nate with potassium cyanide and with potassium ferrocyanide 
has been mentioned but not thoroughly investigated. 3-Chloro and 

3- bromobenzenesulfonic acids give low yields of isophthalonitrile 
while for the para isomers up to 20 % of terephthalonitrile results 
if the mixture is distilled in 10-g. portions. Refluxing potassium 
>w-nitrobenzenesulfonate with aqueous potassium cyanide gives a 
complex mixture of sulfonated carboxylic acids. 

Ortho and p-toluenesulfonic acids p-cymenesulfonic 

acid with potassium cyanide give small yields of the nitriles. Heat¬ 
ing three parts of potassium 1 -naphthalenesulfonate with two 
parts of potassium ferrocyanide gives a 50% yield of crude 1 -naphtho- 
nitrile containing some naphthalene. Ammonium carbonate is also 
foniied in large quantities. Results comparable to these have been 
obtained more recently by distilling equimolecular amounts of the so¬ 
dium sulfonate and sodium cyanide.^**® From distilling 1 kg. of sodium 
2-naphthalenesulfonate with one-half its weight of 70% potassium 
cyanide (the remainder was mostly potassium cyanate) the yield of 
crude (80-90%) nitrile was reported^-® to be 410 g. Other products 
noted were naphthalene, water, hydrogen sulfide, ammonium carbon¬ 
ate, and ammonium cyanide. Increasing the amount of cyanide in¬ 
creased the yield only slightly. The yield was a little better when the 
potassium sulfonate was utilized and poorer with the calcium salt. It 
has also been claimed that the yield is higher when potassium ferro¬ 
cyanide is used. 

Potassium biphenyl-4-sulfonate is converted into the nitrile in fair 
yields by heating with either potassium cyanide or ferrocyanide.^^® 
In the latter reaction after hydrolysis there was obtained 100 g. of 

4 - phenylbenzoic acid from 300 g. of biphenyl used as the starting 
material. 

Potassium 2-,-^® 3 . 225,220 ^nd 9 - 2206,221 phenanthrenesulfonates 
have been converted into the nitriles in yields of approximately 40% 
or better by distilling with potassium ferrocyanide. 
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From heating potassium acenaphthenc-3-sulfonate with potassium 
ferrocyanide acenaphthylene results. 

A number of disulfonic acids has been converted into dinitriles but 
the yields are somewhat less than obtained with the monosulfonic 
acids. Potassium benzene-m-disulfonate when heated with po¬ 

tassium cyanide gives a 15% yield of the crude dinitrile. The 1,4- 
disulfonate has likewise been utilized in this reaction.^^*®'--®*’*^®® Con¬ 
siderably better results (25-40% yields) have been obtained from 
potassium naphthalene-2,7-disulfonate than from the 2,6-isomer 
(10-14% yields) but this may have been due to a difference in reaction 
conditions. Distillation of potassium biphenyl-4,4'-disulfonate with 
potassium cyanide in a stream of carbon dioxide gives a lower yield 
of the nitrile than was obtained in the case of the monosulfonate.®^^ 
A potassium pyrenedisulfonate behaves anomalously in that a mix¬ 
ture of pyrene mono- and dinitriles is formed. 

One other reaction may be mentioned. Jackson and Wing reported 
that potassium benzenetrisulfonate upon distillation wdth potassium 
cyanide gives some of the nitrile of trimesic acid.®®^ 

Replacement of Sulfo by Sulfhydryl and Sulfide Groups 

Reaction with Alkali Hydrosulfide. From analogy one would ex¬ 
pect potassium hydrosulfide to react with the salt of a sulfonic acid 
just as does potassium hydroxide. While this reaction has not been 
studied comprehensively it appears that the yields are too low for it 
to have much practical interest. Stadler ^®® observed that the dry dis¬ 
tillation of sodium benzenesulfonate and potassium hydrosulfide under 
reduced pressure gives some thiophenol. If a saturated solution of the 
sulfide is used and the mixture heated under pressure at 275® for 3 
hours ^®® a brown dye is the chief product, only a trace of a thiol being 
formed. Neither here nor in the reaction of m-benzenedisulfonate was 
the chief product identified. Sodium 2-naphthalenesulfonate was con¬ 
verted into a mixture of 2-naphthol, 2-thionaphthol, and the disulfide. 
The yield of thionaphthol was foimd to be unusually variable for no 
apparent reason. When potassium sulfide was present the yield of 
2-naphthol was increased. If the sulfo group is activated as in 2,4- 
dinitrobenzenesulfonic acid, however, the reaction with aqueous potas¬ 
sium hydrosulfide occurs at room temperature 2 ®^ to give 2,4-dinitro- 
thiophenol. Anthraquinone-2-sulfonic acid®®® is nearly as reactive, 
the potassium salt undergoing double decomposition with sodium hy¬ 
drosulfide in aqueous solution at the boiling point. 
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Reaction with Salts of Thiols. The reactivity of the anthraquinone- 
sulfonic acids toward sodium hydrosulfide suggests that they would 
also react with thiols in aqueous alkaline solution. It was first ob¬ 
served that heating potassium anthraquinone-l-sulfonate with potas¬ 
sium thiophenoxide does give the anthraquinonyl phenyl sulfide,but 
this does not occur at 100° in water solution.^^® On the other hand, 
the aliphatic thiols react readily with both mono- and disulfonates 
liaving the sulfo groups in the alpha position at as low a tempera¬ 
ture as 60°. The intermediate in the reaction of the 1,5-disulfonate 
is so slightly soluble in water that it is easy to stop the reaction with 
only one sulfo group replaced, while for the 1 , 8 -compound the mono- 
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sulfonate stays in solution. The sulfonate group in the intermediate 
becomes particularly active when the sulfide is oxidized to the sulfone, 
reacting with boiling aqueous thiophenoxide solution.^'*"*’ 
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Miscellaneous Replacement Reactions 


In a brief report Armstrong gives the results of distilling potas¬ 
sium 1- and 2-naphthalenesulfonates with potassium thiocyanate. The 
most prominent product in each case was the disulfide. In addition 
some naphthalene was noted. The investigation was discontinued and 
apparently the reaction has not been further studied. 

The anthraquinonesulfonic acids have been observed to undergo re¬ 
placement reactions other than those already mentioned. Thus cither 
the 1- or 2- sulfonic acid when heated with methyl alcohol and 
alkali under pressure yields the methyl ether, and the 1,5-disulfonic 
acid is converted to the diether.Similar reactions occur with po¬ 
tassium phenoxide and the 1- and 2- naphthoxides at about 
170°. 
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That potassium thiophenoxide behaves in the same manner has already 
been mentioned. Ether formation from more complex anthraquinone 
derivatives, the l-amino-4-arylsulfonamidoanthraquinone-2-8ulfonic 
acids, which yield ethers with alcohols and alkali has been described 
in the patent literature.*" 

Heating anthraquinone-2-sulfonic acid with an oxidizing agent in 
sulfuric acid does not affect the sulfo group; hydroxyanthraquinone- 
sulfonic acids are, however, produced.*" 
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Derivatives of sulfonic acids are of two types: (1) salts of inorganic 
or organic bases and (2) sulfonyl halides and compounds obtained 
from them. Substances belonging in the first category have been de¬ 
scribed in the preceding chapter. Of the sulfonyl halides, the chlorides 
have been prepared for most sulfonic acids and the fluorides have re¬ 
ceived considerable attention in recent years while the bromides and 
iodides have been studied but little. From the sulfonyl chlorides many 
amides and esters have been made; hydrazides, azides, and anhydrides 
are less well known. The aminosulfonamides and their derivatives 
have been intensively investigated in recent years because of their 
value as chemotherapeutic agents. The literature on saccharin and 
its derivatives, N-haloamides of the Chloramine T type, and alkyl 
sulfonates is also voluminous. The sulfonephthaleins, obtained from 
o-sulfobenzoic anhydride, are important as indicators and in medicine. 

Much of the information available concerning sulfonyl halides and 
amides is most conveniently presented in tabular form because the 
methods for their preparation are standardized and the knowledge of 
their properties does not extend, for most compounds, beyond their 
melting points. 
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SULFONYL FLUORIDES 

Although compounds containing the sulfonyl fluoride group have 
been known for only a short time much information is at hand con¬ 
cerning their preparation and properties. 

Two general methods are available for synthesizing sulfonyl fluo¬ 
rides. As has already been noted in the section on sulfonations fluoro- 
sulfonic acid reacts with many aromatic compounds as shown in the 
equation, 


CeHe + 2FSO3H C6H5SO2F + H2SO4 + HF 

Since fluorosulfonic acid is not a vigorous sulfonating agent it is fre¬ 
quently convenient to employ a sulfonic acid or sulfonyl chloride as 
the starting material.^’Since fluorosulfonic acid has become readily 


SO 2 CI 

A 

s^OzCl 


+ 2FSO3H 


SO3H 

AAoh 


H03Sk^ 


+ 2FSO3H 


SO 2 F 

A 

+ 2CISO3H 

I.^^02F 

SO 2 F 

AA^h ^ 

F02slJJ 


2H2SO4 


available sulfonyl fluorides are now accessible substances. 

A second method of preparation which makes unnecessary the han¬ 
dling of the corrosive fluorosulfonic acid consists in refluxing a sulfonyl 
chloride with an aqueous solution of a metal fluoride, the highly solu¬ 
ble potassium fluoride giving best results.^® Reaction does not occur 


C 6 H 5 SO 2 CI + KF C 6 H 6 SO 2 F + KCl 

readily in a non-polar solvent such as benzene. The yields of mono- 
sulfonyl fluorides range from 60-80% while for di and trisulfonyl fluo¬ 
rides they are less. This method has been found to be unsuccessful 
only when an ortho substituent interferes by inducing a side reaction. 
Thus o-chlorosulfonylbenzoyl chloride undergoes complete hydrol¬ 
ysis in aqueous potassium fluoride, apparently by the following steps. 



/Aooh 


A-co 


X> 
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DERIVATIVES OF SULFONIC ACIDS. 1 


TABLE I 

Reagent Used M.P., ®C. 

SuLFONYL Fluoride in Preparation B.P., °C. (or n?®) 

A, Motiosulfonyl Fluorides 

CcHsSOaF KF or FSO 3 H 207,203-204 (1.4922) 

P.CIC 6 H 4 SO 2 F KF . 47-48 

J 0 -HOC 6 H 4 SO 2 F FSO 3 H . 77 

0 -O 2 NC 6 H 4 SO 2 F KF . 60 

P-CH 3 OC 6 H 4 SO 2 F FSO 3 H ] 75/60 mm. 13 

P-C 2 H 5 OC 6 H 48 O 2 F FSO 3 H 170-175/25 mm. 38 

4 . 3 - H 0 ( 02 N)C 6 H 3 S 02 F FSO 3 H . 66-67 

4 . 3 - H 0 (H 2 N)C 6 H 3 S 02 F FSO 3 H . 131.5 

4 . 3 - I 10 (C 1 )C 6 H 3 S 02 F FSO 3 H . 83-84 

0 -CII 3 C 6 H 4 SO 2 F KF or FSO 3 H 223-225 (1.5007) 

P-CH 3 C 6 H 4 SO 2 F KF or FSO 3 H 112.5/16 mm. 43-44 

P-C 2 H 6 C 6 H 4 SO 2 F FSO 3 H 238-239 . 

2.3- CH3(C1)C6H3S02F KF . 44-45 

5.2,4-Cl(02N)(CH3)C6H2S02F KF . 84-85 

2 . 5 - H 0 (CH 3 )C 6 H 3 S 02 F FSO 3 H 135-136/20 mm. 58-59 

4 . 3 - H 0 (CH 3 )C 6 H 3 S 02 F FSO 3 H 168-170/11 mm. 56-57 

4 . 2 - H 0 (CH 3 )C 6 H 3 S 02 F FSO 3 H 169-170/11 mm. 49-50.5 

2 . 3 . 5 - H 0 (Br)(CH 3 )C 6 H 2 S 02 F FSO 3 H . 75 

1 . 4 . CH 3 ( 0 H)C 6 H 2 (S 03 K)S 02 F- 3,5 FSO 3 H . 120-121 

0 -NCC 6 H 4 SO 2 F KF . 88-89 

m-H00CC6H4S02F FSO 3 H . 154-155 

P.HOOCC 6 H 4 SO 2 F KF . 271 

3 . 4 . H 00 C(H 0 )C 6 H 3 S 02 F FSO 3 H . 183 

2 . 4 - (CH 3 ) 2 C 6 H 3 S 02 F KF or FSO 3 H 246, 239-240 (1.5086) 

2 . 5 - (CH 3 ) 2 C 6 H 3 S 02 F FSO 3 H 124-125/21 mm. 24.5 

2 . 3 . 5 - H 0 (CH 3 ) 2 C 6 H 2 S 02 F FSO 3 H 71-73/? . 

4 . 2 . 6 - H 0 (CH 3 ) 2 C 6 H 2802 F FSO 3 H . 107-108 

2 . 4 . 6 - (CH 3 ) 3 C 6 H 2 S 02 F FSO 3 H 125/12 mm. 73-73.6 

2 . 4 . 5 - (CH 3 ) 3 C 6 H 2 S 02 F FSO 3 H 123-126/12 mm. 

2 . 6 . 4 . (CH 3 ) 2 l(CH 8 ) 3 C]C 6 H 2 S 02 F FSO 3 H . 115-116 

l-CioHiiS 02 F(tetralm) FSO 3 H . 75-77 

a-CioH 7 S 02 F FSO 3 H . 56 

/ 3 .C 10 H 7 SO 2 F KForFSOaH . 86-88 

B, Disulfonyl Fluorides 

1.3- C6H4(S02F)2 KForFSOsH . 38-39 

4-C1C6H3(S02F)2-1,3 KF . 88-89 

4 -H 0 C 6 H 3 (S 02 F)jrl ,3 FSO 3 H . 120-121 

6.4. CH3(H0)C6H2(S02F)rl,3 FSO 3 H 126-126.6 

4.6- Cl2C«H2(S02F)2-l,3 KF . 141-143 

4.6- (CH80)2C6H2(S02F)2-1,3 KF . 209-211 

2.4.6- Cl3C6H(S02F)2-l,3 KF . 109-110 

4-CH3C6H3(S02F)2-1,3 FSOsH . 87-88 

4 . 6 - (CH 8 ) 2 C 6 H 2 (S 02 F)rl ,3 KF or FSO 3 H . 116-118 
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TABLE I (Continued) 


Reagent Used M.P., °C, 

SuLFONYL Fluoride in Preparation B.P., ®C. (or nr?) 

B. Disulfonyl Fluorides (Continued) 

1.5- CioH6(S02F)2 FSO 3 H . 203 

2-riOCioH6(S02F)2-3,6 FSO 3 H 108-109.5 

2-HOCioH6(S02F)2-6,8 FSO 3 H . 175-176 

C. Trisulfonyl Fluorides 

1.3.5- C6H3(S02F)3 KF . 166-167 

6-CIC6H2(S02F)3-1,2,5 KF . 179-181 

2-HOCioH4(S02F)3-3,6,8 FSO 3 H . 153-159 


In benzene with zinc fluoride a little of the anhydride was obtained. 
7 )-Chlorosulfonylbenzoyl chloride yields 2 )-fluorosulfonylbenzoic acid 
which is in accord with the mechanism postulated to explain the be¬ 
havior of the ortho compound. 

In Table I are listed the sulfonyl fluorides obtained by the two 
methods already described. Other sulfonyl fluorides have been pre¬ 
pared by substitution and oxidation reactions of those in the table. 
Most of these are mentioned in the discussion of reactions of sulfonyl 
fluorides and the others are described in the references given in this 
section. 

Under conditions which might be expected to lead to the formation 
of disulfonyl fluorides ^ some phenolsulfonyl fluorides are converted 
into sulfonylides. 


CH3 

/Noh 


fo2sI^ 


+ 4 FS 03 H 


CH3 

1^^—SOaT^OaF 


FOaSl^Oa— 

CH3 


+ 4HF + 2 H 2 SO 4 


p-Cresolsulfonyl fluoride and 2,4*dimcthylphenol-6-sulfonyl fluoride 
behave in the same manner. 

Sulfonyl fluorides are much less reactive than the corresponding 
chlorides and are therefore of particular interest in reactions where it 
is desirable that the sulfonyl halide group remain unaffected. They 
also show an unexpected selectivity in activity toward various groups. 
Thus benzenesulfonyl fluoride reacts with concentrated aqueous am- 
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monia in a few minutes ^ and with liquid ammonia when allowed to 
stand with it overnight, to give the sulfonamide, but refluxing with 
aniline for several hours causes no change. Reaction with phenyl- 
hydrazine proceeds slowly, a low yield of the sulfonhydrazide being 
isolated after a day’s standing. 

C6H5SO2F+2C6H5NHNH2 C6H6SO2NHNHC6H5+C6H6NHNH3F 

In contrast wuth the behavior of benzenesulfonyl fluoride, p-phenol- 
sulfonyl fluoride is converted into the anilide by warming with aniline 
at 100° for 1 hour. Standing in alcohol solution for several days 
gives none of the ethyl ester but reaction occurs readily below 15° 
when alkali is added, a high yield of ethyl benzenesulfonate resulting. 

C6H5SO2F + NaOH + C2H5OH C6H5SO3C2H5 + NaF + H2O 

Reduction of the sulfonyl fluoride group is effected with difficulty, ben¬ 
zenesulfonyl fluoride giving less than 20% of thiophenol when treated 
with excess zinc and acid. This is further shown by the reduction of 
m-nitrobenzenesulfonyl fluoride (obtained in 96% yield by nitration ®) 
with tin and hydrochloric acid to the amine without reducing the sul¬ 
fonyl fluoride group. Other nitro compounds have been treated simi¬ 
larly.^ The toluenesulfonyl fluorides show no hydrolysis when boiled 
with water for 8 hours, reaction occurring slowly in 25% sulfuric acid, 
the ortho compound reacting less readily than the para isomer. This 
slow reaction with acid or neutral hydrolyzing agents makes possible 
oxidation of p-toluenesulfonyl fluoride to the benzoic acid with chro¬ 
mium trioxide in acetic acid solution. However, the ortho isomer is 
either hydrolyzed or recovered unchanged.***^ With chromyl chloride 
it is possible to obtain benzaldehydc-o-sulfonyl fluoride which oxidizes 
readily in the air to give the unstable acid. 

a :HO i^cooH /\:;o 

x> + hf 

O 2 F Iv^02 F 

Chlorination of o-toluenesulfonyl fluoride for 11 hours at 180-200° 
leads to substitution in the methyl group while at a lower temperature 
and a longer reaction time the sulfonyl fluoride group is replaced.^*^ In 
the presence of a trace of phosphorus trichloride the products are as 
follows. 

a H3 ci^+pc |^^H2C1 |"^H2C1 

32F '*'l^02Ci’'’[,^02a 

11% 20% 25% 
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One unexpected product from the chlorination at 140-175° for 57 hours 
was o-fluorobenzal chloride. w-Iodotoluene-o-sulfonyl fluoride obtained 
from the chloride and sodium iodide in acetone is a strong lachry- 
mator. w-Hydroxytoluene-p-sulfonyl fluoride was readily prepared 
from the iodide and silver oxide, but for the ortho compound the sul- 
tone is produced as an impurity. 


r^CHai /Vjh20h /%:::h2 

^ - >0 
Is^02F I^Is02F 1^1802 


The fluorine of a sulfonyl fluoride is replaced by the chlorine ^ of 
chlorosulfonic acid upon long standing with this reagent. Aluminum 
chloride in carbon disulfide solution also effects this change.^ 


C6H5SO2F + AICI3 C6H6SO2CI + AICI2F 

Benzcnesulfonyl fluoride and p-phenolsulfonyl fluoride react with ben¬ 
zene in the presence of aluminum chloride to give the sulfones. 

The sulfonyl fluoride group is not attacked by copper, hence it is 
possible to convert m-iodobenzenesulfonyl fluoride into the biphenyl- 
disulfonyl fluoride.^ 2-Iodotoluene-4-8ulfonyl flouride and 2-iodoani- 


r^ 02 F 


+ 2Cu 


I 



102 F 


+ CU2I2 


sole-4-sulfonyl fluoride react in the same manner. 3-AminosulfonyI 
fluoride has been converted by the diazo reaction into the arsonic acid 
from which a variety of derivatives were prepared.^ 

A number of interesting observations have been made on the re¬ 
actions of sulfonyl fluorides with Grignard reagents. Benzenesulfonyl 
fluoride reacts with methyl or ethylmagnesium iodide to give a /S-di- 
sulfone.® Similar results have been reported for the action of p-tolu- 


2 C 6 H 6 SO 2 F -f CaHsMgl (C6H6S02)2CHCH3 + MgBrF + HF 

enesulfonyl fluoride, p-ethylbenzenesulfonyl fluoride, and 2,4-dimeth- 
ylbenzenesulfonyl fluoride® with methylmagnesium iodide. The re- 

2p-CH3C6H4S02F+CH3MgI (p-CH3C6H4S02)2CH2+[MgIF+HF] 

actions are not in accord with the equation as written since an excess 
of the Grignard reagent was employed. The disulfone does not result 
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from the action of the aryl alkyl sulfone with the Grignard reagent, 
however, as phenyl methyl sulfone and methylmagnesium iodide do 
not react at room temperature, while in boiling xylene reduction to 
thiophenol occurs. If benzenesulfonyl fluoride and then chloromethyl 
phenyl sulfone are added to cthylmagnesium iodide the product is ap¬ 
parently bis-(phenylsulfonyl)-chloromethane since by reduction re¬ 
moval of the chlorine occurs. Isopropylmagnesium bromide reacts 
quite differently than the primary alkyl Grignard reagents, p-toluene- 
sulfonyl fluoride giving an a-disulfone.® 

2 P-CH 3 C 6 H 4 SO 2 F + (CH 3 ) 2 CHMgBr 

(p-CH 3 CcH 4 S 02)2 + [MgBrF + C 3 H 7 F] 

Interestingly enough the Grignard reagent from 1,5-dichloropentane 
with 2,4-dimethylbenzenesulfonyl fluoride^ gives a di rather than a 
tetrasulfone. Phenylmagnesium bromide behaves in the same way 

ClMg(CH 2 ) 6 MgCl + 2(CH3)2C6H3S02F 

[(CH3)2C6H3S02CH2CH2]2CH2 + 2MgClF 

with either 2,4-dimethylbenzoneRulfonyl fluoride or 1,3-dimethylben- 
zene-4,6-disulfonyl fluoride.® 

(CH3)2C6H2(S02F)2 + 2C6H5MgBr 

(CH 3 ) 2 C 6 H 2 (S 02 CoH 5)2 + 2MgBrF 

When benzenesulfonyl fluoride is heated at 240^^ for 16 hours with 
sodium benzoate a mixture of benzoic anhydride and benzoyl fluoride 
is produced.^ 


SULFONYL CHLORIDES 
Methods of Preparation 

The direct conversion of a variety of aromatic compounds into sul- 
fonyl chlorides by chlorosulfonic acid has already been noted in the 
section on sulfonation. This reagent is particularly useful in the syn¬ 
thesis of phenol ^ and amine ® sulfonyl chlorides where the reaction of 
sulfonic acid salts with phosphorus pentachloride cannot be employed. 
Phenol and its simple derivatives all yield di or trisulfonyl chlorides 
with chlorosulfonic acid but if the phenol is first converted into its 
carbethoxy ester a monosulfonyl chloride can be obtained.® It is not 
always possible to prepare monosulfonyl chlorides by the action of 
chlorosulfonic acid on alkyl ethers of phenols,®*^® 2,4-disulfonyl chlo- 
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rides resulting. However, a substituted phenyl ether such as p-bromo- 
phenyl phenyl ether does give a monosulfonyl chloride in fair yields, 
and alkyl aryl ethers react satisfactorily in chloroform solution in 
most instances.^^ 

With piperonyl nitrile (3,4-methylenedioxybenzonitrile conden¬ 
sation to the anthraquinonediimide occurs rather than formation of a 
sulfonyl chloride. Acetanilide and substituted anilides are read¬ 
ily converted into monosulfonyl chlorides.^® 

Chlorosulfonic acid may be used to convert sulfonic acids or their 
salts into sulfonyl chlorides making this reagent of value in obtain- 

CoHsSOaNa + CISO3H C 6 H 6 SO 2 CI + NaHS 04 

ing sulfonyl chlorides 'which do not result by direct sulfonation. This 
reaction has been employed infrequently, however. 

Since chlorosulfonic acid has been in general use for the preparation 
of sulfonyl chlorides only comparatively recently, most of these com¬ 
pounds described in the literature have been made by other methods, 
by far the majority having been obtained by the action of phosphorus 
pentachloride upon an alkali sulfonate, 

ArSOaNa + PClg ArSOaCl + POCI 3 + NaCl 

2 ArS 03 Na + POCI 3 2ArS02Cl + NaPOa + NaCl 

The only limitation upon this method is the presence in the molecule 
of groups such as hydroxyl which react with phosphorus chlorides. 
Thus potassium p-phenolsulfonate with phosphorus pentachloride^^ 
gives a phosphate. With a second molecule of phosphorus pentachlo- 

P-HOC6H4SO3K + PCIs CI2OPOC6H4SO2CI + HCl + KCl 

ride^^'^® at 180° the chlorosulfonyl group is replaced while at 250° 
p-dichlorobenzene is formed quantitatively.^® By using the theoretical 

CI2OPOC6H4SO2CI + pels CI2OPOC6H4CI + SOCI2 + POCI3 

CI2OPOC6H4CI + pels P-C 6 H 4 CI 2 + 2 POCI 3 

amount of water the chlorine of the phosphate group is readily re¬ 
moved but hydrolysis to p-phenolsulfonyl chloride has not been ac¬ 
complished. The reaction of sodium o-phenolsulfonate 'with phos- 

CI2OPOC6H4SO2CI + H2O O2POC6H4SO2CI + 2HC1 

phorus pentachloride is precisely analogous to that of the para com¬ 
pound.^® However, if sodium w-phenolsulfonate is warmed 'with this 
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reagent and the product washed with water,m-phenolsulfonyl chlo¬ 
ride is obtained. It seems probable that the phosphate first formed 
hydrolyzes easily rather than that the hydroxyl group is not esterified. 

Heating sodium phenol-2,4-disulfonate with phosphorus pentachlo- 
ride to 140-150® gives chlorobenzene-2,4-disulfonyl chloride,*^ the hy¬ 
droxyl being more easily replaceable than the sulfonyl chloride group. 
This is the reverse of the behavior of the monosulfonates as was noted 
earlier. Sodium phenol-2,4,6-trisuIfonate and resorcinol-4,6-disul- 
fonic acid behave in the same manner.-® 3,5-Dibromo-4-hydroxyben- 




SO2CI 


+ 4 POCI 3 + 4HC1 


zenesulfonic acid gives a phosphate just as does the unbrominated 
compound but 4-methyl-6-nitrophenol-2-sulfonic acid and 4-methyl- 
phenol-2,6-disulfonic acid^^® are converted to the sulfonyl chlorides 
without affecting the hydroxy group. Potassium 2-methyl-6-bromo- 
phenol-4-sulfonate is converted to the hydroxysulfonyl chloride by 
heating with phosphorus oxychloride to 150® whereas the isomeric 
4-methyl-6-bromophenol-2-sulfonate gives both the hydroxysul¬ 
fonyl chloride and the dichlorophosphate of this. 

Treating a- and /J-naphtholsulfonic acids with phosphorus oxychlo¬ 
ride yields complex condensation products.^® 

When the hydroxyl group of phenolic sulfonic acids has been pro¬ 
tected by reaction with acetic anhydride or ethyl chloroforraate 
reaction with phosphorus pentachloride proceeds normally, the ester 
group not being affected. 

It has been reported that aminoanthraquinonesulfonic acids or their 
salts react with phosphorus pentachloride in the presence of phos¬ 
phorus oxychloride to give the corresponding sulfonyl chlorides with¬ 
out affecting the amino group.^^ 

Of the less used methods for obtaining aromatic sulfonyl chlorides, 
the only one with practical value is the action of chlorine in water 
solution upon thiophenols and their derivatives, disulfides, or sulfinic 


ArS 02 H + CI2 ArSOaCl + HCl 
(ArS)2 + 4H2O + 5CI2 2 ArS 02 Cl + 8 HC 1 

2 ArSH + 6CI2 + 4H2O 2ArS02Cl + lOHCl 
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acids. Thus benzcnesulfinic acid,^®® thiophenol,^®*" diphenyl disulfide,-®® 
phenyl thiocyanate,^®*^ sodium 3-nitrobenzenesulfinic acid,^® p-nitro- 
phenylsulfur chloride,®®® 2,4-dinitrophenylthiuronium chloride,®®^ so¬ 
dium o-toluenesulfinate,®^ p-toluenesulfinic acid,®^ p-thiocresol,®® di- 
(4-methyl-3-bromophenyl) disulfide,®® di-(4-methyl-2-bromophenyl) 
disulfide,®® di- (2-nitro-4-methylphenyl) disulfide,®^ dithiohydroqui- 
none,®® dithioresorcinol,®® potassium m-benzenedisulfinate,®^ potassium 
toluene-2,4-disulfinate,®® biphenyl-4,4'-dithiol,®® trithiophloroglucinol,^® 
toluene- 2 ,4, 6 -trithiol,^® 2 - ( 2 -methoxyphenyl 8 ulfonyl) -benzcnesulfinic 

acid *^® and the ethoxy compound,and 4-nitronaphthalene-l-sulfinic 
acid^^*^ have been converted into sulfonyl chlorides by the action of 
chlorine in water or acetic acid solution (or suspension). Chlorine in 
chloroform solution converts nitrobenzenesulfonhydrazides into the 
sulfonyl chlorides.**^® It seems probable that for the reactions in acetic 
acid solution the oxygen is furnished by a small amount of water 
present rather than by the acetic acid. 

Chlorine reacts with sulfones and sulfides by cleavage of a carbon- 
sulfur bond and formation of a sulfonyl chloride. Thus phenyl sul- 
fone reacts at 120-130° to give benzenesulfonyl chloride and chloro- 

(C 6 H 5 ) 2 S 02 + CI2 C6H6SO2CI + C6H5CI 

benzene. Phosphorus pentachloride may serve as the source of the 
chlorine."*® Diphenyl ethylene disulfone has been observed to react 

(C 6 H 5 ) 2 S 02 -f PCls CeHsCl + C6H5SO2CI + PCI3 

with chlorine to give benzenesulfonyl chloride as one product. 

Chlorination of p-iodophenyl methyl or ethyl sulfide in the presence 
of moisture from the air gives as the final product p-iodobenzenesul- 
fonyl chloride.*® As the first stage the hydrogens of the alkyl group 
are replaced. Bromine does not react in this manner. The iodine ad- 

C6H5SCH3 + 3CI2 CGH5SCCI3 + 3 HC 1 

dition product of 2,5-dibromo-l,4-phenylene dimethyl disulfide also is 
converted to the disulfonyl chloride by chlorine in acetic acid.®® 
Chlorine brings about decomposition of potassium benzenethiosul- 
fonate in water solution to give the acid chloride.*® 

C6H5SO2SK + CI2 C6H5SO2CI + S + KCl 

Phosphorus oxychloride*^ and aqueous ferric chloride*® achieve the 
same end. 


C 6 H 5 SO 2 SK + FeCla C 6 H 5 SO 2 CI + S + FeCh 
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N,N-Dichlorobenzenesulfonamide^® pyrolyzes at 200® to give ben- 
zenesulfonyl chloride as one product. Sulfonamides may be converted 
into sulfonyl chlorides by reaction with chlorosulfonic acid or phos¬ 
phorus pentachloride. Benzenesulfondimethylamide and m-nitro- 
benzenesulfonamidc behave this way with chlorosulfonic acid at 
150® and N-benzenesulfonylglycine is split by phosphorus penta¬ 
chloride in acetyl chloride solution. 

In the presence of aluminum chloride sulfuryl chloride reacts with 
benzene or toluene to give sulfonyl chlorides, sulfones occurring as by¬ 
products. More recently it has been reported that heating p-chlo- 

CHaCeHs + SO 2 CI 2 P-CH 3 C 6 H 4 SO 2 CI + HCl 

robenzenediazonium chloride in liquid sulfur dioxide gives an 80% 
yield of the sulfonyl chloride. 

P-CIC 6 H 4 N 2 CI + SO 2 P-CIC 6 H 4 SO 2 CI + N 2 T 

Heating a salt of a sulfonic acid with benzotrichloride is reported 
to yield the sulfonyl chloride. 

CeHsSOaNa + CeHsCCla C 6 H 5 SO 2 CI + NaCl + C 0 H 5 COCI 

In the following tables are listed the sulfonyl chlorides derived from 
the common aromatic nuclei. Under ^^Reagent,’' I refers to phosphorus 
pentachloride or rarely phosphorus oxychloride; II refers to chloro¬ 
sulfonic acid; and III, one or more miscellaneous methods of prepara¬ 
tion including substitution reactions already described in the preceding 
pages. The references for these latter already given are not repeated. 
Since the chlorides have almost always been converted into sulfona¬ 
mides, by reaction with aqueous or alcoholic ammonia or ammonium 
carbonate, the melting points of these are also given in the tables. Many 
sulfonyl chlorides also have been converted into anilides. When the 
anilide is known its melting point and a superscript number indicating 
the reference from which this figure is derived are given in the last 
column. The methods for preparing amides and anilides are discussed 
more adequately in a later section. All references are given at the 
end of each table. In Table II are listed the monosulfonyl chlorides 
derived from benzene and its halogen and nitro derivatives. This is 
followed by tables listing sulfonyl chlorides obtained from other ben¬ 
zene derivatives and then from other ring systems including biphenyl, 
naphthalene, acenaphthene, anthracene, and phenanthrene deriva¬ 
tives. 
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Aryl Group of 
Sulfonyl Chloride 
CcHb- 
4.FC6H4- 
2.CIC6H4- 

3 - CIC 6 H 4 - 

4- CIC6H4- 

2,5-Cl2C6H3- 

2.4- Cl2C6H3- 

3.4- Cl2C6H3- 
2,3,4.Cl3C6n2- 

2.4.6- Cl3C6H2- 

2.4.6- Cl3C6li2“ 

2- BrC6H4- 

3- BrC6ll4- 
4.BrC6H4- 
5,2.ClBrC6H3- 

2.5- ClBrC6ll3- 

2.4- Br2C6H3- 

2.5- Br2C6H3- 

3.4- Br2C6H3- 

3.5- Br2C6li3- 

4.3.5- ClBr2C6H2- 

2.3.5- Br3C6Hr 

2.4.5- Br3C6H2- 

2.4.6- Br3C6H2- 

3.4.5- Br3C6H2- 

2.3.4.5- Br4C6H. 

2.3.4.6- Br4C6H- 
BrsCg- 
2.IC6H4- 

3- IC6H4- 

4- IC6H4- 

2.5- IC1C6H3- 

3.6- IClCeH8- 
2,5.IBrC6H3- 

3.6- IBrC6ll3- 
2,4.l2Cen8- 
2,5-l2C6H3- 

3.4- l2C6H3- 

3.5- l2C6H3- 

2.3.6- l3C6H2- 
2,4,6.l8C6H2- 

3.4.5- l3C6H2- 


TABLE II 

Benzene Derivatives 




M.P. 

, »C. 

Reagent (s) and 



Anilide and 

Reference (s) 

M.P., ‘^C. 

Amide 

Reference 

1 / 11,3 III 

14.5 

153 

112 

1,3 Il« 

36 

124-125 


14 

28.5 

188 


P 

Oil 

148 


1,6 ip. 61 

53 

143-144 

10433 

1,8 Ip. 57, 61. 66 

38 

1185-186 

160«» 


1179.5-180 


1,3 n« 

54.6, 52-53 

182, 179-180 


1,3 IPl 

22 . 4 , 18-19 

140, 13^135 


]161. 68 

64-65 

22(>-230 (dec.) 


IJIO. 61. 68 

31-34 

>200 


II" 

35-40 

210-212 (dec.) 


pi. 12 

51 

186 


pa 

Oil 

153-154 


1,14 ipi 

75-76 

165, 161.5 


115 

46 

191 

16434. 36 

115 

66 

178 

13834* “ 

I 16. 17 ipi 

79-79.5 

190, 188-189 


1 12 , 18. 19. 20 Ipl 

71 

193, 194r-195 

14334 , 33 

1 16. 19 Ipl 

34 

175 


pi. 22 

57.5 

203 


123 

94.5 



pi 

86 

225 (dec.) 


p 6 . 20 

86.5 

225 (dec.) 


1,24 . 25 ipi 

64.5, 58-60 

228 (dec.) 

220-222 (dec. 

pi. 26 

127 

210 


127, 28 

120 

240 (dec.) 


125a, 29, 30 

96.5 

>240 (dec.) 


pi 

153^154 >290 



J4a, 3S. 7S 
132 

1,3* I**-- 33 in 

134. 35 
135 
135 
135 

135 

136 
186 
136 
136 
136 
136 


51 

23 

84-86 

69 

143 

97 

91 

77-78 

131-132 

82 

93 

122-123 

135 

145 


170 

153 

183 


230 

227 

205-218 

>280 

>260 

>250 


143«» 

16834.35 


15034.36 


194-196«« 

20133 
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TABLE II (CofUinued) 


M.P., ®C. 


Aryl Group of 

Reagent (s) and 


Sulfonyl Chloride 

Reference (s) 

M.P., “C. 

Amide 

2,3,4,5-l4C6H- 

137 

161-162 


2 -O 2 N C 6 H 4 - 

J 86 . 38 , 39 JJX58. 70 

68.5-69.5 

193 

3 -O 2 NC 6 H 4 - 

!,»»■ II,« III“ 

63-64 

167-168 

4 -O 2 NC 6 H 4 - 

J 39 , 42 . 64 . 67 , 60 JJJ 

80.5 

179-180 

4,2-C1(02N)C6H3- 

167 



5,2-C1(02N)C6H3- 

143 


158-159 

6,2-Cl(02N)C6n3- 


180 

Dec. 

4,3-C1(02N)C6H3- 

J46. 66 

40-41 

175-176 

5,3-.Cl(02N)CeIl3- 

I« 

Oil 

164-165 

6,3-CI(02N)C6H3- 

I 46 . 46 1166 

89-90 

185-186 

2,5,3-Cl2(02N)C6ll2- 

Iliw 

59-60 


4,3,5-C1(02N)2C6H2- 

1166 

89 


4,2-Br(02N)C6lIr 

1426 

100 


5,2-Br(02N)C6ll3- 

I« 

83 

169-170 

2,3-Br(02N)C6H3- 

146 

97 

215 

4,3-Br(02N)C6ll3- 

149 

56-57 

176-177 

6.3-Br(02N)C6Hr 

148 

92 

205 

3,5,2-Br2(02N)C6H2- 

pi 

118-121 

Dec. 300*=* 

4,5,2.Br2(02N)C6Hr 

pe 

9S-99 

210-211 

4,6,3-Br2(02N)C6H2“ 


115.5 

Dec. 200® 

2,5,3-Br2(02N)C6H2- 

160 

Oil 

178 

3,4,5,2.Br3(02N)C6H- 

128 

116 

202 

2,4,5,3-Br3{02N)C6H. 

P7 

143 

250 

2,4,6,3-Br3(02N)C6H- 

J26a. 30 

144-145 

182 

3,4,5,6,2-Br4(02N)C6- 

p7 

172-173 

260 (dec.) 

2,4,5,6,3-Br4(02N)C6- 

pi 

147.5 


2,5-I(02N)C6H3- 


122-123 


2,4-(02N)2C6H3- 

i,“ 

102 

154, 156-157 

3,5-(02N)2C6H3- 

163 

98-99 

235 

4,3,5-CI(02N)2C6H2- 

164 

89 


2,4,6,3,5-Br3(02N)2C6- 

. J56 

200 (dec.) 

255-260 (dec.) 


Anilide and 
Reference 


115« 

126«» 

17163 


iGerhardt and Chioaza, Ann., 87, 299 (1853); Gtto, Ann., 141, 366 (1867); Vogt. Ann., 119, 143 
(1861); Barbaglia and Kekul^, Ber., 8, 876 (1872); Bourgeois, Rec. trav. chim., 18, 432 (1899); Mohr- 
mann. .Inn., 410, 379 (1915); Rosenmund and Struck, Ber., 64, 439 (1921); Org. Sgutheaei^, Coll. Vol. I, 
John Wiley & Sons, New York, 1932, p, 77; Kershner and Turner, Science, 88 , 184 (1920). 

2 See references under sulfonation of benzene. Chapter III. 
a Lenz, Ber., 18, 581 (1879); 10, 1137 (1877). 

4 (a) Bahlmann, Ann., 186, 325 (1877). (6) Limpricht, Ann., 180, 110 (1876). 

6 Paal, Ber., 84, 2755 (1901); Kieselinsky, Ann., 180, 110 (1876). 

6 Otto, Ann., 143, 106 (1867); GosUch, Ann., 180, 106 (1876). 

7 UUmann and Korselt, Ber., 40, 642 (1907); Beckurts and Otto, Ber., 11, 2064 (1878); Pummerer, 
Ber., 48, 1802 (1909). 

8 Holleman and van der Linden, Rec. trav. chim., 80, 331 (1911). 

•Stewart, J. Chem. Soc., 181, 2566 (1922). 

Woods, this laboratory, unpublished results, 
n Berndsen and Limpricht, ^Inn., 177, 101 (1875). 

» Bahlmann, Ann., 181, 206 (1876). 
w Berndsen, .4nn.. 177, 94 (1875). 
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(a) Hiibner and Alsberg* Ann., 156, 326 (1870). (6) Muxnmery, Proc. Roy. Soc., 60A, 455 (1914). 
(f) Nolting, Ber., 8, 598 (1875). 

Armstrong and Briggs, Chem. Newu, 65 , 138 (1892). 

18 Langfurth, Ann.. 191, 184 (1878). 

17 Biissmann. Ann., 191, 234 (1878). 

18 Thomas, Ann., 186, 131 (1877). 
i» Limpricht, Ann., 186, 138 (1877). 

20 Rosenberg, Ber., 19, 653 (1886); Reinke, Ann., 186, 290 (1877). 

21 Lens, Ann., 181, 28 (1876). 

*2 Limpricht. Ann., 181, 202 (1876). 

23 Anschutz and Molineus, Ann., 415, 61 (1918). 

24 Reinke, Ann., 186, 277 (1877). 

26 (a) Knuth, Ann., 186, 295 (1877). (5) Hantzsch and Voegelen, Bar., 84, 3159 (1901). 

26 Goslich, Ann., 186, 164 (1877). 

27 Spiegelberg, Ann., 197, 295 (1879). 

28 Lenz, Ann., 181, 46 (1876). 

2»Beckurt8, Ann., 181, 219 (1876). 

30 Biissmann, Ann.. 191, 227 (1878). 

31 Heinzelmann and Spiegelberg, Ann., 197, 311 (1879). 

32 Langmuir, Ber., 88 , 95 (1895). 

33 Troger and Hurdelbrink, J. prakt. Chem., [2J 65, 83 (1902). 

34 Colgate and Rodd, Chem. Nexon, 100, 222 (1909). 

36 Colgate and Rodd, J. Chem. Soc., 97, 1600 (1910). 

36 Boyle, ibid., 95, 1697-1716 (1909). 

37 Boyle, ibid., 99, 333 (1911). 

38 Limpricht, Ann,, 177, 77 (1875); Ekbom, Bihang HU Svenska Vet.-Akad. Uandlinger, 27, II, No. 1, 
17; Ullmann and Gross. Ber., 48, 2700 (1910); Claasz, Ann., 880, 312 (1911). 

30 Obermiiler, J. prakt. Chem., (21 89, 84 (1914). 

40 Glutz and Schrank, ibid., (2] 2, 223 (1870); Biedermann, Ber., 8, 1675 (1873). 

41 Chem. Fabr. von Heydbn, German pat., 89,997, Frdl., 4, 39; see, however, PoUak, Heimberg- 
Krauss, Katscher, and Lustig, Monatsh., 55, 358 (1930). 

42 (a) Kkbom, Ber., 85, 653 (1902). (5) Blanksma, Rec. trav. chim., 80, 129 (1901). 

43 Laubenheimer, Ber., 15, 599 (1882). 

44 Claus and Bopp, Ann., 265, 101 (1891). 

46 Fischer, Ber., 24, 3190 (1891). 

46 Claus and Mann, Ann., 865, 91 (1891). 

47 Thomas, Ann., 186, 126 (1877). 

48Bahlmann. Ann., 186, 323 (1877). 

4» Goslich, Ann., 180, 100 (1876) ; Andrews, Ber., 18, 2128 (1880). 

60 Borns, Ann., 187, 361 (1877). 

61 Langfurth, Ann., 191, 203 (1878). 

62 Willgerodt and Mohr, J. prakt. Chem., [2] 84, 123 (188C). 

63 Sachse, Ann., 188, 147 (1877); Jackson and Earle, Am. Chem. J., 89, 219 (1903); Limpricht, Ber., 9, 
554 (1876). 

64 Ullmann and Kuhn, Ann., 866 , 104 (1909), 

66 Bkssmann, Ann., 191, 243 (1878). 

66 Qebauer-FOlnegg and Neumann, Monatsh., 50, 235 (1928). 

67 Gebauer-FUlnegg and Figdor, ibid., 48, 627 (1^7). 

68 Fierz, Schlittler, and Waldmann, Helv. Chim. Acta, 18, 663 (1929). 

69 Wallach and Huth, Ber., 9, 426 (1876). 

60 Ullmann and Loeweuthal, Ann., 888, 58 (1904). 

61 Huntress and Carten, J. Am. Chem. Soc., 62, 511 (1940). 

62 Sprague and Johnson, ibid., 59, 2439 (1937). 

68 Bennett and Youle, J. Chem. Soc., 887 (1938). 

64 Alber, J. Franklin Inst., 888, 177 (1939). 

66 Poliak, Heimberg^Krauss, Katscher, and Lustig, Monatsh., 55, 358 (1930). 

66 Gebauer-FUlnegg, Riesz, Lorenz, and Poliak, ibid., 48, 645 (1927). 

67 Witte, Rec. trav. chim., 51, 299 (1932). 

68 Herz, Runne, and Albrecht, U. S. pat., 1,763,556, C.A., 84, 3800 (1930). 

69 Bell, J. Chem. Soc., 2770 (1928). 

70 Wertheim, Org. Syntheses, 15, 55 (1935). 

71 Lesslie and Turner, J. Chem. Soc., 2021 (1932). 

72 Sobwarzenbaoh and Egli, IJelv. Chim. Acta, 17,1176 (1934). 
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TABLE III 

Benzene Derivatives 


M.P., “C. 


Aryl Group of Di- and 
Trisulfonyl Chlorides 

Reagent (s) and 
Reference(s) 

M.P., ‘^C. 

Amide 

Anilide and 
Reference 

C«H4-1,2- 

11.* 

143 

252 

24P 

C6H4-1,3- 

13. * II4. *7 III 

63.6 

229 

148-150""*^ 

C6H4-1,4- 

I *. *a. 6. 6 11^4 III30 

138-139 

288 

248-249*** **’ ** 

4-CIC6H3“1,2- 

III^l 

82-83 



4-C1C6H3-1,3- 

1/ II/* ^ III« 

90.5, 88 

217-219 


5-C1C6H3-1,3- 

P 

105.5-106 

223-224 


2-C1C6H3-1,4- 

136 

96.5-97 



4,6-Cl2C6H2-l,3- 

1/ im 

122-123 

276 


2,5-Cl2C6U2“l »3“ 

IJIO. a 

114 


215-217” 

2,5-Cl2C8H!rl,4- 

IIIO. » 

182 



2,4,6”Cl3C6lI-l ,3" 

p 

161.6 



4,5,6-a3CeH-l,3- 

III>* 

175 


100-110 

4-BrC8H3-l,2- 

11 

88 


1821 

4-BrC»H,-l,3- 

Ill 

103-105 

239 


5 -BrC6H3-l,3- 

112 . If 

99-100 

245; 255- 


2 -BrC«H3-l,4- 

11 * 

104 

256 

210 


2,5-Br2C8H2“l >4- 

J,1* III 

165 

240 


4-02NC8H3-1,3- 

116 

Oil 



5-02NC8H3-1,3- 

116. 32 

96 

242 


4,S-C1(02N)C8H2-1,3- 

IP 

98 



4 ,6-Cl(02N)C8Hrl.3(?)- 

Ilf 

Impure 



3,6-(02N)2C8H2-1,4- 


Dec. 

Dec. 


C8H3-1.3,5- 

I/* 1» III 

184 

346-347 


2-C1C8H2-1,3,5- 

III*8. 33 

170-171 

(dec.) 



1 Armstrong and Nspper, Chem. Netca, 82, 46 (1900). 

2 PoUak. Rec. trav. ehim., 29, 427 (1910). 

3 (a) Komer and Monselise, Oazz. chim. iUU., 6 , 139 (1876); Ber.^ 9 , 584 (1876). (5) Passchke, 

J. prakt. Chem., [2] 2, 418 (1870); Nolting, Ber., 8, 1113 (1875). 

* Poliak, Heimberg>Kraus8, Katscber, and Lustig, MonaUh., 86, 358 (1930). 
s Jackson and Wing, Am. Chem. J., 9, 332 (1887). 

3 Armstrong, Colgate, and Rodd, Proc. Roy. 5oc., 90 A, 161 (1914). 

7 Olivier, Rec. trav. chim., 28, 353 (1919). 

8 Olivier, ibid., 87, 309 (1918). 

» Davies and Poole, J. Chem. Soe., 1122 (1927). 

10 Gebauer-FOlnegg and Figdor, MoncUeh., 48, 627 (1927). 

11 Meyer and Ndlting, Ber., 7, 1311 (1874); Heinzelmann, Ana., 190, 228 (1878); Zander, Ann., 198# 
11 (1879). 

12 Heinselmann, Ann., 188, 177 (1877). 
u Zander, Ann., 198, 29 (1879). 

14 Boms, Ann., 187, 355 (ISH). 

18 Heinselmann, Ann., 188, 166 (1877). 
l« Allert, Ber., 14, 1436 (1881). 

17 Limpricht, Ber., 8, 289 (1875). 

18 Behrend and Mertelsmann, Ann., 878, 362 (1911). 

10 Olivier and de Kleermaeker, Jr., Bee. trav. chim., 29, 640 (1920). 

20 Troeger and Meine, J3er., 28, 1959 (1902). 
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SI Chsttaway, J. Chem. Soc., S5, 1187 (1904). 

ss Autenrieth and Hennings, Ber.^ S5, 1396 (1902). 

ss Armstrong, Colgate, and Rodd, Chem. Zentr., 1, 2000 (1914). 

54 Zincke and Kriiger, Rer., 46 , 3471 (1912). 

S* Zincke and Frohneberg, Rer., 48 , 2728 (1909). 
s« Schultz, Ber., 89 , 3347 (1906). 

57 Soc. pour rind. chim. k B41e, French pat., 825,728. C.A., 88 , 6667 (1938). 
28 Poliak et a/.. Monatsh., 89 , 179 (1918). 

58 Gebaucr-Fhlnogg, Riesz, Lorenz, and Poliak, ihifi., 48 , 645 (1927). 

50 Parekh and Guha, J. Ind. Chem. Soc., 11, 95 (1934). 

51 Mills and Clark, J. Chem. Soc., 175 (1936). 

52 Bennett and Willis, ibid., 256 (1929). 

ss Riesz, Berndt, and Hitschmann, Monatah, 60 , 328 (1928). 

Poliak and Gebauer-FOlnegg, ibid., 46 , 499 (1926). 

55 Olivier, Rec. trav. chim., 89 , 495 (1920). 


Aryl Group of 

TABLE IV 

ReagentCs) and 

M.P., ®C. 
Anilide and 

Sulfonyl Chloride 

Reference(s) 

M.P., ‘’C. 

Amide 

Reference 

A. Alkylbenzene Derivaiwes 

2-CH3CflH4- II,** * III 10 

156.3 

136» 

3 -CH 3 C 6 H 4 - 

13.4 

11.7 

108 

96*® 

4 -CH 3 C 6 H 4 - 

I,» II,** • III 

69 

137 

103 

2 -C 2 II 6 C 6 H 4 - 

17.8 

Oil 

99-100 


3 -C 2 H 6 CCH 4 - 

P 


85-86 


4 -C 2 H 6 C 6 H 4 - 

p. 8. • 

12 

no 


2.n-C3H7C6H4- 

110 


128 


3-n-C3H7C«H4- 

po 


57 


4-n-C3H 7 C 6 H 4 - 

JIO, 11 


no 


4"tao-C8H 7 C 6 II 4 ” 

Jll. 11 


106.5-107 


4-«ec-C4H9C6H4- 

IW 

Oil, b.p. 

80-81 

63-64» 

4r’tert~Cili 9 C 6 H 4 - 


179-180/ 

20 mm. 

137 


4-n-C5H 11 C 6 H 4 - 

1“ 

38-39 

86-87 


4^(n-C,H7)(CH,)CH]-C,H4- 

lli 

B.p. 194 

66-67 

60-61« 

4-(C2H6)2CHCeH4- 

Ilk 

(12 mm.) 

89-90 


4-(CH3)8CCH2CeH4- 

JM 

68 . 7 - 59.2 

101 

137“ 

B. Halo 

and Nitroalkylbenzene Derivatives 


4,2-F(CH3)C6H3- 


Oil 

172-173 


5,2-F(CH3)C6H8- 

Ilk 1117, 44 

B.p. 145-150 



4,3.F(CH3)C6H3- 

IP^ 

(20 mm.) 
OU 

104-105 


2.(CICH2)C8H4- 

III» 

46 



3,2^1(CH3)C<,H3- 

III" 

72 

180 


4,2^l(CH3)C6Hr 

I 47 1144 . 46 

52-54 

184-185 


5,2^1(CH3)C6H3- 

116 

24, 21 

142-143; 145 

144*4- 40 

4,34:J1(CH8)C6H8- 

I,« II^ 

63 

126-128 

92*4 

6,3-C1(CHs)C6H8- 

114 

56 

156 

188*4 


ITT« 

56 
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TABLE IV {Continued) 

M.P., ®C. 

Aryl Group of Reagent(s) and Anilide and 

Sulfonyl Chloride ReferenceCs) M.P., ®C. Amide Reference 


B, Halo and NUroalkylhenzene Derivatives {Continued) 


2,4.C1(CH3)C6H3- 


46 

186 


3,4-C1(CH3)C6H3- 

JJJ24. 31. il 

38 

134 

96»* 

3,4,2-Cl2(CH3)C6H2- 


61-62 

228 


3,5,2-Cl2(CH3)C6H2- 


64 

186 


3,6,2-Cl2(CH3)C6U2- 


38 

180 


4,6,2-Cl2(CH3)C6H2- 


43 

168 


5,6,2.Cl2(CIl3)C6H2- 

148 

49 

186 


2,4,3-Cl2(CH3)C6H2- 

JJ44. 4fl, 47 

64-66, 69, 60 

199-201 

203**’ *^ 

2,6,3-Cl2(CH8)C6H2- 

I« 

19.6 

188 


4,5,3-Cl2(CH3)C6H2- 

J26. 47 

85, 88 

183-185 


4,6,3-a2(CH3)C«Hi!- 

III**- ”• *» 

71-72 

175-176,178 


5,6,3-a2(CIl3)C«Hr 

I« 

64 

158 


2,3,4.Cl2{CH3)C6H2- 


40-41 

237 


2,5,4-Cl2(CH3)C6H2- 

jS5fr. M 

46-46 

191-192 


2,6,4-Cl2(CH3)C«H2- 

I« 

56 

164-165 


3,6,4-Cl2(CH3)C6H2- 

IIPl 

69 

191 


3,6,4.Cl2(CIl3)C6H2- 

III" 

. 



2,3,4,6^l3(CH3)C6H- 

J18a 

88 



4,2.Br(CH3)CflH3- 

1^20 1144 

49-50 

162-165; 

167-168 


5,2-Br(CH3)CeH3- 

I,l** II^ 

33-35 

166-167; 

164-165 


4,3.Br(CH3)C6H3- 

I r. 28. 2t 1144 

59-61 

145-147 


5,3-Br(CH3)C6H3- 

X2«. 27 

52-53 

138-139 


6,3-Br(CH3)C6H3- 

Jll. 28. 27 

61-62 

161-162 


2,4-Br(CH8)CeH3- 

III 

80 



3,4.Br(CH3)C6H3- 

I « III 

60 

151 


4,6,3-Br2(CH3)C6H2- 

I» 

93 

214 


*l,2,4-CH3(Br2)C6Hr 

I» 

86-88 

212-213 


*L2,5-CH3(Br2)CeH2- 

I» 

73-74 

210-211 


♦l,2,6-CH3(Br2)C6H2- 

I» 

101 

204 


•l,3,4^H3(Br2)C6H2- 

138 

104-106 

212 


♦l,3,6-CH3{Br2)C6H2- 

138 

Oil 

195 


2,3,6,4-Br3(CH8)C6H- 

I» 

OU 

Dec. 


♦l,2,3-CH8(Br)(Cl)C6Hir 

137 

70-71 

224 


♦l,2,4.CH3(Br)(Cl)C6H2- 

137 

84 

186 


•l,2,6-CH3(Br) (CDCeHjr 

137 

49-50 

201 


n,2,6-CH3(Br)(Cl)C6H2. 

187 

70 

206 


♦l,3,2-CH8(Br)(Cl)C«H2- 

137 

81-84 

200-201 


•l,3,4-CH8(Br)(Cl)C6Hr' 

I" 

87-88 

204.5 


♦l,3,5-CH8(Br) (C1)C6H2- 

1” 

Oil 

178 

. 

n,3,6-CH8(Br)(Cl)CeH2- 

I" 

46-46 

192 


•l,4,2-CH8(Br)(a)CeH2. 

1*7 

79 

186 


n,4,3-CH3(Br)(Cl)CflHr 

I*' 

101 

191-192 


* The position of the sulfonyl group is uncertain. 

The relative positions of the halogens and the 


methyl group are given. 
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TABLE IV {Cimiinued) 

M.P., **0. 


Aryl Group of R^agentfe) and Anilide and 

Sulfonyl Chloride Reference(s) M.P., ®C. Amide Reference 

B. Halo and Nitroalkylbmzem DerivaliveH (CorUinued) 

5.2- Br(C2H6)C6H3- P . 12^-124 . 

4.3- Br(C2H6)C6n3- P . 104 . 

5.2- 1 (CH3)C6H3- « . 185-187 . 

2,5-1 (CH3)C6H3- 68 161-162 . 

4-(ICH2)C6H4- III“ 106 . 

3.2- 02N(CH3)C6H3- . 165 . 

5.2- 02N(CH8)C6ll3- IP* 43-44.5 186-187 148« 

2.3- 02N(CH8)CeH3- 58.5 163.5 . 

4.3- 02N(CH3)C«H3- 50 133.5 . 

2.4- 02N(CH3)C6H3- IIP* 98-99 170 129** 

3.4- 02N(CH3)C6H3“ I,*«*<'•**II,36 142.5,144 109** 

III» 

5.3.2- C1(02N)(CH8)C6H2- I,*® III*® 60 167 . 

5.6.2- Cl(02N){CH3)C6ll2- I,*® III*® 154 183 . 

4.5.2- C1(02N)(CH3)C6H2- I,*® III*® 116 170 . 

4.3.2- C1(02N)(CH3)C6H2- I,*® IIP® 96 176 . 

4.5.3- C1(02N)(CH8)C6H2- 1,*» IIP®® 52 201 . 

4.6.3- C1(02N)(CH3)C6H2- P* 97 172 . 

6.2.3- Cl(02N)(CH3)C6ll2- I,*® IIP® 122 177 . 

6.4.3- CI(02N)(CH3)C6H2- P* 92 188 . 

6.5.3- C1(02N)(CH3)C6H2- I,*® IIP® 62.5 196 . 

3.5.4- C1(02N)(CH3)C6H2- I,*® III«<=* *» 70 182 . 

3.6.4- C1(02N)(CH3)C6H2- I,*®III««**» 99 181 . 

5.2.4- Br(02N)(CH3)C6H2- I®* >220(?) >200 . 

3.5.4- (02N)2(CH3)C6H2- I®« 125 203 . 

3,5,2-(02N)2(CH3)C«H2- I“ 107 . 


1 Htibner and Terry. Ann., 169 , 29 (1873); Jenssen, Ann., 179 , 236 (1874). 

2 Cla€eson and WalUn, Ber., 19 , 1849 (1879); Noyee. Am. Chem. J., 8, 176 (1886); Houmann, Ber., 
16 , 1114 (1884); Harding. J. Chem. Soc., 119 , 1261 (1921); McKie, ibid., 118 , 799 (1918); Monsanto 
Chemical Co.. German pat., 640,660, C.A., 81 , 5383 (1937); Inosemtsev, Org. Chem. Ind. iU.S.S.R.), 
8 , 296 (1937); C.A., 81 , 7046 (1937); Kreidl, Austrian pat., 110,128, C.A., 93 , 1138 (1929). 

» Uolleman and Caland, Ber., 44 , 2505 (1911). 

* (o) Griffin. Am. Chem. J., 19 , 190 (1897). (b) HObner and MQller, Ann., 169 , 50 (1873). 

* (a) Wolkowa, J. Rues. Phya.-Chem, Soc., 9, 166 (1870), Z.\,Chem., 323, (1870). (6) Bourgeois, 

Ree. trav. chim., 18, 436 (1899). (c) Kershner and Turner, Science, 89, 184 (1920). (d) Jaeger, Proc. 
Accui. Set. Amaterdam, 93, 347 (1920). 

* Gilliard, Monnet, and Cartier, German pat., 98,030, Frdl., 4 , 1261. 

7 Moody. Chem. News, 71, 197 (1895). 

* Sempotowaki, Ber., 99 , 2672 (1889). 

» Chruachtschow, Ber., 7 , 1166 (1874); Moschner, Ber., 84 , 1261 (1901). 

10 Moody, Chem. News, 79 , 81 (1899). 

11 Meyer and Baur, Ann., 919. 298 (1883). 

» Spica, Goss. chim. ital., 9 , 439 (1879). 

1* Klages, Ber., 89 , 2133 (1906). 

14 Kelbe and Pfeiffer, Ber., 19, 1728 (1886). 

1® Klages, Ber., 36, 3590 (1903). 

i«de Roods, Am. Chem. J., 18 , 224 (1891). 

17 Holloman, Ree. trav. chim., 96 , 332 (1906). 
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« (a) Wynne, J. Chem. Soc., 61, 1070 (1892). (6) Davies and Davies, ibid., 123, 2976 (1923), 
HUbner, Kotsohy, Hiissclbarth, and Post, Ann., 169, 6, 15 (1873). 
aoWeckworth, Ann., 172, 196 (1874). 

21 Glassner, Ber., 8, 561 (1875). 

22 (a) Ullmann and Lehner, Ber., 38, 736 (1905). (b) Green, Marsden, and Scholefield, J. Chem. 
Soc., 86 , 1432 (1904). (c) Chem. Fabr. von Heyden, German pat., 89,997, Frdl., i, 39. 

28 Jenssen, Ann., 172, 232 (1874); Noyes. Am. Chem. J., 8, 168 (1886). 

24 Wynne and Bruce, J. Chem. Soc., 78, 739-772 (1898). 

26 (a) Wyixne and Greeves, Chem. News, 72, 58 (1895). (6) Cohen and Dakin, J. Chem. Soc., 79, 
1129 (1901). 

26 v. Pechmann, Ann., 178, 208 (1874). 

27 NevUe and Winther, J. Chem. Soc., 87, 631 (1880); Ber., 18, 1947 (1880). 

28 Hiibner, Iletschy, MQller, and Post, .4nn., 169, 40 (1873); Pagel, Ann., 176, 296 (1875). 

22 Wynne. /. Chem. Soc., 61, 1042 (1892). 

80 Foth, Ann., 280, 308 (1885). 

81 (o) Ges. fiir Chem. Ind., Gorman pat., 133,000, Chem, Zentr., II, 313 (1002). (6) Limpricht and 
Paysan, Ann., 221, 213 (1883). (c) Davies, J. Chem. Soc., 119, 853 (1921). 

83 Hayduck, Ann., 172, 206 (1874). 

38 Hayduck, Ann., 174, 355 (1874). 

84 Otto and Gruber, Ann., 146, 23 (1868); Fichtor and Bernoulli, Ber., 42, 4309 (1909). 

86 Rcverdin and Cr^pieux, Bidl. eoc. chim., [3] 26, 1040 (1901); Ber., 84, 2992 (1901); Holleman, 
Rec. trav. chim., 24, 198 (1905). 

3«Schwanert, Ann., 186, 359 (1877). 

*7 Cohen and Smithells, J. Chem. Soc., 106, 1909 (1914). 

38 Cohen and Dutt, ibid., 106, 502 (1914). 

32 Remsen and Kohler, Am. Chem. J., 17, 339-347 (1895); Troger and Uhlmann, J. prakt. Chem., [2] 
61, 437 (1895); MOller and Weisinger, Ber., 12, 1348 (1879). 

40Groth, Chem. Kryst., 6 , 75 (1919). 

41 Ullmann and Gschwind, Ber., 41, 2293 (1908). 

42 Reverdin and Cr6pieux, Bull. soc. chim., [3126, 1048 (1901); Ber., 84, 3001 (1901). 

43 Zincke and lUise, Ann., 406, 135 (1914). 

44 Huntress and Carten, J. Am. Chem. Soc., 62, 513 (1940). 

46 Barber and Smiles, J. Chem. Soc., 1141 (1928). 

4«Herz, Bauer, Steiger, Albrecht, and Dereser, German pat., 555,140, C.A., 26, 5105 (1932). 

47 Silvester and Wynne, J. Chem. Soc., 691 (1936). 

48 Wynne, ibid., 696 (1936). 

42 Turner and Wynne, ibid., 707 (1936). 

60 Hirwe and Jambhekar, J. Indian Chem. Soc,, 11, 239 (1934). 

81 Villiger, Ber., 61B, 2596 (1928). 

62 Davies and Dick, J. Chem. Soc., 2042 (1932). 

63 Bygd4n, J, prakt. Chem,, (2) 100, 1 (1919). 

64 Radcliffe and Simpkin, J. Soc. Chem. Ind., 40, 119 (1921). 


TABLE V 

Alkylbenzene Derivatives 


Aryl Group of M.F., C. 

Di- and Tri- Reagent(s) and Anilide and 

sulfonyl Chlorides Reference(s) M.P., ®C. Amide Reference 

4.CH3C6H3-1,2- I,* IIP* 109-111 235-239 190« 

2-CH3C6H3-1,3. I«’7 88 > 260 162« 

4- CH3C6H3-1,3- 1,1 II,*' i’' III 53-54 186-187 187-189*' “ 

5- CH8C6H8-1,3- P' »’ w 94 216 153* 

2-CH3C6H3-1,4- P' » 98 224 178* 

4.5- CH3(Cl)C6Hrl,2- P 158 . 183* 

2.5- CH8(Cl)C6Hrl,3- P 108 . 188* 

4.5- CH3(a)CeHrl,3- P 88 ....... 180* 

5,2-CH8(Cl)C6Hrl,3- P 118 . 184* ‘ 
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TABLE V {Continued) 

Aryl Group of M.P., °C. 

Di- and Tri- Reagent(s) and Anilide and 

sulfonyl Chlorides Reference(s) M.P., ®C. Amide Reference 

6.4- CH3(C1)C6H2-1,3- 85; 78 . 183« 

6.4- Cll3(Cl)C6H2-l,3. IIP* 125 . . 

2.5- CIl3(Cl)C6H2-l,4- 1* 144 . 245® 

2.5- CH3(Br)C6H2-l,3- F 99 (dec.) >260 . 

5,2.CH3(Br)C6H2-l,3- F® 133 > 240 . 

5,4.CH3(Br)C6H2-l,3- I'*« 102 236-238 194® 


5,2-CH3(I)C6Hjrl,3- F® 143 13(>-132(?) . 

4-C2H6C6H3-1,3- F® Oil 186-190 . 

2-CH3C6H2-1,3,5- III 153 >300 . 

2,4-CIl3(Cl)C6H-l,3,5- IIF® 161 . . 

1 Clnehm and Forrer, Ber., 10, 543 (1877); Fallberg, Am. Chem. J., 2, 183 (1880). 

2 Poliak, Heimbcrg-Krauae, Katecher, and Lnstig, Monatuh., 00, 358 (1930). 

3 Pope, J. Chem. Soc., 78, 776 (1898). 

< Wynne and Bruce, ibid., 78. 743, 758 (1898). 

6 Kliwon, Jier., 19, 2888 (1886). 

* Wynne and Bruce, J. Chem. Bor., 78, 739-771 (1898). 

2 Kornataki, d/tn., 881, 200 (1883). 

* Klason, Brr., 80, 056 (1877); Wynne and Bruce, J. Chem. Soc., 78, 752 (1808). 

® Pope, ibid., 78, 747 (1898j. 

10 Richter. .4wn., 880, 327 (1885). 
n Pope, J. Chem. Soc., 78, 742 (1898). 

Haase, Ann., 880, 295 (1885). 

13 Poliak, Fiedler, and Roth, Monateh., 89, 184 (1918). 

Cla&tson, Ber., 14, 309 (1881). 

13 Troeger and Meine, Ber,, 80, 1959 (1902). 

16 Pope, J. Chem. Soc., 78. 755 (1898). 

17 Soc. pour rind. chim. A Bale, French pat., 825,728, C.A., 38, 6667 (1938). 

18 Mills and Clark, J. Chem. Soc., 175 (1936). 

18 Rieez, Berndt, and Hitschmann, Monateh., 00, 328 (1928). 

TABLE VI 

Dialetlbenzene Derivatives 

M.P., 'C. 


Aryl Group of Ileagent(s) and Anilide and 

Sulfonyl Chloride Referenec(s) M.P., °C. Amide Beference 

A. o-Xylene Derivatives 

2,3-(CH,),C.Hi^ P 47 167 . 

2.3.4- (CH8)2ClC,Hr P . 199 . 

2.3.4- (CH3)2BrC6H2- P 63.5 195 . 

3.4- (CH,)2C6H»- P 51-52 144 . 

4.5.2- (CH3)ClC#Hr P . 207 . 

4.5.2- (CH3)2BrC,H2- I‘ . 213 . 

4.5.3- (CH8)2BrC6H2- P 85.5 191.5 . 

3.4.2- (CH8)2(02N)C«H2- P . 214 . 

4.5.3- (CH8)2(02N)C*Hr P 69-70 180 . 

4,5,2-(CHs)2(02N)C«Hr I* . 157-158 . 
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TABLE VI {Continueii 

M.P., “C. 

Aryl Group of Reagent(s) and Anilide and 

Sulfonyl Chloride Roference(s) M.P., “C. Amide Reference 

B. m^Xylene Derivatives 

2,6-(CH3)2C«H3- P 39 113 . 

2.6.4- {CH3)2C1C6H2- P 56-58 191-192 . 

2.6.3.5- (CH3)2Cl2C8H- P >250 . 

2.6.3- (CH3)2BrC»H2- IIP® 161 . 

2.6.3.5- (CH3)2Br2C6H- P» 107 220 . 

2.4- (CH3)2C6H3- I “ III 34 138-139 . 

2,4,5“(CH3)2C1C8H2- I^* 195 . 

2.4.3.5- (CH3)2Cl2C«H- P >300 . 

2.4.5- (CH3)2BrC«H2- 1“ 62-63 189-190 152« 

2.4.3.5- (CH3)2Br2C6H- 11“ >300 . 

2.4.5- (CH3)2lC6Hr 1“ 73 176 153“ 

2.4.3.5- (CH3)2l2C6H- 1“ 85-87 242-245 . 

(dec.) 

2.4.3- (CH3)2(02N)C6H2- I“ 96 172 . 

2,4,6-(CH3)2(02N)C8n2- P» 97 108 . 

2.4.5- (CH3)2(02N)C6H2- I“' “ 98 179' . 

2.4.3.5- (CH3)2(02N)2C«H- !«•» 123 193 154“ 

2.4.5.6- (CH3)2(02N)2C6H- P» 117-118 158 . 

3.5- (CH3)2C»H3- P“ 94 135 119“ 

3.5.2- (CH3)2BrC6H2- l« 75 158 179“ 

C. ■p-Xylene Derivatives 

2.5- (CH3)2C6H3- I,“ III“ 24-26 147-148 . 

2.5.4- (CH,)2C1C,H2- II« . 

2.5.3.4- (CH3)2Cl2C.H- l« 62 201 . 

3.6.2.4- (CH3)2Cl2C6H- 1“ 81 150 . 

2.6.3.6- (CH3)2Cl2C,H- I« 71 165 . 

2,5,4^(CH3)2BrC«H2- 1“' 77-78 200-201 . 

2.5.3.6- (CH3)2Br2C»H- I‘^ 78-79 198 . 

3.6.2- (CH3)2(02N)C«Hr III“'« 109.5-110.5 191-192 182-183*® 

2.5.4- (CH3)2(02N)C6H2- IP‘ 74.5-75.5 197-198 131“ 

2.5.3- (CH3)2(02N)C«H2- Il.“ III" 60-61 172-173 143-144*® 

D. MethyUdkylbemene Derivatives 

2.5- CH3(C2H3)C«H3- I“ +3 71 . 

5.2.4- CH3(C2H6)BrC6H2- 1“ Oil 143 . 

2.4- CH3(n-C3H7)C3H3- 1“ 176 . 

2.5- CH3(»-CsH7)C,H»- I** . 101-102 . 

5.2- CH3(ji-C3H7)C8Hs- I** . 112—113 . 

3,4-CH3[{CH,)2CH]C6Hr I** . 90 . 

4.3- CH3[(CH,)2CHlC6H!,- I» . 106 . 

4,2-CH3[(CH3)2CH]C6H3- I“ . 162 . 

4,2,5^H3[(CH3)2CH]BrC«H2- I" . 170.5 . 

2.4- CH3[(CH8)2CH1C«H3- I“ Liquid 76-76.6 . 
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TABLE VI (Continued) 

M.P., ®C. 

Aryl Group of Reagent(s) and Anilide and 

Sulfonyl Chloride Referencefs) M.P., ®C. Amide Reference 

D, Methylalkylbemene Derivatives (Continued) 

2.4.5- CH3l(CH3)2CH]BrC6H2- pi . 162 . 

2.5- CH3[(CH3)2CH]C6H3- I^'^II" . 115-116 . 

5.2.4- CH3[(CH3)2Cn]ClC6H2- l»* 65 190 178" 

5,2-CH3[(CH3)2CH]C6H3- . 150 . 

2.6.4- CH3[(CH3)2CH]C1C«H2- II"*« 64 168 . 

2.5.4- CH3((CH3)2CH]BrC6H2- I" . 152 . 

2.5.3- CH3[(CH3)2CH](02N)C6H2- I" . 138-139 . 

2.4. (CH3)[(CH3)3C]C6H3- I" . 94-95 . 

2.5- CH3(sec-C4H9)C6H3- 1“ B.p. 162-164 . 125“ 

(12 mm.) 

2.5- CH3(C4H9)C6H3- I" . 113 . 

2.4- (CH3)(«ec-C4H9)C6H3^ 1“ B.p. 164-165 . 121“ 

(11 mm.) 

E. Ethylalkylhemene Derivatives 

3XC2H6)2C6H3- I" .119 . 

2.4. (C2Hb)2C6H3- I" . 101-102 . 

2.5- (C2H5)2C6H3- I«*" . 97.5 . 

2.5- C2H6(n.C3H7)C6H3- I" . 112-113 . 

2.5- C2H6(i-C3H7)C6H3- I" B.p. 158 (10 . 110«*"'“ 

mm.) 

F. Disulfonyl Chlorides 

1,2.(CH3)2C6H2-3,5- II 79 . 199»i 

1.3- (CH8)2C6H2-4,6- I»II».43.61 128-131 248-249 . 

1.3- (CH3)2C6H2-2,4- I»“ Liquid 223-224 . 

1.4- (CH3)2C6H2-2,5- II"*-" 164 310 223« 

1.4- (CH3)2C6H2-2,6- I « ii»6 , 44. h 81 297 174“ 

1.4- (CH3)2C6H2-2,3- III"*" . 142 . 

1 Moschner, B«r., S4, 1261 (1901). 

2 Simonsen, J. Chem. Soc,, 108, 1148 (1913). 

» Krttger. Ber., 18, 1757 (1885). 

4 Stallard, /. Chem. Soc.., 89, 800 (1906). 

4 Jacobsen, Ber., 10, 1012 (1877). 

« Jacobsen. Ber., 17, 2374 (1884). 

7 Moody, Chem. News, 58, 21 (1888). 

« Klagos, Ber., 19, 311 (1896). 

• Koch, Ber., 93, 2319 (1890). 

" Jacobsen and Weinberg, Ber., 11, 1535 (1878). 

11 Jacobsen, Ber., 11, 20 (1878); .Inn., 184, 187 (1877). 

» Jacobsen, Ber., 18, 1761 (1885). 

1* (o) Weinberg, Ber., 11, 1063 (1878). (5) Moody, Chem. News, 65, 60 (1892). (c) Ndlting and 
Kohn, Ber., 19, 139 (1886). 

14 Jacobsen, Ber., 91, 2825 (1888). 

» Tdbl and Bauch, JSer.. 98, 1106 (1893). 

14 T6hl and Eberbard, Ber., 96, 2942 (1893); see also lies and Remsen, Ber., 11, 229 (1878). 

Moody and Nicholson. J. Chem. Soc., 57, 977 (1890). 
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» Claus and Schmidt, Ber., 19, 1421 (1886). 

Chem. Fabr. von Heyden, German pat., 83,997, Frdl.^ 4, 39. 

^ Karslake and Morgan, J. Am. Chem. Soe., SO, 829 (1908). 

SI J.impricht and Gronow, Ber., IB, 2192 (1885). 

« Junghahn, Ber., 88, 3755 (1902). 

53 Armstrong and Wilson, Chem. Neirs, 83, 46 (1901). 

54 Karslake and Huston. J. Am. Chem. Soe., 36, 1246-1254 (1914). 
s« Defren, Ber., 38, 2649 (1895). 

56 Claus and StQsser, Ber., 13, 901 (1880). 

57 Widman, Ber., 84, 446 (1891). 

s* Sprinkmeyer, Ber., 34, 1954 (1901). 

» Kelbe and Csarnowski, Ann., 336, 276 (1886); Ber., 17, 1747 (1884). 

30 Kelbe, Ann., 310, 34 (1881); Spica, Gazz. chim. ital., 13, 552 (1882). 

31 Kelbe and v. Csarnowski, Ann., 336, 276 (1886). 

32 Roderburg, Ber., 6, 669 (1873); Bechler, J. prakt. Chem., [2J 8, 168 (1873); Berger, Ber., 10, 97e 
(1877); Kelbe, Ber., 19, 1969 (1886). 

33 Kelbe and Koschnitiky, Ber., 19, 1731 (1886). 

34 Errera, Gazz. chim. ital., 19, 537 (1889). 

33 (a) Poliak and Meissner, Monoteh., 60, 237 (1928). (6) Poliak and Lustig, Ann., 433, 191 (1923). 
33 JUnger and Klagos, Ber., 39, 315 (1896). 

37 Carrara, Gazz. chim. ital., 19, 170 (1889). 

38 Voswinkel. Ber., 31. 3500 (1888). 

39 Remsen and Noyes, Am. Chem. J., 4, 200 (1882). 

40 Kelbe and Baur, Ber., 16, 2560 (1883); Baur, Ber., 34, 2834 (1891). 

41 Widman. Ber., 33, 3085 (1890); 34, 458 (1891). 

4S Klages and KeU, Ber., 36, 1641 (1903). 

43 Holleman, Choufoer, and Aloaery, Rec. trav. chim., 48, 1075 (1929). 

44Holleman, Anales aoc. eepafi. fU. quim., VI, 473 (1929); C.A., 34, 85 (1930); see abo Choufoer, 
C.A., 19, 2195 (1925). 

43 Wahl, Compt. rend., 300, 936 (1935). 

48 Kuan, J. Chem. Soc. Japan, 63, 473 (1931); C.A., 36, 5081 (1932). 

47 Le Fdvre, /. Chem. Soc., 1501 (1934). 

48 Poliak and Schadler, MonaUh., 39, 144 (1918). 

49 Klages and Kraith, Ber., 83, 2555 (1899). 

30 von der Becke, Ber., 33, 3194 (1890). 

31^ Poliak, Heimberg-Krauss, Katscher, and I.iU8tig, MoneUeh., 66, 358 (1930). 

*s I. G. Farbenind. A.-G., Britbh pat., 281,290, C.A., 33, 3417 (1928). 

33 Shoeamith and McGechen, J. Chem. Soc., 2231 (1930). 


TABLE VII 

POLTALKYLBENZENE DERIVATIVES 


Aryl Group of Sulfonyl Reagent and 


Chloride Referencefs) M.P., ®C. M.P. of Amide, ®C 


2.3.4- (CH3)3C6H2- I‘ 196-196 

2.3.6- (CH3)3C6H2- I* . 113 (impure?) 

2,3,6,5.(CH3)3FC«H. P 36-37 174 

2,3,6,4.(CH3)8BrC6H- P . 168 

2.3.6.4.6- (CH3)8Br2Ce- P . 260 (decomp.) 

2.4.6- (CH3)sC6H2- P 61-62 181 

2.4.6.3. (CH8)3BrC6H- P 187-188 

2.3.6- (CH3)8CeH2- P’ 178-179 

2.3.5.4. (CH3)3BrC6H- P^ . 194.5 

2.3.6.6- (CH8)3BrC6H- P’ 183-184 

2.3.6.6.4- (CHj)3FCaC*- P . 171 ' 

2.3.6.6.4- (CH,)i^’BrC(r I‘ . 149 

2.4.6- (CH,),C*H,- *• • 67 141-142 

2,4,6,3-(CH,)rfCai- P . 186 
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TABLE VII {CmtinwO) 

Aryl Group of Sulfonyl Reagent and 

Chloride Reference(s) M.P., ®C. M.P. of Amide, ®C 

4.6.2- (CH,)2(C*Hj)C.Hj. P . 126 

3.6.2- (CH3)2(CjH6)C»H2- P . 117 

2.4.6- (CH3)2(C2H()C6Hr P . 148 

2.6.4- (CH3)2(C2H5)C«H2- 1“ . 128 

2,6,4,3-(CH3)2(C2H5)BrC«H- P« . 156 

2.4.6- (CH,)2(C2H6)C«H2- P» 116-117 

2.3.4.5- (CH3)4C6H- P- . 187 

2.3.4.6- (CH3)4CeH- I*"-“ . 118 

2.3.5.6- (CH3)4C#H- P« 99 155 

2.3.5.6.4- (CH3)4C1C«- I“ 53-54 180-181 

l,3,5-(CH3)3C3H-2,4-di- Hm, u. i. 125 244 

1.3.5.6- (CH3)3(02N)C«-2,4-di- IIP* 198-199.5 . 


I Jacobsen, Btr., 19, 2517 (1886). 

> Jacobsen, £<t., 19, 1223 (1886). 

> (a) Schreinemakera, Rec. trav. chtm., IS, 418 (1897). (b) RadlofiF, Ber., 11, 32 (1878). (c) Ajisch&tz, 
Ann., 238, 184 (1886). 

* (a) Kelbe and Patbe. Ber., 19, 1551 (1886). (b) Jacobaen, Ber., 22, 1585 (1889). 

5 Tohl and Mttller, Ber., 28, 1110 (1893). 

® Holtmeyer, Z. Chem., 686 (1867). 

7 Hall and Remaen, Ber., 10. 1040 (1877). 

«.IacobBen, Ann., 184. 185 (1877). 

» Tohl and Eckel. Ber., 26. 1102 (1893), 

10 Tohl and Geyger, Ber., 28, 1538 (1892). 

11 Jacobsen. Ber., 18, 1854 (1882). 

13 Jacobsen and Schnapauff, Ber., 18, 2843 (1885). 

13 T6hl, Ber., 28, 2760 (1892). 

1^ Holleman, Analea roc. eapafl. fis. quim., 27, 473 (1929); Holleman, Cboufoer, and Alosery, Rec. 
trav. chtm., M, 1075 (1929), 
u Backer, ibid., 84, 544 (1935). 

IB Steinkopf etal.,J. prakt. Chem., [2] 117, 1 (1927). 


TABLE VIII 
Phenol Demvativbb 


Reagent(s) M.P., °C. 

and Anilide and 

Aryl Group of Sulfonyl Chloride Reference(B) M.P., “C. Amide Reference 

Monosulfonyl Chlorides 

2 -CH 3 OC.H 4 - !*• *• ‘ 55-56 169-171 161“ 

2-C*H30C6H4- P- * 65-66 156-163 158“ 

2-CH3COOC.H4- 1“ 73-74 . 106-107“ 

2- H0C«H4- . 123“ 

3- H0C«H4- I“ Oil . 

3 -CH 3 OC.H 4 - r- '• “ (Bp- 156- 128 . 

160 [ 20 ]) 

3 -C,H,OCaH 4 . ’ 38 128-131 88 “ 

3-»4-C,H70C.H4- P . 122 . 

3-C,H50C0,Cai4- P* 36-31 . 86-90" 
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TABLE VIII {Ctmtinued) 


R^ent(s) M.P., “C. 

and Anilide and 

Aryl Group of Sulfonyl Chloride Referencefs) M.P., ®C. Amide Reference 

Monosulfonyl Chlorides (Continued) 

4 -CH 3 OC 6 H 4 - I,"' ••«11“ 42-43 110-111; lia-lll«» 

lia-116 

4 -C 2 H 6 OC 6 H 4 - 1,8.». ioii«4 37_39 140-150 84^® 

4-n-C3H70C6H4- 11“ . 116—117 . 

4-n-C4H90C6H4- 11“ . 103-104 . 

4 -CH 3 COOC 6 H 4 - 1“ 78 . 126-127“ 

4 -C 6 H 6 COOC 6 H 4 - I» 115-116 234-236 . 

4 -C 2 H 6 OCO 2 C 6 H 4 - 1“ 75 . 102« 

5.2- F(CH30)C6H3- II“ . 174-175 . 

5.2- C1(CH30)C3H3- I, II“-“ 104 154; 150-151 . 

5.2. Br(CH30)C6H3- 11“ . 147-148 . 

5.2- C1(C2HbO)C6H3- II“ . 134-134.5 . 

5.2- Br(C2H60)C6H3- 11“ . 144-144.5 . 

3.4- Cl(CH30)C6H3- II“‘ 81-82 130-131 . 

3.4- Br(CH30)C6H3- 11“ . 130-140 . 

3,4«Cl(C2ll60)C6H3- 11“ . 132-133 . 

3.4. Br(C2H60)C6H3- 11“ . 134-135 . 

3.5.4- Br2(HO)C6H2- “ 127-128 . 177“ 

3.5.4- (02N)2(H0)C6H2- 1“ . 177“ 

2,4,6,3-Br3(CH30)C6H. Pi 57.2-58.2 176.6-178 lOO^^ 

2,4,6,a-(02N)3(HO)C6H. III“ 161-162 . 

3.4. (02N)(CH30)C6H3- I “IIP® 66 146 . 

4.2. CH3(H0)C6H3- I“ Oil . 

4.2- CH3(CH30)C6H3- I« 79 167-168 142^« 

3.2- CH3(CH30)C8H3- P® Oil 143-144 . 

4.3- CH 3 (CH 30 )C 3 H 3 - P’ Solid (oil?) 123 . 

4 .3- CH3(C2 HbO)C6 H3- P* ‘‘Tables” 137 . 

2.3- CH3(CH30)C6H3- P» Oil 164 . 

2,6-CH3(CH30)C«H3- I“ 51-52 127-128 131-132“ 

3.5- CH8(CH80)C6H3- I“ 47-48 118-119 . 

3.4- CH8(CHsO)CcH3- 11“ . 137 . 

3.4- CH3(C2HbO)C6H3- 11“ . 148-149 . 

3.4- CH8(n^4H90)C«H3- 11“ . 95-96 . 

2,4^H8(CH30)C6H8- I“’UI“ 23 120-130 104“ 

Ill“ 

2,4^H8(C2HbO)C6H3- II“ . 110-111 . 

2,4^.C3H7(C2H60)C6H8- F . 84 . 

2.4- CH3(C2H60C02)C6H8- II“ Oil . 140* 

3.5.4- CH8(Br){HO)C6H2- P® 94 . 165-166“ 

3.5.4- CH3(Br)(CH8COO)C6H2- 1“ 131 . 

2.5- CH3(CH80)C6H3- !“•" Oil 150-151 . 

2.5- CH8(C2HbO)C 6H8- I«' « Oil 143-144 . 

5,2^H8(CHaO)C«Hr I«. *8. m g3^g4 180-181,182 . 

1147, 84 
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TABLE VIII {Continued) 

Reagent(s) M.P., ®C. 

and Anilide and 

Aryl Group of Sulfonyl Chloride Refer€nce(s) M.P., °C. Amide Reference 

Monosulfonyl Chlorides {Continued) 

5.2. CH3(C2ll60)C6TIo- I,^ II*' . 138-139 . 

5.2- CH3(n-.C3H70)C6ll3- IP' . 126-127 . 

5>CIl3(ClT3COO)C6ll3- I« 65-50 . 

5.2- CH3(C2H60C02)C6n3- . 126“ 

5.2- n-C3ll7(CIl30)C6H3- Oil 133 . 

5.2- n-C3H7(C2ll50)C6H3- I^ . 97-98 . 

5.2- /-C4n9(CIl3COO)C6H3 103 . 

5.2- ^C6lIii(CH3COO)C6H3- (B.p. 142-. 

146 114]) 

5.3.2- CH3(Br) (011)06112- 94-95 . 

5.3.2- Cll3(Br)(CIl3COO)C6n2- IIP^ 84-85 . 

5.3.2- CIl3(02N)(HO)C6H2- Si)~S7 205-210 217 

5.3.2- CIl3(02N)(CIl3C00)C6ll2- I'" 101.5 . 141.5 

3,l-(CH30)2C6lI;r 1^35. 36 1^3.64 7c, 130-137 131-132«i 

4.3- C2H60(Cll30)C6ll3- I^ 72 192 . 

3,4.C2H50(CIl30)C6ll3- 1“ 102-103 106 . 

3.4- (C2n60)2C6H3- IP' . 162-103 . 

2.4- (CIl30)2C6H3- I “II®' 70.5 106-167 . 

2.4- (C2ll50)2C6ll3- II"' . 184-185 . 

2.5- (CH30)2C6H3- IP' . 148 . 

2.5- (C2H50)2C6lI.3- IP' . 154-155 . 

3.5- (C6ll6COO)2C6li3- 1“ 105 . 

2.3.4- (Cll30)3C6H2- II"' . 123-124 . 

2.3.5- (CIl30)3C6ll2- P" 98 . 

2.4.5- (CIl30)3C6ll2- P' 130 76 170 

4.5.2- (CIl30)2(02N)C6H2- HP* 128 132 . 

4.5.2- (CIl30)2(N0)C6H2- P" 132 198-201 . 

2.4.5- CH3(CH30)2C6H2- P*- 75 191 . 

2,4,5,6-CH3(CH30)2(02N)C6lI- IIP" 141 . 

3.5.2- (CH3)2(HO)C6H2- IP" 93 . 

Di and Trisulfonyl Chlorides 

1.H0C6H3-2,4. II”' 89 . 206« 

1.2- H0(CH3)C6H2-4,6- ipi. 37. 40 85-86 ^ 

1-CH30C6H3-2,4- 86 239-240 209 

1-C2H50C6H3-2,5- I“ 106-108 233 . 

1-C2H50C6H3-2,4- II'" 104-107 . 

14DH8C00C6H3-2,4- in'" 91 . 

1.3. CH8(HO)C»Hj- 4,6- n,4o g4_89 . 186”- 

1.3- CHs(HO)C6H-2,4,6- 11“ 151 . 

1.3- CH3(CHsO)C6Hir4,6- 1“ 111-112 259-260 . 

1.3. CH3(CH3C00)C«H2-4,6- III« 109 . 

1,2,3<3H3(03N)(H0)C6H-4,6- 111“ 183 212-216 

1.2.3. CH3(CH80)(0jN)C«H-4,6- I“ 147-148 235 . 
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TABLE VIII (Continued) 

Bea£ent( 8 ) M.P., °C. 

and Anilide and 

Aryl Group of Sulfonyl Chloride Reference(s) M.P., °C. Amide Reference 

Di and Trisulfonyl Chlorides (Continued) 

1.4- CH3(OH)CeH2-3,6- I 105 . 2317", 

129"-" 

1.4- CH3(CH3C00)C»H4-3,5- !,«• “ III" 115-121 105-110“ 

1.2.3- HO(CH3)sC6H-4,6- I1» 104-105 . 232" 

1.3.4- HO(CH3)jC«H-2,5- II" 72 . 160" 

1.2.5- H0(CH3)2C6H-3,6- II" 68 . 173" 

1.3.5- HO(CH3)sC8H-2,4- II" 89-91 . 160-161" 

1.3.5- H0(CH3)2C«H-2,6-(?) II" 117-119 . 205-207" 

1,2.HOC6Hs(COOH)-4,6- II” 185 . 

1-H0C«H2-2,4,6- II"'" 193 . 247" 

1 , 3 -CH 3 ( 0 H)C 6 H- 2 , 4 , 6 - II"- " 151 . 290 (dec.) 

1.2- (H0)2C3H2-3,5- II” 149-150 . 

1.2- 02S02C6Hir3,5- II” 143 . 304” 

1.3- (H0)2C6H2-4,6- II" 178-179 .>300 

1.3- (H0)2C6H-2,4,6- II" 108 . 243“ 

1.4- (H0)2C«H2-2,6- II" 113-114 . 170-171" 

1 . 3 . 5 - (H 0 ) 3 C 6 H- 2 , 4 - II"'« 184 . 295 (dec.)" 

1 , 2 , 3 -(H 0 ) 3 C«H- 4 , 6 - II" 178 (dec.) . 

2 Haitinger, Monatsh.f 4, 174 (1883). 

* Franklin. Am. Chem. J., SO. 461 (1898). 
a Moody. Chem. News, 67, 35 (1893). 

^Gattermaim. Ber., SS, 1154 (1899). 

® Shober, Am. Chem. J., 18, 860 (1896). 
a Delisle and Lagai. Ber., SS, 3393 (1890). 

7 Shober and Kiefer, Am. Chem. J., 17, 458 (1895). 

8 Shober and Bowers, ibitl., SO, 72 (1901). 

® Moody, Chem. News, 66, 247 (1892). 

10 Lagai. Ber., 85, 1838 (1892). 

11 Schreinemakers, Rec. irav. chim., 16, 422 (1897). 

1* Zincke and Glahn. Ber,, 40, 3042 (1907). 

la Anschutz, Ann., S56, 95 (l908). 

1^ Zincke and Brune, Ber., 41, 902 (1908). 

laCnehm and Knecht, J. irrakt. Chem., [2] 74, 95 (1906). 

10 Graesser-Thomas, Gulland, and Kobinson, J. Chem. Soc., 1071 (1028). 

17 Bromwell, Am. Chem. J., 19, 572 (1897). 
iSHayduck, Ann., ITS, 216 (1874). 

10 Claus and Krauaa, Ber., SO, 3091 (1887). 

20 Parks, Am. Chem. J., 16, 328 (1893). 

21 IJmpricht and Heffter. Ann., SSI, 355 (1883). 

22 DashieU, Am. Chem. J., 15, 129 (1893). 

22 Remsen and Palmer, ibid., 8, 245 (1886). 

24 Metcalf, ibid., 15, 306>311 (1803). 

22 AUeman, t6td., SI, 36 (1004). 

22 Smiles and Le Rossigno], J. Chem. Soe., 9S, 758 (1008). 

27 Klages. Ber., S7, 3900 (1004). 

28 Klages, Ber., SS, 1430 (1809). 

28 (})ebaiier>Ftllnegg and Riesz, Austrian pat., 119,960, C.A., S5, 1262 (1931). 

20 Riess, Berndt, and Hitschmann, Monatsh., 50, 328 (1028). 

21 PoUak and Gebauer-FUinegg, ibid., 47, 109 (1926). 
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n Shober, Am. Chem. J., 15, 388 (1893). 
n Zander, Ann., 19$, 28 (1879). 

Claua and Krauae, Brr., 80, 3094 (1887). 

M Paul, Ber., 89, 2778 (1906). 

** Oaspari, Oazz. chim. iUU., 80, II, 234 (1896). 

PoUak, Gebauer-FOlnegg, and Rieaz, Monatah., 46, 383 (1926). 
ss Poliak, Gebauer-FUlnegg, and Blumenstock, ibid., 4$, 499 (1926). 

** Katsoher, Lehr, Harnisoh, and Steinhardt, ibid., 06, 381 (1930). 

40 Riesa and PUpel, ibid., 00, 335 (1928). 

41 Litvay, Riesa, and Landau, Ber., 68B, 1863 (1929). 

4* Poliak, Gebauer-FtUnegg, Weinmayr, and Litvay, Monatah., 47, 637 (1927). 
44 Gebauer-FOlnegg and Schlesinger, Ber., 61B, 781 (1928). 

44 Gauntlett and Smiles, J. Chem. 8oc., 187, 2746 (1926). 

44 Gebauer-Fdlnegg and Meissner, Monatah., 00, 55 (1928). 

44 Haworth and Lapworth, J. Chem. 8oc., 188, 2982 (1923). 

47 Stewart, ibid., 181, 2656 (1922). 

48 Anschdta, Ann., 410, 69 (1918). 

40 Zincke and Ebel, Ber., 47, 926 (1914). 

40 Fries and Enicelberts, Ann., 407, 210 (1915). 

41 SaathmOry, Ber., 48, 2486 (1910). 

4* Fichter and Tamm, Ber., 48, 3036 (1910). 

44 AnschQta and Molineus, Ann., 410, 66 (1918). 

44 Zincke and Ebel, Ber., 47, 1103 (1914) 

44 Zincke and Brune, Ber., 44, 187 (1911). 

44 Zincke and Arnold, Ber., 00, 119 (1917). 

47 Zincke and Kempf, Ber., 44, 418 (1911). 

48 Gattermann, Ber., 88, 1154 (1899). 

40 Zincke and Brune, Ber., 41, 905 (1908). 
oouUmann, Ann., 866, 108 (1909). 

41 Gaspari, Oazz. ehim. ital., 86, II, 236 (1896). 

4® Ullmann and Gross, Ber., 48, 2701 (1910). 

4* Brown and Robinson, J. Chem. 8o€., Ill, 952 (1917). 

•4 Huntress and Garten, J. Am. Chem. Soc., 68, 603 (1940). 

•OSuter and Harrington, ibid., 59, 2575 (1937). 

•4 Bennett and Youle, J. Chem. Soc., 887 (1938). 

47 Dorn, Warren, and Bullock, J. Am. Chem. Soc., 61, 144 (1939). 

48Zika, Collection Czechoalov. Chem. Communications, 6, 60 (1934). 

48 Suter and Hansen, J. Am. Chem. Soc., 00, 2080 (1933). 

70 Child, J. Chem. Soc., 715 (1932), 

71 Lauer and Langkammerer, J. Am. Chem. Soc., 06, 1628 (1934), 

78 AnschQts and Curtin, Ann., 407, 266 (1927). 

78 Shah, Bhatt, and Kanga, J. Chem. Soe., 1375 (1933). 

74 Suter and McKeniie, J. Am. Chem. Soc., 06, 2470 (1934). 

74 Gibson and Smiles, J. Chem. Soc., 188, 2388 (1923). 

74 Qraesser-Thomas, Gtalland, and Robinson, ibid., 1971 (1926). 


TABLE IX 

SULFONYL ChLORIDEB OF AkOMATIC AmINES AND DERIVATIVES 


Aryl Group of Sulfonyl Chloride 
4 -CH 3 CONHC 6 H 4 - 
4-C1CH*C0NHC«H4- 
4^2H6CONHCeH4- 
4-rt-C8H7CONHCeH4- 
4.iw>-C8H7CONHCeH4- 
4-n-C4H2CONHC«H4- 
4-<M-C4H#CONHCrfI^ 


Reagent(s) 

M.P. 

,*c. 

Anilide 

and 

M.P., 


and Ref- 

Referencefs) ®C. 

Amide 

erence 

1,1 IP* 

w 149 

219 

2141® 

IP® 

112 

216 

1871® 

HU 

113 

226.6-227.6 


IPi 

120-121 

236-237 


Ipi 

131-132 

248-249 


Iin 

115-116 

209-210 


11“ 

120-121 
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DERIVATIVES OF SULFONIC ACIDS. 1 


TABLE IX {Continued) 

M.P., °C. 

Reagent (s) Anilide 

and M.P., and Ref 

Aryl Group of Sulfonyl Chloride Reference(s) °C. Amide erence 


4 .C 6 H 6 CONHC 6 H 4 - 

4 -C 6 H 6 SO 2 NHC 6 H 4 - 

4 -C 2 H 6 OCONHC 6 H 4 - 

4 .CH 3 CONHCONHC 6 H 4 - 

4-(CH2C0)2NC6H4- 

4-CH3C0(CH3)NC6H4- 

4-CH3C0(C2H6)NC6H4- 

3- (CH3)2NC6H4- 

4- (CH3)2NC6H4- 

2,5-CUH2N)CcH3- 

6.2- 02N(H2N)C6H3- 

3.4- 02N(H2N)C6H3- 

3.4- 02N(CH3C0NH)C6H3- 
4,3>(CH30)(CH3C0NH)C6ll3- 

4.3. (C2H60) (CHaCONPDCeHs- 

2.5- (C2H60) (CH3C0NH)C6H3- 

4.3- (CH30)(C2H60C0NH)C6H3- 

2.3.5- (CH 30 ) (O 2 N) {CH3CONH)C6Hr 

2.4.5- (CH 30 ) (O 2 N) (CH3C0NH)C6H2- 

4.3.5- (CH 30 ) (O 2 N) (CH3C0NH)C6H2- 

4.6.3- (CH 30 ) (O 2 N) (CH3C0NH)C6H2- 

4.6.3- (C2H60) (O 2 N) (CH3CONH)C6Hr 

4.6.3- (CH80) (O 2 N) (C6H6 CONH)C(jH2 - 

4.6.3- (CH 30 ) (O 2 N) ( 3 -O 2 NC 6 H 4 CONH)- 
C 6 H 2 - 

4.6.3- (C 2 H 30 )( 02 N) ( 3 .O 2 NC 6 H 4 CONH)- 
C«H2- 

2.4.5- (CH30)2(CH3C0NH)C6H2- 

2.5- (CH3) (CIl3CONH)C6H3- 

2,4-(CH3) (CH3C0NH)C6H3- 

2.4. (CH3) (CH3C0NHC0NH)C6H8- 

5.2- (CH3) (CH3C0NH)C6H3- 

4.3- (CH3) (CH3C0NH)C6H3- 

5.2- (CH3) (C1CH2C0NH)C6H3- 

3.4- (CH3) (CH3C0NH)C6H3- 

3.4. (CH3) (CH3C0NHC0NH)C«H3- 

4.3- (CH3) (CH3NH)C(jH8- 

4.2.6- (CH8)(C1)(CH3C0NH)C6H2- 
4 , 2 , 5 .(CH 3 ) (CH 3 O) (CH 8 C 0 NH)C 6 H 2 - 

2.3.6- (CH3) (O 2 N) (H 2 N)C 6 H 2 - 
4,6XCH3) (O 2 N) (CH3C0NH)C6H2- 

4.6.3- (CH3) (02N)(3^2NC«H4C0NH). 
C 3 H 2 - 

2.6.3.4- (CHa)(CH80)(02N)(CH8C0NH). 
CeH- 


P 176 . 

P 177 . 

IP' 103 241-242 . 

IP* 192-193 246-247 . 

IP* . 234-238 . 

II" 130-137. 

IP' 142-143 . 

IP 38 . 

IP 108-111 . 

IP . 

P^ . 

14. 6. « ? ? 

IIP* 104 186 . 

IPi- “ 149-152 226 . 

IP* 129 . 

IP 133 . 182-183* 

11“ 124 . 

IIP' 136 . 

IIP^’« 152 . 

IIP' 105 . 

UP*- *' 175 . 

IIP*' *' 132 . 

IIP* 220 . 

IIP' 178. .. 

IIP' 162 . 

11“ 175 . 

IP . 

II'^^ 98 202 . 

IP* 199-201 226-227 . 

Ipo. 16 125 242 . 

IP*' “ 142; 144 228 . 

II'o 87 231 . 

I'» 159 . 

II» 197-199 231-233 . 

IP 90-100 . 

11“ 137 . 

11“ 155 . 

1“ >260 230 . 

IIP' 158 . 

IIP*' “ 195 . 

1121 


175 
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TABLE IX {Continued) 

M.P., “C. 



Reagent (s) 

Anilide 


and 

M.P., 

and Ref- 

Aryl Group of Sulfonyl Chloride 

Reference (s) ®C. Amide 

erence 

2,6,4-(CH3)2(CH3CONH)C6ll2- 

IP 

160 . 


2,4,5-(CHs)j(CH3CONH)C#Hi!- 

1122 

147 . 


2,5,3,4-(CH,)2(02N)(CH3C0NH)C»H- 


178 . 


2,4,6,3-(CH3)2(02N) (CH3C0NH)C«H- 

III14. 21 

187 255 


Di and Triaulfonyl Chlorides 


1,4-(CH3)(H2N)C6H2-3,5- 

IP’ ‘0 

156 257 

192* 

1 ,4-(CH3) (CH3C0NH)C6H2-2,5- 

IIP* 

125 . 


1 ,4-(CH3) (C1CH2C0NH)C6H2-2,6- 

IIP* 

118-119 . 


1,2-(CH8)(H2N)C6H2-3,5- 

ipo 

153 . 


1,3-(H2N)2C6H2-4,6- 

II* 

274-275 187 

236* 

l-H2NC«Il2-2,4,6- 

IP 

175 291 

240* 


1 (a) Schroeter, Ber.^ S9, 1563 (1906). (b) Gclmo, J. prakt. Chem.^ 12177, 369 (1908). (c) Pence 

and Winter, J. Am. Chem. Soe., 61, 2977 (1939). 

» Stewart. J. Chem. Soc., 1*1, 2556 (1922). 

> Johnson and Smiles, ibid., 1*8, 2384 (1923). 

* Fischer, Ber., *4, 3798 (1891). 
fiGoslich, Ann., 180, 103 (1875). 

^ HoUeman, Ree. trav. chim., *4, 31 (1905). 

7 1. G. Farbenind. A.-G., French pat., 690,112, C.A., *8, 973 (1931). 

8 Lustig and Katscher, MoncUsh., 48, 87 (1927). 

• Schweitzer and Burr. German pat., 532,399. C.A., *6, 3262 (1932); U. S. pat., 1,939,025, C.A., *8, 
1362 (1934). 

10 Jacobs and Heidelberger, J. Am. Chem. Soc., 89, 2429 (1917); PoUak, PoUak, Iliesz, and Wittels 
Monatsh., 88, 118 (1931). 

11 Adams, Long, and Johanson, J, Am. Chem. Soc., 61, 2342 (1939). 

18 Adams, Long, and Jeanes, ibirl., 61, 2346 (1939). 

!•’ Kcrmack, Spragg, and Tebrich, J. Chem. Soc., 608 (1939). 

1^ Comp. nat. de mat. col., German pat., 646,639, C.A., 81, 6899 (1937). 

18 Goldyrev and Postovskii, J. Applied Chem. iU.S.S.R.), 11, 316 (1938). 
i« Child, J. Chem. Soc., 715 (19?2). 

17 Soc. pour rind h BAle, Swiss pat., 162,735, C.A., *8, 2730 (1934). 

1* Riees, Poliak, and Wittels, Ann., 487, 264 (1931). 

1* Child and Smiles, J. Chem. Soc., 2696 (1926). 

»o Hirwe and Jarabhekar, J. Indian Chem. Soc., 11, 239 (1934). 

*1 Comp. nat. de mat. col., French pat., 755,667, C.A., *8, 2196 (1934); French pat., 782,126, C.A., 
*9, 7092 (1935). 

« I. G. Farbenind. A.-G., French pat., 742,361, C.A., *7, 3619 (1933). 

88 Cox, J. Am. Chem. Soc., 6S, 744 (1940). 


TABLE X 

Derivatives of Carboxylic Acids 


Reagent(s) M.P., C. 

and M.P., Anilide and 

Sulfonyl Chloride Reference(s) ®C. Amide Reference 

1.2. CeH4(C00CH8)S02Cl IIP* * 63 . 

1,2-C6H4(C00C6H5)S02C1 IIP- * 103-104 . 

1.2. C6H4(C00C6H4CH8-o)S02C1 IIP 112 . 

1.2. C6H4(C0C1)S02C1 I«b.4~io 40 . 194^195a«.«. s, 46-47 
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TABLE X {Continued) 
Reagent(s) 


Sulfonyl Chloride 

and 

Reference ( 

.CCL. 

SO 2 

jso, 5-11 

1,2-C6H4(CN)S02C1 

JS«, 12-17 

4,l,2-BrC6H4(C0Cl)S02Cl 

118 

4,l,2-BrC*H4<" %0 

'SO 2 ' 

118 

4,2,l.BrC6H3(CN)S02Cl 

IIS 

4,2,l-02NCeH8(C00CH3)S02Cl 

III*'-” 

4,2, 1-02NC6H3(COOC2H6)S02C1 

III18-21 

4,2, l-02NC6H3(COOC3H7-n)S02Cl III“ 

4,2, 1-02NC6H3(C00C6H6)S02C1 

IIP* 

4,2, 1-02NC6H3(COOC«H4CH3-o)- 

III“ 

SO 2 CI 

4,2, 1-02NC6H8(C00C«H4CH3-p)- 

III“ 

SO 2 CI 

4,2, 1.02NC6H3(C0C1)S02C1(?) 

I2l-« 

4,1,2-02NC«H3<^ *^(?) 

SO 2 

JS, 22. 28 

4,2,l-02NC6H3(CN)S02a 

I** 

l,3-CeH4(C00H)S02Cl 

JU. 26 

1 ,3-C6H4(C00CH3)S02C1 

III** 

1,3-C6H4(C0C1)S02C1 

J38. 28 

4,i,3-ac.H,(coci)so2a 

I« 

4,l,3-BrC6H3(C00H)S02Cl? 

128 

5, 1,3(?)-C1C6H3(C0C1)S02C1 

I« 

6,l,3-BrC«H8(C0Cl)S02Cl 

!*• 

1,4.H00CC6H4S02C1 


l,4-NCC6H4S02a 

I" 

2,1,4-02NC«H8(C0C1)S02C1 

I" 

2,l,4-02NC«H3(C00H)S02a 

I" 

I,3,5-C36H»(COa)(SOjCl)2 

I« 

1 ,3,5-C«H3(C00H) (S02a)2 

II W III82 

2,5,4,l-CH8(02N)C(iH*(CX)a)- 

I" 

S02a 

4,6,2,l-CH,(0,N)C«H*(C0a)- 

I" 

SO 2 CI 

6,2,14^HsC«H3(C0Cl)S02a 

I» 

6,2,l.CH,C6H»(CN)SOia 

I" 

2,5,l-CH8C6H8(CXKa)S02Cl 

JIT. U 


Amide 


M.P., ‘‘C. 

Anilide and 
e Reference 


150-152»» 

238-239“ 


99-100 .... 

82 or 90 >260 
82 or 90 .... 

67-68 
76 

146-147 .... 

160 


107-108 >270 
133-134 233 
63-65 


207-208** 


Liquid 


170 

(diamide)... *• 

233 219-22(F 

229-230 . 

Solid . 


111-112 

160 

202 

86-87 


. 252-263" 

168-169 112" 

226 . 

192 . 

290 . 

273-294 246" 


93 or 133 . 196" 


4, l.CeH4(CHBrCHBrC0Cl)S02Cl 
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TABLE X (Continued) 


Sulfonyl Chloride 

Reagent 

and 

Reference (s) 

M.P., 

X. 

M.P., ’’C. 
Anilide and 
Amide Reference 

2,5,l-n.C3H7C6H3(C0Cl)S02Cl 

140 

42-43 

202-203 . 

2,5, l-i-C8n7C6H3(C0Cl)S02Cl 

I" 

65^66 

226 . 

4, 1-C8H4(CH=CHC0CI)S02C1 

I" 


218 . 

4,l-C6H4(Cn2C00H)S02Cl 

1143 

136 

176 . 

4,1-C6H4(CH=CHC00H)S02C1 

1143 

226 

250-260 . 

1 ,2,4-H0C6H3(C00H)S02C1 

II« 

169-171 

. 218-220** 

1,2,5-CH30C6n3(C00H)S02Cl 

161 

149.6 

201 . 

1,2,4-C6ll3(C00H)2S02Cl 

142 

167-170 

192-202 . 

1 ,4,6-CH30C6H3(C0C1)S02C1 

151 

70 

(decomp.) 

262 . 

1 ,4,6-CH30C6H3(C00H)S02Cl 

161 

178 


1,2,4.C6H3(C0CI)2S02C1 

142 

Liquid 



1 Baslcr Chem. Fabr., German pat., 124,407, Chem. Zentr., II, 961 (1901). 

2 Cobb, Am. Chem. J., 85, 490 (1906). 

3 (a) T.i8t and Stein, Ber., 81, 1662 (1898). (b) 81, 1649 (1898). 

* Humphreys, Am. Chem. J., 80, 302 (1903). 
fi Holmes, ibuL, 88, 202 (1901). 

* Remsen and Kohler, ibUl., 17, 330 (1895). 

7 Rem.sen and Saunders, ibid., 17, 347 (1895). 

8 Remsen and McKee, ibid., 18, 794-804 (1896). 

* Scheiber and Kiiothe, Ber., 46, 2254 (1912). 

Fritsch, Ber., 89, 2299 (1896). 

Remsen, Am. Chem. J., 17, 310 (1895). 

M Wilson, ibid., 80, 371 (1903). 
w Bradshaw, ibid., 80, 338 (1906). 

MSohon, ibid., 20, 271 (1898). 

» Kreis, Ann., 886, 383-387 (1895). 
i« Jesurun, Ber., 86, 2288 (1893). 

17 Walker and Smith, J. Chem. Soc., 89, 352 (1906). 

» Blanchard, Am. Chem. J., 80, 488-494 (1903). 

J» Chambers, ibid., 80. 388 (1903). 

*0 Kastle, ibid., 11, 182 (1889). 

SI Hendereon, ibid., 86, 10 (1901). 

** Remsen and Gray, ibid., 19, 497-510 (1897). 

M Hollis, ibid., 88, 235-239 (1900). 

2^ Limpricht and v. Uslar, Ann., 106, 30 (1858). 

^ Wegacheider and Furoht, Monatsh., 88, 1118 (1902). 

23 Limpricht and v. Uslar, Ann., 108, 250 (1857). 

*7UUmann, Am, Chem. J., 16, 541 (1894). 

» Bdttinger, Ann., 191, 16, 28 (1878). 

*• Roeters van l^ennep, Z. Chem., 69 (1871). 

33 Remsen, Hartman, and Muckenfuas, Am, Chem. J., 18, 158 (1896). 

31 Otto, Ann., 188, 223 (1862). 

32 Hopfgartner, Monatsh., 14, 691 (1893). 

33 Karslake and Huston, J. Am. Chem. Soc., 81,1058 (1909). 

34 Karslake and Bond, ibid., 81, 408 (1909). 

33 RandaU, Am. Chem. J., 18, 261 (1891). 

33 Badische Anilin- und Sodafabrik, German pat., 48,583, Frdl., 8» 542. 

37 Fisohli, Ber., 18, 618 (1879). 

38 Meyer and Baur, Ann., 880, 20 (1883). 

32 Moore, J. Am. Chem. Soc., 86, 622 (1903). 

40 Widman, Ber., 88, 2276-2279 (1889). 

41 Palmer. Aw*. Chem. J., 4, 163 (1882). 
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42 Ann., 13S, 228 (1886). 

« Stewart, J. Chem. Soe., 1*1, 2555 (1922). 

44 Hirwe and Jambhekar, J. Indian Chetn. Soc., 10, 47 (1033). 

45 liemscTi and Coates, Am. Chem. J., 17, 321 (1895). 

4fi Remsen and Ilolmoa, ibid., SO, 275 (1903). 

47 Remsea and Hunter, ibid., 18, 811 (1896). 

4* Kansluke and Bond, J. Am. Chem. Soc., 38, 1344 (1016). 

49 Bayer and Co., German pat., 276,331, Frdl., 1*, 173. 
w Soc. pour I’ind. Bfile, French pat., 825,728, C.A., 88, 6667 (1938). 
Shah, Bhatt, and Kanga, J. Chem. Soc., 1375 (1933). 


TABLE XI 

SuLFONYL Chlorides and Amides of Ketones 

Reagent(s) and M.P., M.P., ®C. 

Sulfonyl Chloride Reference(s) °C. Amide Anilide 

l, 2 .C 6 H 6 C 0 CeH 4 S 02 Cl IIIi'* 96-97 (Forms sultim) 143-145 

2,5, l-(C 6 H 6 C 0 )( 02 N)CflH 3 S 02 Cl l,*IlP '*-4 177 . 

(3-C6H4S02C1)2C0 137-138 157 177-178 

and 121 

1,2-C6H4(S02C1)C0CH2C1 IP* 8 194-195 . 

t Remaen and Saunders, Am. Chem. J., 17, 354 (1895).. 

2 Hollis, ibid., *8, 239 (1900). 

2 Henderson, ibid., 85, 5 (1001). 

4 Norris, ibid., 24, 487 (1900). 

5 Beckmann, Ber., 8 , 992 (1875). 

® Lapworth, J. Chem. Soc., 78, 405 (1898). 

7 Weston and Suter, J. Am. Chem. Soc., 81, 389 (1938). 

ARiess and Frankfurter, Monateh., 50, 68 (1928). 


TABLE XII 

Derivatives of Miscellaneous Bictclic Compounds 

M.P., “C. 


Aryl Group of Reagent(s) M.P., Anilide and 

Sulfonyl Chloride and Reference(s) °C. Amide Reference 

Indane and Tetralm DeritxUives 

(CH2)8=C6H3-4- P . 92-93 . 

(CH2)3=C6H3-5- P*» 45-47 135-136 . 

(CH2)4=C8H3-5- P' ‘ 70-72 139-140 144-145* 

(CH2)4==C6H3-6- P 58 135-137 . 

(CH2)4=CflH2C14i,7- I« Oil 193-194 . 

(CH2)4==C6H2N02-5,7- P . 189 . 

(CH2)4=C6H2N02-7,5- P . 211-212 . 

(CH2)4=C6H(CH8)2-6,7,6- I“ ’. 136 . 

[l,l.(CH8)2C4H6l==C6H(CH3)2-6,7,5- !»• . 137-138 . 

[1,1.(CH8)2C4H6]==C6H2{C2H6)-6,2:- !*• . 129-130 . 

[2,3-(CH3)2C4H6]==CeH8^ l» . 143 (cw) . 

210-211 
(prans) 

P* 


(CH2)4=-C6H2-5,7^i. 


lOa-104 
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TABLE XII {Ctmtinued) 


M.P., 


Aryl Group of Reagent (s) 

M.P., 


Anilide and 

Sulfonyl Chloride and Reference (s] 

1 °c. 

Amide 

Reference 

Biphenyl Sulfonyl Chlorides 



2-C6HBC6n4- 

1“ 

103 



4-C6HBC6n4- 

p. 23 

115 

227-230 

125« 

4,2-C1(C6H6)C6H3- 

124 

102 



4-(4-02NC6H4)C6H4- 

I« 

178 

228 

182-183« 

4-(4-CIl3CONHCai4)C6H4- 

JJ32, 33 

180 (dec.) 295-297 

.. 




(dec.) 


4.(?)-[2,5-Cn3(f50-C3H7)C6H3lC6H4- 

I^ 

173 


209" 

2,5-Cl(4-ClC6ll4)C6H3- 

I« 

194 

189 


4,2<Br(C6H4)C6H3- 

^24. 26 

119 



2,5-Br(4-BrC6ll4)C6H3- 

I« 

131 

200 


4,2-Br(3-BrC6H4)C6H3- 

128 

151-152 



2,5-1 (4-IC6H4)C6H3- 

I« 

157 

192 


Biphenyl Disulfonyl Chlorides 



(2-C6H4S02C1)2 

p. 30 

138 

>300 

157*; 1863« 

(4,2-ClC6ll3S02Cl)2 

P 

148 

308 


(4,2-BrC6H3S02Cl)2 

p. 10 

187-190 

296 


(4,2-IC6n3S02Cl)2 

P 

232 

>400 


(4,2-02NC6ll3S02Cl)2 

IIP 

202 



(3-C6n4.S02Cl)2 

i,i‘ im 

127-128 

285 

18211 

(4,3-C1C6H3S02C1)2 

p, 30 

172, 179 

286-287 


(4,3-BrC6n3S02Cl)2 

I,» IP 

219 

332 


(4,3-IC6H3S02C1)2 

I» 

254 

316 


(4-C6ll4S02Cl)2 

p. 17 

203 

>300 


2,4,4'-(02NC«H3)(S02C1)C6H4S02C1 

IIP 

130-131 



(2,4-02NC6H3S02C1)2 

IIP 

166 



(4,2-CH3C6ll3S02Cl)2 

J80 

117-118 



(5,2-CH3C6H3S02C1)2 

112 

228-229 

>360 





(dec.) 


Miscellaneous Compounds 



4-(C«H50)C6H4-1-S02C1 

pi 

45-46 

128-129 


4 -( 4 -BrC,H 40 ) C«H4-1-S02C1 

ipi. 22 

81-82 

131-132 


4,3-(4-02NC6H40) {N02)C6H3-1-S02C1 


134-136.6 188-190 


2,5-(2-02NC6H40) (CH3)C6H3-1-S02C1 

132 


157»« 

4,3-[2,4-(N02)2C«H30](N02)C6H8-1- 

I« 

157-159 



SO 2 CI 





(4-C6H4S02C1)20 

1121. 22 

128-129 

168-160 


(4,2.BrC6H3S02Cl)20 

11“ 

241-243 



6,2-Br(4-BrC6H40)C«H3-l-S02Cl 

126 

128-129 



(2,4-02NC«H,S02a)2S 

127 

195 



(3-C6H4S02Cl)2S02 

1123 

174-176 



(4,3-CHsC«H,802C1)2S02 

1128 

177-178 

268 

325« 

[2,6,3-(CH»)2C,H2S02C1]2S02 

1128 

190 

326 
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TABLE XII (Continued) 


M.P., ®C. 


Aryl Group of 

Reagent (s) 

M.P., 


Anilide and 

Sulfonyl Chloride and Reference(s) °C. 

Amide 

Reference 

Miscellaneous Compounds (Continued) 



4.(2,1-HOCioH6-S)C*H4-1-S02C1 

III» 

160 


156» 

(4-C6H4S02C1)2CH2 

I« 

124 


178« 

4(?)-[2,6-CH3(i-C3H7)C.H3CH2]- 

P 

134 


. .88-103’ 

C 6 II 4 -I-SO 2 CI 





(3-C6H4S02Cl)2CCl2 

JU. 14 




1 ,4-(C6H6NH) (02N)C6H3-2-S02C1 

116 

102-104 

173 


1 , 2 -(C 6 H 6 NH)( 02 N)C 6 Hr 4 -S 02 Cl 

116 

Needles 

162 


C0(4-NHC6H4S02C1)2 

IP« 




4.{C6H6N=N)C()H4-1-S02C1 

118 

124.4-125 224.B-226.2. 


1 Spilker, Ber., 26, 1541 (1893). 

* Moechner, Ber., 3S, 743 (1900). 

3 Morgan, Micklethwait, and Winfield, J. Chem. Soc.^ 86 , 756 (1904). 

* Schroeter, Svanoe, Einbeck, Geller, and Hubensahm, iinn., 486, 83 (1922) 

* Gabriel and Deutsch, B«r., 18, 386 (1880). 

0 Gabriel and Dambergis, Ber., 18, 1408 (1880); Novelli and Somaglino, J. Am. Chem. Soc., 68 , 854 
(1941). 

7 Klagee, Ber., 40, 2371 (1907). 

8 Courtot and Liu, Bull. aoc. chim.^ [4] 49, 1047 (1931). 
s Limpricht, Ann.^ 261, 330 (1891). 

Lixnpricht and Hodatx, Ber., 14, 1361 (1881). 

Schultz and Kohlhaus, Ber., 89, 3342 (1906). 

12 HeUe, Ann., 270, 364 (1892). 
l* Lapworth, J. Chem. Soc., 78, 408 (1898). 

1* Beckmann, Ber., 8 , 993 (1875). 

14 Fischer, Ber., 24, 3798 (1891). 

14 Schweitzer and Burr, German pat., 532,399, C.A., 26, 3262 (1932). 

17 Witt and Truttwin, Ber., 47, 2786 (1914). 

14 Chrzaszczewska and Dobrowolski, Roczniki Chem., 17, 411 (1937); C.A., 82, 1674 (1938). 

1® Schroeter, Erzberger, and Passavant, Ber., 71B, 1040 (1938). 

2® Tozer and Smiles, J. Chem. Soc., 1897 (1938). 

21 Suter, J. Am. Chem. Soc., 68 , 1112 (1931). 

22 Huntress and Garten, ibid., 62, 603 (1940). 

23 Poliak, Heimberg'Krauss, Katscher, and Lustig, Monatsh., 66 , 358 (1930). 

2< Courtot, Compt. rend., 198, 2260 (1934). 

24 Chaix and Rochebov#t, Bull. soc. chim., [5] 2, 273 (1935). 

24 Suter, McKenzie, and Maxwell, J. Am. Chem. Soc., 88 , 717 (1936). 

27 PoUak and Deutscher, Monatsh., 66 , 365 (1930). 

28 Courtot and Chaix, Compt. rend., 192, 1667 (1931). 

2® Warren and Smiles, J. Chem. Soc., 1040 (1932). 

30 Barber and Smiles, Hrid., 1141 (1928). 

32 Steinkopf and Jaeger, J. prakt. Chem., [2] 128, 63 (1930). 

3* Van Meter, BiancuUi, and Lowy, J. Am. Chem. Soc., 62, 3146 (1940). 

3* Halverstadt and Kumler, ibid., 68, 624 (1941). 

34 Vorozhtsov, J. Oen. Chem. (U.S.S.R.), 10, 935 (1940). 

*4 Coulson, J. Chem. See., 1305 (1938). 

*4 Pope and Bogert, J. Org. Chem,, 2,276 (1937). 
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TABLE XIII 

Naphthalenesulfontl Chlorides and Amides 


M.P., •C. 


ReagentCs) and 

Aryl Group of Sulfonyl Chloride Reference (s) 

M.P., 

°C. 

Amide 

Anilide and 
Reference 

C 10 H 7 -I- 

11.88 

66 

150 

112", 152“ 

CioH7“2- 

X16. e. d. t, 72 

76 

212-213 

132^1 

l-FCioH«-4- 

J8. 104* 

86 

204-205 

144104 

1-FCioH6-5- 

I* 

122-123 

196-197 


3-FCioHe-l- 

1104 

97 

133 

129‘« 

I-CIC 10 H 6 - 2 - 

P 

80 

>250 

171-172 

1-ClC loHft-S" 

P 

106 

168 


l-ClCioH«-4- 

J7. 8. 86. 89. 90 

94-95 

187 

145-146, 

l-ClCioH«-5- 

J8. 9. 89. 90 

95-96 

226 

14386. 90 

138*0 

l-ClCioHc-e- 

19. 10. 89 

111-112, 

216 


l-ClCioHe-7- 

JlO. 11. 89 

113-115 

93-94 

185-186 


l-ClCioHo-S- 

Jia. 88. 89 

96-98, 

196-197, 


2-C1CioH6-1- 

189 

101 

74-75 

198 


2-ClCioHfl-5- 

JIO, 18 

70 

214 


2 -CIC 10 H 6 - 6 - 

J14. 89 

109-110 

184 


2-ClCioH«-7. 

JlO. 11. U. 89 

86.5 

176 


2-Cl C 10 H6“8- 

JUa. 18. 89 

129 

235 


1,2-C12CioHb-5- 

I»^ 

104-106 

217-223 


1,2-Cl2CioH6“'^“ 

J18. 19 

166-168 

188-192 


l,2-ajCioHs-7- 

|10, 11, 18 

123-124 

226-227 


1,2-Cl2CioH6-8- 

119 

138 

221 


1 ,3-C12CioHb-5- 

1*0 

145-148 

272 


1,3-C12CioHb-7. . 

118 

121 

228 


1 ,4-C12CxoHb*''^ 

J18. 19, 81. 22 

132-134 

244 


l,6-Cl2CioH6-2- 

I« 

124 

282 


1,5-Cl2CioH6-3- 

118 

139.5 

204 


l,6.a2CioH6-3- 

128 

156 

196 


1 ,6-C12CioHb-4- 

18. 18 

151 

217 


1,7-C12CioHb-3- 

P* 

130 

218 


1,7-C12CioHb-4- 

110 

118 

226 


l,a-Cl2CioH6-3- 

JlO. 18 

158 

197 


1 ,8-C12CioHb-4- 

J18. 19 

114-116 

228-229 


2,3-a2CioH6-5- 

118 

142 

268 


2,3-Cl2CioH6^ 

118 

178 



2,6-Cl2CioH5-4. 

J18. 28 

236 

269 


2,7.C12CidHb-3- 

118 

163.6 

218 


1,2,3-C1sCioH4-?- 

118 

182 

296 


l,2,4^l8CioH4.?- 

118 

157-158 

235 


l,2,7.Cl8CioH4-?- 

180 

173 



l,2,8-Cl8CioH4-?- 

1*0 

105 



l,3,6-Cl8CioH4-?- 

I*» 

154 



l-BrCioH«.2. 

I* 

93-94 
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TABLE XIII {Continued) 





M.P., ®C. 


Reagent(s) and 

M.P., 

Anilide and 

Aryl Group of Sulfonyl Chloride Reference(s) 

^C. 

Amide Reference 

1 -Br C loH 6-4- 

p4. 25 

86-87 

195 . 

l-BrCioHe-S- 

126 

90-94 

232-233 . 

l-BrCioHe-S- 

188 

no 


2-BrCioH6-5- 


77 

217 . 

2-BrCioH6-l- 

188 

97 

140 . 

2-BrCioH6-6- 

127 . 28 . 28 

124 

204-207 . 

2-BrCioH6-7- 

127 

100 

218 . 

2-BrCioH6-8- 

127 

147 

209 . 

l-BrCioHe-?- 

132 

151 


1,4-Br2CioH6-6- 

131 

109 or 120 

237-238 . 

l,3-Br2CioH8-?- 

pi 

157 


1,3-Br2CioH6-?- 

131 

128 


1,5-Br2CioH6-?- 

pi 

175 


1,6-Br2CioH6-?- 

pi 

145 


IJ-BraCioHft-?- 

pi 

113 


I-IC 10 H 6 - 2 - 

184 

94 


I-IC 10 H 6 - 4 - 

133. 85 

121 , 123- 

202,206.5130.5“ 



124.5 


l-ICioHc-^ 

134. 86 

114 

236, 239 . 

l-ICjoHe-S- 

188 

115 

187 140“ 

2 - 1 C 10 H 6 - 1 - 

188 

109.5 

154 . 

2 -IC 10 H 6 - 5 - 

127 

92.5 

211-213 . 

2-ICioH6“6- 

128 

140 

220 . 

2 .IC 10 H 6 - 7 - 

135 

100 

210 . 

2 -IC 10 H 6 - 8 - 

135 

164r-166 

240 .. 

I-O 2 NC 10 H 6 - 3 - 

136 

139.5 

225 . 

I-O 2 NC 10 H 6 - 4 - 

!,«• ^ III« 

99 

188 ...’» 

1-O 2 N C loH 6-5- 

1 16, 37, 78 111 m 

113 

255 • ...’» 

I-O 2 N C 10 H 6 - 6 - 

l[38. 39 111103 

125-126 

180-184 . 

I-O 2 NC 10 H 6 - 7 - 

1 16. 39 . 40. 79 111103 pjQ 

216 or 223 172-173»*»’^® 

1-O 2 NC loHe-S- 

I III^-^’ 

161,165 

185, 191 178, 173i^' » 

24)2NCioH6-5- 

I" 

127 

228-224 . 

2 -O 2 NC 10 H 6 - 8 - 

I« 

169-170 

261-262 . 

1,8-(O 2 N) 2 C loHs-S- 

III« 

145 

272 . 

1,4-(02N)2CioH6-7- 

III« 

118-119 


1,2-02N(C1)CioH5-6- 

III« 

112 

214 . 

1,2-02N(C1)CioH8-6- 

IIP* 

161 

203 . 

1,2-02N(C1)CioH8-7- 

IIP 

219 

247 . 

1,2.02N(C1)CioH6-8- 

IIP® 

190 

226 . 

1,4-02N(C1)CioH8^ 

IIP® 

116 

208 . 

1,4-02N(C1)CioH5-7- 

IIP® 

161 

188 15P® 

1,5-02N(C1)CioH6-6. 

IIP® 

151 

220 . 

1,6-02N(C1)CioH6-7- 

IIP 

130 

188 . 

l,5-02N(a)CioH8-8- 

III« 

150 

233 . 

l,8-02N(a)CioH6-2- 

III« 

129 

246 . 

1,8-02N(C1)CioH8-5- 

UI« 

127 

181 . 
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TABLE XIII {Continued) 


M.P., 


Aryl Group of Sulfonyl Chloride 

Heagent(s) and 
Reference(s) 

M.P., 

‘’C. 

Amide 

Anilide and 
Reference 

2,1.02N(C1)CioH6-5- 

III" 

118 

220 


2,8-02N(C1)CioH6-7- 

III" 

182 

231 


1,4-02N(C1)CioH6-8(?). 

III" 

134 



4,5-(02N)2CioH6-1- 

11" 

152.5 



1,4,6-(02N)i!C1CioH4-&. 

III" 

184 



?,?,1-(02N)2C1CioH4-2- 

III" 

235 



2 -HOC 10 H 6 -L 

III" 

124 



I-HOC 10 H 6 - 4 - 




199-200" 

I-C 2 H 6 OCOOC 10 H 6 - 2 . 

Iiii 

127-128 



I-CH 8 COOC 10 H 6 - 2 - 

I" 

87.5 


158" 

l-CHsCOOCioHc-S- 

144, 7t 

129 



2 -CH 3 COOC 10 H 6 - 5 - 

J46, 7t 

103-107 


95" 

l-HOCioHe-5- 




200" 

2 -CH 3 COOC 10 H 6 - 8 - 

I" 

129 



2.CH3COOCioH®-1- 

I" 

115 



I-C 2 H 6 OCOOC 10 H 6 - 4 - 

I, II" 

83 


149" 

l-CzHfiOCOOCioHe-S- 




129" 

2 .C 2 H 60 COOCioH«- 6 - 

pe 

118 


130" 

2 -C 2 H 6 OCOOC 10 H 6 - 8 . 

I" II" 

118 


195" 

2 -C 2 H 60 C,oH«- 1 - 

I" 

115-116 

158 

187" 

1^2H60CioH6-4- 

I« 

101 

167 

178" 

2-CH30CioH«-3- 

I" 

137-138 

113 

173-174" 

2-CH30CioH«-6- 

I" 

93 

199 

79-80*" 

2 -C 2 H 50 CioH«- 6 - 

I" 

107.5 

183 

152-153" 

L2-Br(C2HBO)CioH6-6- 

I" 

131-132 

191 


l, 2 - 02 N(C 2 H 60 )CioH 6 -e- 

I" 

146 

218 


1,2-(COOH) (HO)CioH 6 - 6 - 

II" 




2 -C 2 HBOC 10 H 6 - 7 - 

I" 

103 

172 

153" 

2 -CH 3 OC 10 H 6 - 8 - 

I" 

135-137 

153 

196" 

2 -C 2 HbOCioH<j- 8 - 

I" 

93 

165 

158" 

2 , 1 ^ 2 H 60 ( 02 N)CioH 6 - 6 - 

I" 

146 

218 


2 ,?.C 2 H 60 ( 02 N)CioH 6 ^ 

1" 

155 

173-174 


2 .C 6 HbCON(CH 3 )CioH 6 - 6 . 

1X14 

115-116 

225-226 


2-CH3CON(CH3)CioHe-6- 

1114 

142-143 

184-185 


2-(CH3)2NCioH8-5- 

II" 

86 or 108- 



I-CH 3 CONHC 10 H 6 - 4 . 

I M. «7 II«8. 84 

110 

170 

241 


I-C 3 H 6 CONHC 10 H 6 - 6 - 

1168.84 

185-186 



1-C«H5S02NHCioH6-4- 

I" 

171 



2,5-CH8CONH(HO)CioHb-7- 

II" 

180 (dec.) 



2,8-CH8CONH(HO)CioH6-6- 

II" 

180 (dec.) 



4,7.CeH6COO(C6H«CONH)- 

III* 

151 



CjoH5-2- 

1-(CN)CioH6-2. 

I" 

143 



1.(CN)CioH6-8- 

I" 

139 

334-336 


2-(CN)CioHa-l- 

I" 

92 >300 
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TABLE Xin {Continued) 

M.P., ®C. 

Reagent(s) and M.P., Anilide and 


Aryl Group of Sulfonyl Chloride Reference (s) 

"C. 

Amide 

Reference 

2-CioH6(COC1)^ 

I« 

288 



I-CH3C10H6-3- 

JlOO 

124-125 

143-144 


I-CH3C10H6-4. 

JM, M. t4 

80-81 

174-177 

158“ 

l-CHaCioHe-S- 

JlOO 


176-178 


1-CH3CioH6-6- 

JlOl 

120-121 

188-189 

133-134101 

2,5-CH3(02N)CioH6-1- 

III" 

84-85 



2,8-CH3(OjN)CioH6-1- 

III« 

145 



1,5-CH3(02N)CioH6-4. 

HIM. M 

162-163, 

228 

257-258" 

l-CHgCioHe-T- 

J8ie, 108 

170 

107, 88 

113, 116 

149»i* 

2-CH3CioHe-l- 

I« 

83-85 

124 


2-CH3CioIl6'^ 

I« 

97-98 

205-206 


2-CH3CioHe-8- 

JM. M 

96 

195-196 

162-164“ 

1,8-CH8(02N)CioH6-4- 

IIJM, 84 

115-116 


131-132" 

2.C2HfiCioHe-6- 

1“ 

69-69.5 

190-191 


2-1-C3H7CioH6-1- 

I« 

61 

140 


l-CeH6CH2CioH«-4- 

po 

104-105 

164-165 


1,6-(CH3)2CioH6-4- 

1“ 


185 


6,7-(CH,),CioH6-1- 

11118 


208 


2,6-(CH3)2CioH6-1- 

jSle 

110-117 

124-125 


2,6-(CH8)sCioHs-7- 

J&2. 80. 814 


265-266 


2,6-(CH3)2CioHb-8- 

JM. 81 

105-107 

207 


?,?,-(i-C,H7)*C,oH5-l- 

1“ 

119 

151 


2,7.(CH3)2CioH6-3- 

1“ 


197-198 


l,6-(i-C8H7)2CioH6-3(or 7)- 

I« 

71 

179-180 


1 ,8.(C6 HbCH2 )2 CioHb^ 

I~ 

151 

167 


1 ,4-(C5H6CH2) (CbHbCO)- 

I»^ 

155-156 

182-183 


C10H6-5- 

l-(CeH6CO)C,oHfl^(?). 

J87 

117-119 

199-200 

175-177 

1-CioH6(S02F)-6- 

Iliot 

174 

252-253 


2.CioH6 (S02F)^ 

ipof 

114-116 

208 


CioHe-ljS- 

Disulfonyl Chlorides 

I«. 54 137-138 



CioH6-1,4- 

J». 88 

160 

269, 273 

179» 

CioH6.1,5. 

J U. M. a JJ108. 108 

183 


247-2481" 

CioHe-1,6- 

JM. M. 107 

127-129 



CioH«.l,7- 

JU. 107 

122.5 



CioH6-2,6- 

JM, 87. 88 

225-226 

305 


CioH«-2,7- 

Jll. 88. 17. 88 

157-158 

242-248 


l-ClCioH8r2,7. 

I« 

144 



1-C1CioHb“3,5- 

I« 

130 



l-ClCi0H«-3,6- 

I« 

114 and 



l^CioH»-3,S. 

I« 

127 

110 



l-aCioHB-4,6. 

iw 

127 
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TABLE XIII {Continued) 

M.P., *0. 

Reagent(s) and M.P., Anilide and 

Aryl Group of Sulfonyl Chloride Reference(s) ®C. Amide Reference 


Disulfonyl Chlorides {Continued) 


1-C1CioH6-4,7- 

ps 

107 



l-ClCioH»-4,&- 

IBS 

135 



2-C1CioH6-1,6- 

IBS 

158 



2-C1CioHb-1,6- 

pS. 69 

125 



2-C1CioHb-3,6- 

ps 

166 



2-C1CioHb-3,7- 

IBS 

176 



2-C1CioH6-4,&. 

IBS 

148 



2-C1CioHb-4,7- 

ps 

174 



2-C1CioH5-6,7- 

IBS 

156 



2.C1CioH5-6,S- 

ISS. IS 

170 

250 


1-02NCioH6-3,6- 

IIS. B8 

140-141 

285-287 


l-OjNCioHs-aj- 

I« 

190-192 

300 


1 ,8-‘(02N)2CioH4-3,6- 

IBS 

219-220 

306 


1-HOCioH6-2,4- 

1144. 14 

149 


228M 

1-C2IIbOCOOCioH6-3,6- 

pio 

95 



l-C2HBOCOOCioHB-3,g- 

pio 

180-181 



1-C2H60COOCioHb-4,7- 

lUO 

120 



l.C2HBOCOOCioHft-4,8^ 

IllO 

177-179 



2-HOCioH6-1 ,6- 

II« 

111 


191« 

2-HOCioH6-6,8- 

II« 

161-162 


196« 

2-HOCioH6-1,5- 

II« 

177 

231 


2-HOCioH6-1,7- 

II«B 

169 


233» 

2-HOCioHb-3,6- 

ipw 

112-113 



2-C2HbOCioH6-1,6- 

I« 

51 

253-254 

127« 

2.C2HbOCioHb-3,6- 


121 



2-C2H60CioHb-6,8- 

I" 

158 



2-C2H60COOCioH6-3,6- 

II« 

125 



2 -C 2 H 50 COOCioHb- 6 , 8 - 

II« 

131 

178 


1-H2NCioH6-3,6- 

Ipos 

149 



1 ,8-CH8CONH(OH)CioH4-3,6- 

II68.8e 

188-189 



1 ,8-CH8CONH(OH)CioH4-4,6- 

1168.86 

145-147 



1,3.(NHCOO)CioH4-3,6- 

II« 

214-216 



1,2-(NHCOO)CioH4-?,?. 

1168 

262-263 



1,2.(N80)CioH4-4,?. 

1168 

131-132 




Trisulfonyl Chlorides 



CioH5-1,3,5- 

I« 

146 



CioH6-1,3,6-' 

IBS 

191 



CioH6-L4,5- 

I^ 

156-167 



CioH6-2,3,6- 

1“ 

200 



l-aCioH4-2,4,7. 

IBS 

215 



1.HOCioH4-2,4,7. 

II4B. 64. UO 

172-174 


228«»*< 

1-HOCioH4-4,6,8- 

ipio 




2.HOCioH4-a,6,S- 

II« 

196 


162-166“ 
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TABLE XIV 

SuLFONYL Chlorides and Amides of Acenaphthene 


HaC—CHa 



Aryl Group of 

6 

Reagent and 

5 


M.P. of 

Sulfonyl Chloride 

Reference 

M.P., 

‘‘C. 

Amide, ®C. 

CiaHa-S- 

I^ 

113-114 


CiaHj^^ 

P 

109-111 

222 

6 -BrCiaHff-“a”- 

P 

134-135 

137-138 

5-BrCiaH».“/S”. 

P 

192-193 

233-234 

5-O2NC12H8-7- 

P 




6-02NCi2H*-3- 

P 




fW)2NCi2H7-?,?-di- 

P 

181-182 

289 

^ Dciewonski, Gr&nberfl;, and Sohoen. C.A.« S8« 5419 (1931). 



s Dsiewo'ski, KraflowBka« and Schoendwna, C.A., 27» 719 (1933). 



* Diiewonski and Orsekiki, C.A.^ 22, 1160 (1928). 



* Driewonaki, Schoen, and Glaxner, C.A., 26, 1518 (1931). 




TABLE XV 



Deriyatives op Anthracene and Anthraquinonb 





M.P., “C. 

Aryl Group of 

Reagent and 


Anilide and 

Sulfonyl Chloride 

ReferenceCs) M.P., ®C. 

Amide 

Reference 


A. Anthracene Derivatives 



CmHjt-I- 

I« 


... 


Ci4H».2- 

Jl. IS. IS 

122, 113.6 

261 

1601 

Ci4H6Br4-2- 

IIP 

125 



9,10-Cl2Ci4H7-2- 

p* 

221 

279 

248W 

Ci4H8-l,5-di- 

p 

249 

>360 

293* 

Ci4Hg-l,8-di- 

p 

225 

333 

224* 


B. Anthraquinone Derivatives 




p> 10 

216-218 


214-216*' 1 ® 

Ci4H702“2- 

p. s. « 

243-244 



14:1Ci4H602-5- 

P 

243-244 



l-ClCi4H«OirO- 

P 

207-208 



I-CIC14H6O2-7- 

P 

200-201 



1-(02N)Ci4H602-6- 

po 

277 



1-(02N)Ci4H602-6. 

p 

194 



l-(02N)Ci4He02-8- 

po 

245 



l.(H0)Ci4H60r4. 

IIPl 

246 


199“ 

2.H2NCi4H602^ 

p 

208 



l,2-(H2N)aCi4H602-4- 

111“ 

230 


210“ 
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TABLE XV {Continued) 

M.P., 


Aryl Group of 

Reagent and 

Anilide and 

Sulfonyl Chloride 

Reference(s) M.P., ®C. Amide 

Reference 

B. Anthraquinone Derivatives {Continued) 


l,4-(H2N)BrCi4H602-2- 

P 

20&-210 


2 -CH 3 C 14 H 6 O 2 -I- 

JIO, 1* 

166 

132-133“ 

Ci4H(j 02-'1 ,5-di- 

16.7 

265-270 (dec.) 

269-270* 

Ci 4H602“1 ,6-di- 

P 

197-198 (dec.) 

227-228* 

Ci4H,Orl,7-<ii- 

V 

231-232 

237-238* 

Ci 4H602"1 ,8-di- 

I» 

222-223 

237-238* 

Ci4ll602-2,6-di- 

15.6 

250 321 


Ci4H602-2,7-di- 

P* * 

186 192 


1 Hefifter, Her., 28, 2258 (1894). 

2 Lampe, Ber., 42, 1417 (1909). 

3 MacHoul, Ber., 18, 692 (1880). 

4 Claus. Ber., 16. 1516 (1882). 





* Ficra-David, Krelwer, and Anderau, Helv. Chim. Acte, 10, 197 (1927). 

BGraebe and laebermann, Ann., 160, 131 (1^1). 

7 Liebermann and Dehnst, Bex.^ 12, 1288 (1879). 

•Goldberg, J. Chem. Soc., 1771 (1931). 

» Kranzlcin, Schlichenmaier, and SchSrnig, German pat., 580,648, C.A., 28, 1053 (1934); U. S. pat., 
1,973.001, C.A., 26, 6726 (1934). 
loUllmann and Kcrt^BZ, Ber., 82B, 551 (1919). 

Fries and Schtlrmann, Ber., 62B, 2189 (1919). 

12 Ix>cher and Fier*, Helv. Chim. Aeta^ 10, 642 (1927). 

WFederov and Sheludyakova, J. Gen. Chem. {U.S.S.R.), 8, 1699 (1938); C.A., 88, 4981 (1939). 

14 Federov, J. Gen. Chem. (U.8.8.R.), 6, 444 (1936); C.A., 80, 6360 (1936). 
i^Battegay and Brandt, Bull. aoe. chim.^ 88, 1667 (1923). 


TABLE XVI 

SuLFONYL Chlorides and Amides of Phenanthbenb 

9 10 

7 

6 5 4 3 



M.P., ‘^C. 


Reagent and M.P., Anilide and 


Sulfonyl Chloride 

Reference(s) ®C. 

Amide 

Reference 

2.C14H9SO2CI 

P 

166 

253-264 

157-158* 

3-Ci4H»S02C1 

II. * 

110-111 

189-190 

161> 

9-Ci4HgS02Cl 

11.7 

126-127 

193.6 

1651 

9,3-ClCi4H8S02a 

P 

196-197 

281-282 

197-198*’ “ 

10,3-C1Ci4H8SO2C1 

P 

171 



9,3-BrCi4H8S02Cl 

P 

186-187 

289-281 

185-186 and 
193«* “ 

10,3.BrCi4HgSO2Cl 

P 

199-200 

267 

207* 

l,7,6-CH8(t-C8H7)Ci4H7S02Cl 

I». 10 

146-148 

206-208 


3,9-Ci4H8(S02C1)2 

P 220-221 

SflO^Dthydro Derivative 



2-Ci4HnS02Cl 

I« 

137 
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1 Werner, Ann., S21, 267 (1902). 
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TABLE XVII 

SuLFONYL Chlorides and Amides of Pyridine 


Sulfonyl Chloride 

Reagent and 
Reference 

0 

p 

M.P., “C. 0 
Amide 

3 -C 6 H 4 N 80201 

P 


110-111 

2 -C 6 H 4 N SO 2 CI 

HP 



e.a-ClCsHsN SO 2 CI 

J2. 3 

51 

168-159 

2,3,5-ClBrC6H2N SO 2 CI 

V 

72 

150 


1 Machek, Monat^h., 72, 77 (1938). 

8 Naegeli, KOndig, and Brandenburger, Heh. Chim. Acta, 21, 1746 (1938). 
3 Bin* and lUth, Ann., 487, 105 (1931). 

* Kr&nzlein and Hopff, German pat., 574,836, C.A., 27, 4543 (1933). 


Physical Properties of Sulfonyl Chlorides 

Aside from the melting points, information on the physical proper¬ 
ties of sulfonyl chlorides is scarce. Determination of the dipole mo¬ 
ments for several sulfonyl chlorides indicates the chlorosulftmyl group 
is strongly electron attracting.®^ The values reported are benzene-, 
4.47, p-toluene-, 5.01, and p-bromobenzenesulfonyl chloride, 3.23. 
Timmermans has reported the heats of fusion for several sulh^nyl 
chlorides. The parachor for p-toluenesulftmyl chloride is in accord 
with the presence of two semi-polar double bonds.®^® 

Because of the commercial interest in separating o- and p-toluene- 
sulfonyl chlorides their melting-point composition curve has been care¬ 
fully determined.®^^ The eutectic temperature is 1.6® and the eutectic 
mixture contains 17.5% of the para isomer. 

Reactions op Sulfonyl Chlorides 

The properties and reactions of benzene-, p-toluene-, and the naph- 
thalenesulfonyl chlorides have been investigated in some detail, but 
the majority of the aromatic sulfonyl chlorides are known only through 
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their melting points and those of the corresponding amides. Little in¬ 
formation is therefore available concerning the effect of substituents 
in the aromatic ring upon the nature or velocity of the reactions which 
sulfonyl chlorides undergo. Of particular interest would be an inves¬ 
tigation of the effect of the presence of groups in both ortho positions. 

Sulfonyl chlorides not only act as typical acid chlorides but also on 
occasion may function as chlorinating or oxidizing agents. Their 
known reactions are therefore numerous. They are comparatively 
stable compounds and in those of aromatic type only anthraquinone- 
1-sulfonyl chloride has been reported to decompose on standing; here 
evolution of sulfur dioxide and formation of 1-chloroanthraquinone 
occurs. 

Hydrolysis. Because of their insolubility sulfonyl chlorides are hy¬ 
drolyzed very slowly by cold water,®** p-chloro- and p-bromobenzene- 
sulfonyl chlorides being entirely unaffected.®'*® To bring about hy¬ 
drolysis by water alone in any reasonable time requires heating in a 
sealed tube to 130-140° for several hours although boiling with 
water eventually brings the reaction to completion.®^ There seems to 
be no systematic study on record which relates the ease of hydrolysis 
to structure or to the substituents present in the aromatic ring. 

Alkali or concentrated acids aid in effecting hydrolysis. Alcoholic 
potassium hydroxide ®-® brings about this reaction rapidly. It has been 
mentioned that the mechanism of the hydrolysis of benzenesulfonyl 
chloride bears a close resemblance to that of mustard gas.®-*' Warming 
p-bromobenzenesulfonyl chloride to 80° with concentrated sulfuric 
acid ®®® results in the evolution of hydrogen chloride and treatment of 
the product with water gives the sulfonic acid, 

p-BrC 6 H 4 S 02 Cl + H2SO4 p-BrC6H4S020S03H + HCI 
p-BrC6H4S020S03H + H2O p-Bi€6H4S03H + H2SO4 

Such a reaction also occurs as a step in the conversion of p-toluene- 
sulfonyl chloride into toluene-2,4-disulfonic acid.®®® 

With superheated steam p-toluenesulfonyl chloride is completely 
hydrolyzed to toluene and hydrochloric and sulfuric acids.®®® Several 
dichloronaphthalenesulfonyl chlorides have been completely hydro¬ 
lyzed by heating with hydrochloric acid ®®‘^ in a sealed tube above 230°. 

Reduction with Metals and Hydrogen. Reduction of sulfonyl chlo¬ 
rides with metals in alkaline or neutral solution yields sulfinates. Cal¬ 
cium in aqueous alkali ®^ and zinc dust in water®®*®® or alcohol 
bring this about readily. AVith zinc in alcohol it is possible to reduce 

2 C 6 H 5 SO 2 CI + 2Zn —> (C 6 H 5 S 02 ) 2 Zn + ZnCL 
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the sulfonyl chloride group without affecting a nitro group in the same 
molecule.®®® Sodium or potassium in toluene converts p-toluenesul- 
fonyl chloride ®®** to the disulfone. 

Sodium amalgam in benzene or ether, usually in the presence of a 
small amount of water, has been found to give satisfactory yields 
of the sodium sulfinate. Here also it has been found possible to leave 

C 6 H 6 SO 2 CI + 2NaHg C6H5S02Na + NaCl + 2Hg 
a nitro group unaffected.^® 

Zinc or iron in acetic acid may be used to reduce benzenesulfonyl 
chloride to the metal sulfinate but in the presence of hydrochloric or 
sulfuric acid zinc effects complete reduction to the thiophenol, the 
sulfinate probably occurring as an intermediate stage. 

C6H5SO2CI + 3Zn + 5 HC 1 CeHsSH + 2H2O + 3ZnCl2 

Complete reduction to the thiophenol may be brought about with zinc 
and acetic acid in the presence of acetic anhydride and sodium ace¬ 
tate.^® The thiophenol is recovered as the acetyl derivative. 

NHCOCH2CI NHCOCH3 



/\ 

1 

Zn,ACOH 


J 

ACjO ^ 


V 



SO2CI SCCH3 

O 

Under this treatment an o-aminosulfonyl chloride gives a benzothia- 
zole. 


Za.ACOH 


C102s/^H 
H3C\^02C1 


o 


CHsCs/^pN. 

S- 


^CHs 


Tin or stannous chloride and hydrochloric acid have frequently also 
been employed. When stannous chloride is used in alcohol at 20° it is 
possible to stop the reaction at the sulfinic acid stage.'** If a nitro 
group is present in the molecule the final product is an aminothio- 
phenol.'*®'*'® Iron in a mixture of acetic and hydrochloric acids has 
been used in one instance'®" to bring about reduction to the thio¬ 
phenol. Calcium in acid solution likewise has been shown to 3 rield 
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thiophenol.®* A complex reaction of somewhat uncertain nature occurs 
between p-toluenesulfonyl chloride and copper in dry pyridine.^® Sev¬ 
eral investigations of the electrolytic reduction of sulfonyl chlorides 
are on record.^^ The thiophenol, disulfide, and sulfinic acid are present 
in the resulting product. 3-Nitro-4-methylbenzenesulfonyl chloride 
yields the aminothiocresol/® 

The catalytic reduction of sulfonyl chlorides in the presence of pal¬ 
ladium chloride proceeds rapidly as a reaction of zero order until 
the sulfinic acid is formed. This is followed by a further slow reduc¬ 
tion over a period of ten days to two weeks to give up to a 50% yield 
of the disulfide. The sulfinic acids from m-benzenedisulfonyl chloride 
and 5]/m-benzenetrisulfonyl chloride were not isolated. In the latter 
reaction some sulfite was formed. 

Reduction with Acids and Salts. m-Nitrobenzenesulfonyl chloride 
is reduced by three equivalents of hydrogen iodide in glacial acetic 
acid to the thiosulfonate.®® With an excess of hydrogen iodide in 

27n-02NC6H4S02Cl + 6HI 

7n.02NC6H4S02SC6H4N02-m + 2HC1 + 3 I 2 + 2 H 2 O 

acetic acid at room temperature or with boiling hydriodic acid the 
reduction proceeds to the disulfide stage. In the presence of phos¬ 
phorus less acid is required.®^** By this procedure p-toluenesuifonyl 
chloride and m-carboxybenzenesulfonyl chloride are completely re¬ 
duced. Benzenesulfonyl chloride is reduced by concentrated aqueous 
potassium iodide as far as thiophenol.®® With one equivalent of 
iodide®^ a mixture of products is obtained including the sulfinate, 
a-disulfone, and thiosulfonate. 

Hydrogen sulfide reduces benzenesulfonyl chloride in cold alcohol to 
a mixture of thiophenol, diphenyl disulfide, and diphenyl tetrasulfide.®* 
Peculiarly enough no reaction takes place in other solvents including 
methanol, acetic acid, benzene, and water.®® Sulfides and hydrosulfides 
reduce sulfonyl chlorides to sulfinic acids or salts of thiosulfonic acids 
depending upon the reaction conditions. Thus with the minimum 
amount of sodium sulfide at 100® in water solution ®^ the sulfinic acid 
is formed, whereas with an excess of reagent at lower temperatures 

2C6HfiS02Cl + NaaS + H 2 O 2 C 6 H 6 SO 2 H + 2NaCl + S 

the product is always the thiosulfonate.®® With barium hydrosulfide 
m-nitrobenzenesulfonyl chloride has been converted into the thiosul- 
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C 6 H 6 SO 2 CI + Na 2 S CeHsSOgSNa + NaCl 

fonate but an excess of ammonium hydrosulfide yields the amino- 
thiosulfonate and for 3,5-dinitro-4-methylbenzenesulfonyl chloride®® 
the diaminothiocresol is the final product. 

Sodium sulfite in neutral or slightly alkaline solution converts sul- 
fonyl chlorides into sulfinates.®®’®^ Sodium arsenite®^ gives similar 
results. 

Reaction with Oxidizing Agents. Heating benzenesulfonyl chloride 
with lead dioxide at 180° produces chlorobenzene.®^ How generally 

CoHsSOaCl + PbOa CgHsCI + PbS04 

applicable this reaction may be is not known. p-Toluenesulfonyl 
chloride when treated with lead dioxide and potassium hydroxide un¬ 
dergoes loss of sulfur and oxidation, the products being benzoic and 
p-hydroxybenzoic acids.®®® 

In the presence of sunlight p-chlorobenzenesulfonyl chloride is oxi¬ 
dized by atmospheric oxygen with the liberation of free chlorine.®®** 
Other chlorides are less affected. The reaction occurs readily in ether 
and hardly at all in other solvents. 

Benzenesulfonyl chloride reacts with sodium peroxide®^ and with 
potassium permonosulfate ®® to give strong oxidizing agents. 

2 C 6 H 6 SO 2 CI + NaaOa (C6H5S020)2 + 2NaCl 
CoHeSOzCl + K2S2O6 C0H5SO2OOSO3K + KCl 

Reaction with Phosphorus Pentachloride and Thionyl Chloride. A 

very useful method for determining the structure of a sulfonyl chloride 
is by replacing the chlorosulfonyl group with chlorine by heating the 
compound with phosphorus pentachloride. 

ArSOzCl + PCI5 ArCl + POCI3 + SOCI2 

In the benzene series®® the reaction proceeds at 200-220° while for 
naphthalene derivatives a somewhat lower temperature usually suf¬ 
fices.®^ This reaction is also of synthetic value in the naphthalene 
series as it offers a method for obtaining the otherwise inaccessible 
chlorine derivatives of naphthalene from the readily available sulfonic 
acids. 

Sulfonyl chlorides do not react with thionyl chloride except when 
the reaction mixtures are heated under pressure to a comparatively 
high temperature. At 180° benzenesulfonyl chloride and various de¬ 
rivatives which do not contain an alkyl group are converted into chloro 
compounds with loss of the sulfur.®® 
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SO 2 CI 

+ SOCI 2 

Cl 

NO 2 

A 

+ SOCI 2 

1^^0201 

a 


ci 

/\ 


Cl 

a 

/\ 


+ ? 


Cl 


Cl 


+ ? 


At 140^ p-toluenesulfonyl chloride gives chlorination products while 


P-CH 3 C 6 H 4 SO 2 CI p-Cl 2 CHC 6 H 4 a 

at 240® 2 >-chlorobenzoyl chloride is formed. Under the same condi¬ 
tions toluene gives benzotrichloride. At 240° o-toluenesulfonyl chlo¬ 
ride gives a 40% yield of o-chlorobenzoyl chloride. m-Xylene-4,6- 
disulfonyl chloride acts similarly to produce 4,6-dichIoroisophthal- 
oyl chloride while the o-xylenedisulfonyl chloride gives a compound 
C 8 H 4 CI 6 . p-Anisolesulfonyl chloride at 250° is converted into penta- 
chlorophenyl chloromethyl ether. 

Reaction with Nitrogen Compounds. The reaction of sulfonyl chlo¬ 
rides with ammonia has already been mentioned. Other nitrogen com¬ 
pounds containing an amino or imino linkage react in the same man¬ 
ner. The formation of sulfonamides in the well-known Hinsberg^®^ 
method for distinguishing between primary, secondary, and tertiary 
amines is an example of this type of reaction which has been widely 
studied.^®^ Sunlight promotes the reaction with a variety of amines.^®-® 
Addition products of the sulfonyl chloride and amine have been iso¬ 
lated that cannot be made from the sulfonamide and hydrogen chloride. 
Occasionally the reaction proceeds abnormally. For example, )ff-ami- 
noanthraquinone with p-toluenesulfonyl chloride gives, besides the 
amide, ammonium p-toluenesulfonate and a compound C 49 H 28 O 8 N 2 S 
which could be used as a vat dye. Although tertiary amines appar¬ 
ently do not react with sulfonyl chlorides in aqueous solution the situ¬ 
ation is otherwise for anhydrous media. Thus trimethylamine in ether 
at 0 ° reacts with benzenesulfonyl chloride as follows. 


C 6 H 5 SO 2 CI + 2(CH3)3N C6H6S02N(CH3)2 + (CH 3 ) 4 Na 

Even at —70° the reaction proceeds at a noticeable rate. p-Toluene- 
sulfonyl chloride reacts somewhat more slowly than its lower homolog. 
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Data on this interesting reaction for other tertiary aliphatic amines 
are limited to the report that addition compounds are formed.^®^*^ Di- 
methylaniline undergoes a complex transformation with p-toluenesul- 
fonyl chloride to yield small amounts of crystal violet and bis-(p- 
dimethylaminophenyl) methane, and as the main product the sulfona¬ 
mide of N-methylaniline. The carbon necessary to form the dyes 
comes from the liberated methyl group. The sulfone which Michler 
believed to be formed in the reaction of dimethylaniline with a sulfonyl 
chloride is actually produced in the presence of aluminum chloride at 
a low temperature. Benzenesulfonyl and o-toluenesulfonyl chlorides 


C 7 H 7 SO 2 CI + C6H5N(CH3)2 C7H7S02N(CH3)C6H6 + CH 3 CI 

C 7 H 7 SO 2 CI + 2C8HsN(CH3)2 

C7H7S02C6H4N(CH3)2 + C6H5N(CH3)2HC1 

react in the same manner as the p-toluene derivative. Diethylaniline 
and methyldiphenylamine yield dyestuffs and probably the sulfona¬ 
mides. Heterocyclic compounds containing tertiary nitrogen such 
as pyridine, quinaldinc, and acridine form addition compounds. 
;8-Hydroxyethyldimethylamine is converted into a piperazine deriva¬ 
tive by p-toluenesulfonyl chloride*®' in the presence of sodium car¬ 
bonate. This reaction results through the intermediate p-toluenesul- 
fonate which is a strong alkylating agent. 


(CH3)2NCH2CH20H 


CiHTSOrfJl 
N»jCO| ^ 


(CH3)2NCH2CH203SC7H7 -♦ 


(CH 3 ) 2 N O 3 SC 7 H 7 -P 

H2C'^ ^CH2 

I I 

H 2 C CH 2 

(CH3^N^3SC7H7-P 


Hydrazine reacts with a sulfonyl chloride to form either the hydra- 
zide or sulfinic acid, depending upon the reaction conditions and the 
substituents present in the sulfonyl chloride nucleus. Thus one or two 
moles of benzene- or /3-naphthalenesulfonyl chloride react with hy¬ 
drazine in alkaline solution to form mono and disulfonhydrazides,*®* 
while sulfonyl chlorides with ortho or para nitro groups give the sul- 


C6HfiS02a -I- 2 NH 2 NH 2 -♦ C 6 H 5 SO 2 NHNH 2 + NH 2 NH 3 a 
CaH5S02Cl + NH2NHS02C6H» -f NaOH 

(C6H8S02NH)2 + Naa + H 2 O 
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finic acids at temperatures as low as 35-40® in alcohol-benzene solu¬ 
tion.^®® The yields of sulfinic acids are high (80-90%) and the the- 

20-O2NC6H4SO2CI + 2N2H4 

20-O2NC6H4SO2H + N2 + 2H2O + N2H6CI2 

oretical amount of nitrogen is evolved. Because the temperature at 
which the sulfinic acid is formed varies with the acid chloride it is 
possible to separate mixtures of isomeric nitrosulfonyl chlorides ^^® by 
reacting them with hydrazine at a temperature which gives the sul¬ 
finic acid of one and the hydrazide of the other. Thus a mixture of 
o- and p-nitrobenzenesulfonyl chlorides reacts with hydrazine hydrate 
in alcohol at 35® to give o-nitrobenzenesulfinic acid and p-nitroben- 
zenesulfonhydrazide, the latter crystallizing out. Both compounds are 
reconverted to sulfonyl chlorides by the action of chlorine. Ortho- 
7neta and meta-para mixtures behave analogously. 5-Nitro-2-chloro- 
p-toluenesulfonyl chloride and the 6-nitro isomer at 60® give a 55% 
yield of the 6-nitrosulfonhydrazide and 74% of the 5-nitrosulfinic acid. 
2,4-Dinitrobenzenesulfonyl chloride must react with hydrazine at 
—10® to get the hydrazide, and 4-chloro-2-nitrobenzene8ulfonyl chlo¬ 
ride could not be converted into this derivative.^^’^ 

Derivatives of hydrazine which contain an unsubstituted amino 
group or one in which a hydrogen has been replaced by alkyl react 
with sulfonyl chlorides in much the same manner as does hydrazine.^^^ 
o-Nitrophenylhydrazine in aqueous alkali with o-nitrobenzenesul- 
fonyl chloride yields a cyclic nitrogen compound, but in alcohol the 
hydrazide is formed. 

The reaction of sulfonyl chlorides with hydroxylamine occurs rap¬ 
idly in alcohol solution."* The benzyl ether of hydroxylamine reacts 

C 6 H 6 SO 2 CI + 2 H 2 NOH ^ C 6 H 5 SO 2 NHOH + H 2 NOH HCI 

in the same manner.^^® A few ketoximes have been converted into sul¬ 
fonates by the action of sulfonyl chlorides in alkaline solution 
but more frequently"®’"® the Beckmann rearrangement is induced. 
An^i-benzaldoxime gives a sulfonate but the syn form is dehydrated 

(CH3)2C=N0H + iS-CioHTSOaCl + NaOH 

(CH3)20=NOS02CioH 7-/3 + NaCl + H 2 O 

to benzonitrile.^^® 

Unlike the chlorides of carboxylic acids sulfonyl chlorides do not 
react with diazomethane.^^® This is in accord with the concept that 
the sulfur-oxygen bonds are semi-polar preventing the formation of 
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the intermediate addition compound possible where a carbonyl group 
is involved. 

Acetamidoxime and phcnylacetamidoxime with dry sodium 
carbonate and chloroform are converted to 0-sulfonates. Boiling the 

CH 3 C(=N 0 H)NH 2 +C 6 H 5 S 02 C 1 CIl 3 C(=N 0 S 02 C 6 H 5 )NH 2 +HCl 

product from benzamidoxime with water gives phenylurea and from 
p-tolamidoxime there results p-tolylurca and a compound, CoHr,S 02 - 
N 2 CC 6 H 4 CH 3 , whose structure is uncertain. 

The oximino groups in a nitrolic acid and in methyl an^z-benz- 
hydroximatc have been estcrified with benzenesulfonyl chloride in 
alkaline solution. 

The action of benzenesulfonyl chloride upon urea and a number of 
related compounds has been briefly mentioned in the literature. At 
100° urea is converted into the salt, guanylurea benzcnesulfonate. 
Guanidine yields an amide type of derivative and sodium eyana- 
mide likewise reacts normally. Silver cyanate at 140° converts the 

C6H5SO2CI + Na 2 NCN C6H5S02N(Na)CN + NaCl 

chloride into a mixture of benzenesulfonyl isocyanate and benzenesul- 
fonic anhydride.^-® The action of p-toluene- or benzenesulfonyl 
chloride upon thiourea resembles that of oxidizing agents such as hy¬ 
drogen peroxide, potassium permanganate, and chlorine. From the 
benzenesulfonyl chloride reaction were isolated phenyl benzenethiosul- 
fonate (“diphenyl disulfoxide”), dithiourea dichloride, sulfur, and cy- 
anaraide. 

Reaction with Salts of Organic Acids. Heating benzene- or p-tolu- 
enesulfonyl chloride with an excess of dry sodium acetate yields 
acetic anhydride whereas with the chloride in excess, acetyl chloride 
is the product. Benzoic acid in pyridine at water-bath temperatures 
is converted into benzoyl chloride.^®^ In a similar manner picric acid 

C6H6SO2CI+C6H5COOH+C5H5N C6H6SO3HNC5H5+C0H5COCI 

in diethylaniline yields picryl chloride. The silver salts of benzene- 
sulfonic acid and benzenesulfonamide react with benzenesulfonyl 
chloride to give the anhydride and imide respectively. The sodium 
salt of the amide yields the same product.'®** 

Reaction with Organometallic Compounds. Under the term “or- 
ganometallic compounds” will be included the sodium derivatives of 
ethyl acetoacetate and ethyl malonate since the behavior of these to¬ 
ward sulfonyl chlorides is in some respects similar to that of the zinc 
alkyls and the Grignard reagents. All these metallo compounds act as 
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reducing agents, one of the reaction products being either a sulfinate 
or sulfoxide. 

p-Toluenesulfonyl chloride and ethyl sodioacetoacetate yield a va¬ 
riety of reaction products whose presence is most satisfactorily ex¬ 
plained by the following scries of equations. 

I. CH3COCHNaCOOC2H5 + C7H7SO2CI 

CH3COCHCICOOC2H5 + C7H7S02Na 

CH3COCHCICOOC2H6 + CH3COCHNaCOOC2H5 — 

CH3COCHCOOC2H5 

I + NaCl 

CH3COCHCOOC2H6 

II. CH3COCHNaCOOC2H5 + C7H7SO2CI ^ 

CH 3 C 0 CH(S 02 C 7 H 7 )C 00 C 2 Hs + NaCl 
CH 3 C 0 CH(S 02 C 7 H 7 )C 00 C 2 H 5 + C 2 H 5 OH ^ 

CH3COOC2H5 + C7H7SO2CH2COOC2H5 

The intermediate ethyl p-tolylsulfonylacetoacetate was not isolated 
because of its instability which w'as demonstrated by its preparation 
by another method. An alternative source of this intermediate com¬ 
pound would be through the reaction of sodium p-toluenesulfinate with 
ethyl a-chloroacetoacetate. 

CH3COCHCICOOC2H6 + C7H7S02Na -» 

CH 3 C 0 CH(S 02 C 7 H 7 )C 00 C 2 H 6 + NaCl 

A more clear-cut chlorination reaction is the one that occurs be¬ 
tween the enolate of ethyl isobutSTate and a sulfonyl chloride.*®'* 

C 6 H 5 SO 2 CI -I- Na[(CH 3 ) 2 COOC 2 H 5 ] 

C1C(CH3)2C00C2H6 + C6H5S02Na 

The main reaction of ethyl sodiomalonate with benzenesulfonyl 
chloride *®'*’ is represented by the equations. 

C 6 H 6 SO 2 CI -I- NaCH(COOC2H6)2 -» 

C6H5S02Na -f- C1CH(C00C2H5)2 

C1CH(C00C2H5)2 + NaCH(COOC 2 H 6)2 

(C 2 H 500 C) 2 CHCH(C 00 C 2 H 8)2 + NaCl 

This reaction is strictly analogous to the reaction with ethyl sodio¬ 
acetoacetate. As a by-product when two moles of sodium are present 
there is formed a partial hydrolysis product.*®* This upon acidifica¬ 
tion decomposes promptly. 
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NaCH(COOC 2 H 6)2 + C 7 H 7 SO 2 CI + NaOH 

C7H7S02CH(C00C2H5)C00Na + NaCI + C 2 H 5 OH 
C7H7S02CH(C00C2H5)C00H C 7 H 7 SO 2 CH 2 COOC 2 H 6 + CO 2 

Precisely analogous to the chief reaction between sulfonyl chlorides 
and ethyl sodiomalonate or acetoacetate is that involving a sodium 
acetylide.^^® Phenyl- and amylchloroacetylene were obtained in 60- 
65% yields by this method. 

CsHiiC^CNa + C 6 H 5 SO 2 CI CsHiiCsCa + C6H5S02Na 

The reaction of a sulfonyl chloride with a Grignard reagent is com¬ 
plex and the isolation of a good yield of any one product has been 
achieved rarely. The products obtained when an aromatic Grignard 
reagent is used are most satisfactorily explained by the accompanying 
equations.^*** In addition the thiosulfonate is always present and may 

C6H5SO2CI + CeHsMgBr (Ct>H 5 ) 2 S 02 + MgClBr 
C6H5SO2CI + CeHsMgBr -> CeHsCl + C 6 H 5 S 02 MgBr 
C 6 H 5 S 02 MgBr + CeHsMgBr (CoH 5 ) 2 SO + (MgBr )20 

become the main product. This presumably comes from the sulfinate. 
Small amounts of other substances also have been identified. Phenyl 

SCeHsSOaMgBr CeHsSOsSCeHs + CeHsSOsMgBr + (MgBr)20 

sulfoxide is reduced slowly by the Grignard reagent and the small 
amount of phenyl sulfide probably arises from this source. 

The products isolated from the action of p-toluenesulfonyl chloride 
with methylmagnesium iodide and ethylmagnesium bromide do not 
account for more than a minor portion of the reactants. Thus the 
methyl Grignard reagent gives a trace of p-tolyl methyl sulfide and a 
considerable quantity of p-tolyl p-toluenethiosulfonate. Presumably 
methyl chloride is also produced but this was not isolated. From 65 g. 
of the sulfonyl chloride ethylmagnesium bromide gave 15 g. of p-tolyl 
ethyl sulfide and a trace of p-tolyl p-toluenethiosulfonate besides mag¬ 
nesium p-toluenesulfonate, 

Benzenesulfonyl chloride reacts with diethylzinc to give zinc ben- 
zenesulfinate and probably ethyl chloride.^*® When ethylzinc iodide 
is employed both the sulfinate and phenyl ethyl sulfone are iso¬ 
lated from the reaction mixture, Diphenylmercury reacts at 160® with 
benzene- or p-toluenesulfonyl chloride to give a small yield of the 
sulfone.^" 

(CeH6)2Hg + C 6 H 6 SO 2 CI —♦ (C6H6)2S02 + CeHsHgCl 
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Reaction with Alcohols. Since the discovery that alkyl sulfonates 
are good alkylating agents (see p. 528) the reaction of sulfonyl chlo¬ 
rides with alcohols of various types has been investigated in detail. 
Methyl, ethyl, and n-propyl alcohols react slowly with a sulfonyl 
chloride at room temperature or below, several days elapsing before 
the chloride has disappeared. To prepare ethyl p-toluenesulfonate in 
this manner requires six to seven days at 30®. If benzenesulfonyl chlo¬ 
ride is boiled with excess alcohol for several hours no ester is iso¬ 
lated,the products being ethyl chloride, ethyl ether, and the sulfonic 
acid. 

C6H6SO2CI + C2H5OH C6H6SO3C2H5 + HCl 
C6H5SOSC2H5 + C2H5OH CeHsSOaH + (C2H5)20 
C6H5SO3C2H5 + HCl — C2H5CI + CttHsSOsH 

C6H5SO2CI + C2H5OH CaHsCl + C6H5SO3H 

There is no proof that the last-written equation corresponds to a re¬ 
action which actually occurs but it seems plausible that part of the 
ethyl chloride may arise in this manner. It is known that phenyl- 
mcthylcarbinol with p-toluenesulfonyl chloride in pyridine yields only 
a-phenylethyl chloride w^hereas in the absence of a base, styrene is 
formed. If the alcohol is not present in large excess refluxing the mix¬ 
ture yields some ester. It is probable that the reported formation of 
alkyl sulfonates by heating the acid chloride with an alcohol was 
because of the use of the equivalent amount of alcohol or a short re¬ 
action time. n-Propyl and n-butyl p-toluenesulfonate have been pre¬ 
pared in 25-30% yields by refluxing the acid chloride wuth a 10% 
excess of the alcohol.^*® If dry air is passed through the reaction mix¬ 
ture containing p-toluenesulfonyl chloride and n-propyl alcohol at 100- 
125® so that the hydrogen chloride is removed as fast as it is formed,^*’’ 
about 70% of the ester and 5% of the ether are obtained. A small 
amount of sodium carbonate was added to neutralize any p-toluene- 
sulfonic acid produced in side reactions. Probably ethyl chloride is 
a by-product in this method of preparation, but it was not reported. 
If benzenesulfonyl chloride and methanol are heated in a sealed tube 
to 160® methyl chloride and benzenesulfonic acid are the sole prod- 
ucts.^^* One would expect that secondary and tertiary alcohols may 
be more readily converted to chlorides than are the primary but no 
evidence on this point is available. The presence of a beta chlorine 
apparently reduces side reactions as refluxing p-toluenesulfonyl chlo¬ 
ride with excess ethylene chlorohydrin yields the ester rather than 
the ether and ethylene chloride. The cyano group has a similar effect 
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as ^-cyanoethyl p-toluenesulfonate is formed in 65% yield by heating 
the reactants in boiling xylene for several hours,^**^ 

Addition of alkali to a sulfonyl chloride-alcohol reaction mixture 
greatly accelerates esterification, high yields of esters being obtain¬ 
able at temperatures in the range 0-15°. In some instances more 
satisfactory results are obtained by carrying out the reaction in ether 
solution, either alkali being added to the anhydrous reaction mix¬ 
ture or the sulfonyl chloride added to an ether solution of the so¬ 
dium alkoxide.^®®**'^®^ Benzene also has been used^®® as a solvent for 
the reaction. Alternatively the reaction may be brought about by 
addition of a tertiary amine. Benzenesulfonyl chloride has been con¬ 
verted into the ethyl ester in the presence of trimethylamine and 
many alkyl sulfonates have been prepared in procedures involving 
pyridine as the acceptor for the hydrogen chloride.^®®’“Tosyla- 
tion” of sugar derivatives is conveniently carried out in the pres¬ 
ence of pyridine. A practical application of the esterification of cellu¬ 
lose with p-toluenesulfonyl chloride is the immunization of cotton and 
rayons to direct, sulfur, and vat dyes. This is of possible use in design 
dyeing.^®^ 

Reaction with Phenols. The reaction of sulfonyl chlorides with 
phenols proceeds in one or the other of two ways depending upon the 
substituents present in the phenol nucleus and the reaction conditions. 
If the reaction is carried out in the presence of an alkali hydroxide or 
carbonate only esters are produced while in the presence of diethyl- 
aniline or pyridine phenols in which two or more nitro groups are 
present may be converted into chlorides. 

CeHsONa + P-CH3C6H6SO2CI C6H5OSO2C6H4CH3-P + NaCl 
( 02 N) 3 C 6 H 20 H + P-CH3C6H4SO2CI + C 6 H 6 N(C 2 H 6)2 

(02N)3C6H2C1 + CH3C6H4S03NH(C6H6)(C2H5)2 

Picric acid does not react with p-toluenesulfonyl chloride in the pres¬ 
ence of a strong base. 

Aside from this behavior of nitrophenols the esterification of phenols 
by sulfonyl chlorides is singularly free from side reactions under a 
variety of conditions. It has been reported that )8-naphthol reacts 
with p-toluenesulfonyl chloride^®® when these are heated together at 
140° but esterification occurs more readily in the presence of some 
condensing agent. Benzenesulfonyl chloride is said to react with 
phenol ^®® at 60° in the presence of zinc but there may be some doubt 
as to the usefulness of this agent in bringing about such reactions. A 
procedure of more general value consists in treating a solution of the 
phenol in aqueous alkali^®® or sodium carbonate’®^ with the sulfonyl 
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chloride; the latter if a solid may be dissolved in benzene or ether. 
Using alcohol for a reaction solvent confers the advantage of a ho¬ 
mogeneous reaction mixture and is of value for high-molecular-weight 
phenols such as 2,5-diphenylphenol.’®® Sodium phenoxide has been ob¬ 
served to react readily in benzene solution. The silver salt of 
2-nitro-4-methylphenol behaves abnormally with p-toluenesulfonyl 
chloride, a sulfur-free compound with the composition Ci 4 Hi 30 nN be¬ 
ing isolated from the reaction mixture. 

The sodium salt of o-aminophenol with benzenesulfonyl chloride 
gives an 82% yield of the sulfonate but with o-aminophenol itself the 
anilide results.’®^® o-Hydroxybenzanilide readily reacts with benzene¬ 
sulfonyl chloride without rearrangement such as occurs with acyl chlo¬ 
rides. 

As with the alcohols, esterification of phenols by sulfonyl chlorides 
proceeds readily in the presence of dimethylanilinc,^®‘*‘* diethylani- 
line,^®“ or pyridine.^®^^^^®® The same effect is obtained by having the 
dimethylamino and phenolic groups in the same molecule.^®^ The con¬ 
version of di- and trinitrophenols into chlorides by the action of 


P-C7H7SO2CI + P-H 0 C 6 H 4 N(CH 3)2 P-C7H7S03C6H4N(CH3)2HC1 

p-toluenesulfonyl chloride in the presence of diethylaniline 
has been found to be a general reaction. It is necessary for the two 
nitro groups to be ortho or in the ortho and para positions; a dinitro- 
phenol with a methyl group meta yields the ester.^®®® Picramic acid 
with two moles of p-toluenesulfonyl chloride in pyridine gives as the 
final product anhydro-2,4-dinitro-6-p-toluenesulfonamidophenylpyri- 
dinium hydroxide wdiich with nitric or hydrochloric acid gives the cor¬ 
responding salt. The presence of an iodine atom ortho to hydroxyl 
prevents replacement of the hydroxyl but bromine does not. 


OH 

OaNr^I 


NO 2 


CH 3 


+ C7H7SO2C1 


C.H,N(CjH.), 


O 2 N 1 


OH 

/Nfir 


+ C 7 H 7 SO 2 CI 


CeH5N(CaH5)2 


NO 2 


O3SC7H7 
02Nf^I 


NO 2 

Cl 

OzN/^r 


+ [HCIJ 


+ [C 7 H 7 SO 3 H] 


NO 2 


Both 2,4-dinitrophenol ***“ and the 2,6-isonier yield mixtures of 
the ester and chloride. Dinitro-o-cresol reacts similarly.”"*’ If one of 
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the nitro groups of a dinitrophenol is replaced by a cyano, acetyl, or 
benzoyl group ester formation greatly dominates or is the sole re- 
action.^’^® Thus 4-cyano-2-nitrophenol yields only about 5% of the 
4-chIoro-3-nitrobenzonitrile when treated with p-toluenesulfonyl chlo¬ 
ride in the presence of diethylaniline, the main product being the 
p-toluenesulfonate. 2-Nitro-6-cyano-4-methylphenol and 3-nitro-4- 
hydroxy-5-methoxybenzonitrile yield only the esters while 4,6-dinitro- 
2-methoxyphenol gives also a little 2-chloro-3,5-dinitroanisole. It has 
been suggested that the formation of the chlorine compounds is a 
secondary reaction, occurring as the final stage in the series of changes 
indicated. 

ArOH + P-C7H7SO2CI Ar0S02C7H7 + HCl 
Ar0S02C7H7 + C6H6N(C2H5)2 [C6H6N(C2H6)2Ar]03SC7H7 

[C 6 H 5 N(C 2 H 5 ) 2 Ar] 03 SC 7 H 7 + HCl 

[C6H5N(C2H5)2Ar]a + C7H7SO3H 

[C6H6N(C2H5)2Ar]Cl C 6 H 5 N(C 2 H 5)2 + ArCl 

This mechanism is in accord with the ready decomposition of the ad¬ 
dition compound of 2,4-dinitro-6-methylphenyl p-toluenesulfonate and 
pyridine with dilute hydrochloric acid to give the dinitrochlorotoluene 
while the ester alone undergoes simple hydrolysis under the same con¬ 
ditions. Polynitrophenols which give only sulfonates under usual 
conditions can be converted into chlorides by first allowing the sulfo¬ 
nates to react with pyridine, then decomposing the pyridinium com¬ 
pound with hydrochloric acid. Picric acid and p-toluenesulfonyl chlo¬ 
ride in pyridine at ordinary temperatures yield picryl pyridinium 
p-toluenesulfonate indicating that under these conditions the ester 
is the primary product. On the other hand, 2,4,6-trinitroresorcinol 
(styphnic acid) yields 2,4,6-trinitro-3-hydroxyphenylpyridinium be¬ 
taine.^®®"* 


OH OH 

l^NC6H5[S03C7H7-p]- 

1^2 ^2 

o- 


+ +P-C 7 H 7 SO 3 H 
rCsHs 


N 02 
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3-Hydroxy-2,4,6-trinitrodiphenylamine gives the pyridinium p-tolu- 
enesulfonate (rather than a pyridine betaine) which decomposes when 
treated with 2 N hydrochloric acid to form the chlorotrinitrodiphenyl- 
amine. 

When 4,6-dinitroresorcinol is treated with p-toluenesulfonyl chlo¬ 
ride in diethylaniline there results a mixture of 2,4,2',4'-tetranitro-5,5'- 
dichlorodiphenyl ether and l,3-dinitro-4,6-dichlorobenzene. 


O 2 N 1 


OH 

IJoH 

NO 2 


pCyHTSOaCl 

C«EUN(CaH6)j 


Cl 

02Nf^ 


NO 2 


OH 


p-CyHySOtCl 

ICgHiNCCiHi)/ 


Cl 

02Nf^ 


NO 2 


CeHa (NOa)»(Cl)OH 
CeHTNCCaMa ^ 


Cl 

02Nr^ 


NO2 J2 


Reaction with Nitroamines. Aromatic amines containing nitro 
groups behave anomalously toward p-toluenesulfonyl chloride in that 
the formation of sulfonamides is frequently difficult while the prepara¬ 
tion of disubstituted compoimds is relatively easy.^^* Thus equimolec- 
ular amounts of o-nitroaniline and m-nitrobenzenesulfonyl chloride 
in pyridine give a mixture of mono- and disulfonamides. In the action 
of p-toluenesulfonyl chloride upon nitroaminophenols the amino group 
reacts first unless it is protected by two ortho substituents. 


OH 

/NnHz 




JNO 2 


+ P-C 7 H 7 SO 2 CI 


O 3 SC 7 H 7 -P 

r''^^H2 


-I-Ha 


Reaction with Thiols. The reaction of a sulfonyl chloride with an 
aromatic thiol in alkaline solution results in an oxidation-reduction 
reaction rather than esterification. Benzenesulfonyl chloride reacts 
with an alkali or lead salt of thiophenol according to the equa¬ 
tion. 


2C6H6SNa + CeHsSOsa (C 6 H 6 S )2 + C6H6S02Na -|- NaQ 

p-Toluenesulfonyl chloride reacts in the same manner.^” An aliphatic 
thiol may react in either of the two ways, depending upon the ratios 
of the reactants.^” 
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P-C7H7SO2CI + CsHiiSNa P.C7H7SO2SC6H11 + NaCl 
P.C7H7SO2SC5H11 + CsHiiSNa --4 (C6 HiiS) 2 + p-C7H7S02Na 

Both the oxidized and reduced forms of glutathione reduce )8-naptha- 
lenesulfonyl chloride to the sulfinic acid in alkaline solution/^® 
Substitution Reactions. Halogenation and nitration of sulfonyl 
chlorides may be effected without modifying the sulfonyl chloride 
group. As has already been mentioned treatment with sulfuric acid 
results in loss of the chlorine as hydrogen chloride. 

Chlorination of p-toluenesulfonyl chloride^*® at 70-80®, preferably 
in the presence of antimony trichloride results in substitution in 
the ring. In the absence of a catalyst side-chain chlorination can be 


CH 3 CH 3 CH 3 CH 3 



SO2CI SO2CI SO2CI SO2CI 


66 % 

brought about. A yield of 625^ of w-chloro-p-toluenesulfonyl chloride 
has been reported when the halogenation was conducted at 160-210®. 
One product obtained from chlorination of the o-tolucnesulfonyl chlo¬ 
ride was the sultone. In the nitration of 3-chloro-4-methylbenzene- 
sulfonyl chloride the para directive influence of the chlorine is three 
times as great as the ortho directive influence of methyl and the meta 
influence of the sulfonyl chloride group combined whereas in 3-chloro- 
2-methylbenzenesulfonyl chloride the chlorine has a slightly smaller 
effect than the other two groups. In this latter nitration the sulfonyl 
chloride group exerts a greater effect than a nitro group in the 



same location. Nitration of 4-chloro-3-methylbenzenesulfonyl chloride 
gives a 90% yield of the 5-nitro compound. 

A number of substituted nitronaphthalenesulfonyl chlorides have 
been obtained by nitration reactions.^®® 

Sttlfone Fomation. Sulfonyl chlorides react readily with aromatic 
hydrocarbons and some of their derivatives in the presence of alumi¬ 
num chloride to give sulfones.^®* The presence of a substituent in the 
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sulfonyl chloride nucleus has considerable effect upon the rate at which 
the reaction occurs/®^ the methyl group increasing the rate and halo¬ 
gen and nitro groups decreasing it. In the following series the groups 
are placed in the order in which the corresponding sulfonyl chlorides 
react. 

p-CHs > 0 -CH 3 > 7 M-CH 3 > H > p-Cl > o-Cl > w-Cl > m-N02 > 0 -NO 2 > P-NO 2 


SULFONYL BROMIDES AND IODIDES 

In contrast to the sulfonyl chlorides sulfonyl bromides and particu¬ 
larly the iodides have been investigated but little. 

Sulfonyl bromides have been prepared by three methods. Treating 
an aqueous solution of an alkali sulfinatc with bromine water pre¬ 
cipitates the sulfonyl bromide. p-Thiocresol, 2,4,6-tribromothiophenol, 

C6H5S02Na + Br 2 —► C6H5S02Br -f- NaBr 

and dithiohydroquinone have been converted into sulfonyl bromides 
by the action of bromine in acetic acid or water.^**® 

P-CH3C0H4SH + 3Br2 + 2 H 2 O p-CH3C6H4S02Br + 5HBr 

By the action of one molecule of phosphorus pentabromide upon an 
alkali sulfonate the sulfonyl bromide results in varying yield. An 
excess of phosphorus pentabromide converts the sulfonate into a disul- 
fide,^**®* This may be accounted for as follows. 

PBrs ^ PBr3 + Br2 

2ArS02Br + 5PBr3 ArSSAr + 4POBr3 + PBrs 

It had previously been reported that brominated a-naphthalene- 
sulfonyl bromides were converted into dibromonaphthalenes by the 
action of phosphorus pentabromide. It has been mentioned earlier 
(see p. 500) that sulfonyl chlorides of the naphthalene series are more 
readily converted into chloro- compounds than are benzene deriva¬ 
tives. In the work of Kohlhase phosphorus tribromide was found 
to act as a reducing agent towards a-naphthalenesulfonyl bromide but 
the effect of the pentabromide was not reported. A remarkable re¬ 
action was reported by Gessner who found that phosphorus penta- 
chloride converts sodium 4-bromonaphthalenesulfonate into 4-chloro- 
naphthalenesulfonyl bromide. 

The sulfonyl bromides are oils or low-melting solids. The crystallo¬ 
graphic properties have been determined for a number of halogenated 
benzenesulfonyl bromides.^®® The chemical properties of the sulfonyl 
bromides are undoubtedly very similar to those of the chlorides al- 
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though there is little evidence on this point. p^Toluenesulfonyl bro¬ 
mide has been reduced to p-thiocresol,^®®® p-Bromobenzenesulfonyl 
bromide reacts with aluminum bromide in carbon disulfide to give a 
sulfinate^®^* and bromine. Bromine also is evolved when a sulfonyl 

p-BrC6H4S02Br + AlBra —> p-BrC6H4S02AlBr2 + Br 2 

bromide is heated with sulfuric acid. Sodium phenylacetylide reacts 
with a sulfonyi bromide to yield phenylbromoacetylene.^®®^ 

Sulfonyl iodides have been prepared in only one way, by the action 
of iodine upon an alkali sulfinate in alcohol solution.^®® 

C6H6S02Na + I 2 C 6 H 5 SO 2 I + Nal 

In contrast to the chlorides, a sulfonyl iodide is converted by aqueous 
potassium hydroxide into the potassium sulfinate and potassium 
iodate.^®®®^® Shaking with silver powder in an anhydrous solvent 

3C6H5SO2I + 6 KOH 3C6H6SO2K + 2 KI + KIO3 + 3H2O 

yields the sulfonic acid and thiosulfonate ^®®‘^ instead of the anticipated 
a-disulfone. Diethylzinc yields the zinc sulfinate.^®®® 

2C6H5SO2I + (C 2 H 6 ) 2 Zn (C 6 H 5 S 02 ) 2 Zn + 2C2H5I 

p-Toluenesulfonyl iodide reacts slowly with di-p-tolylmercury to 
give p-tolyl sulfone.^®^ Some mercuric iodide was formed indicating 

C 7 H 7 SO 2 I + (C7H7)2Hg (C7H7)2S02 + C7H7HgI 

that both p-tolyl groups reacted. 

C 7 H 7 HgI + C7H7SO2I (C 7 H 7 ) 2 S 02 + Hgl2 

Sodium acetylides react as they do with sulfonyl chlorides and bro¬ 
mides to yield iodoacetylenes.^®®*' 

CeHsfeCNa + CeHsSOal CoHsCsCI + C6H6S02Na 

ALKYL SULFONATES 

Preparation and Physical Properties. The preparation of alkyl sul¬ 
fonates by the action of sulfonyl chlorides upon alcohols, preferably 
in the presence of sodium or potassium hydroxide or of pyridine below 
15®, has been described previously (see p. 507). Either of these pro¬ 
cedures usually gives 70-90% yields. Several other methods of con¬ 
siderably less usefulness have been described in the literature. Heat¬ 
ing the silver salt of a sulfonic acid with methyl or ethyl iodide con¬ 
verts various substituted naphthalenesulfonic acids into the corre¬ 
sponding esters. A related method consists in heating an alkali sul- 
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ArSOsAg + CH3I ArSOaCHa + Agl 
fonate to 150-160® with methyl or ethyl sulfate. Oxidation of an al- 

ArSOaNa + (^ 3)2804 ArSOaCHa + CHaNaS 04 

kyl sulfinate in acetic acid or benzene by adding an aqueous solution 
of potassium permanganate or hydrogen peroxide gives the sulfonate 
in fair yield. 

SArSOaCaHs + 2 KMn 04 + 2 CH 3 COOH 

SArSOaCaHs + 2Mn02 + 2 CH 3 COOK + H 2 O 

Compounds which were believed to be esters of sulfonic acids have 
been obtained by the action of diazomethane upon some aminoazoben- 
zenesulfonic acids.^® The strong alkylating action of alkyl sulfonates 
suggests that these are actually quaternary ammonium salts rather 
than esters, however. Attempts to prepare esters of sulfanilic acid 
resulted in failure.’^’ p-Toluenesulfonates of desoxycorticosterone and 
similar ketols have been made from the corresponding diazo ketones 
and p-toluenesulfonic acid. 

Heating phenol with methyl sulfate results in a complex series of 
reactions which produces a fair yield of methyl p-anisolesulfonate.^ 

CeHsOH + (CH 3 ) 2 S 04 P-CH3OC6H4SO3CH3 + H2O 

One example of obtaining an alkyl sulfonate by the action of a sul¬ 
fonic anhydride on an alcohol is on record.®® Cyclohexene oxide adds 

(C6H5S02)20 + C2H5OH C6H6SO3C2H5 + C6H5SO3H 

p-toluenesulfonic acid in ether to give the monosulfonate of the 
trans glycol in 90% yield. The reaction is not satisfactory, however, 
with cyclopentene oxide. It has been claimed in the patent literature * 

CeHioO + P-C7H7SO3H C6 Hio(OH)03SC7H7-p 

that alkyl sulfonates may be obtained by the action of a sulfonic acid 
with olefins. No pure products were isolated, however. No tertiary 
alkyl sulfonate has been prepared by any of the available methods. 

In Table XVIII are listed the alkyl sulfonates together with the 
methods by which they have been made and their common physical 
properties. In the second column under Method of Preparation I re¬ 
fers to the reaction between a sulfonyl chloride and an alcohol, II to 
the reaction of a silver sulfonate with an alkyl iodide, III to the sodium 
sulfonate-alkyl sulfate reaction, IV to oxidation of a sulfinate by 
potassium permanganate, and V to miscellaneous methods. 
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TABLE XVIII 



Alktl Sulfonates 




Method of 

M.P., 

B.P., 

Formula 

Preparation 

°C. 

®C. (mm.) 

CcHsSOaCHs 

2. 23, 124. 129 JJJ3. 

4 

. 154 (20) 

C 6 H 5 SO 3 C 2 H 5 

J 1. 2. 6. 7 39 


. 156 (15) 

C 6 H 5 SO 3 C 3 H 7-71 

CeHsSOaCaH i-iso 

C6H6S03CH2CH=CH2 

C 6 H 6 SO 3 CH 2 CII 2 CI 

III,« IV»o 

Jl. 2. 32 

132 


162 (15) 

J26 , 32 . 38 


Dec. 186 

]26. 36 


184 (9) 

C6H6S03CH2CH2Br 

226, 36 


186 (16) 

C6H6S03Cn2Cll20C2H6 

2123 


180-190 (10) 

C6H6S03CH(CH2C1)2 

226. 36 

50 

200-205 (20) 

C 6 H 6 SO 3 C 10 H 19 (menthyl) 

28, 9. 100 

80 

Dec. 

C 6 H 6 SO 3 CH 2 C 6 H 5 

232. 38 

59-60 

Dec. 125 

C6H6S03CH(C6Hfi)C0CeH6 

138 

99-100 


(C6H6S03Cn2)2 

138 

49-50 

190 (1) 

p-ciC6ii4S03cn3 

I^ 

50.5 

165-166 (16) 

P-C 1 C 6 H 4 S 03 C 2 H 6 

I^ 

25-26 

171-172 (15) 

p-BrC6H4S03CH3 

P 

60 

176 (15) 

p-BrC6H4S08C2H5 

P 

39.5 

181-182 (15) 

p-BrCeH 4 SO 3 C 10 H 2 i-n 

pi 

43-44 


p-BrC6H4S03Ci2H26"7l 

pi 

49 


p-BrC 6 H 4 S 03 C 14 H 29-71 

pi 

51.5 


p-BrC6H4S03Ci6H33-n 

pi 

60 


p-BrC3H4S03C 1 gHsT-n 

Ill 

64-65 


P.IC 6 H 4 SO 3 CH 3 

112 

74 


P-IC 6 H 4 SO 3 C 2 H 5 

I” 

51 


2,5-Cl2C6H3S03CH3 

P» 

37 


2,5-Cl2C6H3S03C2H6 

P* 

73.5 


2,5-Cl2C6H3S03C3H7-n 

Il« 

45 


2,5-a2C3H3S03C4H»^ 

I» 

31 


2,5-Cl2CcH3S03C3H ioOH-2-<ra7i8 

yuo 

134 


2,5-Br2C6H3S03CH3 

P^ 

63 


2,5-Cl2C6H3S03C6HioOOCCH3-2. 

\iK 

170 


trans 




2,5-IC1C6H3S03C2H6 

11* 

87 


2,3-l2C6H3S03CH3 

116 

101 


2,3-l2C«H3S03C2H6 

1“ 

77-78 


2,4-l2C6H3S03CH3 

P« 

78 


2,4.l2C6H8S08C2H6 

116 

57 


2,5-l2CcH3S08CH8 

lie 

106 


2,5-l2C«H3S08C2H6 

JI 6 , 18 

120.6 


3,4.l2CeH3S03CH3 

lie 

93 


3,4.l2C6H3S03C2H5 

2ie. 18 

82.5 


3,6-l2C6H3S03CH3 

P® 

95 


3,5-l2CflH8S03C2H6 

lie 

112 


2,3,6-l3C6H2S08CH3 

lie 

137 
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TABLE XVIII {Continued) 


Formula 

2.3.5- l3C6H2S03C2H6 

2.4.5- l3C6H2S03CH3 

2.4.5- l3C6U2S03C2H5 

3.4.5- l3C6H2S03CH3 

3.4.5- 1 3 C 6 H 2 SO 3 C 2 H 5 
7 //-C 2 H 6 OC 6 H 4 SO 3 C 2 H 6 
P-HOC6H4SO3CH3 
jy-HOCelLjSOaCzHs 
P-CH3OC6H4SO3CII3 
/>-C6H6COOC6H4SOaCH3 
P-CH3COOC6H4SO3CH3 

3.5.4- Br2{H0)C6H2S03CH3 

3.5.4- Br2(H0)C6H2S03C2H5 

4.3- H0(CH30C00)C6H3S03CH3 

4.3- CH3C00(CH30C00)C6H3- 
SO 3 CII 3 

0 -O 2 NC 6 H 4 SO 3 C 2 H 5 
Tfi-OaNCelLSOaCaHs 
P-O 2 NC 6 H 4 SO 3 C 2 H 5 
0 -O 2 NC 6 H 4 SO 3 C 10 H 19 (Z-menthyl) 
77i-02N CelLSOaCioHio 
p-02^ C 6 H 4 SO 3 C 10 H19 

3.4- 02N (CHsOCcHgSOaCIIs 
0.(CH3)2NC6H4S03CH3 
77I-(CH3)2NC6H4S03CH3 
?>-(CH3)2NC6H4S03CH3 
P-CH 3 NHC 6 H 4 N 2 C 6 H 4 S 03 CH 3 
y>-(CH3)2NC6H4N2C6ll4S03CH3 
O-CII3C6H4SO3C10H19 


Method of 

M.P., 

Preparation 

°C. 

JIS. 18 

no 

118 

166 

118 

155-156 

118 

157 

118 

143 

178 

Oil 

yii8 

97 

1177. 78 

Oil 

yiio 

30 

yii8 

104 

yii8 

71 

178 

196-197 

r* 

146-147 

yii8 

65 

yii8 

68 

po 

15 

JlS. 30 

42 

pO. 109 

92 

I4fi 

66 

ps 

80 

146. 109 

70.5, 72 

JSO 

83 

IIF 

IIF 

IIF 

I1I« 

113 (dec.) 

IIP* 

125 

F 

78 


B.P., 

(mm.) 


Dec. 


Dec. 
160 (3) 


163-164 (0.0-) 


p-Toluenesulfonaies, Alkyl or Alkylene Group 


CH 3 - 1*0’ '0® 28 292 (760) 

C 2 H 6 - I^l.20.21.23.24.».27.U6 32-33 173 (15) 

IVio 

ClCH 2 CHr I». 80. 37 . loe .210 (21) 

BrCH 2 CH 2 - P®* .t 203 ( 6 ) 

ti-CsHt- . 154-166 (3) 

ClCHzCHsCHr I*), m. 107 . 188-192 (5) 

iso-CaUr I” . 

(C 1 CH 2 ) 2 CH. I» 62-53 180-210 (13) 

n-C 4 H»- 111.31.14.106 . 169 (4) 

1“ . 163-165 (3) 

sec-CiRir I IV« . 95(0.1) 

n-CftHii- F . 169-170(3) 

wo-CsHir . 156 (0.06) 

(C 2 Hft) 2 CH. F 32-33 . 
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DERIVATIVES OF SULFONIC ACIDS. 1 


TABLE XVIII (Continued) 


Formula 


Method of 
Preparation 


B.P., 

®C. (mm.) 


p~ToluenesulfonateSt Alkyl or Alkylene Group (Continued) 

I“» .<146-160(0,06) 


n-CeHia- 

1112 


n-C6Hi3CH(CH3)- 

143 


n-Ci2H26- 

I1‘ 

30 

n-Ci4H29“ 

pi 

36 

n-CieHas- 

Ill 

49 

w-CigHsT- 

pl 

56 

HOCH2CHr 

JH3 

Oil 

C2H60CH2CHr 

JUS 


CICH 2 CH 2 OCH 2 CH 2 - 

J119 

Oil 

n.C4H90CH2CH2- 

J119 

Oil 

CeHfiOCHzCHa- 

J»7, ll» 

75,80 

m-aC«H40CHi!CHjf 

I«7 

67 

P-CIC 6 H 4 OCH 2 CH 2 - 

I»7 

79 

j8“CioH70CH2CIl2“ 

1»7 

90 

C 6 H 6 CH 2 OCH 2 CH 2 - 

J12S. 128 

45 

CeHfiCOOCHjCHj- 

JUS 

74-75 

C 2 H 4 - di 

JUS 

126 

CHaCHOHCHir 

pas 

46 

C6H6CH20CH2CH(CH3)- 

1128 

49 

C6H6CH20(CH2)3- 

J128, 128 

37 

C<,H6CH20C(CH3)2CH2- 

1128 

47 

HOCH 2 CHOHCH 2 - 

Ji2r 

63-04 

(C6H6CH20CH2)2CH- 

J126. 128 

“Amorphous’ 

CH2=CHCH2- 

pl 


CH300CCH(CH3)- 

JIOS 


(+)C2H600CCH(CH3)- 

IVKl 


CIC0CH(CH3)- 

yiw 


NH2C0CH(CH3)- 

yw* 


(CH8)2NC0CH(CH3)- 

yio8 


(C2H6)2NCOCH(CHs)- 

yioe 


CNCHaCHr 

p7 

64 

C 2 H 6 OOCCH 2 CH 2 - 

V37 


C2H60C(=NH2C1)CH2CH2- 

V«7 

101 

CH300CCH(CeHii)- 

CeHftCHr 

1101 


JSI. 82, M 

65,68 

C6H6CH(CH8)- 

IV44 


C6H6CH2CH(CH3)- 

J41. 48 

94 

C6H6CH(NH2)CH(C«Hb)- 
^CH2-~CHCH3 
/ \ 

P« 

142-146 

dlra^lli pCH— 

P« 

27-28 


186-187 (3) 


148-160 (3) 
138 (0.1) 


187-189 (0.6) 
167-169 (0.2) 
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Formula 


TABLE XVIII (Continued) 

Method of M.P., B.P., 

Preparation °C. ®C. (mm.) 


p-Toluene8ulfcmaU8t Alkyl or AUcylene Group (Continued) 


^CH(CH8)~CH2 
dJ-a-CHj ^CH— 


\, 


CH, 


-CH, 


^CH(CH»)—CHj 

J-a-CHj ^CH— 


\, 


CH*. 


/ 

\, 


-CHs 
CH(CH8)—CHj 


\. 


/ 

tram CH 2 
\ 


CH 2 - 

CH 2 - 


/ 

—CH 2 
~CH2 
\ 


:CH— 


/ 


CH- 


im 


III* 


pit 


I, 


45-47 


35-37 


71-72 


95-96.4 


CHOH—CHOH 


^CH2-CH 2 


trana CH 2 ^CH— 

'^CHOAcCHOAo 

yxjo 

78-79 

<rans-C6Hio(di-) 

pao 

109 

cis-C6Hio(di-) 

Iiao 

128.5-129.6 

Z-Menthyl 

1*2. 46 

97, 91-92 

d/-Bomyl 

im 

80.5 

d-Bomyl 

!• 

57 

trana o-CcHn-CfjHio 

JllO 

122 

da a-Decalyl 

pia 

95-98 

tram a-Decalyl 

III* 

100 

Cholesteryl 

lui. 


Sitosteryl 

im 


Stigmasteryl 

Iiu 


o-Ergostenyl 

pu 

162-163 

Ergostanyl 

pu 

150-151 

Cholestanyl 

im 

134-135 

Sitostanyl 

lui 

154-165 

a-C 4 HaO • CH 4 -(furfuryl) 

140 

on 

a-C4H70CH2- 

JUT, 1*8 

38.7-39.1 

0[CH(CH8)CH2lfCH- 

JIOI 

88-89 

Cinchoninyl 

pi4 

Creeol Derivativea 

173 

2,3,6.HO(Br) (CH8)C6HjSOsCH8 

!•* 

79-SO 

2,3,5.HO(Br)(CHa)CeH2S08C|HB 

4,3-H0(CHa)C8HaS08CH8 

!•* 

54-55 

yu8 

93 


Dec. 132 


200 ( 1 ) 
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DERIVATIVES OF SULFONIC ACIDS. 1 


TABLE XVIII {Ccmtinned) 

Method of M.P., 

Formula Preparation ®C. 


Cresol Derivatives (Continued) 


4,3-CH3C00(CH3)C6H3S03CH3 

yii8 

56 

4,3-C6H6C00(CH3)C6H3S03CH3 

yiis 

82 

4,3-CH30(CH3)C6H8S03CH3 

yii 8 

57 

4,3,5-UO(CH3)BrC6H2S03CH3 

I w V^w 

141-143 

4,3,5-H0(CH3)BrC6H2S03C2H6 

I«3 

113 

5,2-H0(CH3)C6H3S03CH3 

yii 8 

70 

5,2.CH30(CH3)C6H3S03CH3 

yii 8 

70 

5,2-C6H6C00(CH3)C6H3S03CH3 

yii 8 

68 

Benzoic Acid Derivatives 

2-C6H4(C00CH3)S03CH3 

1181 


2.C6H4(C00CH3)S03C2Hb 

1181 


2-C6H4(C00C2H6)S03CH3 

1181 


2 -C 6 H 4 (COOC 2 Hs)SOsC 2 H 6 

1 “ 


5.2-02NCbH3(C00CH3)S03C2H8 

11“ 

68 

5,2.02NC6H3(C00C2H6)S03CH3 

11“ 

80 

5,2-02NC6H3(C00C2H6)S03C2H5 

11 “ 

65-66 

524,2.02N(CH3)C6H2(C00CH3)- 

II» 

94.5 

SO 3 CH 3 

3-C6H4(C00H)S03CH3 

IP 

139-140 

3-C6H4(C00CHg)S03CH3 

IIP 

32-33 

6,3-BrC6H3(C00H)S03C2H5 

184 

84 

6,3-BrC6H3(C0NH2)S03C2H5 

184 

128 

6,3-H0C6H8(C00C2Hb)S03C2H6 

11“ 

56 

4-C6H4(C00H)S03CH3 

IP 

195-196 

4.C6H4(C00CH3)S03CH3 

II 4 IIP 

88-90 

3,4-02NC6H8(C00H)S03CH3 

IP 

140-142 

3,4^2NC6H3(C00CH3)S08CH3 

IIP 

80-87 

2,5,4-CH3(O2N)C0H2(COOCH3)- 

1“ 

302-305 (dec.) 

SOsCHs 

Di- 

■ and Trisulfonates 


1,3,5-C,H3(SOjC2H6)8 

I,« IF» 

147 


Biphenyl and Benzophenone Derivatives 


4 .C 6 H 6 C 6 H 4 SOSC 2 HB 

1 , 11“ 

73-74 

4,4'-02NC6H4C6H4S03C2Hb 

I, IPo 

168-169 

3,3'-(CeH4S03CH3)2 

IIP* 

132.5 

2 -C 6 HBCOC 6 H 4 SO 3 C 2 HB 

181 

125.5-126.5 


Naphthalene Derivatives 


I-CioHtSOsCHs 

I,« III» 

72-73 

1^10H7SO3C2Hb 

1“ 

30 

I-CioHtSOsCioHiq (i-menthyl) 

poo 



B.P, 

®C. (mm.) 


212-213 (21) 


131 (0;) 
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TABLE XVIII (C(mtinued) 

Method of M.P., 

Fonnula Preparation ®C. 


Naphthalene Derivatives {Continued) 


2 -C 10 H 7 SO 3 CH 8 

1,33 111*0 

56 

2 -C 10 H 7 SO 3 C 2 H 6 

133 

11-12 

2 -C 10 H 7 SO 3 C 10 H 19 (f-menthyl) 

JlOO 

114r-116 

4,1-FCioH6S03C2H6 

1143 

03 

5, 1 -FCioHgSOsCHs 

1148 

118 

5,1-FCioH8S03C2H6 

1148 

79 

4,LC1CioH6S03CH3 

IP* 

83 

4,1-CICioH6S03C2H6 

1149 

104 

5,1-CICioH6S03CH8 

1160 

89 

S^l-ClCioHfiSOsCaHs 

11“ 

46 

6,1-C1CioH<iS08C2H6 

II« 

114.5 

7,1-CICioH6S03CH3 

IP* 

115 

8,1-C1CioH6S03CH3 

IP* 

70 

8,l-ClCioH6S03C2ll6 

IP* 

67.5 

1 ,2-C1CioH6S03C2H6 

ipa. 

104-105 

4,2-CICioH8S03C2H5 

II« 

76 

5,2-C1CioH6S03C2H6 

1160 

111 

6,2^1CioH6S03CH3 

II« 

89 

6,2-CICioH3S03C2H8 

IP* 


7,2-aCioH6S03CH3 

IP‘ 

89 

7,2-C1CioH«S03C2H6 

IPI 

65 

8,2-C1CioH6SOsC2H8 

1161 

90 

4,5, 1 -CI 2 C 10 H 6 SO 3 C 2 H 8 

II« 

106 

4,7,l-Cl2CioH6S03CH3 

1163 

78^79 

4,7,l-Cl2CioH6S03C2H6 

1161 

154 

7,8,l-Cl2CioH6S03C2H8 

1168 

132 

5,6,2.Cl2CioH8S03C2H6 

II« 

128 

7,8,2-Cl2CioH6S03C2H6 

ipi 

123 

S.l-BrCioHftSOsCHs 

II« 

77 

6,l.BrCioH6S03C2H6 

IIM. «l 

51 

5, l-BrCioHsSOsCsHT-n 

IP* 

57-58 

5, l-BrCjoH(jS03C3H7-i«o 

II** 

74 

5,8,2-Br2CioH8S03C2H8 

J88. 83 

156-157 

SMCioHeSOsCHs 

1166 

59-00 

Sa-ICioHeSOaCaHs 

1166 

75 

5,l-ICioH6S08C8H7-n 

1166 

67 

6,1-ICioH«S03CH(CH3)2 

II« 

90 

4,1^2NCioH6S03CH8 

IP* 

117 

4,1-02NCioH6S08C2H8 

II** 

93 

6,1-02NCioH6S08CH8 

P* 

117.5 

5,1-02NCioH6S08C2H6 

1186.67 

101-102 

8 , 1 - 02 NCioH«S 03 CH 3 

P* 

124 

S^l-OzNCioHeSOsCaHs 

P* 

118 

4,2^2NCioH6S08C2H8 

II** 

114.5 


B.P., 

°C. ^mm.) 


134 (0.-) 
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DERIVATIVES OP SULFONIC ACIDS. 1 


TABLE XVIII (Continued) 

Method of M.P., 

Formula Preparation ®C. 


Naphthalene Derivatives (Continued) 


5,2-02N C 10 HCSO 8 C 2 H 6 

1166. 66 

114r-115 

8,2-02NCioH6S08C2H6 

JJ66. 67 

106 

6,6,1-02N(C1)CioH6SOsC2H6 

11 “ 

no 

8,7,1-02N (C1)CioH6S03C2H8 

11 “ 

181 

1 ,8,24)2N(C1)CioH6S03C2Hb 

11 “ 

124 

6,1,202N(CI)CioH6S03C2H5 

11 “ 

116 

5,6,2-02N(C1)CioHbS03C2H8 

11 “ 

139 

6,8,2-02N(CI)CioH6S03C2Hb 

11 “ 

89 

8,5,2-02N(CI)CioH6S03C2H6 

11 “ 

123 

8,7,2-02N(C1)CioH6S03C2H6 

IF 

184 

4,6,2-(02N)2CioH6S08C2H6 

1168 

153-154 

1,6^ioH6(S08CH3)2 

1 “ 

205 

Acenaphihene Derivatives 

3 .C 12 H 2 SO 3 CH 3 

IIF 

122-123 

3 -C 12 H 9 SO 8 C 2 H 6 

III« 

87-88 

Anthracene and Pherumthrene Derivatives 

2.C6H4(CH)2C«H8S08CH8 

I« 

157 

2-C6H4(CH)2C«H3S03C2H6 

F 

160 

2^H4(CH^H)C6H8S08CH8 

I,«IIF 

96-98 (101.5) 

2-C6H4(CH-CH)C«H3S03C2H6 

1 “ 

88.5 

34:;eH4(CH-CH)CeH8S08CH8 

I ” IIF 

119-120 

3^eH4(CH-CH)C«H3S03C2H6 

P» 

107-108 

W3eH4(CH-C-)C6H4SOsCH8 

III" 

106 

9.Ctfl4(CH-C-)C6H4S08C2H5 

III" 

108 

9,3-C6H4(CCl-CH)C6H3SOaCH8 

III“ 

172-172.5 

9,3-CA(Ca-CH)C«H^sCjHj 

III“ 

182.5-183 

9,3-C6H4(CBr-CH)C6H3S08CH8 

III“ 

172.6-178 

9,3-C6H4(CBr-CH)C«H|SOAH6 

III“ 

173-173.3 

10,3-C«H4(CH-CBr)C,H8SOsCH, 

III“ 

158 

10,3-C6H3(CH-CBr)C8H8S02C2H6 III» 

143.5(134) 

2-C8H4(C0)2C6H3S08CH3 

P 

123 

2^«H4(C0)2C6H3S08C2H6 

I" 

125 

3^8H4(C0C0)C«H8S08CH8 

Oxid."» • 

235 

2-CWl4(C0C0)C6HaS08CH3 

Oxid.« 

196-197 

C28Hi7Br(S08CH8)2 

‘lIP 

294-295 

A-retene-lklaCHs 

IIP 

164-166 

B-retene-SOsCHa 

IIP 

117-119 
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The tribenzenesulfonate and p-toluenesulfonate of glycerol have 
been obtained ° by action of the sulfonyl chlorides upon the mono or 
disodium derivatives of glycerol. The preparation of p«toluenesulfo- 
nates of the carbohydrates has been mentioned under reactions of sul¬ 
fonyl chlorides. 

Reactions of Alkyl Sulfonates. The alkyl sulfonates are easily hy¬ 
drolyzed and pyrolyzed and show a strong alkylating action toward 
various types of organic compounds. They resemble the alkyl sulfates 
except for a greater tendency toward formation of reduction products. 
Unlike the alkyl halides (except methyl iodide) reaction with a Grig- 
nard reagent establishes a new carbon-carbon bond rather than pro¬ 
ducing disproportionation products. Toward most reagents the sul¬ 
fonates are more reactive than the alkyl iodides and hence alkylations 
with them may be performed at lower temperatures, reducing the 
chance for side reactions. Since only one of the alkyl groups of an 
alkyl sulfate is reactive, alkyl sulfonates are more economical for al- 
kylaticms where the alkyl group is expensive. A number of alkyl 
p-toluenesulfonates are now available for laboratory use and several 
have become comparatively inexpensive reagents. 

Pyrolysis Reactions. The thermal decomposition of alkyl sulfo¬ 
nates, except for the methyl esters, gives rise to the sulfonic acid and 
an olefin or its polymerization product. Methyl benzenesulfonate and 
p-toluenesulfonate distil practically without decomposition at 280® 
and 290®, while ethyl benzenesulfonate gives benzenesulfonic acid and 
ethylene almost quantitatively.® Olefins are the chief products ob¬ 
tained from ^-chloroethyl and )8,/?'-dichioroisopropyl benzenesulfo- 
nates but the yields are lower. Allyl and benzyl esters on the other 
hand give polymeric products. If the decomposition of the benzyl 
ester is carried out in an aromatic compound as solvent benzylation 
may occur. The reaction goes best in the range 110-140® and is exo¬ 
thermic. Refluxing benzyl benzenesulfonate with excess benzene yields 
diphenylmethane together with a small amount of o- and p-dibenzyl- 
benzenes. Phenol is converted chiefly into o- and p-benzylphenol to¬ 
gether with a little phenyl benzyl ether. Toluene and anisole yield 
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85 and 77% respectively of the p-benzyl compounds. In nitrobenzene 
only benzenesulfonic acid and a polymer of the benzylidene group 
could be identified. Ethylene dibenzenesulfonate is converted into 
acetylene and acetaldehyde, the latter probably coming from second¬ 
ary changes. Adding sulfuric acid or benzenesulfonic acid to an ester 
greatly lowers the temperature at which decomposition occurs. Allyl 
and particularly benzyl benzcnesulfonate decompose upon standing at 
room temperature, the acid formed accelerating the change. 

Menthyl benzcnesulfonate decomposes when heated for 6 hours at 
85-90° to give a mixture of products from which were isolated hexa- 
hydro-p-cymene, a dimenthene, and a higher polymer, besides ben¬ 
zenesulfonic acid. In toluene solution the reaction is simplified, the 
dimenthene being the chief product. When the decomposition is ef¬ 
fected by distillation the menthene escapes the polymerizing action of 
the sulfonic acid and is obtained as such.^^ The decomposition of the 
a- and )3-naphthalenesulfonates gives analogous results. Bornyl esters 
yield, besides camphene, dibornylene and more complex materials. 

Hydrolysis. There is considerable contrast in the behavior of alkyl 
sulfonates and esters of carboxylic acids toward hydrolytic agents. 
Methyl benzenesulfonate reacts with water at room temperature ® some 
fifteen times as rapidly as does methyl benzoate. The rate at which 
an alkyl sulfonate hydrolyzes is not appreciably affected by an in¬ 
crease in the hydrogen-ion concentration ® of the solution while for 
carboxylic esters the rate goes through a minimum in slightly acid 
solutions. If methyl benzenesulfonate is heated with even dilute hy¬ 
drochloric acid methyl chloride formation becomes an important fea¬ 
ture of the reaction. The rate at which this ester hydrolyzes in solu- 

CeHsSOsCHa + HCl CsHsSOaH + CH3CI 

tions of various acidities has been reported in detail.^® Ethyl benzene¬ 
sulfonate and undoubtedly also the higher esters are not as readily 
hydrolyzed as the first member of the series.^ 

The action of aqueous ammonia on ethyl benzenesulfonate gives 
chiefly hydrolysis products but a small amount of benzenesulfona- 
mide and of ethylamine were also found. Hydrazine hydrate produces 

CeHsSOaCzHs + NH3 C6H6SO2NH2 + C2H6OH 

C6H6SO3C2H5 + NHa C6H6SO3NH8C2H5 

complete hydrolysis in cold aqueous solution,^* the reaction occurring 
more rapidly than with ammonia.^^ 

In an investigation of the hydrolysis of ethyl p-bromobenzenesulfo- 
nate in acetone solution to which a small amount of water had been 
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added it was noted that the hydrolysis reactions as determined by 
titration of the solution were much slower in the presence of halogen 
acids and their salts than when water alone was present. It was found 
that this apparently slow hydrolysis was accounted for by side re¬ 
actions which used up the ester in the formation of alkyl halides. With 
1 N hydrochloric acid the formation of ethyl chloride occurred nearly 
three times as rapidly as the formation of the ethyl alcohol. When 
allowance was made for these side reactions the hydrolysis rate ap¬ 
peared to be slightly higher for acid solutions than where water was 
used alone. 

A study of the effect of a substituent in the aromatic nucleus upon 
the rate at which an alkyl sulfonate hydrolyzes demonstrated that a 
nitro group had a powerful accelerating influence while a para methyl 
reduced the reaction rate. The esters were dissolved in 30% alcohol 
containing a low concentration of alkali and the hydrolysis rates de¬ 
termined for 25°. The results are summarized in Table XIX. These 

TABLE XIX 



K Calc, for 

K Calc, for 

Alkalinity of 

Alkyl Sulfonate 

Monomol. Reaction 

Bimol. Reaction 


Solution 

CeHfiSOaCaHfi 


0.00036 

0.46 


0.005 iY 

0 -O 2 NC 6 H 4 SO 3 C 2 H 6 

1 

10.0073 

[0.0077 

1.23 

1 

1 neutral 
l0.0017iV 



[0.0022 


1 

[0.0017 JY 

m-02NC6H4S08C2H6 


0.0023 

11.4 

1 

0.0035 iY 



[0.0026 


1 

[0.006iY 

P-O 2 NC 6 H 4 SO 3 C 2 H 5 


0.0026 

19 


0.0012 ?Y 

P-CH 8 C 6 H 4 SO 8 C 2 H 6 


0.00019 



0.0017 iY 


data and those of a similar nature obtained for the reaction of ethyl 
p-bromobenzenesulfonate with alcohol (see next section) indicate that 
the commonly employed p-toluenesulfonates react much more slowly 
in alkylations than would various other sulfonates and that a com¬ 
parison of the usefulness of different esters would be worth while. 

Heating ethyl a-naphthalenesulfonate with water to 150° results 
in complete hydrolysis to naphthalene, sulfuric acid, and alcohol. 
Treating )&-chloroethyI benzenesulfonate with 0.1 iY potassium hydrox¬ 
ide showed that the sulfonate group hydrolyzes three times as rap¬ 
idly as the chlorine while for )5,^'-dichloroisopropyl benzenesulfonate 
the chlorines are removed at the greater rate. This last ester is, how¬ 
ever, very resistant to hydrolysis and is only slowly attacked by boil¬ 
ing 30% sodium hydroxide. 

Undoubtedly the most readily hydrolyzed ester so far investigated 
is allyl benzenesulfonate.^^ One would expect the benzyl ester to 
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show a similar behavior. Since it spontaneously decomposes in a few 
hours its properties have not been fully investigated. 

Reaction with Alcohols. Alkyl sulfonates react with alcohols to 
give ethers or olefins depending upon the alkyl group and the alcohol. 

C0H5SO3C2H5 + n-CaHTOH n-C 3 H 70 C 2 H 5 + CcHsSOaH 

The ether reaction requires twenty to thirty days to become appre¬ 
ciable at room temperature but goes to completion rapidly at 
100In Table XX is shown the variation in relative reaction rate 
with change of the ester and alcohol for a temperature of 100° with 
a molar ratio of alcohol to ester of 15.^^^ 

TABLE XX 


Sulfonates and Alcohols 


Alkyl Benzenesulfonate 

Methyl 

Ethyl 

n-Propyl 

Isobutyl 

Isoamyl 

Methyl 

3019 

1562 

1137 

772 

827 

Ethyl 

2311 

1130 

816 

498 

546 

Isobutyl 

584 

228 

171 

96 

115 

Isoamyl 

608 

268 

195 

123 

137 


On the same basis, K for allyl alcohol with ethyl benzenesulfonatc 
is 649 and for benzyl alcohol 346. With trimethylcarbinol and di- 
methylethylcarbinol olefins are formed. A study of the reaction of 
ethyl benzenesulfonatc with various alcohols at room temperature 
gave results similar to those above, ether formation occurring most 
rapidly with methanol; ethyl, n-propyl, and isopropyl alcohols react 
at about the same rate. The reaction is 15-25% complete at the end 
of thirty days. A comparison of the rates at which the ethyl esters of 
benzenesulfonic acid and the p-chloro-, p-bromo-, and p-iodo-com- 
pounds react with ethyl alcohol showed that the halogenated esters 
all react more than twice as rapidly as does ethyl benzenesulfonate. 
As already mentioned, this observation is important if the relation¬ 
ship holds for other alkylations. 

The conversion of alcohols into ethers by boiling with a sulfonic 
acid undoubtedly occurs through primary formation of alkyl sul¬ 
fonates. 

Alkyl benzenesulfonates react with sodium ethoxide to give ethers 
in yields that are at least as great as obtained with iodides,^®*^ Ethyl 
p-toluenesulfonate reacts with sodium ethoxide,^®® potassium benzyl- 
oxide,sodium methylbenzylcarbinoxide,^^® and the sodium derivative 
of ethyl lactate to yield the corresponding ethyl ethers. Other 
ethers have been prepared in liquid ammonia by a similar reaction.*®^ 
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The action of d-benzylmethylcarbinyl p-toluenesulfonate with 
either sodium ethoxide or potassium carbonate in alcohol gives a levo 
rotatory ether. On the other hand 1-menthyl, d-bomyl, and decalyl 
p-toluenesulfonates are converted by sodium ethoxide or ethyl al¬ 
cohol chiefly into menthene, camphene, and octalin respectively. An 
investigation of the reactions that occur when I-menthyl p-toluene- 
sulfonate is heated with potassium acetate in alcohol showed that 
in addition to the menthyl acetate (which was formed by Walden in¬ 
version) ethyl menthyl ether and menthene were produced. The for¬ 
mation of the menthene w^as catalyzed by the sulfonic acid produced 
in the ether formation and was greatly reduced or eliminated in the 
presence of calcium carbonate. Heating y^-decalyl p-toluenesulfonate 
(from the 75° ^-decalol) with alcohol and calcium carbonate gave 
40% octalin and 60% ether while the ester of the 53° decalol gave 
75% octalin and 25% ether. For a discussion of these and other re¬ 
sults from a stereochemical standpoint the original papers should 
be consulted. The effect of the configuration of the ester group has 
also been demonstrated in the sterols.^^® The p-toluenesulfonates of 
cholesterol and ergosterol with methanol give the methyl ethers while 
the epi compounds are converted into unsaturated hydrocarbons. The 
relative rates of formation of various ethers were reported in connec¬ 
tion with this investigation. 

In the reaction between alkyl p-toluenesulfonates and alkoxymag- 
nesium halides alkyl halides are formed at first instead of ethers. 

2C7H7SO3C2H6 + 2C2H50MgBr 

(C7H7S03)2Mg + 2C2H6Br + 2(C2H50)2Mg 

The use of two moles of ester for one of the magnesium compound 
results in a further reaction and ether formation. 

The methyl ethers of glycerol a,y-dichlorohydrin, chlorobromohy- 
drin, and chloromethylin (CH3OCH2CHOHCH2CI) have been pre¬ 
pared by the action of methyl p-toluenesulfonate upon the alcohols.^® 

Reaction with Phenols. The alkylation of phenolic compounds is 
readily effected by dissolving them in an excess of 10% sodium hydrox¬ 
ide and heating the solution to boiling with slightly more than the 
equivalent amount of an alkyl p-toluenesulfonate.^* By this proce¬ 
dure the ethyl ester gives 80-85% yields of the ethers of phenol, the 
cresols, resorcinol, hydroquinone, guaiacol, the naphthols, and brilliant 
yellow (74% of chrysophenin). The yield with phenol is somewhat 
less in liquid ammonia.^®*^ Phenol in 25% alkali reacts with the propyl 
ester*® to give only a 30% yield of the n-propyl ether, but since a 
73% yield of the n-butyl ether is obtainable in 10% alkali it seems 
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likely that a lower concentration of alkali would give better results. 
Propylation of phenol and /^-naphthol in acetone gives approximately 
70% yields of the ethers.*® 

Phenols containing one nitro group may be converted into the ethyl 
ethers in 90% yields*® but di- and trinitrophenols and trinitroresor- 
cinol give no evidence of reacting even when a large excess of the 
alkyl sulfonate is used. In general other substituents which increase 
the acidity of the phenol reduce the ease of alkylation.^® 

Although Finzi claimed that phenols were not alkylated satisfac¬ 
torily in alcohol solution others^®**® have found the reaction to go 
very readily in ethyl or isoamyl alcohol when the phenol is present as 
the sodium or potassium salt. By this procedure Foldi ^® prepared the 
allyl, ^-chloroethyl, and jS-bromoethyl ethers of a number of phenolic 
compounds, including morphine. The ^-chloroethyl p-toluenesulfonate 
gives up to 80% yields of ^-chloroethyl aryl ethers but /?-bromo- 
ethyl benzenesulfonate is an unsatisfactory reagent for preparing the 
^-bromoethyl ethers ^® because at least one-third of the bromine re¬ 
acts producing glycol derivatives as by-products. 

Various ethers of apocupreine have been prepared by the action of 
the potassium salt in alcohol with esters of p-toluenesulfonic acid.*^*^ 
Monoalkyl ethers of catechol have been prepared in 50% yields by 
adding 0.95 mole of potassium hydroxide to an alcohol solution con¬ 
taining one mole each of the phenol and ester.*® Condensation of 
)3-cyanoethyl p-toluenesulfonate with resorcinol in the presence of 
zinc chloride*®® results in alkylation, ring closure, and loss of am¬ 
monia, the product being 7-hydroxy-3,4-dihydrocoumarin. 

Thiophenol and p-thiocresol have been converted into the ethyl, 
n-propyl, and n-butyl aryl sulfides by reaction with the proper p-tolu- 
cnesulfonates.*®' 

Reaction with Ammonia and Amines. A 30% yield of methyl- 
amine has been obtained by warming methyl p-toluenesulfonate with 
5% alcoholic ammonia while the ethyl ester under the same conditions 
gives no more than a trace of ethylamme. Although the experimental 
conditions are not exactly comparable the alkyl benzenesulfonates 
give somewhat better results.^* l-Menthyl benzenesulfonate is not 
changed by warming with alcoholic ammonia, however.*®® 

Ethylamine reacts with ethyl benzenesulfonate** to give diethyl- 
ammonium benzenesulfonate but it has also been reported that al¬ 
coholic methylaraine has little effect upon ethyl p-toluenesulfonate. 
Refluxing equimolecular amoimts of n*butylamine and lauryl p-tolu- 
enesulfonate in toluene soluti<m for 6 hours produces a 49% yield of 
the secondary and 44% of the tertiary amine.*®^ The cetyl ester gives 
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analogous results. A substituted glyceryl p-toluenesulfonate yields 
the tertiary amine when treated with dimethylamine.*®® 


CH 2 OSO 2 C 7 H 7 + 2(CH3)2NH CH2N(CH3)2 + C 7 H 7 S 03 H 2 N(CH 3)2 


CH—Os, 

! >c(ch3)2 

CH2—(X 


I 

CH—Ov 

I >C(CH 3)2 

CH2—CK 


The p-toluenesulfonate of ethyl lactate reacts with alcoholic ammonia 
at 20° with formation of the amide of alanine.^®** The reaction occurs 
with Walden inversion. 

Aromatic amines also are readily alkylated. The reaction is 
strongly exothermic and gives a mixture of products. So far no rela¬ 
tionship has been found between the basic properties of an amine and 
the ease with which it is alkylated. As in other reactions allyl ben- 
zenesulfonate reacts with amines much more rapidly than do the alkyl 
sulfonates. Aniline has been converted into a mixture of mono- and 
dialkylanilines by treatment with ethyl or n-butyl p-toluene sul¬ 
fonate; after heating the ethyl ester with a slight excess of aniline to 
175-185° for 1 hour^^® the yield of ethylaniline is 83%. Similar 
results are obtainable for toluidines^® and a-naphthylamine with 
methyl p-toluenesulfonate. An 80% yield of the dialkylaniline is pro¬ 
duced by heating one mole of aniline with two moles of n-propyl 
p-toluenesulfonate and potassium hydroxide.^® a-Aminopyridine may 
be propylated or butylated in ether solution in the presence of soda- 
mide. Refluxing an acetone solution of anthranilic acid with methyl 
p-toluenesulfonate gives a 50% yield of the N-methyl compound 
besides unchanged anthranilic acid and higher methylation products. 
^-Chloroethyl p-toluenesulfonate reacts readily with aniline but the 
initial product has not been isolated, condensation to a piperazine tak¬ 
ing place immediately. From the reaction with methylaniline, how- 


P-C 7 H 7 SO 3 C 2 H 4 CI + C 6 H 5 NH 2 


2C6H5NHC2H4CI 


C6H5NH2(C2H4C1)08SC7H7 

H CeHs 

\+/ 

N Cl- 

CH 2 ^CH2 

CH 2 iH2 

\ / 

N Cl- 

/■^\ 

H CeHs 


ever, a small amount of methyl-/ 5 -chloroethylaniline was isolated. 
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Z-Menthyl p-toluenesulfonate does not act as an alkylating agent 
toward aniline or p-toluidine, menthene being formed when a mixture 
of the amine and ester is heated.-®^ 


P-CH3C6H4SO3C10H19 + C6H5NH2 C10H18 + CGH5NH3O3SC7H7 

When warmed with tertiary amines alkyl benzene- and p-toluene- 
sulfonates readily yield quaternary ammonium salts. Thus methyl,^® 
ethyl,n-butyl,‘'^*^ or lauryl p-toluenesulfonate reacts with pyridine 
to give the alkylpyridinium sulfonate, and various alkaloids add the 
methyl sulfonates.^^*^®*®^® Methyl p-anisolesulfonate has been ob¬ 
served 2 to yield quaternary compounds with hexamethylcne tetramine 
and with alkaloids. The addition products of alkyl p-toluene- and the 
naphthalenesulfonates with dimethylanilineare obtained nearly 
quantitatively by heating the reactants to 100°. These addition com¬ 
pounds are excellent alkylating agents for phenolic compounds but 
do not react with alcohols. Diethylaniline decomposes d-bomyl 
p-toluenesulfonate at 145-155° to yield camphene.^®^ The reaction of 
d- or Z-2-octyI p-bromobenzenesulfonate with pyridine or trimethyl- 
amine yields an optically active quaternary ammonium salt.®^** 

Methyl benzenesulfonate and p-toluenesulfonate have been em¬ 
ployed to convert phenylmethylpyrazolone to antipyrene and theo¬ 
bromine to caffeine.^^’®^® 

Reaction with Hydrazine. As noted earlier, hydrazine in aqueous 
solution yields chiefly hydrolysis products when allowed to react with 
an alkyl p-toluenesulfonate. In the absence of a solvent the ester of 
a primary alcohol group yields a substituted hydrazine while a sec¬ 
ondary alkyl ester gives this and unsaturated compounds.** 


CH2-0^ 


CH—O 

I 

CH2O3SC7H7 


^(CH3)2 


+ NH2NH2 


CH2—(X 

I >C(CH 3)2 

CH—CK 

I 

CH2NHNH2O3SC7H7 


Inasmuch as aryl esters yield phenols and sulfinates when treated with 
hydrazine, conversion of lignin into a p-toluenesulfonate (C 8 sH 8302 e- 
NSs) in pyridine followed by a hydrazine decomposition should give 
an indication of the kind of hydroxyl groups present in the lignin 
molecule. The results surest that there are four methoxyl, one phe¬ 
nolic, and four secondary aliphatic (or hydroaromatic) groups. Inves¬ 
tigation of the nature of the hydroxyl groups in other products has 
been carried out similarly.** 
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Reaction with Metallic Salts. Alkyl sulfonates react readily with 
salts of both inorganic and organic acids and some of these reactions 
serve as satisfactory preparative methods for the esters. 

Methyl and ethyl p-tolucnesulfonates with aqueous potassium iodide 
give 85 and 67% respectively of the alkyl iodides under the same con¬ 
ditions.®^* The yield of ethyl bromide is about the same as that of 
the iodide. In the preparation of methyl and ethyl cyanides and of 
nitromethane and ethane the methyl compounds were also always ob¬ 
tained in higher yields. In a comparison of n-butyl and cetyl 
p-toluenesulfonates in their reaction with an aqueous solution of po¬ 
tassium cyanide it was found that under identical conditions the yields 
of cyanides were 46 and 86 % respectively, indicating the higher alkyl 
sulfonates to be more reactive or less subject to side reactions than 
those immediately above methyl. Further evidence on this point will 
be welcome. 

Heating methyl or ethyl p-toluenesulfonate with potassium cyanate 
to 125° gives about a 30% yield of the pure alkyl isocyanate.®®® 
Potassium thiocyanate reacts with allyl p-toluenesulfonate in aqueous 
solution to give a 40% yield of allyl isothiocyanate. Cholesteryl 
p-toluenesulfonate undergoes a similar reaction. 

When y 8 -cyanoethyl p-tolucnesulfonate is heated (80-120°) with 
potassium carbonate, decomposition ensues with formation of a 
75% yield of vinyl cyanide (acrylonitrile). An even higher yield of 
ethyl acrylate is produced by a similar decomposition. 

2P-C7H7SO3CH2CH2COOC2H5 + K2CO3 

2 C 7 H 7 SO 3 K + 2 CH 2 =CHCOOC 2 H 5 + CO 2 + H 2 O 

Several salts have been heated with alkyl p-toluencsulfonates in 
ether solution.®®*^ Reaction occurs readily with soluble salts and slowly 
with others. Magnesium bromide reacts with the butyl ester with 
precipitation of an 85% yield of magnesium p-toluenesulfonate. 
Ethoxy and phenoxymagnesium iodides give appreciable amounts of 
n-butyl iodide but the ethers were not isolated. The mixed salts, mag¬ 
nesium bromide p-toluenesulfinate and magnesium iodide jS-naphtha- 
lenesulfonate likewise give some alkyl halide while thiophenoxy mag¬ 
nesium iodide and N-methylanilinomagnesium bromide give both the 
alkyl halide and the alkyl aryl sulfide or amine. 

C6H6SMgI+2C7H7S03C4H9 C6H6SC4H9 + C4H9l + (C7H7S03)2Mg 

Esterification of an organic acid may be brought about by heating 
a salt of the acid, either alone or in solution, with an alkyl sulfonate. 
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After heating a mixture of sodium acetate dihydrate with n^butyl 
p-toluenesulfonate at 130-140® for 5 hours the yield of n-butyl acetate 
is 60%. When d-benzylmethylcarbinyl p-toluenesulfonate is warmed 
with alcoholic potassium acetate a mixture of the acetate and ethyl 
ether results. An 80% yield of ethyl lactate has been obtained from 
the action of ethyl p-toluenesulfonate upon sodium lactate.*^^ 

Benzoic acid is readily esterified by dissolving in 10% sodium car¬ 
bonate and boiling the solution with methyl or ethyl p-toluenesulfo- 
nate.^^ It is of interest to note that salicylic acid is readily converted 
into the ester in similar fashion without affecting the phenolic group 
while aminobenzoic acids are alkylated on the nitrogen. It seems 
probable that if a hydroxybenzoic acid were dissolved in two molec¬ 
ular equivalents of alkali, alkylation would occur to the greater extent 
at the phenolic group. 

By heating potassium phthalimide with /3-chloroethyl p-toluenesul¬ 
fonate for 3 hours at 200® an 86% yield of the /J-chloroethylphthal- 
imide is obtained.*® 

Reaction with Grignard Reagents. It was reported by Moreu®^ 
that the only products obtained when methyl benzenesulfonate reacts 
with a Grignard reagent are volatile sulfur compounds having a dis¬ 
agreeable odor and it was not until somewhat later that the possi¬ 
bility of preparing hydrocarbons by this reaction was recognized. 
Ethyl p-toluenesulfonate was found to react with phenylmagnesium 
bromide to give a mixture which upon hydrolysis yielded ethylbenzene 
and benzene. However, from the reaction of ethylmagnesium bro¬ 
mide ®® with the same ester magnesium p-toluenesulfonate was the only 
product isolated and the l-menthyl and d-bornyl sulfonates are con¬ 
verted into menthene and camphene when treated with a Grignard 
reagent. These observations demonstrated the dependence of the re¬ 
action products upon both the nature of the Grignard reagent and of 
the ester and led to a more detailed investigation of the reaction. The 
further observation that phenylmagnesium bromide reacts with the 
p-toluenesulfonate of ethyl lactate*^®'®® to yield ethyl a-bromopro- 
pionate as one product was of value later in elucidating the mechanism 
of the reaction. Undoubtedly ethyl bromide was present in the mix¬ 
ture obtained from phenylmagnesium bromide and ethyl p-toluenesul- 
fonate, but it was not detected because its boiling point is practically 
the same as that of ethyl ether. It was not until the investigation of 
Rossander and Marvel on the action of y-chloropropyl p-toluenesul¬ 
fonate with various Grignard reagents that it was discovered that an 
alkyl halide is always one of the products obtained and that two 
moles of the alkyl sulfonate are necessary to react with one mole of a 
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Grignard reagent. The first formulation of the reaction*® advanced 
to explain the various products is given below. 

(1) CH 3 C 6 H 4 SO 3 R + R'MgBr CH 3 C 6 H 4 SOsMgBr + RR' 

(2) CH 3 C 6 H 4 SO 3 R + R'MgBr RBr + CH3CaH4S08MgR' 

(3) CH 3 C 6 H 4 SO 3 R + CH 3 C 6 H 4 S 03 MgR' -> 

(CH3C6H4S03)2Mg + RR' 

If only one mole of ester is added per mole of Grignard reagent the 
amount of the hydrocarbon, RR', produced will obviously depend upon 
the relative rates of reactions (1) and (3) as compared with (2). An 
alternative way of explaining the formation of the alkyl halide is 
indicated by the following equation. If all the alkyl halide is pro- 

(4) CH3C6H4S03MgBr + CH 3 C 6 H 4 SO 3 R -» 

(CH3C6H4S03)2Mg + RBr 
duced according to equation (4) it presupposes that there must be at 
least as much hydrocarbon formed as there is halide. This is not in 
accord with the results obtained in many reactions where only one 
mole of ester is used per mole of Grignard reagent. Thus ethyl lactyl 
p-toluenesulfonate with phenylmagnesium bromide gives no ethyl 
«-phenylpropionate to correspond to the ethyl a-bromopropionate pro¬ 
duced, and in general alkylmagnesium halides*®’*^ yield no isolable 
amount of hydrocarbon under these conditions. The presence of the 
hydrocarbon derived from the original Grignard in the hydrolysis 
products may be accounted for by part of the reagent being unused 
or by the hydrolysis of the product obtained in equation (2). 

(5) CH3C6H4S03MgR' + H 2 O -> CH3C6H4S03Mg0H + R'H 

In view of the results obtained by a study of the reaction between 
alkyl sulfates and Grignard reagents (see Chapter I on alkyl sulfates, 
p. 59), it seems probable that none of the above formulations is 
strictly accurate and the formation of hydrocarbons and halides is 
best accounted for by writing the Grignard reagent in the bimolecular 
form.*® Obviously the reactions of equations (6), (7), and (8) may 

( 6 ) 2CH8C6H4SO3R + R' 2 Mg MgBr 2 

(CH 3 C 6 H 4 S 03 ) 2 Mg + 2RBr + R'zMg 

(7) RWg + 2 CH 8 C 6 H 4 SO 3 R 2RR' + (CH3C8H4S03)2Mg 

(8) 2 CH 8 C 6 H 4 SO 8 R + R' 2 Mg-MgBr 2 

(CH 3 C 6 H 4 S 03 ) 2 Mg -h MgBrz -t- 2RR' 
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occur stepwise giving products the same as those of equations ( 1 ) and 
(2). The only important difference is that according to the last 
formulation the unreacted Grignard reagent is present in the solution 
as RgMg rather than as the insoluble CH;?C(}H 4 SO.‘tMgR'. By analogy 
with the behavior of the alkyl sulfates it is likely that this latter is 
present in only minor amount. 

The formation of an alkyl halide and a hydrocarbon rarely accounts 
for more than two-thirds of the Grignard reagent or alkyl sulfonate. 
One side reaction which occurs to a variable degree results in sulfone 
formation.^^^^'*^ The extent of this depends upon the reactivity of the 

p-CH 3 C 6 H 4 S 03 C 4 H 9 -n + CeHsMgBr 

P-CH3C6H4SO2CGH5 + C 4 H 90 MgBr 

alkjd group, a highly reactive ester such as allyl giving no sulfone. 
Esters of aliphatic sulfonic acids give larger yields of sulfones than 
do alkyl p-toluenesulfonates. 

Aside from any interest in the mechanism involved, the reaction of 
alkyl p-toluenesulfonates with Grignard reagents is of considerable 
value in synthesis. Aryl and benzylmagnesium halides may be 
expected to give 40% or higher of the hydrocarbon when treated 
with an alkyl p-toluenesulfonate. Alkylmagnesium halides containing 
six or more carbons also give satisfactory results. A useful method 
for preparing alkyl halides otherwise difficult to obtain is to treat a 
Grignard reagent with y-chloropropyl p-toIuenesulfonate.‘‘°’^°® The 
yields of chlorides obtained from aryl, benzyl, cyclohexyl, and the 

CeHiaMgBr + 2 P-CH 3 C 6 H 4 SO 3 CH 2 CH 2 CH 2 CI 

C6H13CH2CH2CH2CI + BrGH2CH2CH2Cl + (CH3CGH4S03)2Mg 
higher alkyl Grignard reagents range from 40 to 60%. ^-Chloroethyl 
p-toluenesulfonate also may be used in this reaction but since most of 
the even-carbon alkyl halides are otherwise obtainable this is of less 
interest. It has been reported that heptynylmagnesium bromide 
does not react normally with /?-bromoethyl p-toluenesulfonate. 

Alkylation of Ethyl Malonate and Acetoacetate. It was reported by 
Peacock and Tha that alkylation of ethyl sodiomalonate with ethyl 
or )3-phenoxyethyl p-toluenesulfonate gives a satisfactory yield of sub¬ 
stituted malonic ester but that the reaction proceeds more slowly than 
with alkyl halides. This seems remarkable in view of the rapid alkyl¬ 
ations in other reactions when the sulfonates are employed, and 
indeed it was noticed later by Tabem and Volwiler*® that ethyl 
sodioethylmalonate reacts vigorously with diethylcarbinyl or methyl- 
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propylcarbinyl p-toluenesulfonate at room temperature. The yields of 
dialkylmalonic ester were low, however, possibly due to pentene for¬ 
mation since sodium p-toluenesulfonate was formed in large amount. 
On the other hand ethyl, n-propyl, n-amyl, and even isopropyl p-tolu- 

NaC(C2H5)(COOC2H5)2 + C7H7S03CH(C2H5)2 

CH3CH=CHC2H5 + CH2(C00C2H5)2 + C7H7S03Na 

enesulfonates give excellent yields of alkylation product. 

Alkylation of ethyl malonate with /ff-cyanoethyl p-toluenesulfonate 
gives a mixture of mono- and di- derivatives."**^® In contrast to this 
^-chloroethyl p-toluenesulfonate does not react appreciably. Ethoxy- 
ethyl benzenesulfonate gives a 65% yield of alkylation product.**®** 
Ethyl sodioacctoacetate has been alkylated by reaction with ^-phe- 
noxyethyl p-toluenesulfonate in alcohol solution. The ?n- and 
p-chlorophenoxy and )3-naphthoxyethyl esters have been utilized in 
similar reactions. y^-Chloroethyl p-toluenesulfonate reacts but the 
products could not be purified.**®® 

Alkylation of Acetylides. Sodium salts of acetylene and aryl 
and alkylacetylenes are readily alkylated by the lower alkyl p-tolu- 
encsulfonates. The yields are 70% with sodium phcnylacetylide but 
drop to 50% for the alkylacetylenes,''*^® and to 20-25% where allyl 
p-toluenesulfonate is the alkylating agent. 

CeHsCsCNa + C 7 H 7 SO 3 C 2 H 5 C6H5C^CC2H5 + C 7 H 7 S 03 Na 

Alkyl ^-Toluenesulfonates in the Friedel-Crafts and Related Re¬ 
actions. Ethyl p-toluenesulfonate gives a 64% yield of ethylbenzene 
when warmed with benzene and aluminum chloride.-® The j3-cyano- 
ethyl and )3-ethyIcarboxyethyl esters behave similarly giving over 
7070 yields of products. y3-Chloroethyl p-toluenesulfonate reacts with 

CeHo + C7H7SO3CH2CH2COOC2H5 ^ 

C 6 H 5 CH 2 CH 2 COOC 2 H 5 + C 7 H 7 SO 3 H 

two molecules of benzene to give dibcnzyl. It has been reported in 
the patent literature that a variety of aromatic compounds undergo 
nuclear alkylation by simply heating with an alkyl or aralkyl sulfo¬ 
nate to a high temperature. Benzyl sulfonates ® arc apparently more 
reactive than ordinary alkyl esters. 

Reactions of Optically Active Sulfonates. In 1923 the discovery 
w’as made that a Walden inversion occurs in most alkylations w'here 
the reagent is an optically active ester of p-toluenesulfonic acid. Re¬ 
actions of this type have been subsequently studied in detail because 
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the problem of determining in which of two reactions inversion occurs 
is here readily solved, which is not true for the classic examples of 
this phenomenon. For example d-benzylmethylcarbinyl p-toluenesul- 
fonate reacts with potassium acetate in alcohol to give /-benzylmethyl- 
carbinyl acetate and with sodium ethoxide to form the i-ether. The 

d-C7H7S03CH(CH3)CH2C6H4 + C2H60Na 

Z-C6H5CH2CH(CH8)0C2H6 + C7H7S03Na 

configurations of the acetate and ether are certain as they can be syn¬ 
thesized by reactions in which the carbon-oxygen valence bond is un¬ 
disturbed. Inversion in the sulfonate alkylations is nearly complete; 
the alcohol obtained by hydrolysis of the acetate had the value for 

d-C6H5CH2CH(CH3)OK + C2H5Br ^ d-C6H5CH2CH(CH3)OC2H6 

a —32.18 while the original d-alcohol from which the p-tolu- 

enesulfonate was made had a + 33.02, 

Comprehensive investigations of the reactions undergone by opti¬ 
cally active p-tolucnesulfonates of sec-butyl and /?-octyl alcohols, 
benzylmethylcarbinol, phenylmethylcarbinol, menthol,^^^^ lactic 
acid,®^® and /?-hydroxy-)5-phenylpropionic acid indicate that in¬ 
versions occur in alkylation of a salt, a Grignard reagent, pyridine, 
and phenol, but not p-toluidine. In the reactions of ammonia and 
piperidine with the sec-butyl and ^-octyl esters there was no proof of 
inversion. Alkylations involving the menthyl ester as mentioned 
earlier yield a menthene as the chief product. The phenylmethylcar- 
binyl sulfonate is so unstable that its behavior was investigated by 
synthesizing it from the sulfinate by oxidation with hydrogen peroxide 
in the mixture where the alkylation was to take place. 

The inversion of the carbon bearing the hydroxyl group in cincho¬ 
nine ®® has been accomplished by action of potassium benzoate on the 
p-toluenesulfonate in alcohol. 

Substitution Reactions. When bromine is added to methyl 4-hy- 
droxy-3-methylbenzenesuIfonate in the cold two reactions occur.®® 
The hydrogen bromide liberated in a substitution reaction attacks a 
second molecule of ester with formation of methyl bromide. 

4,3-H0(CH3)C6H3S03CH3+Br2 -> H0(CH3)(Br)C6H2S03CH3+HBr 
4,3-H0(CH3)C6H3S03CH3+HBr ^ 4,3-H0(CH3)C6H3S03H+CH3Br 

At 100® a second bromine enters the molecule with elimination of the 
sulfo group in the usual manner. It is possible to analyze phenolsul- 
fonates by liberation of sulfuric acid through excess bromine followed 
by precipitation of the sulfur as barium sulfate. The quaternary salts 
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obtained from alkyl phenolsulfonates and a tertiary base may also be 
analyzed by this method. 
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Preparation and Physical Properties. The reaction of an aromatic 
sulfonyl chloride with a phenol usually yields the aryl sulfonate. The 
normal and also the abnormal reaction whereby the hydroxyl group 
is replaced by halogen have been described in detail under reactions 
of sulfonyl chlorides (see p. 508). Since aryl sulfonates are excep¬ 
tionally stable to hydrolysis compared with other esters many of the 
known compounds of this group have been prepared by nitration, 
bromination, and oxidation reactions of simpler esters. In Table XXI 
are listed the aryl sulfonates. In the last column I refers to prepara¬ 
tion by the sulfonyl chloride-phenol reaction while II refers to any 
one of several miscellaneous procedures, usually a substitution or oxi¬ 
dation reaction of some compound prepared by method I. The aryl 
sulfonates are nearly all crystalline solids which are suitable for the 
identification of phenols or sulfonic acids. The esters of benzene- and 
7 >-toluenesulfonic acid are by far the most numerous. 

Not included in Table XXI are several cyclic disulfonates. The 
action of ammonia or diethylamine upon a sulfonyl chloride bearing 
an ortho acetoxy group yields one of these. 


/NdCOCHs 


CHal^ySC 


NHi+H>0 


O2CI 


^^y-0— SOz-V^Hs 
CH 3 -SO 2 -O- 


others result from the action of phosphorus oxychloride upon 2,4,6- 
trihydroxybenzenesulfonic acid,®®® and the 2 , 3 ,4-isomer.®^ One other 
unusual preparation of a sulfonate should be mentioned. l-Nitroso- 
2 -naphthol condenses with p-toluenesulfinic acid to give a sulfone- 
sulfonate. 



-f* 3P-C7H7SO2H —♦ 


NH 2 

I^^OSOzCtHt 


+ C7H7SO3H + H2O 


IO 2 C 7 H 7 
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TABLE XXI 

Aromatic Esters of Sulfonic Acids 


Aryl Group 


Prep. Method 
M.P. (B.p. [mm.]),®C. and Reference 


A. Aryl Benzeneaulfcmatee 


CcHb- 

2.4.6- Cl3C(jH2" 

2.BrC«H4- 

3- BrC6H4- 

4- BrC6H4- 

2.4.6- Br3C6H2r 

4 -IC 6 H 4 - 

2.4.6- l3C6H2" 

2 - O 2 NC 6 H 4 - 

3 - O 2 NC 5 H 4 - 

4 - O 2 NC 6 H 4 - 
2,4-(02N)2C6H3- 
2-H2NC«H4- 
2.CH3C0NHC«H4- 
2-C6HbCONHC6H4- 
2 -C 6 H 6 SO 2 NHC 6 H 4 - 
2-(C6H6S02)2NC6H4- 
2-[CH3C0(C6H6S02)NIC6H4- 
2-[C6H5C0(C6H6S02)N1C«H4- 
2-[C6H6CH2(C8H5S02)N1CbH4- 
2 -CH 30 C 6 H 4 - 

2.3- (H0)2C6H8- 

2.3- 0C02C(iH3- 
C6H4-l,a-di- 
C6H4-l,4-di- 
2-H0C6H8-l,3-di. 
2-CH3C00C6H8-1,3^- 

2- CH80CeH3-l,3-di- 
CeHa-l ,2,3-tri- 
CeHa-l ,3,6-tri- 
2 .CH 3 C 6 H 4 - 

3 - CH 3 C 8 H 4 - 

4^H3C6H4- 

2 -C 12 CHC 6 H 4 - 

2,34:i(CH8)C«Hjr 

4,3^1(CH8)C6Hr 

6.3- a(CH8)CeH8- 

2.4.3- Cl2(CH8)C6H2- 

2.6.3- Cl2(CH8)C«Hsr 

4.6.3- Cl2(CH3)C6H2- 

2.4.6.3- a8(CH8)C6H. 

2.3- Br(CH8)C6H8- 
4.3.Br(CH8)C8H8- 


34-35 

p7, 6S, M 

66 

160 

64-56 

11 

(217-218(10.51) 

11 

50-55 

11 

85,99 

jeo. 61 

52-53 

16* 

155 

160 

75 

163 

72-73 

163 

82 

I,W IIM 

118 

I« 

87-87.3 

V 

95-96 


90.6-91 

IP 

134 

P 

164-165 

IP 

115-116 

IP 

125.^126 

IP 

144.5-145.5 

IP 

61-62 

163 

122 

P 

93 

P 

69-70 

I« 

120-121 

I« 

127 

1146 

137 

II« 

109 

III* 

140-142 

p. 

115-117 

|46, 69 

39-40, 35-36 

J63. 64 

45 

1*1 

43 

I«1 

73 

1166 

68-58.5 

P 

66 

P 

99 

P 

69.5 

P 

70 

I® 

86 

P 

121 

I® 

70-71 

I® 

79-80 

P 
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TABLE XXI (CanUnued) 

Prep. Method 

Aryl Group M.P. (B.p. [mm.J),®C. and Reference 


A. Aryl Benzenesulfonatea (CorUinued) 


2,5-Br(CH3)C6H3. 

92-93 

P 

2,4,3.Br2(CH8)C6H2- 

92-92.6 

P 

2,6,3-Br2(CH3)C6H2- 

94-96 

P 

2,4,6,3-Br3(CH8)C6H- 

117-117.6 

P 

2,4,6-(C6H6C0NH) (Cl) (CH8)C5H2- 

116-117 

P 

2,4,6-(CH3C0NH) (Br) (CH3)C6H2- 

116-116.6 

P 

2,4,6-(C6H5C0NH) (Br) (CH3)C6H2- 

114 

P 

2,5-H0(CH0)C6H3- 

147 

pr 

2,6-CH30(CH0)C6H3- 

121 

1“ 

4,2<CH3(CH0)C6H3- 

63 

I« 

2.(C00H)C6H4- 

128-130 

I « 

2-(C00CH3)C6H4- 

41-42 

168 

2-(C00C6H5)C6H4- 

80-82 

168 

3-(C00H)C3H4- 

114-116 

II« 

4-(C00H)C6H4- 

170 

11“ 

2,6-CH30(C00H)C6H3- 

195 

1168 

6-(COOH)C6H2-l,2,3-tri- 

200-208 

168 

2^flH6C«H4- 

66-68 

P 

S-CaHfiCelL- 

(273[161) 

P 

4.C6H6CeH4- 

104-105 

P 

4-(4-BrC6H4)CcH4- 

79-81 

I,W IP® 

2,4-Br(C6H6)C6H3- 

102-103 

Iio 

2,6,4-Br2(C6H6)C6Hr 

145-147.6 

po 

(4-C6H4)2-di. 

148 

I« 

4,2-(4-CH80C8H4C0) (NH2)C6H8- 

113.5-114.5 

p 

S02(C6H4-4-)2-di- 

131-132 

170 

CioH7-2- 

105-107 

I» 

/CHCH\ 



C6H4 C«H3-3- 

105-107 

Pl 

2,4,6.(C2H60C0NH)(Br)(CHs)C6H2- 

115-115.6 

P 

2,4,6-(C3H6S02NH)(Br)(CH3)C6H2- 

230 

P 

2,4,6.(2^ioH7S02NH) (Br) (CH8)C6H2- 

126 

P 

2,4.CH80(CH8)C6H3- 

Oil 


4-(CH3)8CC6H4- 

70-71 

P 

4-C2H6(CH3)2CC6H4- 

{184-185[3]) 

P 

4-n-C8H7(CH8)2CC3H4- 

(174-175[31) 

P 

4^0<38H7(CH3)2CC6H4- 

(178-179[31) 

P 

4-(C2H5)2(CH8)CC6H4- 

(183-1840]) 

P 

2,6-(CH8)2C6H3- 

51-62 

I« 

3,4.(CH8)2C6Hjr 

72-80 

I« 

2,5.(CH3)2CH(CH8)C«H3- 

65-66 

I» 

6,2.{CH3)2CH(CH8)C6H8- 

Oil 

I« 

2,4-CHsO(CH2=«CHCH2)CeH8. 

OU 

168 

2.(CH0)C6H4- 

66 

I»II« 
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TABLE XXI (Ctmtinued) 

Prep. Method 

Aryl Group 

M.P. (B.p. [mm.]),''0. 

and Reference 

A. 

Aryl BenzenesulforicUes {Continued) 


3-(CHO)CeH4- 

Oil 

II®* 

4-(CH0)C6H4- 

82 

II®* 

l4-(-CH==N-)C,H4-lrdi- 

167 

1166 

2,4.HO(CHO)CflH3- 

no 

J67a 

2,4-CH30(CH0)C8H8- 

69-70 

I « II.7» 

2,4-CsH60(CH0)C«Hs- 

72 

II67C 

/CH-C< 

C 6 H 4 - C.H4-9- 

88.5 

pi 

/CO-CO\ 

C(!H4 - C6H3-2- 

“Amorphous** 

I« 

/CO-COv 

C,H4 - C«H3-3- 

216-218 

II« 

C6H4{CO)2C«H2-l,2-di- 

182-184 

P* 

C6H3(CO)2C6Hrl,2,7-tri- 

182-186 

B. Aryl p-Toluenesulf(mates 

I« 

C.H6- 

93, 94-95 

1^67 1116 

2-CIC6H4- 

74 

P» 

2-BrC«H4- 

77-79, 76 

|1. 13 

3-BrC6H4- 

62-64 

P 

4-BrC6H4- 

93-96 

P 

2,4-ClBrCftHr 

114-115 

I*» 

4,6,2-Cl2BrC6H2“ 

82-83 

I« 

2,4-Br2C6H3- 

120 

I« 

2,5-Br2C6H3- 

109-110 

1“ 

4,2,6-ClBrsC6Hr 

107-108 

I« 

2,4,6-Br3C6H*- 

113 

I** 

2-IC6H4- 

73, 80 

1,1® II” 

4.IC6H4- 

99 

I” 

2-(Cl2l)C6H4- 

96-97 

IP® 

4-(Cl2l)C«H4- 

115 

II” 

2-02NCflH4- 

81.5 

J77. 78. 78 

3-O2NC6H4- 

112 

jiit a 

4-O2NC6H4- 

97-97.6, 98 

T tt. 78. 80 

IP® 

2-NH0HC«H4- 


II®« 

4-NHOHC6H4- 

104.3 

II» 

2^NC»H4- 

45 and 87.5 

II®® 

4-0NC«H4- 

143 

II*» 

4,2-Cl(NO»)C»Hr 

74 

I«® 

2,6-Br(NO*)CeH»- 

131.5-132.6 

I» 

3,2-Br(NOj)C«Hi»- 

136.6-137.6 

I« 

4,6,2-Br2(N02)C»H*- 

140 

I»* 

2,6.4-Br*(NO*)C6Hr 

128-129 

I*® 
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TABLE XXI (Caniinued) 

Prep. Method 

Aryl Group M.P. (B.p. [mm.]),°C. and Reference 


B, Aryl jhTolueneaulfonatea (Continued) 


2,4,6,3-Br3(N02)C6H- 

146-147 


2,4.(N02)2C6H3- 

121 , 124 

JSO. 81 

2,6-.(N02)2C6H3- 

135, 138 

J21. 61 

4,2,6-C1{N02)2C6H2- 

126 

J81, 10 

2,4,6-Br(N02)2C(iH2- 

157 


4,2,6-Br(N02)2C6H2- 

136 

pi 

3,2,4,6-ClBr(N02)2C6H- 

125 


4,2,6-I(N02)2CfiH2- 

138 

pi 

2,4,6-I(N02)2C6H2- 

149 


3,2,4,6-C1I(N02)2C6H- 

150 

pi 

2 -N 3 C 6 H 4 - 

72 

I B IIB 

2 .H 2 NC 6 H 4 - 

102 

II» 

3 -H 2 NC 6 II 4 - 

98 

1116 

4 -H 2 NC 6 H 4 - 

145 

II« 

4-(CH3)2NC6H4- 

130 

I" 

4.[(CH8)2NHCI]C6H4- 

188 

IP* 

4-(4.C1C«H4NH)C6H4- 

93-94 

p5 

2.CH8CONHCeH4- 

134 

1115 

2-(1-CioH7CONH)C6H4- 

125 

II« 

2-(2.CioH7CONH)C6H4- 

125 

IP5 

2.C6H6CH=NC6H4- 

98 

1116 

2-[4-(CH3)sNC«H4CH=N1C#H4- 

135 

1116 

2-ICH3(C6H5)NC0NH]C6H4- 

111-112 

I« 

2.(4-CH8C3H4S02NH)C6H4- 

143 

116 

3-C6H8CH=NCeH4- 

90 

1116 

4-C6H6CH=NC6H4- 

165 

1115 

5,2^1(NH2)C«H3- 

112 

1116 

3,4.Cl(2,4-Cl2C6H3NH)CeH3- 

130.5 

I» 

3,5,44:;i2(2,4-Cl2C6H3NH)C6H2- 

126 

166 

3,5,4-012(2,4,6-Cl3C6H2NH)C6Hr 

156.5 

166 

2,3,6,4-Cl3(2,4,6-Cl3C6H2NH)C«H- 

141 

166 

2,3,5,6,4-014(2,4,6-Cl3C3H2NH)C6- 

141.5 

166 

3,2.Br(NH2)C6H3- 

120-121 

II« 

2,5-Br(NH2)C«H8- 

135-136 

II« 

3,4.Br(2,4-Br206H3NH)06H3- 


166 

3,5,4-Br2(2,4,6-Br306H2NH)06H2- 

210 

I» 

2,4,6,3-Br8(NH2)06H. 

146-147 

IP* 

6,3,4-aBr(2,4,6-0lBr206H2NH)06H2- 

185 

166 

6,3,4-QBr(2,4,6-Ol2BrO«H2NH)0«H2- 

174 

166 

3,6,4-01Br(2,4-0l206H8NH)0«H2- 

114 

166 

6,2.0l(0H800NH)0«H8- 

168 

IP* 

3,2.(N02)(NH2)C6H3- 

136 

I« 

5,2-(N02)(NH2)06H3- 

188 

II« 

3,2.(N0*)(CH800NH)06H8- 

120 

I« 

5,2.(NO2)(CH3OONH)C0H3- 

189 

II» 
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TABLE XXI (Continued) 

Prep. Method 

Aryl Group M.P. (B.p. [imn.]),®C. and Reference 


B. Aryl p-Toluenestdfonates (Continued) 


4,2-(N02) (4-CH3C6H4S02NH)C6H3- 

132 

1« 

4,3-(N02) (4-CH3C6H4S02NH)C6H3- 

114 

132 

5,2-(N02) (4-CH3C6H4S02NH)C6H3- 

159 

1132 

2,4,3-(N02)2(C«H6NH)C6H2- 

151 

148 

3,5,2-(N02)j(CH3C0NH)C«H2- 

205 

132 

3,5,2-(N02)2(4-CH3C6H4S02NH)C6Hir 

188 

Il» 

4,6,3.(N02)2(4-CH8C6ll4S02NH)C6H2- 

158 

132 

2 -CH 3 OC 6 H 4 - 

85 

180 

6,2.(N02)(CH80)C6H3- 

145 

I," II" 

2,4,3-(N02)2(0H)C«H2- 

126-127 

148 

2,4,5-(N02)2(0H)C3H2- 

135 

I« 

4,6,2.(N02)2(CH30)C6H2- 

137-138 

131 

2,5-(NH2)(OH)CeH3- 


1136 

6,2.(NH2)(CH80)C6Hs- 

151 

1133 

SXCHaCONH) (CH30)C«H3- 

13&-139 

1133 

4-Na08SC6H4- 


112 

2-CH3C«H4- 

54-55 

178 

3 -CH 8 C 6 H 4 - 

51 

184. 76 

4 -CH 3 C 6 H 4 - 

69-70 

164. 76 

2,3.C1(CH8)C6H8- 

96 

P 

4,3-C1(CH3)C6H3- 

98, 96 

16.28 

6,3-C1(CH3)C8H8- 

93-94,98 

16.18 

2,4,3-Cl2(CH3)C6Hr 

100-101 

V 

2,6,S-C12(CH3)C6H2- 

92-92.5 

I» 

4,6,3-Cl2(CH3)C«H2- 

104-105 

P 

2,4,6,3-Cl3(CH3)C6H. 

92-93 

P 

2,3-Br(CH3)C6H8- 

85-85.5 

P 

4,3-Br(CH3)C6H8- 

84-85 

P 

6,3-Br(CH8)C6H8- 

72.5-73 

P 

2,4.Br(CH8)C6Hs- 

121 

P* 

2,4,3-Br2(CH3)C6H2- 

89.5-90 

P 

2,6,3-Br2(CH8)C6Hr 

122-123 

P 

2,4,6,3-Br8(CH3)C6H- 

113-114 

I* 

3,2-(N02)(CH8)C6H3- 

94 

I« 

4XN02)(CH8)C6H3- 

123-124 

118 

2,4,6-(N02)2(CH3)C6H2- 

110-111 

160 

2,3,5-(N02)2(CH8)C6H2- 


I« 

2,6,4.(N02)2(CH3)C6H2- 

152 

J26. 78. H 

4,6XN02)2(CH8)C6H2- 

167 

I" 

4,2,6,3-C1(N02)2(CH8)C«H. 

125 


4.(CH3)3CC«H4- 

109-110 

r 

4-C2H6(CH8)2CC6H4- 

54-55 

r 

4-n-C3H7(CH3)2CC6H4- 

(194-19513]) 

V 

4^*«0-C8H7(CH3)2CC6H4- 

(187-188131) 

V 

4-(C2H5)2(CH3)CC«H4- 

(188-189131) 

V 
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Aryl Group 


3,5-(CH3)2C6H8- 


TABLE XXI (Continued) 

Prep. Method 
M.P. (B.p. [mm.]),®C. and Reference 

B, Aryl p-Tolueneeulfonatea (Continued) 


6.2.4- (N02)(CH8)2C6Hr 

3.6.2.4- (N02)2(CH8)2C6H. 

2.4.3.6- (N02)2(CH3)2C6H- 
4,6,2,5.(N02)2(wo^sH 7) (CH8)CeH. 

2.4.3.6- (N02)2(wo-C3H7) (CH3)C«H. 

4.2.6- C1(CH20H)2C6H2- 

4.2.6- CH30CCH20H)2C6H2- 

4.2.6- CH8(CH20H)2C6H2- 

4.2.6- C6Hii(CH20H)2C6Hr 

2- (CH0)C6H4- 

3. (CH0)C6H4- 

4. (CH0)C6H4- 

2.3- (N02)(CH0)C6H8- 

2.6- (N02)(CH0)CeH3- 

4.3- (N02)(CH0)C6H8- 
4,2,3^1(N02)(CH0)C3Hr 

4.6.2.3- Cl2(N02) (CHO)CflH. 

2.4- HO(CHO)CeHr 

2.4. CH30(CH0)C6H8- 

3.5.4- CH80(H0) (CHOCeHr 

3.5.4- (CH30)2(CH0)C6H2- 

3.5.2. (CH80)2(CH0)C6Hr 

4.2- CHs(CHO)C«H3- 

6.2- CH3(CH0)C6H8- 

4.2.6- C1(CH0)2C6H2- 

4.2.6- CH30(CH0)2C«Hr 

4.2.6- CH3(CH0)2C6H2- 

2.(C00H)C6H4- 

3- (C00H)C6H4- 
4.(C00H)C6H4- 

2.4- (N02)(C00CH8)C6H3- 

2,6.{N02)(C00H)C6H8- 

6.2.4- Br(N02)(CX)0CH3)C6H2- 

3.4.6- CH8(N02)(C00CH8)C6H2- 

4.2.6- CH3(N02) (COOC2H8)CeH2- 

2.4- (N02)(CN)C6H3. 

2.6.4. (CH30)(N02)(CN)C3H2- 

4.6.2- CHj(NOj)(CN)C»Hr 

24D,HtC6H4. 

3- C6H6C(H4- 

4- GeH|C«H4- 

2.6.4- Br*(C6Hs)C«H2- 
4-[4-(NOj)C«H4lC*H4- 

4.2. (N0,)l(N02)CeH4lC,Hr 


83 

1“ 

111-112 

I« 

110-111 

I« 

137 

1“ 

142 

I» 

125 

1“ 

151 

I« 

134 


132.5 

1“ 

162-162.5 

I« 

62, 66-68 


73-74 

II«* 

112 

P 

102 

P 

94 

P 

155 

F* 

172 

175 

118 

im 

115 


104 

P 

122 

IP 

144 

P 

68-^9 

P 

62 

P 

123 

IP 

121.5 

IP 

146.5 

IP 

154-156 

IP 

162 

IP 

168-170 

IP 

86 

P 

160-162 

1176 

127 

I« 

93 

P 

110 

1*0 

139-141 

pi 

104 

P 

137-138 

P 

64-66 

F 

52-54 

F 

178.5-179.5,177 

II. « 

132 

P 

156-158 

1 “ IP 

147-148 

P 
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TABLE XXI (Continued) 

Prep. Method 

Aryl Group M.P. (B.p. [mm.]), ®C. and Reference 


B. Aryl p>Toluenesulfonate8 (Continued) 


2,4,6-(NOit)s(C«H,)C,Hir 

147-148 

186 

2,6-(4-CH3C«H4) (CHs) C«H 8 - 

130 

1” 

(C 6 H 4 ) 2 - 2 , 2 '-di- 

187-188 

1 “ 

[3,5-(N02)2C«H2]24,4'-di- 

267 (dec.) 

I*® 

2,5-(C6H6)2C6Hs- 

102 

1 “ 

S02(C6H4)2-4,4'-di- 

171-172 

po 

C 10 H 7 -I- 

83-84 

I« 

C 10 H 7 - 2 - 

125 

1 “ 

2,4-(N02)2CioH6-1- 

159.5 

184 

I.H 2 NC 10 H 6 - 3 - 

137 

II®® 

1-(CONH2)CioH6-3- 

210 (dec.) 

188 

2,l-H2N(S03Na)CioH6-5- 


140 

l,4-HsN(4rCH3C6H4SOs)CioH».2- 


II« 

CioH(j-2,6-di- 

150 

180 

C 13 H 9 - 2 - (fluorenyl) 


1” 

7-(N02)Ci3H8-2- 


1137 

C. Aryl p-BromohenzeneeulfoncUes 


C,H 6 - 

115.5 

I®* 

2 -BrC«H 4 - 

125 

I®* 

2 ,4, 6 “BrsC 6 H 2 - 

130-140 

I»® 

2 -O 2 N C 6 H 4 * 

97-98 

I»* 

3 -O 2 NC 6 H 4 - 

108-109 

I»® 

4 .O 2 NC 6 H 4 - 

112 

I®® 

2 -CH 3 OC 6 H 4 - 

103-104 

1 ®* 

2 .CH 8 C 6 H 4 - 

78-79 

I»® 

3 -CH 3 C 8 H 4 - 

60-70 

I®® 

4 -CH 3 C 6 H 4 - 

100 

I®® 

6,2,4-Br {4-BrC6H4S02NH) (CH 3 )C 6 Hr 

130-131 

I® 

2,.5-(wO-C3H7) (CH3)C6H8- 

103.5 

I®® 

2 -C 6 H 6 C 6 H 4 - 

69-70 

I®® 

3 -C 6 H 6 C 6 H 4 - 

102.5-103.5 

I®® 

4-C6H6C«H4- 

185-186 

I®® 

(C»H4)r4,4'-di- 

201-202 

1 “ 

C 10 H 7 -I- 

104 

I®® 

CioHy-^- 

151-152 

I*® 

D, Aryl Nitrobenaseneeul/onatee 


( 1 ) 0 -O 2 NC 6 H 4 SO 3 H esters 



CeHs- 

57 

1108 

2,4,6*Gl3C6H2- 

142 

Jl07 

2-CHsC6H4- 

59 

1108 

2^6H6C6H4- 

72-73 

I®® 

3 -C 3 H 5 C 6 H 4 - 

60-70 

I®® 

4-CeH6C«H4- 

130-130 

I®® 

(C«H4)r4,4'-di- 

191-102 

I» 
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Aryl Group 


TABLE XXI (Continued) 


Prep. Method 
M.P. (B.p. [mm.]),*C. and Reference 


D, Aryl Nitrabenzeneaulfonates (Continued) 


(2) m-O^NCalLSOsH derivatives 


2,4,6-Cl3C6H2- 

90-91 

II" 

2,4,6-BraCeHj- 

161 

II" 

4 .O 2 NC 6 H 4 - 


IP« 

2,4.(N02)2C6H8- 

115-116 

11“ 

2 -C 6 H 6 C 6 H 4 - 

130-131 

I** 

3-CaH6CeH4- 

111-112 

I*^ 

4-C6H6C6H4- 

143-144 

P* 

(C,H4)r4,4'Mii. 

216-217 

I" 

C 10 H 7 -I- 


I" 

4^2NCioH6-1- 

135 

1146 

S^aNCioHe-l- 

166 

1146 

4,6-(N02)iCioH5-l- 

174 

II" 

4,8-(N02)2CioH6-1- 

165 

II" 

C 10 H 7 - 2 - 


II" 

1 ■■^2N CioH6“2- 

176 

I" 

4 -O 2 N CioHe-2- 

149 

I" 

5 -O 2 NC 10 H 6 - 2 - 

166 

II" 

8-02NCioH6“2- 

144-146 

II" 

4,5-(N02)2CioH6“2- 

212 

II" 

1,5-(N02)2CioHb-2. 

153 

II" 

1,8-(N02)2CioHb-2- 

CHa 

\ / CeHii-n 

201 

II" 

122.5-123 

I" 

^C-0 

(CHa)*^ 

CHa 



^C-O 

(CH3)2^ 

127-129 

I" 


CHs 



(3) p-OaNCeHaSOaH estere 

CeHfi. 


118 I" 


100-101 I" 


114 P» 
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TABLE XXI (ConUnued) 

Prep. Method 

Aryl Group M.P. (B.p. and Reference 


D, Aryl Nitrcbenxenesulfonaies (Continued) 


3 - 02 NC 6 H 4 - 

133 

147 

4^2NC6H4- 

156 


4 -CH 8 C 6 H 4 - 

106 


2,4.(N02)(CH8)C6H8. 

136(7) 


3,4-(N02)(CH3)C*Hs- 

116(7) 


2 -C 8 H 5 C 6 H 4 - 

110-111 

I** 

3-C6HbC6H4- 

97-98 


4^HbC6H4- 

148.5-149.5 


(C«H4)2-4,4'- 

231 


E. Miscellaneous Aryl Sulfonates 


3,4-Cl2C6H3S08C6H2(3,4-a2C6H3S02NH)-. 

114 

P 

(CH3)Br-2,4,6 

2,5-C1(N02)C6H3S03C«H5 

92-93 

I« 

2,5-C1(N02)C6H3S03C6H2(CH30C0NH)- 

151 

P 

(CH3)Br.2,4,6 

2,5-a(N02)C6H3S03C6H2[2,6-Cl(N02)- 

221 

P 

CeH3S02NH](CH3)Br-2,4,6 

4,2-Cl{N02)C6H3S03C3H6 

82 

pos 

4,2-a(N02)C6H3S08C6H4a-2 


P» 

4,2<a(N02)C6H3S03C6H4a^ 

99 

IlOi 

4,2-a(N02)C6H3S03C6H8Cl2-2,5 

130 

im 

4,2-Cl(N02)C6H3S03C6H2Cl3-2,4,6 

128 

im 

2,5-I(N02)C6H3S03CeH6 

128-129 

1 “ 

4,2-C1(N02)C6H3S03C6H4CH3-4 

97 

J 106 

2,5-C1(NH2)C6H3S03C6H6 

75-76 

Iiw 

2.NH2C6H4S03C6H2C13-2,4,6 

153 

IPOT 

4-(4-H0C6H4S03)C3H4S0sH 


1 “ 

4-(44:H3C00C3H4S0i)C6H4S03H 


1193 

3,6,4-(0H)2[3,4,5-(0H)3C6H2S031- 


Jit. m 

C 6 H 2 SO 3 H 



3,5,4-(CH3COO)j[3,4,5-(CHaCOO)8- 

C6H2S08]C6H2S03H 


II« 

2,6,4.(0H)2[2,4,6.(0H)3C3H2S08l- 


I« 

C 6 H 2 SO 8 H 

2.(C00C6HB)CeH4S08C6H5 

117.5-118.6 


2-(C0NH2)C«H4S08C«H6 

95 


6,2-(N02)(CX)0C6H#)C.H8S08C«H8 

118-119 

198 . 99 

5,2-(N02)(C00C3H4N02-2)C6H3S03- 

164 

I» 

CeH4NOr2 

5,2-(N02) (C00C«H4N02-4)C6H3S08- 

152 


C 6 H 4 NO 2-4 

6,2-(N02)(C00CeH4CH»4)(C((H,S0»- 

94-95 

198 . 99 

C3H4CHjr4 

6,2.(NOj)(CCX)CioHt-2)C«H8SO»CioH7-2 

134 

1“ 
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TABLE XXI (Continued) 

Prep. Method 

Aryl Group M.P. (B.p. [mm.]),®C. and Reference 


E- Miscellaneous Aryl Sulfonates (Continued) 


4,3-(OH) (C00C6H6)C6H3S08C6H6 

172-173 

JlOO 

4,3-(OH)(COOCioH7-2)C6H3SOsCioH7-2 


poo 

4,3-(OH) (C00C«H40CH*.2)C6H3S03C6H4- 

112-113 

JiOO 

OCH 3-2 

3,4-Br(CHs)C6H8SO*C8H2Br3-2,4,5 

107-108 

II" 

2 -CH 8 C 6 H 4 SO 8 C 6 H 6 

52 

p* 

2 .CH 3 C 6 H 4 SO 3 C 6 H 4 NO 2-2 

131-134 

187 

2 .CH 3 C 6 H 4 SO 3 C 6 H 4 CH 3-2 

60-51 

I" 

2-CH,C6H4S08C6H4CHt-3 

60 

I" 

2 -CH 3 C 6 H 4 SO 3 C 6 H 4 CH 3-4 

7(V-71 

I" 

2-CH3C6H4S03C«H4CH0-2 

79-80 

II" 

2-CH8C*H4S03C,H4CH0-3 

65-66 

II" 

2 -CH 3 C 6 H 4 SO 3 C 6 H 4 CHO -4 

61-62 

II" 

2 .CH 3 CflH 4 S 03 C 6 H 4 COOH .2 

118-120 

II" 

2-CH3C»H4S03C»H4C00H-3 

144-146 

II" 

2 -CH 3 C.H 4 SO 3 C 6 H 4 COOH -4 

168-170 

II" 

6,2-(NOj) (CH3 )C#HsS03C6Hb 

64 

p 02 

5,2-(N02) (CH3)C6H3S03C6H4N02-4 

195 

IP^ 

3,4.(N02) (CH3)C6H3S03C6H6 

69-60 

P« 

3,4.(N02) (CH3)C6H3S08CeH4N02-4 

113-114 

I » 11“ 

3,4-(N02)(CH3)C6H3S03C6H2(N02)Br2- 

122-123 

II" 

5 , 2,4 

3,4.(N02) (CH3)C6H3S03C6H2(N02)- 

107-108 

II" 

BrCl-5,4,2 

3,4.(N02) (CH3)C6H3S03C«H(N02)- 

122-122.5 

II" 

BrCl2-3,6,2,4 

3,4.(N02) (CH3)C6H3S03C8H(N02)- 

134-135 

II" 

BrCl2-6|6,2,4 

3,4.(N02) (CH3)C6H3S03C6H4CH3-2 

68-69 

I" 

3,4-(N02)(CHs)C8H3S03C»H4CH3-3 

63 

pe 

3,4-(N02) (CH8)C6H3S03C6H4CH3-4 

95 

I" 

3.4- (N02)(CH3)C«H3S03CsH8(CH3)N0r 

2,4 

3.4- (N02)(CHs)C6H8S0sC6H2(CHs)(NO2)2- 

108-109,120-121 

IpO. 78 

126-126 

II" 

2,4,5 

3,4-(N02)(CH8)C«H8S08C»H(CH8)2(N02)8- 

140-141 

II" 

2,4,5,6 

3,4-(N02)(CH3)CeHsS08C»H(CH8)2(N02)2- 

148-149 

II" 

3,5,2,4 

3,4-(N02) (CH8)C6H8S0sC8H2[3,4-(N02)- 

176-176 

p 

(CH8)C6H8S02NHl(CH3)Br-2,4,6- 

1,3-13,4-(N02) (CH3)C*H3S08l2C«H4 

136 

1“ 

l,3,4-[3,4.(N02)(CH8)C»H3S08l2(N02)-C«Hs 

106 

ipo 

3,4-(NH2)(CH8)C6H8SOsC*H2(NH2)Br25,2,4 

174-176 

II" 

3,6,4-(N02)(C00C6Ht)(CHs)C6H2S08C«HB 

123 

pos 
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TABLE XXI (Canimued) 

Prep. Method 

Aryl Group M.P. (B.p. [mm.]),®C. and Reference 


K Miscellaneous Aryl Sulfonates {Continued) 


3,2,5-(N02) (CH3)2C6H2S03CcH6 

117-118 

J104 

3,2,5-(N02)(CH3)2C6H2S03C6H4CH3-2 

6B-67 

J106 

3,2,5-(N02) (CH3)2C6H2S03C6H4CH3-3 

71.5-72 

1106 

3,2,5-(N02) {CH3)2C6H2S03C6H4CH3-4 

93.5-94.5 

J106 

4,2,5-(N02) (CH3)2C6H2S03C6H6 

120-120.5 

X104 

4,2,5.(N02)(CH3)2C6H2S03C6H4CH3-2 

99-100 

pOB 

4,2,5-(N02) (CH3)2C6H2S03C6H4CH3-3 

119-111 

1106 

4,2,5.(N02) (CH3)2C6H2S08C6H4CH3-4 

117.5-118.5 

1106 

6,2,5-(N02) (CH3)2C6H2S03C6H6 

83-83.5 

J104 

6,2,5-(N02) (CH3)2C6H2S03CeH4CH8-2 

151.5-152 

1106 

6,2,5.(N02) (CH3)2C«H2S03C6H4CH3-3 

107.5-108 

JlOB 

6,2,5.(N02) (CH3)2C6H2S03C6H4CH3-4 

76-77 

J106 

cm[ 4,2-(N02) (S03CfiH6)C6H3CH=)2 

172 

1102 iim 

tran«[ 4 , 2 -(N 02 ) (S03C6H6)C6H3CH=]2 

192-192.5 

1^102 II102 

3-C6H6SO2C6H4SO3C6H6 

106 

JlOO 

I-C 10 H 7 SO 3 C 6 H 5 

75 

r* 

2-C10H7SO3C6H6 

98-99 

p* 

2-CioH7S03C6H2(CH3)(NHS02C6H6)Br- 

123 

p 

4 , 2,6 

2C,oH7SO,C(iH2(CH,)(NHSOjCioH7-2)- 

141-142 

p 

(CH3)Br-2,4,6 

6,2-(OH)CioH(^aC,H, 

131 
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I Reactions and Uses. The behavior of aryl sulfonates toward hy¬ 
drolytic agents is in strong contrast with that of the alkyl esters. 
Phenyl benzenesulfonate is hydrolyzed but slowly by boiling aqueous 
potassium hydroxide."® However, sodium ethoxide in alcohol reacts 
readily with phenyl p-toluenesulfonate at ordinary temperatures to 
give phenetole; this transformation probably occurs in two stages.*® 

P-CtHtSOsCoHs -f- CzHsONa —>■ P-C7H7SO3C2H5 CeHsONa 
P-C7H7SO3C2H6 + CeHsONa C6H5OC2H5 + p-C7H7S03Na 

Phenyl benzenesulfonate reacts only slowly with alcoholic am¬ 
monia ®® at 200®. When phenyl p-toluenesulfonate is cleaved by am¬ 
monia or hydrazine the products are phenol and the sulfonamide or 
hydrazide rather than aniline or phenylhydrazine.*^ Aqueous ammo¬ 
nia imder pressure at 125® converts diphenyl o-sulfobenzoate into the 
anunonium salt of saccharin.*® 

a lOOCsHs 

-f- 2 NH 3 >NNH 4 + 2C6H60H 

OsCeHs l^^02 

Negatively substituted aryl sulfonates hydrolyze or cleave with con¬ 
siderable ease. Thus 2,4-dinitrophenyl p-toluenesulfonate is hydro¬ 
lyzed by 10% aqueous sodium carbonate or aqueous ammonia to the 
dinitrophenol. Ammonia in boiling nitrobenzene on the other hand 
yields 2,4-dinitroaniline as well as ammonium p-toluenesulfonate and 
p-toluenesulfonamide.**® Heating with piuidine produces 2,4-dinitro- 
phenylpyridinium p-toluenesulfonate. Aniline and sodium acetate 
convert o-nitrophenyl p-toluenesulfonate into o-nitrodiphenylamine. 
Similar esters having a para azo group also react with aniline.**® A 
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similar reaction occurs when the di-p-toluenesulfonate of 3,3',5^'- 
tetranitro-4,4'-dihydroxybiphenyl is boiled with aniline.** A nitro 
group in the sulfonic acid ring does not appear greatly to facilitate 
cleavage since heating an aryl 4-chloro-3-nitrobenzenesulfonate with 
ammonia replaces the chlorine by an amino group without hydrolysis 
of the ester.*® 

When pyrogallol tribenzenesulfonate is allowed to stand at 25° with 
liquid ammonia under pressure®* the middle ester group is removed 
while with hydrazine complete decomposition to pyrogallol and phenyl 
sulfide occOTs. 

It has been shown that many aryl sulfonates are readily cleaved 
by piperidine *^ with amide formation. If two nitro groups are present 

3.4- Cl(CH 3 )C 6 H 3 S 03 C 6 H 2 Cl 3 - 2 , 4,5 + CsHioNH -♦ 

3,4-C1(CH3)C6H3S02NC6Hio + 2,4,5-Cl3C6H20H 
in the sulfonic acid nucleus the reaction takes another course.** 

2.4- (N 02 ) 2 C 6 H 3 S 03 C 6 H 4 CH 3-4 + 2 C 5 H 10 NH -V 

4 -CH 3 C 6 H 4 OSO 3 H 2 NCSH 10 + 2,4-(N02)2C6H3NC6Hio 
T reatment of 2,6-dinitro-4-methylphenyl p-toluenesulfonate with so¬ 
dium phenoxide gives phenyl p-toluenesulfonate rather than an aryl 
ether.** 

Hydrolysis of aryl sulfonates occurs less readily with acids ®* than 
with bases. Heating p-tolyl benzenesulfonate with anhydrous hydro¬ 
gen fluoride at 100° rearranges it to 2-hydroxy-5-methylphenyl phenyl 
sulfone.'^* Diphenyl o-sulfobenzoate hydrolyzes to o-sulfobenzoic 
acid** when heated with concentrated hydrochloric acid at 200°. 
Pyrogallol tribenzenesulfonate is unaffected by hydrochloric acid at 
170° or by boiling hydrobromic or hydriodic acid.** 

There is little reaction between alkylmagnesium halides and aryl 
sulfonates unless drastic reaction conditions are used ** but with the 
aryl Grignard reagents cleavage of the aryl sulfonate occurs easily 

P-CH 3 C 6 H 4 SO 3 C 6 H 8 + CsHsMgBr -♦ 

P.CH 3 C 6 H 4 SO 2 C 6 H 5 + CeHsOMgBr 
with sulfone formation if the reaction is carried out in boiling toluene. 
The yield of sulfone isolated varied from 43 to 82% for several aryl- 
magnesium bromides.*^’** It has been claimed*® that a second re¬ 
action occurs to a small extent. 

CeHsSOsAr + AriMgX CeHsSOsMgX + (Ai— + Ari—) 

The introduction of substituents into aryl sulfonates occurs less 
readily than for any other phenol derivative. For example, the rela- 
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tive rates of chlorination under certain conditions for phenyl benzoate 
and phenyl benzenesulfonate are 0.00203 and 0.00013 respectively. 
The directive influence of the phenolic oxygen is so reduced in p-xenyl 
benzenesulfonate and p-toluenesulfonate that bromination and ni¬ 
tration occur in the second benzene ring. 

4 -C 6 H 5 C 6 H 4 O 3 SC 6 H 6 + Bra 4 -( 4 -BrC 6 H 4 )C 6 H 403 SC 6 H 5 + HBr 

According to patent claims it is possible to dichlorinate o-tolyl 
benzenesulfonate in the side chain without bringing about nuclear sub¬ 
stitution. In the nitration of phenyl benzenesulfonate the introduction 
of nitro groups follows the sequence shown in the equations."^® In the 
nitration of phenyl p-toluenesulfonate the second nitro group enters 

CeHsSOaCoHs C6H5SO3C6H4NO2-4 

3-(N02)C6H4S03C6H3(N02)2-2,4 
the sulfonic acid nucleus. The yields in these nitrations are exception- 
4-CH3C6H4SO3C6H6 + 2HNO3 

3,4.(N02)(CH3)C6H3S03C6H4N02-4 + 2 H 2 O 

ally high.®® 

The stability of the ester group in aryl sulfonates makes possible a 
variety of reactions affecting other substituents without hydrolysis or 
cleavage occurring. Thus the tolyl 0 - and p-toluenesulfonates are 
oxidized by manganese dioxide and sulfuric acid to the esters of the 
hydroxyaldehydes and acids,3-phenanthryl benzenesulfonate is con¬ 
verted to the 9,10-quinone by chromic acid,®^ and 5-nitro-2-methyl- 
phenyl benzenesulfonate gives a mixture of the cis and trans stilbene 
derivatives when warmed in alkaline solution with sodium hypochlo¬ 
rite.®® Vanillin has been prepared by the methylation of an ester of 
3,4-dihydroxybenzaldehyde followed by hydrolysis, as well as di¬ 
rectly by treatment with sodium methoxide in methanol.*® 



OsSCeHs 



+ CHsONa 



+ CeH^SOsNa 
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Heating o-iodophenyl p-toluenesulfonate with copper gives the bi¬ 
phenyl derivative in a normal manner.*® 3-(p-Toluenesulfonoxy)-l- 
naphthamide undergoes the Hoffman reaction without loss of the ester 
group.®^ 

2-Aminophenyl p-toluenesulfonate ** and other similar aminosul- 
fonates *® show no tendency to isomerize to the anilides, thereby differ¬ 
ing from the aminoaryl esters of carboxylic acids. The sulfonates of 
certain hydroxynitroaldehydes have been converted to the indigo de¬ 
rivatives by treatment with acetone and alkali.*® 

Aside from their value in syntheses aryl sulfonates have been found 
to have value as moth-proofing agents provided one or both aryl nuclei 
has one or more halogen atoms attached.®^ 

SULFONIC ANHYDRIDES 

Sulfonic anhydrides have been little investigated. Benzenesulfonic 
anhydride was obtained by Billeter ^ as one of the products from the 
action of silver cyanate upon benzenesulfonyl chloride as well as from 
heating the chloride with the silver sulfonate ^ at 180°. This and 
p-toluenesulfonic anhydride have been prepared by the action of 

C6H5SO2CI + CeHsSOaAg (C 6 H 6 S 02)20 + AgCl 

thionyl chloride upon the acids.® In the case of the toluenesulfonic 

2 C 6 H 5 SO 3 H + SOCI 2 (C6H5S02)20 + 2HC1 + SO 2 

acid the sulfonyl chloride is produced simultaneously. 

Benzenesulfonic anhydride melts at 92° and distils with decompo¬ 
sition at 240° (10 ram.). p-Toluenesulfonic anhydride melts at 125°. 
The anhydrides are little affected by standing with cold water al¬ 
though they hydrolyze upon heating.^ With alcohol the acid and ester 
result 2 and with ammonia the ammonium sulfonate and sulfonamide 
are formed.® 

(C6H5S02)20 + C2H5OH CeHsSOaCaHs + CeHsSOaH 
(C 6 H 6 S 02)20 + 2NH3 C6H5SO2NH2 + C6H6SO3NH4 

By heating benzenesulfonic anhydride to 160-170° with thionyl chlo¬ 
ride under pressure chlorobenzene results.® 

(C6H6S02)20 + SOCI 2 2C6H6C1 (+ 3 SO 2 ) 

Benzene-o-disulfonic anhydride has been prepared by the action of 
chlorosulfonic acid upon the potassium salt of the acid,^ and p-xylene- 
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+ KCl + KHSO 4 


2,3-disulfonic anhydride results from the action of phosphorus penta- 
chloride upon the acid.* These anhydrides are high-melting solids 



CH 3 


+ PCI 5 



X) + 2KCI + POCI 3 
1O2 


CHs 


(180 and 189° respectively), but their properties remain otherwise 
little investigated. The imide corresponding to benzene-o-disulfonic 
anhydride is described under saccharin. The phenylimide has been 
prepared from the disulfonyl chloride.® 


aOaCl 

-t- C 6 H 5 NH 2 + 2CH3(X)ONa 

O 2 CI 

a >NC 9 H 6 -t- 2 CH 3 COOH + 2NaCl 
O2 

The N-hydroxyimide has also been made.® 


aOzH f'^02 

^ ^ -f NaN02 — I [-1- NaOH] 


MIXED SULFONIC-CARBOXYLIC ANHYDRIDES 

Alien sulfonyl chlorides are heated with silver acetate an exothermic 
reaction starts at about 120° which produces the mixed anhydride • in 
yields ranging up to 40%. If sodium acetate is substituted for the 
silver salt prolonged heating at 200° is necessary to obtain the anhy¬ 
drides, and the yields are very low. Aliphatic sulfonyl chlorides give 
higher yields than do the aromatic compounds. Acetic benzenesulfonic 
anhydride distils at 160-161° (20 mm.) and the p-toluenesulfonic 
compound at 186-188° (20 mm.). 

The only mixed anhydride that has received intensive study is that 
derived from o-sulfobenzoic acid. This acid and its salts are easily 
obtained by the hydrolysis of saccharin, and the anhydride has been 
much utilized in preparing sulfonephthaleins. The action of phos- 
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phorus pentachloride/ preferably at room temperature,® on dipotas¬ 
sium o-sulfobenzoate, of acetyl chloride upon the free acid,® and of 
thionyl chloride upon an acid salt have proved satisfactory as meth¬ 
ods for preparing the anhydride. Of these the action of thionyl chlo¬ 
ride upon ammonium o-carboxybenzenesulfonate is most convenient. 
The anhydride is also produced by heating the free acid, alone or 
with phosphorus pentoxide.^®® 

Reaction of o-sulfobenzoic anhydride with any reagent which opens 
the anhydride ring yields a sulfonic acid or its salt. Thus with am¬ 
monia,® amines,and alcohols the reactions are as shown in the 
equations. 



X) + 2 RNH 2 


/X^ONHR 

s^OaNHsR 




Reaction with a phenol in aqueous alkali likewise yields the ester. 
(For the reaction under anhydrous conditions see the next section.) 



>0 + CcHsOK 
i02 


3O3K 




Halogenation of o-sulfobenzoic anhydride in 40% oleum leads 
finally to complete replacement of the hydrogens.^® Two of the inter¬ 
mediates have been isolated. 


Br Br Br 



Since the action of phosphorus pentachloride upon salts of o-sulfo¬ 
benzoic acid gives two dichlorides, the “stable^* and “unstable” 
forms,'^*^^ one of these is obviously a derivative of the anhydride. 
Both chlorides with alcohol yield the mono ester. If the alcohol is 
anhydrous one would expect an ether as the by-product. 
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'CI 2 /^OCl 
>0 + 


1^^0201 

+ 2HC1 [+ (CH3)20] 


The action of phenylmagnesium bromide upon the low-melting di 
chloride yields a lactone while the high-melting isomer is converted 
into a sulfone.“ These results are best explained by the accompany¬ 
ing equations although they do not constitute a proof of the structures 


>0 -|-2C6H5MgBr 


(^COCl 

+ aCoHsMgBr 

l,^02Cl 


/Nc(C6H5)2 

>0 4- 2MgBrCl 

^02 

OMgBr 

/^(C6H5)2 

+ 2MgBrCl 

Iv^IS02C6H5 


of the dichlorides. The lactone has also been obtained by several 
investigators by the action of the dichlorides upon benzene in the 
presence of aluminum chloride. The success of this reaction is appar¬ 
ently determined by unknown factors, since Remsen and Saunders 
were not able to repeat their preparation and Cobb also did not 
isolate the lactone. The supposed lactone reported by Sachs which 
resulted from treating triphenylcarbinol-o-sulfonmethylamide with 
hydrochloric or sulfuric acid is actually a saccharin derivative.^®^ 
Preparation of Sulionephthaleins. By far the greater part of the 
interest in o-sulfobenzoic anhydride arises from its condensation with 
phenolic compounds to yield sulfonephthaleins. Heating with 
phenol at 130-135® for 6 hours brings about condensation without 



>0 + 2C6H5OH 
O 2 


OH 

^C(C6H40H)2 

s^OaH 


a catalyst being necessary. Either the anhydride or a mixture of the 
isomeric acid chlorides already mentioned may be utilized in this 
reaction.'®®^*"^’^® A by-product of the reaction is p-(o-sulfobenzoyl)- 
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SULFONAMIDES 

Most aromatic sulfonic acids have been characterized by conversion 
into sulfonamides. The melting points of the amides and anilides ob¬ 
tained from the corresponding sulfonyl halides by treatment with am¬ 
monia and aniline have been listed earlier in Tables II to XVII of 
Chapter V. N-Substituted amides other than the anilides have been 
prepared for relatively few sulfonic acids and are chiefly of interest 
in identifying or preparing the amines except for sulfanilamide deriva¬ 
tives where the therapeutic activity is the center of interest. Because 
of these considerations and since a comprehensive review of sulfanil¬ 
amide derivatives has appeared recently the N-substituted amides 
are not listed here in tabular form. 

Entirely aside from their usefulness as derivatives and therapeutic 
agents, sulfonamides are of interest for their chemical properties. 
Their alkali solubility, difficulty of hydrolysis, and the replacement of 
amide hydrogens by various groups have been much studied. The in¬ 
teresting properties of the halogen compounds of the Chloramine-T 
type and of saccharin have instigated investigations on numerous re- 
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lated substances. The therapeutic value of sulfanilamide derivatives 
also has been responsible for a number of interesting developments in 
sulfonamide chemistry. 

Preparation of Sulfonamides 

A few simple sulfonamides have been obtained by methods other 
than the action of ammonia upon a sulfonyl halide. Benzenesulfonyl 
isocyanate is readily decomposed by water to yield benzenesulfonam- 
ide.^*" The reduction of benzenesulfonazide with zinc and acetic acid 

C6H5SO2NCO + H2O C6H5SO2NH2 + CO2 
produces the amide as the final product.^ Heating ammonium ben- 
zenesulfonate gives a small yield of the amide® the reaction lacking 
the practical value it has in the preparation of the carboxylic acid 
amides. The hydroxylammonium salts of benzene- and p-toluenesul- 
finic acids are converted by heating to 100 - 110 ® into the sulfonam¬ 
ides.^ Attempts to prepare a sulfinhydroxamic acid by the action of 

C6H6SO2NH3OH C0H5SO2NH2 + H2O 
hydroxylamine upon a sulfinyl chloride or sulfinamide also gave only 
the sulfonamide.^*' 

Preparation of N-Substituted Sulfonamides. The preparation of 
the sulfonamides from the common sulfonyl chlorides (including ben¬ 
zene- and the p-bromo- and three nitrobenzenesulfonyl chlorides, 
p-toluenesulfonyl chloride, and /^-naphthalenesulfonyl chloride—reac¬ 
tions of acetanilidesulfonyl chloride are mentioned a little later), and 
primary,®' ® or secondary ^ aliphatic amines including cyclic amines 
such as piperidine and polymethylenediamines ® has been effected 
under a variety of experimental conditions. The reaction may be 
brought about in an inert solvent such as benzene or ether employing 
two equivalents of amine for one of the sulfonyl chloride, or in the 
presence of aqueous alkali where only one equivalent of amine is nec¬ 
essary. If the amine or acid chloride is a solid the addition of an or¬ 
ganic solvent immiscible with water is desirable. Alternatively the 
reaction may be carried out in alcoholic sodium acetate or in pyridine 
solution. These experimental procedures are obviously interchange¬ 
able. The sulfonamides of aniline,^® its nuclear derivatives,^^ the 
toluidines and xylidines and their nuclear derivatives,^^ and of N-al- 
kylarylamines have been similarly prepared. Derivatives of a few 
diarylamines,^^ aminobiphenyls,^® and naphthylamines have also 
been placed on record. The sulfonamides prepared from aliphatic 
amino acids and aromatic sulfonyl chlorides have been intensively in- 
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vestigated.^^ Many peptides have also been characterized by conver¬ 
sion into sulfonamides by the use of ^-naphthalenesulfonyl chloride.^® 
A few aromatic aminocarboxylic acids together with their esters and 
amides and also a number of aminoketones of various types have 
been converted into sulfonamides. 

The starting point for preparing many of the sulfanilamide deriva¬ 
tives has been acetanilide-p-sulfonyl chloride ^ (N^-acetylsulfanilyl 
chloride). This reacts with ammonia or amines in alkaline solution 
without loss of the acyl group which is subsequently removed usually 
by acid hydrolysis. Recently it has been reported that aniline-p- 
sulfonyl chloride can be prepared and that this gives sulfanilamide 
directly with ammonia. The action of ammonia on p-chlorobenzene- 
sulfonyl chloride also gives sulfanilamide.'^^^ Phenolic sulfonamides 
may be prepared advantageously from phenolsulfonyl fluorides which 
are more stable than the chlorides.-^** Polymeric sulfonamides have 
been prepared in which aromatic nuclei are linked together by the sul- 
fonimide (SO 2 NH) group.-^^ 

Alkylation and Arylation Methods of Preparing Sulfonamides. 

Many N-alkylsulfonamides have been prepared by the action of alkyl 
halides or sulfates in aqueous or alcoholic alkali upon amides that 
have one or two replaceable hydrogens.^- 

C6H5S02N(K)C6H5 + CHal CoH5S02N(CH3)CgH 5 + KI 
One recently described procedure calls for refluxing p-toluenesul- 
fonmethylamide with concentrated sodium hydroxide and 20% excess 
n-butyl bromide until no more water is deposited in an automatic 
separator. In another example an 88% yield of the dimethylamide 
was obtained by the action of methyl sulfate and alkali upon N^-ace- 
tylsulfanilamide. It has been claimed that p-toluenesulfonamide is 
monoalkylated by sodium ethyl sulfate or benzyl chloride in the pres¬ 
ence of sodium or calcium carbonate at 170-200®. Xylenesulfonam- 
ides have been alkylated by heating with methyl or ethyl chloride and 
aqueous sodium hydroxide under pressure.^® 
p-Tolucnesulfonamide reacts readily with an os-halogenated fatty 
acid in alkaline solution and the resulting product can be alkylated on 
the nitrogen.^^ Since the resulting amide can be hydrolyzed these re- 

ClCH 2 COONa + p-C 7 H 7 S 02 NHNa 

p-C7H7S02NHCH2C00Na + NaCI 
p.C7H7S02NHCH2C00Na + CH3I + NaOH 

C7H7S02N(CH3)CH2C00Na + Nal + H 2 O 
actions are of value in amino acid synthesis. 
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A number of sulfonamides have been shown to react readily with 

p-C 7 H 7 S 02 N(Na)C 2 H 5 + CICH2CH2OH -> 

P-C7H7S02N(C2H6)CH2CH20H + NaCl 

ethylene chlorohydrin or oxide.-® In the case of epichlorohydrin 
the oxide linkage reacts first but the product was difficult to purify 
indicating side reactions. The product from the reaction of p-toluene- 


P-C7H7SO2NHC0H5 + CH2CH2CH2CI 

\/ 

O 

P-C7H 7SO2N (C6H6)CH2CH0HCH2C1 

sulfonamide and glycerol-l, 3 -diclilorohydrin has been used as an in¬ 
termediate in the preparation of a plastic composition.-®*' Similar 
reactions of sugar derivatives also have been reported.®® The methyl 
ether of ethylene chlorohydrin reacts normally with p-toluenesulfon- 
amide and alkali.®^ 

The alkylating action of polymethylene halides is of interest. 
Ethylene bromide ^ reacts with benzencsulfonamide in alkaline so¬ 
lution to give dibenzenesulfonethylenediamide and dibenzencsulfon- 
piperazide. In this connection the results of Adams and Cairns 
are of interest. They found that p-bromobenzenesulfon-/S-chIoro- 
ethylamide with aqueous alkali gave only the sulfonyl derivative of 
ethanolamine, whereas the sulfonamide derived from 2-chloro-2- 
methylpropylamine reacted to give a derivative of ethyleneimine. 


(CH3)2CClCH2NHS02C6H4Br-p + NaOH 

(CH3)2C-CH2 

\ / 

N—S02C6H4Br-p + NaCl -f H2O 


Similar ring closure reactions have been reported for compounds ob¬ 
tained by the addition of N-halogen sulfonamides to olefins (see p. 
610 ). Trimethylene bromide®-'®® with p-toluenesulfonamide produces 
mostly p-toluenesulfoncyclotrimethyleneamide together with a little of 
the bis-trimethylenediamine derivative and other by-products. 


Br(CH2)3Br 


?>-C7H7S02NH2 + NaOH 
-> 


P-C7H7S02N(CH2)3 + P-C7H7S02N(CH2CH2CH2)2NS02C7H7-P 

Alkylation of dibenzenesulfon-p-phenylcnediamide with trimethyl¬ 
ene bromide ®^ is reported to yield the curious cyclic compound shown 
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in the accompanying equation. It seems possible that the product 
was actually a polymer. 


HNSOaCeHs 

/\ 


+2Br(CH2)3Br 


C6H6SO2N—(CH 2 ) 3 —NSOaCeHs 

/\ /\ 


V' 

HNSO2C6H5 


V/ v/ 

CoHsSOaN—(CH 2 ) 3 —NSO2C6H6 


Tetramethylene bromide gives an 80 % yield of the sulfonamide of 
pyrollidine.®® Since this can be hydrolyzed to pyrollidine, it serves 
as a useful intermediate for obtaining the free base. Hexamethylene 
bromide yields a mixture of the sulfonamides of the mono and di¬ 
amines.®® the fourteen-atom ring compound not being isolated. 


Br(CH2)GBr 


p-C7H7SOaNH2 + KOH 
-> 


P-C7H7S02N(CH2)6 + P-C7H7S02NH(CH2)6NHS02C7H7-P 


Pentaerythrityl bromide reacts with the sodium salt of p-toluene- 
sulfonamide at 210 ° to give a mixture of products. The acetate of 


C(CH 2 Br )4 


p-C7H7S02NHNa 
-> 


C(CH2NHS02C7H7-P)4+?>-C7H7S02N(CH2)2C(CH2NHS02C7H7-P)2 


the tribromide gives two other substances whose formulas are shown. 


CH2 

P-C7H7SO2NHCH—C(CH2NHS^^ 
P-C7H7S02N(CH2)2C(CH2)2NS02C7H7-P 

The preparation of the sulfonamide of an arylamine by the reaction 
of a simple amide with an aromatic compound containing an activated 
halogen has been frequently described.®® Most of the available ex¬ 
amples involve an alpha-halogenated anthraquinone or thioxanthone. 
The l-amino- 2 -methyl- 4 -bromoanthraquinone obtained by bromina- 
tion of the amine reacts readily with p-toluenesulfonamide to give a 
95 % yield of l-amino- 2 -methyl- 4 -p-toluenesulfonamidoanthraquinone 
which can be hydrolyzed in a 97 % yield to the 1 , 4 -diaminoanthraqui- 
none. The reaction is not limited to alpha bromo compounds since 
l-amino-3-bromo-2-anthraquinonecarboxylic acid also reacts with 
p-toluenesulfonamide in the presence of copper acetate to give an 
amide which on hydrolysis yields l,3-diamino-2-anthraquinonecar- 
boxylic acid. The equations show the behavior of typical chlorine 
compounds. 
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0 

11 

C Cl 

\/\ 




+ 2P-C7H7S02NH2 — 


Cu 



0 

II 

C NHO2SC7H7-P 


+ P-C7H7S02NH2 


o 

II 

C Cl 

KOAo 
Cu ^ 

V\ /\/ 

S CH 3 ( 0 CH 3 ) 

0 

11 

C NHSO2C7H7-P 

/\/ \/\ 


V\ /V 

S CH 3 ( 0 CH 3 ) 

Miscellaneous Syntheses of Sulfonamides. It has been claimed 
that sulfonamides of secondary amines can be prepared by condens¬ 
ing a dialkylsulfamyl chloride with an anilide. 

CHaCONHCeHs + (CH 3 ) 2 NS 02 C 1 

CH 3 C 0 NHC 6 H 4 S 02 N(CH 3)2 + HCl 

The majority of the monosulfonamidcs of aromatic diamines have 
been obtained by reduction of nitro or azosulfonamides. A novel 
method for preparing the mono-p-toluenesulfonamide of benzidine and 
similar diamines consists in the rearrangement of p-toluenesulfonhy- 
drazobenzene with concentrated sulfuric acid.*^ 


HaS04 


C 6 H 5 NHN( 02 SC 7 H 7 -p)C 6 H 6 P-C7H7SO2NHC6H4C6H4NH2 
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Saccharin has served as the starting point for the preparation of a 
number of alkylsulfonamides. N-Alkylsaccharins undergo partial hy¬ 
drolysis with alcoholic alkali to form o-carboxybenzenesulfonamides,^^ 
these reverting to the saccharin derivatives upon heating or treatment 
with acid. Several alkylsulfonamides have been obtained by the 


I^CO 

>NR + NaOH 

1^02 


^COONa 

^^02NHR 


action of a Grignard reagent upon an N-alkylsaccharin followed by 
acid hydrolysis.^^ The nature of the intermediate is not certain. Ap¬ 
parently it is not the sultam, which is produced by action of a dehy¬ 
drating agent on the amide. In addition to the product shown in the 
equation, sulfonamides have been prepared by this method from 


/\/ 


c=o 

\ 


02 




NC 2 H 5 + 2 C 2 H 5 MgBr 


■* H 2 O 


/V 


OH 

C(C2H5)2 


cone. H28O4 


/V /C(C2H6)2 
NC 2 H 5 




SO2NHC2H5 


\/\s 

02 


/ 


Sultam 


N-methylsaccharin with ethyl, isopropyl, and isoamylmagnesium bro¬ 
mides, and from N-ethylsaccharin with isopropyl and isoamylmagne¬ 
sium bromides. 

The preparations of some other sulfonamides are described in the 
section on substitution reactions of the sulfonamides. 


Properties and Reactions of Sulfonamides 

Physical Properties. The amides of aromatic sulfonic acids are 
with relatively few exceptions colorless crystalline solids that are only 
slightly soluble in cold water, this solvent or alcohol serving well for 
the purification of most of them. At room temperature 0.43 g. of 
benzenesufonamide dissolves in 100 g. of water while p-toluenesul- 
fonamide dissolves to the extent of 0.2 g. at 9®. 
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It has been found that the sulfonamides are associated in benzene 
and other organic solvents, just as are the amides and anilides of 
carboxylic acids, provided there is a hydrogen attached to the amide 
nitrogen. It is unlikely that sulfonamides are associated in polar 
solvents. 

The Raman spectra of benzenesulfonamide, sulfamic acid, and other 
compounds containing a nitrogen-sulfur linkage show a characteristic 
displacement believed to be assignable to this particular valence 
bond. The absorption spectra of p-toluenesulfonamide and its salts 
in the near infrared also have been determined. 

Baroni^® has reported the parachor for twenty-one sulfonamides 
and anilides at 200®. The values obtained are from 1 to 3 points 
below the calculated parachors but this discrepancy is not enough to 
indicate a deviation from the assumed structure which contains two 
semi-polar bonds. 

Tlie crystallographic properties of o-toluenesulfonamide and for 
numerous p-tolucnesulfonalkylamides have been reported in detail. 
The heat of fusion for o-toluencsulfonamide is 6700 cal. while for 
the para compound it is 5850 cal. 

Solubility of Sulfonamides in Alkali. Few quantitative data on 
the acid properties of amides of various types are available. It has 
been observed ^ that salts of sulfonamides are somewhat hydrolyzed 
in W’ater as determined by their conductivity and extraction of the 
water solution with ether. Hydrolysis is slight in the case of tribromo 
and dinitrobenzenesulfonamidc salts and N-benzoylbenzenesulfon- 
amide salts are practically neutral. It has been observed that sul- 
fonanilides can be titrated with an error of less than 1% by dissolving 
in 0.1 N sodium hydroxide and back-titration with 0.1 N hydrochloric 
acid in the presence of barium chloride with phenolphthalein as the 
indicator. The procedure is not applicable if an hydroxyl or amino 
group is present in the molecule. 

It was first remarked by Hinsberg®® that the benzenesulfonalkyl- 
amides derived from a number of primary amines were soluble in 
alkali and that this made possible the separation of primary, sec¬ 
ondary, and tertiary amines, Solonina®’^ later observed that this 
separation method encountered two diflSculties; many primary amines 
readily formed alkali-insoluble dibenzenesulfonamides, and even the 
monoamides of some amines did not dissolve readily. In particular 
those derived from n-heptylamine, camphylamine, and 2-aminoun- 
decane were unaffected by dilute alkali. However, if concentrated 
sodium hydroxide is employed benzenesulfon-n-heptylamide is con¬ 
verted completely into the crystalline sodium salt which is alkali in- 
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soluble. This indicated that the difference in the amides might be 
due in part to the difference in properties of their salts rather than 
their basic properties. Duden,®® however, showed that 11% sodium 
hydroxide under a given set of conditions extracted 98% of the ben- 
zenesulfonethylamide from an ether solution whereas the n-heptyl 
compound practically all remained in the ether layer. Of course, two 
explanations may be given for these results. The distribution ratio 
of the amides between water and ether may be the important factor 
rather than their acidity. No data are available on either property. 

It has been found that the benzene- and p-toluenesulfonam- 
ides derived from bcnzylamine, o- and p-mcthylbenzylamines, and 
/^f-phenylethylamine as well as a number of p-bromobenzenesulfon- 
amides derived from aromatic amines are nearly insoluble in alkali. 
On the other hand the nitrobenzenesulfonamidcs of both aliphatic and 
aromatic amines are alkali-soluble except for that obtained from 
p-bromoaniline and m-nitrobcnzenesulfonyl chloride.®^ Since the di¬ 
sulfonamides from primary amines and these nitro compounds are de¬ 
composed by 12% potassium hydroxide or alcoholic sodium ethoxide 
the nitrobenzenesulfonamides seem to be the most suitable derivatives 

(ArS02)2NR + 2KOH ArS0.3K + ArSOsNR- + K+ 

for identifying mixtures of amines. Hydrolysis of these amides is 
diflBcult, however, so that recovery of the free amines is not practical. 

Hydrolysis of Sulfonamides. Since many of the sulfonamides from 
primary and secondary amines are separable by alkali, hydrolysis of 
these compounds is of interest as a means of obtaining pure amines. 
Sulfonamides are much less susceptible to hydrolysis, however, than 
are amides of carboxylic acids. Heating with concentrated hydro¬ 
chloric acid in a sealed tube at a high temperature or refluxing 

for 12-36 hours with 25% hydrochloric acid is necessary to com¬ 
plete the reaction. The latter more convenient method gives over 
90% yields of recovered amine except for nitrobenzenesulfonamides. 
The amides of alkylarylamines hydrolyze more rapidly than those of 
the primary arylamines and a m-nitro group retards hydrolysis less 
than this group does in the ortho and para positions. 

The behavior of the amides of aliphatic sulfonic acids is about the 
same as for the aromatic compounds. A variety of methanesulfon- 
arylamides hydrolyze when refluxed for 6 hours with sulfuric acid 
made from equal parts of the concentrated acid and water.®® The 
yields of recovered amines were from 70 to 80% of the theoretical 
amount. Hydrolysis of sulfonamides by letting them stand in con¬ 
centrated sulfuric acid for an interval of a day to a week or more 
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has been described as an excellent procedure in some instances.®® A 
trinitration product of p-toluenesulfon-p-phenetidide undergoes cleav¬ 
age ®^ when heated at 100° with concentrated sulfuric acid. 


CHs 


NO2 NO2 

^2Nh/~^OC2H5 


CHs 

(^N02 


SOsH 


+ 


OC2H5 

/Nn02 


\/ 

NH2 


JN02 


The hydrolysis of certain amides by strong sulfuric acid is, how¬ 
ever, complicated by the formation of rearrangement and sulfonation 
products. Amides of arylalkylamincs are particularly prone to side 
reactions. Thus p-toluenesulfon-p-toluididc yields only the amine 
wuth three to one sulfuric acid (acid to water by volume) while the 
N-methyl and ethyl derivatives give both sulfones and amines. With 
concentrated sulfuric acid the yield of sulfone reaches 80%. The 


P-C7H7S02N(C2H5)C7H7-P 


CHs 


—S 02 


CHsr^ 




iNHCzHs 


(+ P-C7H7NHC2H5 + C7H7SO3H] 


80 % 


effect of acid concentration has been investigated in more detail for 
N-methyl-p-toluenesulfon-p-anisidide.®® Here 40% acid at 150° 
causes little hydrolysis, 60% acid produces a 60% yield of N-methyl- 
p-anisidine, while with 70% acid at 120° there is complete rearrange¬ 
ment to the sulfone. If the methyl group is absent 80% acid at 110° 
gives only 35% of the sulfone while with concentrated (d., 1.84) acid 
at 150° demethylation of the ether group, hydrolysis, sulfonation, and 
rearrangement all occur. In view of these results it seems unlikely 
that the patented process for sulfonating amines by treating their 
sulfonamides with sulfuric acid, which is claimed to both sulfonate 
and hydrolyze the amide, gives satisfactory yields of aminesulfonic 
acids.^® 

Sulfonamides derived from diarylamines give essentially analo¬ 
gous results, p-toluenesulfonphenyl-p-tolylamide yielding two sulfones 
and a sulfonic acid when treated with concentrated sulfuric acid. 

In a few instances sulfonamides have been found to undergo 
cleavage when heated with chlorosulfonic acid. This is not, strictly 
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speaking, a hydrolysis but since the amine can be recovered from 
the reaction products it serves the same purpose. Bcnzcncsulfondial- 
kylamides when heated with chlorosulfonic acid at 130-150'^ for 
2 to 3 hours give 70% or less of the benzenesulfonyl chloride and a 
sulfamic acid from which a theoretical yield of the base may be 
obtained. 

C(iH 5 S 02 NR 2 + CISO3H C6H5SO2CI + R2NSO3H 
R2NSO3H + 2 NaOH Na2S04 + R2NH 

Other amides behave similarly.^® p-Toluenesulfon-p-toluidide with 
cold chlorosulfonic acid yields p-toluenesulfonyl chloride and p-to- 
luidinesulfonic acid. Another method of cleavage which falls in this 
same category is that produced merely by warming the amide with 
acetyl or cliloroacetyl chloride.^"’ This has been applied in preparing 
a number of amino acids. Simple amides, unfortunately, are not 
cleaved by this type of reagent, undergoing acylation.^® 

P.C7H7SO2NHCH2COOC2H5 + CH3COCI 

P-C7H7SO2CI + CH3CONHCH2COOC2H5 

It has been reported that treatment of one complex amide with hy¬ 
drogen bromide in acetic acid brought about disulfide formation and 
bromination of an aromatic nucleus.^® 

2p-C7H7S02N(C6H6)CH2CH(00CC6H5)CH200CC6H5 + 6HBr 

(P-C7H7S)2 + 2 2,4-Br2C6H3NHCH2CH(00CC6H5)CH200CC6H5 

Br 2 •+" 4H2O 

Heating sulfonamides with hydriodic acid also results in combined 
hydrolysis and reduction reactions.^^ The yield of amine is good if 
phosphonium iodide is present to remove the iodine as fast as it is 
formed. This method is particularly valuable in the recovery of opti¬ 
cally active amino acids from their sulfonamides. Sulfonic acids are 

ArS02NHCH2C00H + 6HI ArSH + H 2 NCH 2 COOH + 3 I 2 + 2 H 2 O 

not affected by hydriodic acid, although acid chlorides are readily re¬ 
duced. Amides of carboxylic acids arc not reduced. Another pro¬ 
cedure combining cleavage with reduction depends upon sodium and 
butyl or amyl alcohol.®-**’^® 

P-CtHtSOzN/^^^Hz ^ H2C<f^>NH [+ CtHtSOzNe] 

\CH2 \CH2 
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Sodium in liquid ammonia behaves similarly.’’®* In one instance zinc 
and sulfuric acid have been reported to effect such a change. How¬ 
ever, p-toluencsulfonphenacylamide and y-p-toluenesiilfonamido-S-ke- 
tocaproic acid cleave the other way with this reagent ’®* giving a high 
yield of p-toluenesulfonamide. 

P-C7H7SO2NHCH2COC6H5 P-C7H7SO2NH2 + C0H5COCH3 

MCI 

Two other miscellaneous procedures involving acids may be men¬ 
tioned. m-Nitrobenzenesulfonamide has been converted to the acid 
by treatment with nitric acid and boiling the product with ethyl al¬ 
cohol. It was observed by Rouiller that a number of sulfonamides 
when heated with benzoic acid at 220° or above give the benzamidine 
sulfonates in fair yields. 

Heating sulfonamides with strong alkali does not result in hydrol¬ 
ysis unless a nitro group is ortho or para to the sulfur.®^ The hy¬ 
drolysis of these nitrobenzenesulfonamides occurs first between carbon 
and sulfur rather than sulfur and nitrogen. 


0-O2NC6H4SO2NHC6H5 + 2 NaOH 

o- 02 NC 6 H 40 Na + C 6 H 4 NHS 03 Na + H 2 O 
CeHsNHSOsNa + NaOH CeHgNHg + Na 2 S 03 


In Table I is showm the extent 

to which various 

sulfonamides hy- 

drolyze when heated with 80% 

sodium hydroxide. 

The nitro com- 

pounds were heated for 30 minutes and the others 

up to 4 hours. 

TABLE I 


Hydroltbib 

OF Sulfonamides 


Compound 

Temp., ®C. 

Yield of Amine, % 

CeHsSOzNHCeHs 

250 

0 

2,4,6-(CH3)3C6H2S02NHC«H8 

170-225 

0 

2,4,6-(CH3)8C6H2S02N(CH8)CcH6 

185-226 

0 

2,4-Br2C6H3S02NHC6H6 

210-216 

0.8 

2,4-Br2C6H3S02N(CH3)C6H8 

210-215 

0.6 

2,4,6-Br3C6H2S02NHC6HB 

210-215 

5.3 

2,4,6-Br3C6H2S02N(CH3)C6H6 

210-215 

3.4 

2,4-(02N)2CsH8S02NHC8H6 

155 

79 

2,4.(02N)2C6H8S02N (CH8)C6H5 

155 

71 


Heating the p-toluenesulfonamide of dihydroisoindole with 
potassium hydroxide gave toluene and other products but not the 
amine. The behavior of the benzylmethylamide is somewhat dif¬ 
ferent, benzalmethylamine, CeH 5 CH=NCH 3 , being one of the prod- 
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ucts. Benzenesulfonanilide with fused moist alkali gave aniline as 
one product. 

An interesting comparison of the behavior of sulfonates and sulfon¬ 
amides toward alkali is shown in the reaction of the dibenzenesulfonyl 
derivative of 6-chloro-4-methyl-2-aminophenol toward boiling 10% 
sodium hydroxide.®®® A sulfonyl derivative of ethyleneimine reacts 


Had 


Cl 

A 


OSOzCoHs 
NHSOzCeHs 


+ 2NaOH 


Cl 

/%)Na 


Had^NHSOzCeHs 

with n-butylamine,®®** presumably as indicated. 


+ CeHsSOaNa + H2O 


ArS02N(CH2)2 + C4H9NH2 ArS02NHCH2CH2NHC4H9 

Condensation of Sulfonamides with Aldehydes. The reaction of 
formaldehyde with sulfonamides gives a variety of products, including 
plasticizers and resins. It was reported many years ago that benzene- 
sulfonamide gives with formaldehyde two products having the for¬ 
mulas (C7H7S02N)2 and (C7H7S02N)3. By heating the amide and 
formaldehyde in aqueous solution made slightly alkaline with potas¬ 
sium carbonate ®^ dibenzencsulfonylmethylenediamine, (C 6 Hr,S 02 NH) 2 - 
CH 2 is obtained. In the case of p-toluenesulfonamide the reaction has 
been stopped at its initial stage to give the hydroxymethylamide. 
Heating with benzene converts this into the methylenediamine deriva- 

P-C7H7SO2NH2 + HCHO P-C7H7SO2NHCH2OH 

tive which is accompanied by some dimeric anhydroformaldehyde-p- 
toluenesulfonamide. The latter is the chief product when the hydroxy¬ 
methylamide is treated with a dehydrating agent in alcohol. 


2 P-C 7 H 7 SO 2 NHCH 2 OH 


/CH2 

3[>-C7H7S02N<^ >NS02C7H7-P + 2 H 2 O 


^CH2 


The only product isolated from the condensation of the aldehyde 
and p-toluenesulfonamide in alcohol in the presence of hydrochloric 
acid was the trimer, believed to be 1,3,5-tri-p-toluenesulfonylhexa- 
hydro-si/m-triazine.®® The yield was 40%. The same product was 
obtained more readily from the action of trioxymethylene with the 
sulfonamide in glacial acetic acid in the presence of sulfuric acid. 
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The trimer is formed in 80% yield as the sole product of the reaction 
of the sulfonyl chloride with hexamethylenetetramine in alkaline so¬ 
lution. The reaction of formaldehyde with o-toluenesulfonamide has 
been shown to give the methylenediamine derivative as well as the 
dimer and trimer,®® depending on the reaction conditions. Condensing 
p-toluenesulfonmethylamide or the phenylamide with formaldehyde 
gives the methylene derivatives as might be expected. Two products 
were isolated from the reaction of sulfanilamide with formaldehyde. 
It was suggested ®® that they had the formulas CH 2 =NC 6 H 4 S 02 NH 2 
and H 2 NC 6 H 4 SO 2 NHCH 2 OH. 

A number of patents have been granted on the preparation and 
use of various sulfonamide-formaldehyde products that are claimed to 
be of value as plasticizers, resins, and tanning agents.®^ It has been 
stated by Walter and co-workers®^ that resins from disulfonamides 
can be made infusible and insoluble whereas monosulfonamide resins 
cannot. The resin from the diamide of p-sulfobenzoic acid is hydro¬ 
philic whereas disulfonamide resins are hydrophobic.®® Resins have 
also been prepared from sym-benzenetrisulfonamide and phenol- 2 ,4- 
disulfonamide.®* 

In an earlier patent it was claimed that a resin can be obtained 
from p-toluenesulfonamide and furfural but this reaction has appar¬ 
ently not been studied further. 

A reaction that is related to the one between an aldehyde and a 
sulfonamide is that of sodium hydroxymethanesulfonate (formalde¬ 
hyde sodium bisulfite) with benzenesulfonamide.®® 

C 6 H 6 SO 2 NH 2 + HOCHaSOaNa ^ C 6 H 6 S 02 NHCH 2 S 03 Na + H 2 O 

Apparently no reaction of a ketone with a sulfonamide is known 
except where the two groups are in the same molecule.®^ Anthra- 
quinone-l-sulfonamide loses water readily. 


O N-SO 2 



Reaction of Sulfonamides with Diazonium Salts. It was first ob¬ 
served by Hinsberg ®® that benzenediazonium chloride condenses with 
benzenesulfonamide in dilute alkaline solution. 
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C 6 H 6 N 2 CI + C6H8S02NHNa C6H6S02NHN=NC6H6 + NaCl 

If the concentration of hydroxyl ions is appreciable there is obtained 
a diazo compound *® identical with that produced by the action of a 
diazonium salt upon a sodium sulfinate.'"® 

p-C 7 H 7 N 2 a + CcHsSOaNa -4 C6H5S02N=NC7H7-p + NaCl 
This result has been explained by demonstrating that in alkaline 

OH “ — 

ArS02NHN=NAr' -> ArSOaN—N=N—Ar' ArSOz" + Ar'Na 

solution the compound first formed is unstable. The resulting sulfinate 
may then react as already indicated. Acid hydrolysis of the diazo¬ 
amide proceeds quite differently; the products are the amide, nitrogen, 
and phenol. Methylation, interestingly enough, adds the alkyl group 
on the nitrogen adjacent to the aryl nucleus. 


ArS02NHN==N—Ar' + CH3I ArS02NHN=N(CH3)—Ar' + [HI] 

Diazo compounds obtained from aliphatic sulfonamides react in the 
same manner as the aromatic derivatives.^®^ Sulfonanilidcs contain¬ 
ing a para substituent, in general, give diazoamino derivatives,^®® Ar- 
SO 2 N (Ar')N=NCtjH 5 , but no information on their stability was given. 
l-Benzcnesulfonamido-2-naphthylamine and similar compounds with 
nitrous acid yield heterocyclic compounds ^®* of the diazoamide type. 
When treated with ethyl alcohol the sulfonyl group is in general easily 
removed; however, this is not true for the product obtained from 


SO2C6H5 


NHSOsCeHfi 




HNOj 


/ 

N-N 




CjHsOH 
HjO ^ 



+ CeHfiSOsH 


2 -benzenesulfonamido-l-naphthylamine. 

Reaction of Sulfonamides with Acyl and Sulfonyl Halides. Aside 
from saccharin and its analogs and derivatives which are given sepa¬ 
rate treatment (see p. 616) only a few acylsulfonamides have been 
prepared, and their reactions have not been investigated to an appre¬ 
ciable extent. Benzenesulfonamide reacts with benzoyl chloride or 
p-isopropylbenzoyl chloride when the mixture is heated to 145°. 
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C6H5SO2NH2 + CeHsCOCl CeHsSOaNHCOCeHfi + HCl 

A few other similar reactions have been mentioned.^®® Compounds 
such as N-acetyl-p-toluenesulfonethylamide are claimed to be suitable 
for use as plasticizing agents for cellulose derivatives.^®^ 

Succinyl chloride and benzenesulfonamide at 200° give the cyclic 
imide whereas succinic anhydride with the amide and phosphorus 
oxychloride yield the disulfonylsuccinamide.'®** 

CH2—C=0 

C(jH5S02NH2 + (CH2C0C1)2 I >NS02C6H5 + 2HC1 

CH2—c=o 

CHs—C=0 

I >NS02C6H5 + NH4OH NH4OOCCH2CH2CONHSO2C6H6 
CH2—0=0 

With ammonia the imide undergoes partial hydrolysis as shown. 
Phthalyl chloride reacts with benzene- or p-toluenesulfonamide in 
boiling toluene, but the sulfonylphthalimide could not be obtained by 
heating the amide with phthalic anhydride, or from phthalimide and 
the sulfonyl chloride. A whole series of sulfonylimides has been pre¬ 
pared from the action of phthalic anhydride upon sulfonamides in the 
presence of phosphorus oxychloride.^®® 

The solid potassium salt of o-benzenesulfonamidophcnyl benzene- 
sulfonate yields the acyl derivative when treated with an acid chlo¬ 
ride. 


^OaSCeHs 
.^N(K)S02C6H6 


/\ 


+ CH3COC1 




OsSCeHs 

N(C0CH3)S02C6H6 


+ KC1 


Attempts to bring about ring closure by heating N-o-chlorobenzoyl- 
o-chlorobenzenesulfonamide with copper powder were unsuccess- 
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ful. However, o-aminobenzenesulfonylbenzamide is converted into 
a heterocyclic compound through the diazo reaction.^^ Ring closure 
to a different heterocycle was effected through the action of hydrogen 
chloride. 


/\ 


02 

-S—NH 
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O 2 
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)NH2 C—CoHs 
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o-Benzenesulfonamidobenzoyl chloride when heated with pyridine 
gives a quantitative yield of a bimolecular product.”® This undergoes 
decomposition with alkali or alcoholic ammonia. 


/Voci 


C5H5N 
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In the presence of alkali, sulfonamides react readily with sulfonyl 
chlorides to give the disulfonimides. These compounds, in fact, fre¬ 
quently interfere in the identification of primary amines by the Hins- 
berg reaction. Thus sodium or silver benzenesulfonamate reacts 
readily with a sulfonyl chloride. The same compound results from 


C6H5S02NHNa + C 6 H 5 SO 2 CI (C 6 H 5 S 02 ) 2 NH + NaCl 
the reduction of dibenzenesulfonylhydroxyimide with sulfur dioxide.”® 

(C6H6S02)2N0H + H2SO3 (C 6 H 5 S 02 ) 2 NH + H2SO4 

Disulfonyl derivatives of aromatic amines have been investigated by 
Bell.”® The p-toluenesulfonamides of aniline, )5-naphthylamine, and 
p-aminobiphenyl show little tendency to react with another mole of 
p-toluenesulfonyl chloride but the nitroanilines give the disulfonyl 
derivatives when heated in pyridine solution with the sulfonyl chloride. 
Two moles of m-nitrobenzenesulfonyl chloride react with aniline after 
heating several days in pyridine. 
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The disulfonanilides are readily cleaved by the action of piperidine. 
Where two different sulfonyl groups are present only one may be re¬ 
moved. 

(P-CH 3 C 6 H 4 S 02 ) 2 NC 6 H 4 N 02 -P + C5H10NH 

P-CH3C6H4SO2NHC0H4NO2-P + P-CH3C6H4SO2NC5H10 

p.C 7 H 7 S 02 (m- 02 NC 6 H 4 S 02 )NC 6 H 4 N 02 -m + C5H10NH 

m- 02 NC 6 H 4 S 02 NIlCoH 4 N 02 -m + P-C7H7SO2NC5H10 

Substitution Reactions of Sulfonamides. What little evidence there 
is indicates that simple sulfonamides and their N-alkyl derivatives 
substitute vxeta to the sulfur, the sulfonamide grouping showing a di¬ 
rective influence similar to that of the sulfonic acid and sulfonyl chlo¬ 
ride groups. Attempts to introduce substituents into the nucleus of a 
sulfonamide are complicated by reaction of the amide group in prac¬ 
tically all instances. The halogens and hypohalous acids give only 
N-substitution products except with a compound such as sulfanilamide 
(see p. 600), whereas sulfuric or chlorosulfonic acid produces cleavage 
to the sulfonic acid or acid chloride and an amine salt (see hydrolysis 
reactions). Benzenesulfonamideand its N-alkyl derivatives^^® 
yield N-nitro compounds first, but with an excess of concentrated nitric 
acid it is possible to introduce a nitro group into the benzene ring.^^® 
Amides of p-toluenesulfonic acid behave similarly while p-carboxy- 
benzenesulfonmethylamide nitrates only on the nitrogen. One 
might expect from this that sulfonamides of dialkylamines would sub- 

C6H5SO2NHCH3 C 6 H 5 S 02 N(N 02 )CH 3 

m-02NC(iH4S02N(N02)CH3 

stitute directly in the ring but benzenesulfondimethylamide yields di- 
methylnitroamine and the diethylamine derivative is converted 
into benzenesulfonethylnitroamide. Dibenzenesulfonpiperazide re¬ 
acts as shown in the equation. It has been reported that p-toluene- 

C6H5S02N(CH2CH2)2NS02C6H5 + 2 HNO 3 

02 NN(CH 2 CH 2 ) 2 NN 02 + 2 C 6 H 5 SO 3 H 

sulfonylglycine may be mono- and dinitrated without substitution on 
the nitrogen occurring. It is apparent that the presence of the car¬ 
boxyl group reduces the reactivity of the imino hydrogen. 

Many investigations have been made of the substitution reactions 
of N-arylsulfonamides. Halogenation and nitration of the amine 
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nucleus occur easily but sulfonating agents yield hydrolysis products 
in all reactions so far reported. Under proper experimental conditions 
such as the use of sulfur trioxide or chlorosulfonic acid in a solvent, 
sulfonic acids might possibly be prepared. 

It is to be expected that the case of substitution of an anilide would 
decrease with an increase in the strength of the acid from which the 
anilide is derived, and this has been suggested for tlic relative case of 
chlorination of acetanilide and sulfonanilides.^-^ This idea is not gen¬ 
erally valid, however. A quantitative study of relative chlorination 
rates in 99% acetic acid at 20° of various anilides showed that 
while benzenesulfonanilide chlorinated only two-thirds as fast as acet¬ 
anilide and benzanilide, formanilide reacted much more slowly and 
gave a relative rate of 9.2 against 43 for benzenesulfonanilide. 
Jones found that benzenesulfon-o-chloroanilide chlorinated about 
60% as fast as the p-tolucne-derivative. Brominations in pyridine 
and nitrations under various conditions occur more readily for sulfon- 
anilides than for anilides of carboxylic acids. In these two substitu¬ 
tions the aromatic sulfonamido group has a directive influence quite 
comparable to that of phenolic hydroxyl. It is interesting to note that 
these two groups are similar in that in each the atom attached to the 
nucleus bears a weakly acidic hydrogen. Replacing the hydrogen by 


OH 

ArS02—NH 


A 

v 

V 


an alkyl decreases the ease of substitution in either type of compound. 

The results obtained in the chlorination of a variety of sulfonanilides 
in ether or tetrachloroethane solution at ordinary temperatures are 
shown in Table II. Substitution occurs only in the amine nucleus. 
Various sulfonamides of p-phenetidine do not yield homogeneous re¬ 
action products. It is to be noted in Table II that amides of nitro- 
toluenesulfonic acids are chlorinated less completely than amides not 
containing the nitro group. 

An investigation of the bromination of toluenesulfonanilides 
showed that mono and dibromo compounds could be prepared but 
further action of the halogen split the molecule to yield the toluene- 
sulfonyl bromide and tribromoaniline. Ortho and p-toluidides mono- 
brominate readily. The N-methyl derivative of the latter also bro- 
minates readily, the 2-bromo compound being readily split by excess 
bromine. 
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CH3NSO2C7H7-P 



CH3NSO2C7H7-P 



CH3 



CH3NH 

Bi/^r 

CH3 


-f- p-C7H7S02Br 


A comprehensive study of the bromination reactions of 4 - (p-toluene- 
sulfonamido)-biphenyl and some nitro derivatives demonstrated 


TABLE II 

Chlorination of Sulfonanilides 



Chlorination 

Yield, 

M.P. of 

Sulfonanilide 

Product 

% 

Product, ®C. 

P-C 7 H 7 SO 2 NHC 6 H 6 

2',4'-dichloro 



4,3-CH3(02N)C6H3S02NHC6H6 

4'-chloro and other 
products 

45 


2,5-CH3(02N)C6H3S02NHC6H6 

4'-chloro 

85 

176 

/S-C 10 H 7 SO 2 NHC 6 H 6 

4'-chloro 

70 

94 

P-C 7 H 7 SO 2 NHC 6 H 4 CH 3 - 2 ' 

4'-chloro 

90 

143 

4,3-CH3(02N)CftH3S02NHC6H4CH3-2' 

4'-chloro 


139 

0-C7H7S02NHCsH4CH3-2' 

4'-chloro 


154 

2,5-CH3(02N)C6H3S02NHC6H4CH3-2' 

No reaction (?) 



/ 3 -C 10 H 7 SO 2 NHC 6 H 4 CH 8 - 2 ' 

4'-chloro 


179 

P-C 7 H 7 SO 2 NHC 6 H 4 CH 3 - 4 ' 

2'-chloro (5% ex¬ 
cess CI 2 ) 

60-65 

103 


2',3',5'-trichloro 
(excess CI 2 ) 


176 

4,3.CH3(02N)C6H3S02NHC6H4CH3-2' 

4'-chloro 

80 

152 

2,5-CH3(02N)C6H8S02NHC8H4CH3-4' 

2 '-chloro 

75 

154 

/ 9 .C 10 H 7 SO 2 NHC 6 H 4 CH 3 - 4 ' 

Mixture 


. 

P-C 7 H 7 SO 2 NHC 10 H 7 - 1 ' 1 

2',4'-dichloro 


188 

p.C7H7S02NHCioH6CH',4' 1 


4,3-CH3(02N)C6H3S02NHCioH7-r 

Mixture 



2,5.CH3(02N)C6H3S02NHCioH7-r 

4'-chloro 

75 

177 

/ 3 -C 10 H 7 SO 2 NHC 10 H 7 -I' 

4'-chloro 


160 

P-C 7 H 7 SO 2 NHC 10 H 7 - 2 ' 

I'-chloro (SO 2 CI 2 as 
reagent) 

87 

112-114 

[4-(?>-C7H7S02NH)C6H4]2 

3,3'-dichloro 

80 

194 

[4-()3-CioH7S02NH)C6H4l2 

3,3'-dichloro 

70 

237 


that the position taken by the bromine atom was largely a function 
of the reaction medium. Thus in pyridine dibromination gives the 
3 , 5 -compound while in chloroform reaction occurs at the 3 , 4 '-position 8 . 
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Br 

A 

i 

V 


\Z__V' 

The latter compound further brominates to the 3 , 5 , 4 '-tribromo deriva¬ 
tive. 3 -Nitro and 3 -broin()- 4 -p-t()luenesulfonamidobiphenyl brominate 
in the 5 -position in pyridine and in the 4 '-position in acetic acid. 
4 -(o-Toluenesulfonamido)-biphenyl brominates analogously to the 
'pcira isomer. 

The behavior of a variety of N-arylsuIfonamides toward nitration 
has been reported in the literature. The results of these investiga¬ 
tions are summarized in Table III. In general the sulfonamide group 
possesses a stronger directive influence than does an ether linkage. 

The process of preparing dinitroarylamines by nitration of sulfon- 
anilides and hydrolysis has been patented. 

Nitration of sulfonamides with nitrogen tetroxide yields products 
similar to those listed in Table III. If the sulfonamide is derived from 
a secondary amine even excess of the oxide does not introduce more 
than one nitro group, however.^^^ 

Methanesulfonanilide nitrates similarly to the derivatives of aro¬ 
matic sulfonic acids,^^® 

The similarity in the directive influences of the phenolic and sulfon¬ 
amide groups is again evident in the reaction of sulfonamides of aro¬ 
matic amines with diazonium compounds in alkaline solution.^^^ The 
resulting azo compounds may be converted into amines^®- without 


HNSO2C7H7-P 

^Br 


A/ 


2Br2 

4 - 

CHC1» 


/\ 




HNSO2C7H7-P 


2Br2 

-> 

C5H6N 

HNSO2C7H7-P 
Br/\Br 


NHS02Ar 

\A/ 


+ Ar'NzCl + NaC2H302 


NHS02Ar 

/V\ 


N=NAr' 


+ NaCl + CH3COOH 


loss of the amide group. 
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TABLE III 

Nitration of Sulfonanilides 


Position(s) of M.P. of Nitro Comp./C 
Sulfonamide Nitro Group (s) and Reference 


Primary Amines 


p-C7H7S02NHC6n6 

4'- 

19P 

C 6 H 6 S 02 NHC 6 H 4 C 1 - 2 ' 

4'- 

16P 

C 6 H 5 S 02 NHC 6 H 4 N 02 - 2 ' 

4',6'-di- (?) 

210-21117 

C 6 H 6 S 02 NHC 6 H 4 N 02 - 4 ' 

2',6'-di- (?) 

210-21117 

P-C 7 H 7 S 02 NHC 6 H 4 N 02 - 4 ' 

2'- 

16P 

P.C 7 H 7 S 02 NHC 6 H 4 C 1 - 2 ' 

4'- 

1641 

P-C 7 H 7 S 02 NHC 6 H 4 C 1 - 4 ' 

2'- 

110* 

P-C 7 H 7 S 02 NHC 6 H 4 CH 3 - 2 ' 

4'- 

173-1751 

m- 02 NC 6 ll 4 S 02 NHC 6 H 4 N 02 - 2 ' 

4'- 

210» 

P-C 7 H 7 SO 2 NHC 6 H 4 C 2 H 8 - 2 ' 

4'- 

1071 

P-O 2 NC 6 H 4 SO 2 NHC 6 H 4 CH 3 - 4 ' 

2',6'-di- 

185* 

p.C7H7S02NHC6H3(CH3)Cl-4',2' 

6'- (?) 

197® 

P-C7H7S02NHC6H3(CH3)C1.2',4' 

6 '- 

145® 

2,5-CH3(02N)C6H3S02NHC6H6 

4'- 

?3 

2,5-CH3(02N)C6H3S02NHC6li4CH3-l' 

2'- 

189® 

p.C7H7S02NHC6H3(CH3)2-2',5' 

4'. 

1851 

C 6 H 6 SO 2 NHC 6 H 4 OCH 3 - 2 ' 

4'- 

1811 

P-C 7 H 7 SO 2 NHC 6 H 4 OCH 3 - 2 ' 

4'- 

1751 - 1 ® 

C 6 H 6 SO 2 NHC 6 H 4 OC 2 H 6 - 4 ' 

2'- 

72* 

P-C 7 H 7 SO 2 NHC 6 H 4 OC 2 H 6 - 4 ' 

2'. 

94* 

p-C7H7S02NHCcH3(0C2H6)CH3-2',5' 

4'- 

1501 


■2'- 

135® 


2',3'-di- 

173-175® 

4,3-CH3(02N)CoH3S02NHC6H40CH3-4' 

2',5'-di- 

152® 


2',6'-di- 

147® 


2',3',6'-tri- 

188-189® 


2'- 

135-1361® 

4,3-CH3(02N)C6H3S02NHC6H40C2H6-4' 

2',6'-di- 

2',3'-di- 

1631® 

I631® 


2',3',6'-tri- 

233-2341® 

4-(p-C7H7S02NH)C6H4C6H6 ^ 

3- 

3,6-di- 

6 

189* 

4-(m-02NC6H4S02NH)C6H4CeH6 j 

3- 

3,5-di- 

170« 

199® 

2-(p-C7H7S02NH)C6H4C«H6 I 

5- 

3,5-di- 

169* 

186* 


5- 

150® 

2-(m.02NC6H4S02NH)C6H4C6H6 

3,6-di- 

148® 


3,5,4'-tri- 

170-175® 

3,4-Br(p-C7H7S02NH)C6H3CflH6 

6 - 

19r 

4-(p-C7H7S02NH)C6H4C6H4Br-4' 

3,6-di. 

2337 

3,4-Br(p-C7H7S02NH)C6H3C8H4Br^' 

6 - 

2297 

3,4.Br(p<;7H7S02NH)C6H3C6H4N0jr4' 

5- 

2607 
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TABLE III (Continued) 

Position(s) of M.P. of Nitro Comp./C. 
Sulfonamide Nitro Group (s) and Reftrence 


Primary Amines (Continued) 


2.(p-C7H7S02NH)C6H4C6H4N02-4' 

3,5Kii- 

190* 

[4.(p.C7H7S02NH)C6H4l2 

3,3'-di- 

220^1 

1-(C6H6S02NH)CioH7 

2,4-di- 

185-186“ 

2-(C6H5S02NH)CioH7 

1- 

156*’ “ 

4,l-Br(C6H6S02NH)CioH6 

2- 

12 

1-(P-C7H7S02NH)CioH7 

2,4-di- 

19 

2-(p-C7H7S02NH)CioH7 

ll- 

ll,6-di- 

16(>-161» 

u 

2,6-(p-C7H7S02NH)CioH«S03H 

1- 

n 

Secondary Amines 


P-C7H7S02N(CH3)C6H6 

2'- and 4'- 

126“ and ? 

P-C7H7S02N(C2H6)C6H5 

4'- 

1071 

C6ll3S02N(CH3)CftH4N02-2' 

4',6'-di- (?) 

181-182“ 

4-[p-C7H7S02N(CH3)]C«H4C8H6 

3- 

157“ 

2-IC6H6S02N(CH3)]CioH7 

1- 

158, 159“ 

2-(p.C7H7S02N(CH3)]CioH7 

1- 

152-153“ 


1,6-di- 

180-181“ 

2-[p-C7H7S02N(C4Hrn)]CioH7 

1- 

129-130^* 

P-C7H7S02N(C6H6)2 

4',4"-di- 

167-168“ 


^ Akt.'Ges. fUr Anilinfabrik, Gerxnan pat., 157,859, Chem. Zentr., 1, 415 (1905j; German pat. 
163,516, ibid., II, 1207 (1905). 

2 Bell, J. Chem. Soc,, 2770 (1928). 

3 Schuloff, Poliak, and Hieez with co-workers, Ber., 62B, 1846 (1929). 

* Akt.-Ges. ftir Anilinfabrik, German pat., 164,130; Chem. Zentr.t II, 1476 (1905). 

^ Bell and Kenyon, J. Chem. Soc., 2705 (1926). 

• Bell, ibid., 1071 (1930). 

7 BeU, ibid., 2338 (1931). 

« BeU, J. Chem. Soc., 2787 (1929). 

» Ueverdin, Helv. Chim. Acta, 7, 567 (1924). 

Reverdin, ibid., 8, 602 (1925). 

Bell and Robinson, J. Chem. Soc., 1127 (1927). 

12 Morgan and Goddcn, ibid., 97, 1711 (1910). 

12 Morgan and Micklethwait, ibid., 101, 143 (1912). 

1^ Reilly, Drumm, and O’Sullivan, J. Soc. Chem. Jnd., 46, 436 (1927). 

1* Reverdin and Cr6pieux, Ber., 80, 1442 (1902). 

wOpolski, Am. Akad. Wins. Krakau, 26 (1910); C.A., 5, 1398 (1911). 

17 Opolski, Her., 40, 3528 (1907). 

18 Mosby, Olpin, and EUis, U. S. pat., 1,883,393. C.A., 27, 731 (1933). 

18 Hodgson and Walker, J. Chem. Soc., 180 (1934). 

Miscellaneous Reactions of Sulfonamides. Treating benzenesulfon- 
amide with one mole equivalent of nitrous acid at 15° in aqueous 
solution produces benzenesulfonic acid, dibenzenesulfonhydroxyl- 
amine, and benzenesulfonamide in about equal amounts. No further 
study of this reaction has been found. Benzenesulfonethylamide has 
been converted into the nitroso compound which with potassium 
naphthoxide yields the ethyl ether. 
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C6H5S02N(N0)C2H5 + /S-CioHtOK i3-CioH70C2H6 + ? 

When treated with 100 % nitric acid in sulfuric acid at 0 ° benzene- 
sulfonamide gives the nitramide.^®® This is one of the strongest of the 
ammono acids, forming salts stable in water solution; most of these 
are soluble in liquid ammonia.^®® 

C6H5SO2NH2 + HNO3 C6H5SO2NHNO2 + H2O 

Heating a sulfonamide in solution with an aromatic mercury com¬ 
pound results in mercuration of the amide group to give a compound 
claimed to be valuable as a germicide, insecticide, or fungicide. 

C6H5S02NH2+C6H5Hg00CH3 C 6 H 5 S 02 NHHgC 6 H 6 +CH 3 C 00 H 

Sodium benzenesulfonmethylamide reacts with cyanogen bromide 
to give the cyanamide. a-Naphthylcyanamide has been prepared from 
the sulfonyl chloride.^®® Upon heating the cyanamide to 150^ in a 

C6H5S02N(Na)CH3 + BrCN C6H5S02N(CN)CH3 + NaBr 
C10H7SO2CI + NaNHCN C10H7SO2NHCN + NaCl 

vacuum decomposition into the amide and cyanuric acid takes place. 

As might be expected, fusion of sulfonamides with alkali gives re¬ 
sults similar to those obtained with sulfonic acids. It has been men¬ 
tioned earlier that certain sulfonamides may be hydrolyzed by heating 
with strong aqueous alkali. With potassium hydroxide and lead di¬ 
oxide at 220 ° the toluenesulfonaraides give a mixture of products.^^® 

0-CH3C6H4SO2NH2 ^ 

0 .CH 3 C 6 H 4 OH + o-C 6 H 4 (OH)COOH + CeHsCOOH 

By working up the reaction mixture obtained from heating benzene- 
sulfonamide with phosphorus pentachloride there was obtained a 
phosphorus oxychloride derivative. p-Sulfamidobenzoic acid at a high 

C6H5SO2NH2 ^ C6H6SO2NHPOCI2 

temperature with the same reagent yields p-chlorobenzonitrile.^'*^ If 
the temperature is kept at 220 ° the intermediate p-cyanobenzenesul- 
fonyl chloride results while at a somewhat lower temperature a 
phosphorus compound was isolated. 

HOOCC6H4SO2NH2 + 2 PC 16 CIOCC6H4SO2NPCI3 + POCI3 + 3 HC 1 

Long heating of benzenesulfonanilide with phosphorus pentachlo¬ 
ride results in chlorination to give benzenesulfon-p-chloroanilide as 
the chief product. 
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Phosphorus oxychloride apparently has no effect upon the amide 
group but dues bring about ring closure when it acts upon p-toluene- 
sulfon-;0-anilinopropionic acid and similar compounds. 


/\ 


CH2C00H 

I 

.OH; 


pocu 


Cl 

/N/ ^CH 


\/\ 

N 

O 2 S—C 7 H 7 


\/\ 

N 

O 2 SC 7 H 7 


+ HPO 3 + 2HC1 


The sodium salt of p-tolucnesulfonanilide and similar compounds 
react with sulfuryl chloride to give the N-chlorosulfonyl-p-toluene- 
sulfonanilide.*^™'® These compounds are similar in behavior to tri- 
chloromethanesulfonyl chloride; the chlorine hydrolyzes with difficulty, 
and the compounds show oxidizing properties. Titanium tetrachloride 
forms an addition compound with p-toluenesulfonamide but no 
further reaction was observed. 

Phenyl isocyanate reacts with benzenesulfonamide as it does with 
most compounds containing an active hydrogen.Benzenesulfonyl 
isocyanate reacts in similar fashion.”" These urea derivatives have 
not been studied further. 


C 6 H 5 SO 2 NCO + C 6 H 5 SO 2 NH 2 (CoH 6 S 02 NH) 2 CO 

It has been found that heating p-toluenesulfonamide and other 
more complex amides in acetic acid with xanthhydrol produces a con¬ 
densation product, probably as shown in the equation. 


O 



+ P-C 7 H 7 SO 2 NH 2 


O 

/V" \/\ 


/\/ 

c 

/ \ 

H NHSO 2 C 7 H 7 -P 


+ H2O 


It has already been noted in the section on hydrolysis of sulfona¬ 
mides that heating an amide with benzoic acid produces an amidine 
sulfonate as the principal product. This reaction was discovered as 
the result of the pyrolysis of compounds containing carboxy and sul¬ 
fonamide groups in the same molecule.®^'Heating p-carboxy- 
benzenesulfonamide at 220® gives a mixture of at least four sub¬ 
stances: p-carboxybenzenesulfonic acid, the ammonium salt of this 
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acid, benzamidinesulfonic acid, and a substance with the same empiri¬ 
cal formula as saccharin but whose formula is unknown. Benzamide 
and benzenesulfonamide do not react at 220 ° unless there is a molec¬ 
ular equivalent of benzenesulfonic acid present.®^ By treatment with 
phthalic acid benzenesulfonamide is converted practically quantita¬ 
tively into the sulfonic acid. The meta and para acids yield the di¬ 
nitriles in both cases. For the behavior of other acids the original 
should be consulted. 


f^COOH 

+ C6H5SO2NH2 

l^COOH 


/Nc=o 

>NH + CeHsSOaH + H2O 




JC =0 


p-Toluenesulfondiphenylainide gives no indication of reacting 
w’ith phenylmagnesium bromide at room temperature. The ethyl esters 
of sulfonamidoacetic acid react with a Grignard reagent at the ester 
group.^®® 


P-C7H7SO2NHCH2COOC2H5 — 

P-C 7 H 7 S 02 NHCH 2 C( 0 H)(CgH 5)2 

It has been shown that certain sulfonamides derived from aryl 
ethers where the ether linkage is activated by a nitro group undergo 
rearrangement in alkaline solution.^®^ This is illustrated by the equa¬ 
tion. The N-methylamide behaves similarly. 


^NOz [^,CH3 

\A yKJ 

0 SO2NH2 


NaOH 
100 ° ^ 



CHs 


The oxidation of p-toluenesulfonamide to the carboxylic acid occurs 
in the body.^ *® The benzcnesulfonyl derivative of a-(N-mcthylamino)- 
lauric acid is oxidized down to the adipic acid derivative. Other oxi¬ 
dations of toluenesulfonamides are described in the section on sac¬ 
charin. 

Sulfanilamide and Related Compounds 


The general methods utilized in preparing sulfanilamide and its 
derivatives have been described in an earlier section. Here the chemi¬ 
cal properties and methods for analysis of these compounds are given 
where they have any interest from the standpoint of sulfonamide 
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chemistry. No attempt has been made to list the known compounds 
or to describe their pharmacological behavior as these items are thor¬ 
oughly covered in other publications.^ 

Reactions of Sulfanilamide. One of the interesting aspects of sulf¬ 
anilamide chemistry is the difference in behavior of the two -NH2 
groups toward various reagents. While the ring nitrogen is slightly 
basic the amide group is acidic and the basic group is the one that 
reacts with most reagents. For example, when heated with ethyl 
oxalate the mono-anilide results. 


(C00C2H6)2 + H2NCGH4SO2NH2 

02H500CC0NHC6li4S02NH2 + C2H5OH 

With any of the common acylating agents the amide group is like¬ 
wise undisturbed.^”^ Succinic and phthalic anhydrides^”® give the 

RCOCl + H2NC0H4SO2NH2 ^ RCONHC6H4SO2NH2 + HCI 

mono-anilides. In the case of the o-aminobenzencsulfonamidc acet¬ 
ylation of the amino group is possible but on heating the anilide to 
200° or treating with acetic anhydride ring closure occurs. 


/\ 


1NH2 


CHiCOCl 


/^NCOCHa 


l,^02NHNa 


N 

I 




802NH2 


/ 

s 

O2 


C—CHa 

I 

NH 


Sulfanilamide reacts with an aldose such as d-glucose or d-mannose 
under a variety of conditions to give comparatively non-toxic crys¬ 
talline products, presumably with the formula shown. 


CeHiiOsOH -I- H2NC6H4SO2NH2 ^ CoHn05NHC6H4S02NH2 + H2O 
The enol form of a-bromotetronic acid also condenses.^®^ 


SO2NH2 

/\ 


H2NC6H4SO2NH2 + 


HOC= 


=CBr 


CH2 C=0 

V 


HN—O 


=CBr 


H2C 


\/ 


0=0 


+H2O 
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Nitrosobenzene reacts with the basic amino group to give the azo 
compound.^®- Oxidation of sulfanilamide gives either the azo- or 
azoxybenzenedisulfonamide except that hydrogen peroxide and hy¬ 
drochloric acid give the dichlorosulfanilamide. Oxidation in the body 
forms a number of products; glucuronates of p-aminophenol and 
p- (N-acethydroxylamino) -benzenesulfonamide, p-hydroxylaminoben- 
zenesulfonamide, and pigments derived from the aminophenol have 
been reported. With hydrogen peroxide in the presence of iron sub¬ 
stantially the same products are obtained as in the body.^®® 

The irradiation of an aqueous solution of sulfanilamide results in 
the formation of ammonia and also some sulfur appears as sulfate ion. 
This behavior is not shared by the ortho and vieta isomers and by the 
N^-acetyl dcrivative.^^® 

It has been mentioned that sulfanilamide can be chlorinated in the 
nucleus. With iodine monochloride mono- and diiodo compounds 
are produced. The action of an acid upon the monoiodination product 
partially converts it into the diiodo compound. Iodine in sodium bi¬ 
carbonate brings about oxidation to the azobenzenedisulfonamide. 
The action of potassium permanganate upon the diiodosulfanilamide 
yields the nitroso compound. 

Sulfanilamide can be diazotized normally and converted into the 
phenol in about 65% yield,Antimony derivatives^®®^ have also 
been made from the diazonium salt. The 3-nitrosulfanilamide pre¬ 
pared through nitration of N^-acetylsulfanilamide, followed by hydrol¬ 
ysis, reacts with alkali with evolution of ammonia to give the phenol- 
sulfonamide. 

Analytical Determination of Sulfanilamide. A variety of analytical 
procedures for the estimation of sulfanilamide have been developed 
because of the importance of being able to determine the purity of 
any sample of it used as a drug and because of the interest in its fate 
after introduction into the organism. On a micro-scale sulfanilamide 
gives characteristic products with iodine monochloride, formaldehyde, 
picric acid, and mercury salts.^®® The appearance of sulfanilamide 
crystals under the polarizing microscope has been described.The 
purity of a sample may be found by determining its crystallizing 
point or by analysis by one of the procedures useful for sulfanila¬ 
mide solutions. The titration of sulfanilamide with standard bromate- 
bromide solution, followed by addition of potassium iodide and back- 
titration with thiosulfate gives results that are consistently a little 
high.^^^ Hydrolysis by refluxing for 30 minutes with 75% sulfuric acid 
followed by adding alkali and by distilling and titrating the ammonia 
works satisfactorily. 
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All the procedures most frequently employed for determining quan¬ 
titatively the minute amounts of sulfanilamide in body fluids involve 
the formation of highly colored compounds. The color produced is 
then compared with that obtained from a known amount of the amide 
under the same conditions. Marshall found that diazotization and 
coupling with dimethyl-a-naphthylamine worked well. For this amine 
there have been substituted diphenylamine,^’'^ N-a-naphthylethylene- 
diamine,^^® a-naphthol,^^® and chromatropic acid/*^^ and undoubtedly 
other amines and phenols would serve. Many practical applications 
of Marshall’s method and its modifications have been described.^^® A 
second type of colorimetric method involves a condensation reaction 
of an aldehyde or quinone with the amino group of sulfanilamide. 
Schmidt has made use of /?-naphthoquinone-4-sulfonate. Other in¬ 
vestigators have employed cinnamic aldehyde and p-dimethylami- 
nobenzaldehyde.^®^ Benzaldchyde and cinnamic aldehyde have also 
been used in microscopic identification procedures.^®- Condensing an 
acridinealdehyde with sulfanilamide at 150*^ gives a yellow anil, but 
apparently it was not used for analytical purposes. 

Other observations of possible value in analytical procedures include 
the fact that p-cresoltyrosinease gives a red color with a number 
of sulfanilamide drugs, including compounds in which the amino group 
is altered; hydrogen peroxide gives a blue-violet derivative unstable 
in w^ater but stable in n-butyl alcohol; and with copper sulfate, 
complex ions are formed. 

Some information is available on analytical methods for other drugs 
of the sulfanilamide series.^®® The acyl group of N^-acylsulfanilamide 
derivatives hydrolyzes readily even at 37.5° with dilute hydrochloric 
acid.^®® Such compounds can therefore be determined quantitatively 
by the methods used for sulfanilamide provided a preliminary hydrol¬ 
ysis is carried out. 

Two methods for distinguishing between sulfanilic acid and sulfanil¬ 
amide have been mentioned.^®® Upon heating, the former carbonizes 
whereas the latter gives an intense violet color. Sulfanilamide also 
gives characteristic needles with bromine in aqueous potassium bro¬ 
mide.^®® 

The potentials existing in a solution where sulfanilamide is being 
oxidized with cerric sulfate have been measured but the results 
apparently have not been applied to analytical procedures. Of some 
interest to the analyst is the report on the solubility of sulfanilamide 
in mixtures of water and ethylene, propylene, or diethylene glycol. 
The last mentioned is by far the best solvent. 
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SOME N-SUBSTITUTED DERIVATIVES OF SULFONAMIDES 

Halogen Derivatives 

The Action of Halogens and Hypohalites upon Sulfonamides. The 

action of a hypohalous acid or a hypohalite upon an aromatic sulfon¬ 
amide in water solution replaces the amide hydrogen by halogen. In 
alkaline solution only one hydrogen is replaced and the alkali salt of 
the chloroamide results. Thus when p-toluencsulfonamide is dissolved 
in 1.3 to 2.0 N sodium hypochlorite containing one equivalent of so¬ 
dium hydroxide/ part of the sodium salt crystallizes directly as the 
trihydrate and the remainder may be obtained by evaporating the 
solution. This compound is known commercially as Chloramine T. 

P-C 7 H 7 SO 2 NH 2 + NaClO P-C 7 H 7 SO 2 NHCI + NaOH 
P-C 7 H 7 SO 2 NHCI + NaOH p-C 7 H 7 S 02 NClNa + H 2 O 

It is not necessary to have the excess alkali present since with 1.2 
equivalents of hypochlorite followed by the addition of saturated so¬ 
dium chloride solution ^ a 90% yield of the sodium salt separates. 
This contains some sodium chloride, readily removed by crystallizing 
the product from twice its weight of hot water. 

A process described in the patent literature ® involves the reaction 
of the sulfonamide with calcium hypochlorite and the addition of other 
inorganic salts to take up the water after the reaction. 

An 85% yield of potassium p-toluenesulfonbromoamide separates 
when a mixture of 10 g. of p-toluenesulfonamide, 40 ml. of water, and 
4 ml. of bromine is treated with 15 ml. of 50% alkali solution.^ Simi¬ 
larly the alkali salts of sulfoniodoamides are conveniently obtained 
when concentrated sodium or potassium hydroxide is added to a mix¬ 
ture of the sulfonamide and iodine in the alkali iodide solution.*^ 

Although the monochloroamides have been obtained pure only as 
their salts, in the preparation of p-carboxybenzenesulfondichloroamide 
(Halazone) by commercial methods a mixture of the mono- and di- 
chloroamides results.® In these procedures the amide is acted upon by 
sodium hypochlorite or hypochlorous acid in basic solution, and then 
the solution is acidified. The higher the concentration of acid in the 
resulting solution the more monochloroarnide is present in the precipi¬ 
tate. However, the dichloroamide still predominated under any condi¬ 
tions investigated. 

The amides of aliphatic sulfonic acids do not appear to react with 
hypochlorites; ^ at least the N-chloro compounds could not be isolated. 
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w-Toluenesulfonamide is an exception® although y-phenylpropane-, 
cyclohexane-, and 1,2-ethanedisulfonic acids do not react. 

The action of a halogen upon an aromatic sulfonamide in neutral 
or slightly acidic solution leads to the substitution of both hydrogens 
by halogen. Thus Kastle ® first observed that passing chlorine into a 
solution of sodium benzenesulfonamide gives the dichloroamide. 

CeHsSOaNHNa + 2 CI 2 C 6 H 6 SO 2 NCI 2 + NaCl + HCl 

A more convenient procedure consists in dissolving the amide in 
bleaching powder solution and acidifying with acetic acid.^® Carbon 
dioxide under pressure is also suitable as an acidifying agent. An¬ 
other convenient method consists in dissolving the amide in aqueous 
sodium acetate and saturating the solution with chlorine. An adapta¬ 
tion of the original method of Kastle® has been used in large-scale 
production.^®® 

The preparations of the chloro and dichloroamides of azobenzene- 
sulfonic acids have been described.^®*’ 

N-Alkyl- and N-arylsulfonamides react with one molecular equiva¬ 
lent of hypochlorous acid. To prevent nuclear substitution in the case 
of the aryl compounds it is necessary to keep the solution at the neu¬ 
tral point,rearrangement of halogen occurring under a variety of 
conditions.^^^ 

ArS02NHR + HOCl ArS02NClR + H 2 O 

The sulfondibromoamides are easily obtained by shaking the 
sulfonamide with hypobromous acid solution prepared from bromine 
water and mercuric oxide. The yields are quantitative. 

Properties and Reactions of the Sulf onhaloamides. Because of their 
ease of preparation and stability, and their oxidizing and halogenating 
action the sulfonchloroamides have proved to be both useful and 
interesting chemically. Several of them have been or are commercial 
products sold under various trade names. Of these sodium p-toluene- 
sulfonchloroamide (Chloramine T, Chloramine, Activine, Chlora- 
zene, Gansil, Mianine, Tochlorine, Tolamine, etc.) is the most promi¬ 
nent, chiefly because p-toluenesulfonamide is a by-product in the man¬ 
ufacture of saccharin and hence readily available. The dichloro deriv¬ 
atives of p-toluenesulfonamide (Dichloramine T) and p-carboxyben- 
zenesulfonamide (Halazone), and sodium o-toluenesulfonchloroamide 
(Chloramine TO) also are obtainable from this source. Sodium ben- 
zenesulfonchloroamide (Chloramine B1 has been much less studied. 
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Replacement of the amide hydrogens of p-toluenesulfonamide and 
its N-methyl derivative with chlorine eliminates the association in so¬ 
lution characteristic of the amides.^^® 

Many observations upon the stability of the haloamides have been 
reported.^^** An aqueous solution of Chloramine T is stable in the 
dark or diffused light but in sunlight the solution becomes acidic 
due to the formation of chlorosulfonic acids. A number of dyes act 
as desensitizers for the reaction in methanol solution. Halazone 
stored in the dry state for one year showed little deterioration 
at ordinary temperatures but at 40-50° the efficiency of tablets con¬ 
taining this decreased 50% in three months.^^ Dichloramine T when 
in pure crystalline form is stable for eight months or more in the 
absence of moisture and light. There is disagreement as to its sta¬ 
bility in Chlorcosane, a chlorinated paraffin oil, perhaps because of 
variability of different samples of paraffin utilized. A chlorobenzene 
solution keeps well as does a 5% solution in chlorophenyl phenyl 
ether. 

Compounds of the sulfondihaloamide type melt without decomposi¬ 
tion although when heated with a direct flame they explode. The 
tetrachloro compound derived from 7^i-benzenedisulfonamide detonates 
under this treatment in a manner reminiscent of nitrogen trichloride,^® 
while sulfonalkylchloroamides decompose rapidly but not explosively. 
The bright yellow dibromoamides decompose slowly at ordinary tem¬ 
peratures with evolution of bromine.^^ In sulfuric acid at 20° ben- 
zenesulfondibromoaraide rapidly changes to a dibromobenzenesul- 
fonamide. Ring closure occurs when p-toluenesulfon-n-butylchloro- 
amide is heated in aqueous sulfuric acid solution with formation of 
the pyrollidine sulfonamide in a 50% yield.^^® 

p-Toluenesulfondichloroamide hydrolyzes in water to hypochlorous 
acid and the monochloroamide.^® The equilibrium constant for this 
reaction is 8.0 X 10~^ and that for the hydrolysis of the monochloro- 

P-C 7 H 7 SO 2 NCI 2 + H 2 O P-C 7 H 7 SO 2 NHCI + HCIO 

amide is 4.9 X 10“®. The hypochlorous acid content of an acid solu¬ 
tion of the dichloramide is practically independent of the amount of 
the amide present. The rate of formation of hypochlorous acid from 
the monochloroamide as measured by the rate at which reaction with 
p-cresol occurs amounts to a 50% hydrolysis in 7 minutes at 25°. 
This is in contrast to N-chloroacetanilide which requires seven days 
for an equal change to occur. Since p-toluenesulfonamide reacts with 
N-chloroacetanilide directly to give p-toluenesulfonchloroamide, p-tol- 
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uenesulfonamide is a good catalyst for the hydrolysis of N-chloro- 
acetanilidc. 

When a sulfondichloroamide is treated with alkali it dissolves and 
there crystallizes from the solution the salt of the monochloro com¬ 
pound.-" In the presence of a mole of unsubstituted amide two moles 
of the alkali salt are produced. 

P-C7H7SO2NCI2 + 2 KOH -> P-C7H7SO2NCIK + KOCl + H2O 
P.C7H7SO2NCI2 + p-C 7 ll 7 S 02 Nn 2 + 2 K()H 

2/>-C7H7S02NC1K + 2 H 2 O 
If a solution of the salt is acidified the original dichloroamide is re¬ 
generated. 

2 P-C 7 H 7 SO 2 NCIK + 2 CH 3 COOH 

P-C7H7SO2NCI2 + C7H7SO2NH2 + 2 CH 3 C() 0 K 

The dichloroamides react readily with the common reducing agents. 
AA'itli hydrochloric acid free chlorine is generated and with hydrogen 
iodide the product is iodine or iodine chloride depending upon the 
ratio of the reactants.^" 

CcUr,S() 2 NCl 2 + 2111 C6H5SO2NH2 + 2 IC 1 

Sulfur is liberated from hydrogen sulfide and with hydrogen cyanide 
cyanogen chloride is formed. With ethanol ethyl hypochlorite is the 
primary product but this readily decomposes. 

CCH5SO2NCI2 + 2C2H5OH C0H5SO2NH2 + 2C2H5OCI 

C2H5OCI CH3CHO + HCl 

The dibromoamides show a similar behavior. 

Dichloramine T oxidizes hydrazobenzcne to azobenzene in chloro¬ 
form solution.'^*® When an attempt was made to use Dichloramino T 
as a “nitridizing agent’^ in liquid ammonia it was found that reaction 
with ammonia occurred at once. 

3C7H7SO2NCI2 + IONH3 3C7H7SO2NH2 + 2N2 + 6NH4CI 
When acetanilide and Dichloramine T are kept in chloroform at 20 ° 
for 5 hours a 95 % yield of chlorinated acetanilides results of which 
68 % is the p-chloroacetanilide.^^^ Similar results were obtained in 
other solvents. 

Since an aqueous solution of Chloramine T oxidizes a variety of 
inorganic and organic reducing agents this has been recommended for 
use in numerous analytical procedures. A 5 % solution may be em- 
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ployed as a substitute for chlorine water in detecting bromide and 
iodide ion, as a substitute for bleaching powder in the indophenol re¬ 
action, to replace hydrogen peroxide in the caffeine test and as the 
oxidizing agent in the indican test in urine. In quantitative analysis 
it is satisfactory for determining potentiometrically trivalent bis¬ 
muth and arsenic, bivalent tin and iron, ferrocyanide, sulfite, nitrite, 
and iodide ions, hydroquinone, quinhydrone, and hydrazine hydro¬ 
chloride. A solution may be standardized against arsenic trioxide and 
does not change appreciably in three months. The titrations are car¬ 
ried out in acid solution. Thiocyanate ion is oxidized quantitatively 
to cyanate and sulfate; hypophosphite to phosphite (24 hours^ stand¬ 
ing) ; and nitrous acid to nitric acid.®^ Of particular value is its sub¬ 
stitution for iodine solutions in determining sulfite in control tests 
in sulfite paper mills. The strength of sodium hydrosulfite solutions 
may also be determined.®®" In fact, since iodide ion is readily oxidized 
to free iodine by the Chloramine T in acid solution the latter can be 
employed in any iodine titration by first adding a little potassium 
iodide and starch to the solution."**^- 
The kinetics of the reactitm between hydrogen peroxide and an acid 
solution of Chloramine T have been investigated ®^ and found to be 
more complex than the stoichiometric reaction would indicate. The 
results obtained are best explained by the sequence of changes shown, 
the solution containing chlorine and hypochlorous acid in equilibrium 
amounts. The reaction between chlorine and hydrogen peroxide has 

P-CtHtSOsxXCI - +H+ P-C7H7SO2NHCI 

P-C7H7SO2NHCI + H2O P-C7H7SO2NH2 + HOCl 

P.C7H7SO2NHCI + n^ + C\- ^ P-C7H7SO2NH2 + CI2 
H2O2 + CI2 2H+ + 2 C 1 - + O2 

been investigated in some detail.®® 

A solution of Chloramine T or the corresponding bromine or iodine 
compound when added to a solution containing phenol and potassium 
iodide precipitates triiodophenol quantitatively.**’ The reaction is not 
so satisfactory with 1- and 2-naphthol or resorcinol although under 
well-defined conditions a 47% yield of triiodoresorcinol has been ob¬ 
tained. o-Nitrophenol may be mono- or diiodinated depending upon 
the amount of reagent used. Amines are readily iodinated in glacial 
acetic acid,®^ aniline going to triiodoaniline. A number of polyhy- 
droxyphenols which cannot be titrated give characteristic color re¬ 
actions with either Chloramine T or Halazone. 
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To investigate the oxidizing action of a sulfonchloroamide upon 
other compounds containing a methyl group sodium benzenechloro- 
amide and Halazone were chosen.'*" With toluene, m- and p-xylene, 
and o-nitrotoluene low yields (5-27%) of the aldehydes resulted when 
the oxidation was effected in dilute acetic acid solution with sodium 
benzenesulfonchloroamide. 2-Nitrotoluene-4-sulfonamide was more 
readily oxidized, 33 g. of aldehyde resulting from the oxidation of 
45 g. of the sulfonamide with 28 g. of the benzenesulfonchloroamide 
by refluxing in 900 ml. of water and 6 ml. of acetic acid for 32 hours. 
4-Nitrotoluene-2-sulfonamide gave the cyclic form of the aldehyde in 
smaller amount. Halazone in alkaline solution gave results much like 
these. Some 15 to 25% of the corresponding aldehyde was obtained 
from o- and p-toluencsulfonamide, the 2,4-disulfonamide, and the two 
nitrotoluenesulfonarnides mentioned previously. 

The decomposition of a-amino acids brought about by heating with 
Chloramine T is interesting because of the relation this may have 
to this compound’s germicidal action.^* 7 )-Toluenesulfonamide is 
precipitated and the acid is converted to an aldehyde with one less 
carbon. Tryptophane is an exception giving a violet-colored sub¬ 
stance of unknown nature, and asparagine undergoes further oxida¬ 
tion to the ketoaldehyde, isolated as the osazone. Glutamic acid, 
however, behaves normally giving /^-aldehydopropionic acid in 0.1 N 

H 2 NOCCH 2 CHNH 2 COOH H 2 NCOCOCHO 

sodium hydroxide at 20®. In 0.2 iV alkali at 35® ^-cyanopropionic 
acid is obtained. No satisfactory reaction mechanism seems to 
have been developed to explain the products obtained in these trans¬ 
formations. 

A reaction first reported by Nicolet and Willard has been the 
basis of several investigations. When ethyl sulfide is heated with 
Chloramine T in alcohol, sodium chloride is precipitated and a new 
sulfur-nitrogen bond established. Hydrolysis of the product yields 
ethyl sulfoxide and p-toluenesulfonamide. This is a general reaction 

C7H7S02NClNa + (C2H5)S ^ C7H7S02NS(C2H5)2 + NaCl 

of sulfides; the products from unsymmetrical sulfides, like the sulfox¬ 
ides, exist in optically active forms and hence the sulfur-nitrogen bond 
is of the semi-polar type. 

Bis- (^-chloroethyl) disulfide has been found to undergo cleavage 
at the sulfur-sulfur bond to give a nitrogen analog of a sulfinic acid 
as one product. Tertiary amines do not react with sulfonchloroam- 

(ClCH2CH2S)2+2C7H7S02NClNa ClCH2CH2S(NS02C7H7)2Na+? 
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ides but other trisubstitutcd hydrides of the elements of tliis periodic 
group do. Triethyl-, triphenyl-, and the tritolylphosphines in an¬ 
hydrous alcohol give the simple coupling product but in 95% alcohol 
one or more other compounds are formed. The product obtained from 

R 3 P + C 7 H 7 S 02 NClNa R 3 PNS 02 C 7 n 7 + NaCl 

triphenylphospliine also results when triphenylphosphine oxide and 
7 >-tolucncsulfonamide are heated together in benzene solution. The 
trisubstitutcd arsines apparently do not yield the simple coupling 

2(CoIl5)3P + 2C7ll7S02NClXa + *C7n7S02NH2 

[(CgH 5)3PNHS02C7H7]2NS02C7H7 + 2NaCl 
(m-C7H7)3P + p-C7H7S02NClNa + H 2 O 

(m-C 7 H 7 ) 3 P( 0 H)NHS 02 C 7 H 7 -p + NaCl 

product, R 3 ASNSO 2 C 7 H 7 , but arc converted into substances analogous 
to those obtained with phosphines in the presence of water, or at least 
only such compounds could be isolated.'^^ Diaryl tellurides resemble 
arsines rather than sulfides. Arsinic acids may be obtained by the 
action of Chloramine T on chloroarsines.**® 

The reaction of Chloramine T or the dichloroamide with phenyl- 
magnesium bromide is similar to that of nitrogen trichloride in that 
chlorobenzene is formed in both reactions. Methoxyethylmercuric 
chloride with Chloramine T gives an N-Hg compound which is 
claimed to have valuable germicidal properties. Presumably the 
reaction proceeds as follows. 

CH 30 C 2 H 4 HgCl + C7H7S02NClNa 

C 7 H 7 S 02 N(HgC 2 H 40 CH 3 )Cl + NaCl 

The behavior of the N-halosulfonamides toward olefins is appar¬ 
ently unique among haloamine derivatives.®^®'*^ Benzenesulfonmethyl- 
bromoamide ®^® reacts with propenylbenzene to give the two stereoiso¬ 
mers having the bromine adjacent to the ring. One of these was also 
prepared by the action of phosphorus pentabromide upon the benzene- 

C6H6CH=CHCH3 + C6H5S02NBrCH3 

CeHsCHBrCH (NCH 3 S 02 C 6 H 5 )CH 3 

sulfonamide of dl ephedrine. With Chloramine T propenylbenzene 
gave only a 15% yield of the expected addition product. The reac¬ 
tion of cinnamyl alcohol with the bromoamide proceeded through a 
disproportionation. 
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2C6H5CH=CHCH20H + 2C6H6S02NBrCH3 

C6H5CHBrCHBrCH20H + 

C6H5S02N(CH3)CH(C6H5)CH(CH20H)N(CH3)S02C6H6 

Allyl bromide appeared to give similar products although identifica¬ 
tion was incomplete. 

Styrene reacts with benzenesulfonmethylbromoamide in the same 
manner as does propenylbenzene. The structure of the product was 
determined by removal of hydrogen bromide, reduction, and hydrol¬ 
ysis to give )S-phenethylmethylamine and also by reduction with so¬ 
dium and amyl alcohol. 

Na 

C6H5CHBrCH2N(CH3)S02C6H5 —> 

liOH 

C6H5CH2CH2NHCH3 + C6H6S02Na + NaBr 

Kharasch and Priestley demonstrated that the addition was gen¬ 
eral for alkylbromosulfonamides since N-bromo-p-toluenesulfonyl and 
<o-toluene8ulfonyl derivatives of benzyl and phenethylamine gave the 
same reaction as the bromomethylamide. Further, they were able to 
substitute propylene, 2-methylpropene, and vinyl chloride for the 
styrene or propenylbenzene and still have reaction occur. 

The reaction of p-toluenesulfondibromoamide with styrene is 
particularly interesting because the positions taken by the bromine 
and nitrogen are reversed when compared with the product from the 
methylbromoamide. 

2CoH 6CH=CH2 + CoH5S02NBr2 

C6H5CH(NHS02C6H5)CH2Br + C6H6C2H2Br 

The action of alkali on the addition compound gave N-p-toluenesul- 
fonylstyrene imine. Various reagents cleaved this to give )3-phen- 
ethylamine derivatives, proving its structure. The benzyl carbon- 
nitrogen bond is always the point of attack in these reactions. 

Indene®^® reacts with p-toluenesulfondibromoamide in the same 
manner as does styrene and the addition product undergoes similar 
transformations. 

The reaction of a dihaloamide with an olefin in a solvent such as 
a phenol, alcohol, or fatty acid produces a mixture of products appar¬ 
ently because of partial solvolysis of the amide. For example, the 
addition of benzenesulfondichloroamide to a mixture of phenol and 
2-butene at —15® gives besides some chlorophenols about a 50% yield 
of 2-chloro-3-phenoxybutane and two stereoisomeric benzenesulfon- 
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chlorobutylamides.**® These lose hydrogen chloride to give the cis and 
trans derivatives of the butylene imine. Similar experiments using 

CaHsS02NCl2 ^ 

CH 3 CHC 1 CH(NHS 02 C 6 H 6 )CH 3 ^ CH 3 CHCHCH 3 

NSO2C6H5 

1-butene give, besides a phenoxychlorobutane, a chlorobutylamide and 
the imine derivative as before, whereas isobutylene reacts mostly by 
substitution giving methallyl chloride and higher boiling products. 

A solution of one of the butylenes in five to ten moles of a primary 
alcohol when treated with benzenesulfondichloroamide gives as high 
as a 95% yield of the y3-chlorobutyl alkyl ether. With less of the 
alcohol the formation of the yS-chlorobutylsulfonamides becomes im¬ 
portant. The percentage of butylene chloride formed is small, par¬ 
ticularly at low temperatures (—20°). 

Ethylene chlorohydrin and ethylene glycol give results analogous 
to those obtained with the simple alcohols.®^® 

The addition of benzenesulfondibromoamide to an alcohol solution 
of 1,3-butadiene produces a 3-alkoxy-4-bromo-l-butene in 50-70% 
yields. 

If a dichloroamide is added to a mixture of a fatty acid and an 
olefin in ether the reactions that occur are analogous to those taking 
place between alcohols, olefins, and the amide,®® chloro esters being 
formed. 

CeHsSOaNCla + RCOOH CeHsSOaNHCl + RCOOCl 

RCOOCl + R'CH=CHR" R'CHClCH(OOCR)R" 

The yields of esters are somewhat lower (27-40%) than of the ethers. 
Better results were reported when benzenesulfondibromoamide was 
used. 

Germicidal and Physiological Properties of Sulfonhaloamides. In 

1916 Dakin and co-workers ^ reported on a comprehensive investiga¬ 
tion of the bactericidal properties of thirty-nine sulfonchloroamides, 
three bromoamides, and some chlorinated proteins in water and in 
horse serum. Some of the sodium sulfonchloroamides were found to 
have greater effectiveness on a molar basis than does sodium hypo¬ 
chlorite. The presence of a halogen, a nitro group or an alkyl group 
in the aromatic nucleus reduces the effectiveness slightly. The sulfon- 
bromoamides are slightly inferior to the chloro compounds. Consid¬ 
ering both effectiveness and cheapness sodium p-toluenesulfonchloro- 
amide was chosen as most suitable for practical use,®®®'*" particularly 
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in the treatment of wounds. A paste of sodium stearate containing 
not over 1.5% of the Chloramine T was found to be highly satisfac¬ 
tory for keeping wounds sterile.®®^ The chief advantages in the use of 
Chloramine T over sodium hypochlorite solution are its lack of irri¬ 
tant action and the stability of its aqueous solutions wdiich has al¬ 
ready been remarked upon. Subsequently the value of the sulfon- 
cliloroamides as general disinfectants received much attention. Chlo¬ 
ramine T and particularly Halazone (p-dichl6rosulfonamidobcnzoic 
acid) were found useful in sterilizing small amounts of drinking 
water. The taste of the water is not affected and the sulfonamide 
liberated is non-toxic w^hen taken orally.''**^ Since on the basis of 
available chlorine ordinary chlorinated lime is twice as effective and 
cheaper than Halazone, the latter's stability in tablet form is its chief 
advantage. 

Chloramine T exhibits a selective action toward various microor¬ 
ganisms. It is effective toward Staph, aureus and B. coli in 2% and 
0.5% solutions respectively but much less so against B, pyocyaneus. 
From 12 to 64 hours’ exposure to a 1% solution w^as found necessary 
to kill anerobic spore-formers,®® the activity here being actually less 
than that of phenol. In the presence of blood serum the effectiveness 
of Chloramine T drops to about 10% of the value in aqueous solu¬ 
tions.®^ The germicidal value depends greatly upon the pH of the 
solution and upon the temperature.®^ For a comparison or review of 
various commercial chlorinated bactericides®® and for other miscel¬ 
laneous applications of Chloramine T as a disinfectant ®^ the volumi¬ 
nous original literature should be consulted. 

Although it shows little toxicity when taken orally in moderate 
amounts, Chloramine T is highly toxic when injected intravenously,®® 
depressing the central nervous system and producing pulmonary 
edema. When an attempt was made to treat pneumonia in dogs with 
a 1 to 10,000 solution they became worse and in well dogs a ‘^sterile 
pneumonia” was produced.®® 

At about the same time that Dakin and co-workers investigated the 
usefulness of Chloramine T in aqueous solution in the treatment of 
wounds they also found that p-toluenesulfondichloroamide. Dichlora¬ 
mine T, in eucalyptol or Chlorcosane, a chlorinated paraffin oil,®^ pos¬ 
sessed advantages over the aqueous hypochlorite solution then in use. 
The germicidal effect persisted for 18 to 24 hours and the solution dis¬ 
solved dead tissue but was not destructive to live tissue as is iodine. 
Chlorcosane dissolved enough of the dichloroamide to produce an 8.5 
to 10% solution which was comparatively stable. Aside from several 
discussions of the value of Dichloramine T solutions in wound treat- 
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ment only a few reports on its pharmaceutical properties have been 
found.®** 

Industrial Uses of Sulfonchloroamides. Aside from its use in the 

sterilizing of filters and dairy equipment and as a preservative 
which depend upon its germicidal action, Chloramine T has been sug¬ 
gested for a number of industrial applications, particularly in connec¬ 
tion with the processing of textiles. It is classed as a mild bleaching 
agent especially suitable for rayon and in the steeping process of 
bleaching crude cellulose.'^*^ It has also been advocated as a bleach¬ 
ing agent for dextrin used in the preparation of adhesives.^® Aside 
from its bleaching action the most interesting property of Chlora¬ 
mine T from the standpoint of textiles is its solubilizing action upon 
starch which is rendered useful for sizing. Chloramine T solutions 
have also been used in the desizing of cloth.'® In the presence of 
copper or of copper and of iron salts the strength of linen is appre¬ 
ciably decreased.'^** Sodium bcnzenesulfonchloroamide, Chloramine B, 
has been recommended as a substitute for the toluene derivative but 
has not come into general use. 

Analysis and Detection of Sulfonchloroamides. Since Chloramine T 
has been introduced into a variety of products for one reason or an¬ 
other its detection and quantitative determination are of some impor¬ 
tance. The “active chlorine** in a commercial product may be deter¬ 
mined by titrating with sodium arsenite using starch-potassium iodide 
paper or by adding potassium iodide and titration of the liberated 
iodine with thiosulfate.®^ The oxidation of a sulfonated indigo in acid 
solution has also been studied.®- To differentiate quantitatively be¬ 
tween the Chloramine T and sodium hypochlorite in a solution the 
hypochlorite is first decomposed by Iiydrogen peroxide with which the 
Chloramine T reacts only slowly.®® Qualitative distinctions between 
the sulfonchloramide and hypochlorites are numerous.®^ For exam¬ 
ple, manganese chloride turns brown with hypochlorite and not with 
Chloramine T; resorcinol gives a purple-red color with hypochlorite 
while a yellow to green color is produced by Chloramine T. 

Special procedures for detecting Chloramine T in milk and cream 
and in bread ®® have been described. 

Miscellaneous N-Substituted Sulfonamides 

Several classes of compounds are known in which a hydrogen of the 
sulfonamide group has been replaced by a substituent other than halo¬ 
gen, alkyl, or aryl. These include derivatives of hydroxylamine and 
hydrazine. 
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Derivatives of Hydroxylamine. The reaction of hydroxylamine 
with a sulfonyl chloride in alcohol solution gives the N-hydroxyam- 
ide which is also commonly referred to as a sulfonhydroxamic acid. 
Compounds of this type containing an amino or acylamino group 
in the para position have recently been found to exhibit therapeutic 
activity of the sulfanilamide type. 

The sulfonhydroxamic acids undergo a number of interesting reac¬ 
tions. Oxidation with ferric chloride, iodine, and other reagents®^® 
gives nitrous acid and the disubstituted hydroxylamine. Fuming nitric 
acid yields the trisulfonylamine oxide. 

2 C 6 H 5 SO 2 NHOH + 2FeCl3 + H 2 O 

(C 6 H 6 S 02 ) 2 N 0 H + HNO 2 + 2FeCl2 + 2HC1 
Hydrolysis with alkali rather surprisingly yields the sulfinate.®^*''^'®® 

2C6H5SO2NHOH + 4 NaOH 2 C 6 H 5 S 02 Na + Na 2 N 202 + 4H2O 

Hydrolysis with dilute acid on the other hand produces the sulfonic 
acid and hydroxylamine. However, aqueous potassium carbonate has 
been reported to give the disulfone, (ArS 02 ) 2 . 

The reaction of sulfanilhydroxamide with benzoyl chloride in so¬ 
dium bicarbonate solution or in pyridine gives the N^-benzoylsulfanil- 
amide.®®® It is not clear what was oxidized when the hydroxylamine 
residue was reduced. On the other hand, benzenesulfonhydroxamide 
reacts with acetic anhydride to give the N,0-diacetyl derivative.®'® 

In the presence of alkali, aldehydes react to give the sulfinate and 
the hydroxamic acid corresponding to the aldehyde.®® 

C6H5SO2NHOH + ECHO + NaOH ^ 

CeHsSOgNa + RC(NOH)OH + H2O 

Ketones undergo cleavage of a carbon-carbon bond and one of the 
products is again a hydroxamic acid.®^ 

The reaction of 0-benzylhydroxylamine with a sulfonyl halide gives 
the N-benzyloxy-amide ®^ which is stable toward alkali. It forms a 
nitroso compound that reacts with alkali with liberation of nitrogen. 
When an aqueous solution of sodium nitrite and a sulfinic acid salt is 
treated with acid the disulfonylhydroxylamine is formed.®^*^^®® 

2C6H6S02Na + NaN02 + 3HC1 (C6H6S02)2N0H + 3NaCl + N 2 O 

The dibenzenesulfonyl derivative has also been obtained from ben- 
zenesulfonamide by treatment with sodium nitrite and sulfuric acid.®* 
A disulfonyl compound reacts with alkali to yield the sodium sul¬ 
finate and sodium nitrite,®®® while with acid the products are the sul- 
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fonic acid and hydroxylamine.®^® Treatment with nitrous oxides,®®® 
nitrous acid,®^*’ a sulfonyl chloride, or a sulfinic acid ®^*^ forms the tri- 
sulfonylamine oxide. However, with benzoyl chloride the benzoate 
results normally. 

The trisulfonylamine oxides mentioned above have also been ob¬ 
tained from the sulfinic acids and fuming nitric acid or nitrogen tetrox- 
ide.®® With alkali the substituted amine oxide gives the salts of 
sulfinic and nitric acids ®^^ whereas with acid the sulfonic acid and 
hydroxylamine result. 

Derivatives of Hydrazine. The formation of sulfonhydrazides and 
their decomposition reaction to sulfinic acids have been described in 
the section on reactions of sulfonyl chlorides (p. 502). Several other 
characteristic reactions are known. Benzenesulfonhydrazide re¬ 
duces alcoholic silver nitrate and Fehling's solution. Iodine in alcohol 
gives phenyl disulfide as one product. Benzenesulfonazide is formed 
as a yellow oil when the hydrazide is treated with sodium nitrite and 
acetic acid. 

CtiHsSOaNHNHa + HNO2 CeHsSOgNs + 2H2O 

Decomposition of the hydrazide by refluxing with water or alcohol 
gives hydrazine and the sulfonic acid while hydrolysis of the azide by 
acid or alkali very slowly yields the sulfonic acid and hydrazoic acid. 
Reduction of the azide with zinc and acetic acid gives rise to ben- 
zenesulfonamide. 

The sulfonhydrazides react with aldehydes and ketones just as do 
other hydrazine derivatives except that the reaction seems to be 
slower. The sulfonhydrazones are generally solids of possible use in 
identification of carbonyl compounds. 

The reaction of an acyl halide leads to substitution on the second 
nitrogen. 

CeHsCOCl + C 6 H 6 SO 2 NHNH 2 C 6 H 5 CONHNHSO 2 C 6 H 5 + HCl 

Compounds of this type have been found to decompose in ethylene 
glycol at 160® in the presence of sodium carbonate to give the alde¬ 
hyde.®^ The decomposition does not give the aldehyde, however, when 
the acyl group is derived from p-nitrobenzoic, cinnamic, diphenylace- 
tic, or an ordinary aliphatic acid. The synthesis is useful for pyrimi¬ 
dine ®® and thiazole aldehydes and has also been applied to the 
synthesis of thyronine.^®® 

Nitroso and Nitrosulfonamides. The sulfonamides of aliphatic pri¬ 
mary amines ^®^ and of a-amino acids ^®® react with nitrous oxides or 
nitrous acid to give N-nitroso derivatives. Benzenesulfonmethylni- 
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trosoamide acts as a methylating agent toward phenols and converts 
morphine to codeine.^®^ 

The action of nitric acid on benzenesulfonamide or a benzenesul- 
fonalkylamide gives the corresponding N-nitro compound. The 
alkylnitroamides have also been prepared by the reaction of an alkyl 
iodide with the silver salt of a nitrosulfonamide.^‘’® Upon heating, 

C6H5S02N(N02)Ag + CH 3 I C6H5S02N(N02)CH3 + Agl 

benzenesulfonnitroamidc decomposes to give the sulfonic acid and 
nitrous oxide.^*^^ Reduction with stannous chloride results in recovery 
of the sulfonamide but hydrogen iodide yields the disulfide, and zinc 
in acetic acid produces a complex mixture which includes the sulfinic 
acid, ammonia, the sulfonhydrazide, and the disulfonhydroxamide.^^® 


SACCHARIN AND RELATED COMPOUNDS 

The discovery by Remsen and Fahlberg ^ that the benzoic sulfinide 
(benzoic sulfirnide, 2,3-dihydro-3-oxobenzisosulfonazole) obtained by 
them through the oxidation of o-ioluenesulfonamide has an intensely 
sweet taste led to the comprehensive investigation of the manufacture, 
the derivatives, the detection in many types of consumers^ goods, and 
the physiological action of this interesting compound. In addition nu¬ 
merous articles and even a book have been written on the utilization 
of the by-products (chiefly p-toluenesulfonyl chloride) obtained in its 
manufacture. Because the sweetening effect of saccharin, which is 
some five hundred times that of sucrose, makes possible its substitu¬ 
tion for sugar in a variety of products, laws controlling its sale and 
use have been passed in every civilized country. Although the legal 
status of saccharin cannot be dealt with here in adequate fashion 
other aspects of its production and use will be covered in some detail. 

Methods of Preparation. The most important methods for prepar¬ 
ing saccharin depend upon o-toluenesulfonamide as the starting ma¬ 
terial. Since the sulfonation of toluene (see p. 202) at best gives not 
more than 60% of the o-sulfonic acid or sulfonyl chloride it is neces¬ 
sary to separate this from the para isomer or to separate the mixture 
of sulfonamides. As McKie has shown,^ in the usual procedures par¬ 
tial separation occurs at each stage, the final product containing 90- 
93% ortho and the remainder para sulfonamide. Further separation 
may be brought about by extraction of the amide mixture with aqueous 
sodium carbonate, by solution in alkali and partial (70%) precipita¬ 
tion by acetic acid, or by recrystallizing from 50% alcohol. The acetic 
acid precipitation gives a 99.5% pure ortho amide but the loss is about 
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30%. The sodium carbonate extraction gives the best results, every¬ 
thing considered. A method that does not depend upon solubility 
consists in the oxidation of the mixture with a small amount of po¬ 
tassium permanganate.^ This oxidizes the para amide completely; 
90-94% of the ortho isomer is recovered together with from 5 to 9% 
of pure saccharin. In a thorough review of the saccharin industry 
Terlinck ^ describes a process for separating completely the ortho and 
para toluenesulfonic acids by precipitating the former as the barium 
salt, eliminating the necessity of separations in later steps. 

Remsen was led to investigate the oxidation of o-toluenesulfonamide 
because preliminary experiments using chromic acid mixtures^ had 
shown the ortho compound was practically unaffected when a mixture 
of the two isomers was oxidized. In the first permanganate oxidation ^ 
5 g. of o-benzoic sulfinide and 4 g. of potassium o-sulfobenzoate ® were 
obtained from 10 g. of ortho amide. The initial presence of one molec¬ 
ular equivalent of potassium or sodium hydroxide increases the 
yield of saccharin 10-15% and the permanganate needed is dimin¬ 
ished. The temperature is best kept below 60° to prevent hydrolysis 
of the product. 

Although the oxidation of o-toluenesulfonamide with chromic acid 
is slow in dilute acid,'^ in strong sulfuric acid ^ (over 50%^), particu¬ 
larly in the presence of iron, chromium, or manganese salts,® the reac¬ 
tion proceeds satisfactorily. Best results are obtained at 50-60° with 
70% sulfuric acid, the yield of saccharin approximating 90% of the 
theoretical amount. In an attempt to determine the mechanism of 
the chromic acid oxidation it has been carried out in acetic anhydride 
solution® at from —5 to 30°, In addition to acetylsaccharin and 
N-acetyl-o-toluenesulfonamide a diacetate believed to have one of 
the accompanying formulas was isolated. 


r VH2OCCH3 
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Another compound of unknown structure was also present in the 
mixture. 

The electrolytic oxidation of o-toluenesulfonamide is of practical 
value if the reaction is carried out in alkaline solution. In acid 
solution the yield is very poor while in 2 N sodium carbonate at 60° 
it reaches 75% of the theoretical amount- The yield is much less in 
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an ammonium sulfate-ammonium hydroxide mixture. Electrolytic 
oxidation using potassium permanganate as the oxygen carrier has 
been patented.^® A number of reviews of the manufacturing processes 
for saccharin have appeared in the literature.^* 

The observation by Noyes that oxidation of o-toluenesulfonamide 
with potassium ferricyanide in strongly alkaline solution gives not 
saccharin but o-sulfonamidobenzoic acid should be mentioned. Until 
this experiment the independent existence of this acid was doubted, 
and, since the salts of saccharin were hydrated they were believed to 
be salts of the acid rather than the compound with the ring structure. 
Noyes found the salts of the acid to be quite distinct from those of 
saccharin. 

Saccharin has been obtained, at least in the laboratory, by a num¬ 
ber of methods not directly involving o-toluenesulfonamide. In gen¬ 
eral, any compound having carbon, nitrogen, and sulfur atoms located 
in adjacent positions in the benzene ring can be converted to saccharin 
provided the sulfur and carbon are attached to the ring. o-Sulfon- 
amidobenzoic acid is readily dehydrated by brief heating^* at 155®, 
or better,^® at 114-116° for a long time; by the action of phosphorus 
oxychloride,^® and by the action of oleum below 40°. Esters of 
this acid, either by heating in water or alkali,give saccharin rather 
than the acid. 
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o-Cyanobenzenesulfonamide likewise yields the cyclic compound 
when refluxed with dilute sodium hydroxide. Bis-(o-carbamylphenyl) 
disulfide is oxidized by permanganate to saccharin. Saccharin also 
results from the action of ammonia upon the stable dichloride derived 
from o-sulfobenzoic acid or upon phenyl o-chlorosulfonylbenzoate,*^ 
and from the action of ammonia and chlorine upon methyl o-sulfino- 
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benzoate *** in alcohol. 
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carbonate in which it occurs commercially gradually lose carbon diox¬ 
ide.-® Although it ordinarily acts as a monobasic acid, yet when 
shaken in ether solution with solid sodium or potassium hydroxide 
two or three moles of the alkali react. Di- and tri-mercurated com¬ 
pounds have also been madc.-**^ 

Saccharin dissolves in thirty times its weight of water at 100° and 
in three hundred twenty-five parts at room temperature.®^^ The crys¬ 
tals arc triboluminescent.®^ 

Since Remsen and Fahlberg^ first reported that their benzoic sul- 
finide had a remarkably sweet taste this property has been the subject 
of many investigations. The flavor of saccharin is not exactly the 
same as that of sucrose. The sweetness varies from 200 to 700 times 
that of sucrose, depending upon the dilution; that is, the effective¬ 
ness is greater in more dilute solution. For example, 1.41 g. of the 
sodium salt in 1 kg. of water gives a solution equivalent in taste to a 
sucrose syrup of density 1.30 and 1.61 g. of such a solution is equiva¬ 
lent to 1 g. of sucrose while a liter of solution containing 0.055 g. of 
saccharin is equivalent in taste to about a 3^o sucrose solution.®^ This 
variation is more or less ’®" parallel wuth the variation in molar con¬ 
ductivity of the sodium salt on which the test was made; hence the 
taste has been ascribed to the anion. Although repression of the ioni¬ 
zation with sodium ions has been reported in one instance to decrease 
the sweet taste, other investigators have not agreed with this,®®** and 
since the taste persists in acid solution the anion alone can hardly be 
responsible. Incidentally, saccharin decreases the ^^sourness^^ of hy¬ 
drochloric acid to about the same extent that sucrose does.®®** It is 
further interesting to note that the relative sweetness increases with 
increasing concentration of alcohol in aqueous-alcohol solutions.®^ 
The sweetness of saccharin is also increased by the presence of an¬ 
other sweetening agent, dulcin.®® Thus a solution containing in 1 1. 
120 mg. of dulcin and 280 mg. of saccharin is equivalent to one con¬ 
taining 535 mg. of saccharin alone and the mixture was reported to 
have a more pleasant taste than the saccharin solution. Dulcin has 
a smaller sweetening action than saccharin when alone in solution. 
Dulcin and urea diminish the unpleasant aftertaste of saccharin.®®^ 

It has been claimed that one-half or more of the sucrose used in 
making up a sweetened foodstuff may be replaced by saccharin before 
the taste of the latter becomes noticeable.®® However, if the product 
contains organic acids and is boiled hydrolysis occurs to a sufficient 
extent to change the taste.*®® The use of saccharin in the preparation 
of various drugs has been discussed.*®*’ 
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Not only is saccharin used as a sweetening agent for those, such as 
diabetics, who need a low sugar diet but also in time of carbohydrate 
scarcity it may come into more general use. It has been reported 
that in Germany in 1917-1919 about 1000 tons of artificial sweeten¬ 
ing agents replaced some 200,000 tons of sugar. At about the same 
time it was recommended for use in Italy in order to save sugar for 
children, invalids, and soldiers. The utilization of fodder by an animal 
is increased by addition of saccharin, but the expense involved made 
* this impractical.^® This widespread use and contemplated use of sac¬ 
charin have led to many investigations upon its physiological action. 

There is apparently no case on record where a human illness has 
been ascribed to the use of saccharin in normal amounts. One nine- 
year-old boy who ate 200 saccharin tablets became seriously ill but 
promptly recovered.^^ In feeding experiments of men and animals,^® 
the latter experiments extending over several generations, no deleterious 
effects have become obvious. It has no effect upon diastatic action of 
saliva or upon peptic and tryptic digestion; the gastric secretion 
is increased or unaffected. The activity of vitamins is not changed.*® 
When administered with glucose it inhibits greatly the resulting hy- 
perglucemia.®® 

A few investigators have concluded that saccharin is not entirely 
harmless. Carlson and co-workers summarized their results by say¬ 
ing: ^‘Saccharin acting in the mouth decreases gastric appetite secre¬ 
tion, in the stomach it increases gastric secretion and decreases peptic 
digestion, in the small intestine it decreases absorption; acting on 
erythrocytes it decreases hemolysis. These reactions cannot be ex¬ 
plained by the osmotic factor. Saccharin in the blood, in proportion 
to its concentration, passes into the lymph, cerebrospinal fluid, saliva, 
tears and mammary secretion.Continuous and general use was not 
regarded as harmless. Heitler®- believed that it should not be used 
at all because of its depressant action upon the heart. In feeding dogs 
large amounts of saccharin over a period of 100 days the only effect 
was diffused hyperemia in the kidneys, lungs, myocardium, and liver 
which suggests that it is not entirely innocuous. It is excreted un¬ 
changed in the urine. 

Saccharin has been reported ®® to have a marked bactericidal action, 
greater than that of phenol, but this seems to be somewhat exagger¬ 
ated.®*® The phenylmercuric and o-hydroxyphenylmercuric salts 
have a marked inhibitory effect upon bacterial growth but this may be 
credited to the mercury part of the molecule. The method utilized in 
preparing these compounds is indicated by the equation. 
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psewdo-saccharin derivatives. 

Another analog of saccharin is the pscMdo-saccharin amide obtained 
by the action of aninionia u])on o-cyanobenzenesulfonyl chloride,-'"' 
from o-cyanobenzenesulfonamide by fusion, or by treatment with 
aqueous ammonia,’*^*’ and from pseudo-saccharin chloride or ethyl 
ether, and ammonia. 
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An interesting substance somewhat further removed from saccharin 
than the foregoing but which does possess a sweet taste is that obtained 
from amyl nitrite and o-aminobenzenesulfonainidc."’® From the elec¬ 
tronic standpoint the compound could have cither of the two structures 
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shown. That it does not contain the heterocyclic six-membered ring 
is evident from its lack of color, insolubility in ether, and instability 
toward heat. 

Saccharin Derivatives. Known derivatives of saccharin range from 
those in which a hydrogen has been replaced by an atom or group to 
compounds derived from naphthalene or biphenyl but which still con¬ 
tain the typical heterocyclic nucleus of the benzoic sulfinide. Saccha¬ 
rin derivatives obtained by replacing the imide hydrogen by various 
substituents have been mentioned under the reactions of saccharin. 
Those in which the benzene ring has been modified will now be con¬ 
sidered. 
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has a sweet taste/^^ but a number of acyl derivatives and ureas made 
from it do not,"^®^ including the disaccharin urea and saccharin-6-dul- 
cin. The N-methyl, -ethyl, and -phenyl derivatives of the nitro com¬ 
pound were prepared in the usual ways. 

In 6-methylsaccharin, obtained from the sulfonamidotoluic acid or 
the tolunitrile,^^*’^^^ the taste is not greatly different from that of sac¬ 
charin although a quantitative comparison is lacking. It is hydrolyzed 
by boiling with water to the sulfonamidotoluic acid and with potassium 
hypochlorite at 80® gives 4-aminotoluene-3-sulfonic acid. Since alka¬ 
line hydrolysis always yields the sulfonamide the reaction apparently 
proceeds without intermediate formation of the amide of the carboxyl 
group. It has been observed that N-chlorosaccharin with cold 
alkali and then acid yields N-chlorosulfonamidobenzoic acid. 

Unlike the dialkylbenzenesulfonamides, mesitylenesulfonamide oxi¬ 
dizes first at the methyl adjacent to the sulfonamide group.^^* The 
resulting 5,7-dimethylsaccharin was also prepared from 3,5-dimethyl- 
2 -chlorosulfonylbenzoyl chloride and ammonia.^^®*’ It differs from 
other saccharin derivatives in that hydrolysis with acid at a high 
temperature yields a sulfur-free product, mesitylenic acid, while fusion 
with sodium hydroxide gives this acid and some 2,4-dimethylbenzene- 
sulfonamide. 

6 -Hydroxysaccharin has been prepared from the amine through 
diazotization and hydrolysis. It has an intensely sweet taste, probably 
more pronounced than saccharin itself. The hydroxy compound has 
been coupled with diazotized 6-aminosaccharin; the resulting azo com¬ 
pound has lost its sw^eet taste. 

The 5- and 7-methoxysaccharins have been prepared from the 



S 
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cresyl ethers by the steps indicated. These substances have a bitter 
taste. 5,6-Dimethoxysaccharin has been obtained from homoveratrole 
by the oxidation method.^^® Neither this compound nor its sodium salt 
has a sweet taste. 
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The imide group is more strongly acidic than the carboxyl as shown 
by comparison of the conductivities of the isomeric methyl derivatives. 
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The structure of the N-methyl compound was shown by hydrolysis to 
methylaminc with concentrated hydrochloric acid at 150®. The di¬ 
methyl derivative and carboxamide also were prepared.^-^*^ Fusion of 
the saccharin-4-carboxylic acid with potassium hydroxide yields the 
3-hydroxyphthalic acid. 

The saccharin-5- and -6-carboxylic acids have been obtained 
in the usual manner by oxidation of compounds in wdiich the methyl 
and sulfonamide groups are adjacent. 7-Mcthylsaccharin-5-carbox- 
ylic acid has been similarly obtained from 4-sulfonamidomesitylenic 
acid.^^^ 

The three possible saccharin derivatives of naphthalene have been 
prepared; they all are bitter in taste but chemically are much like 
saccharin. They result from the action of ammonia and then aqueous 
sodium hydroxide upon the cyanonaphthalenesulfonyl chlorides.^^® 
The 2,3-compound was prepared from the acid dichloride. The 1,8- 


NH2 0 

C=N C—NH 



compound which is not a true saccharin derivative w^as also prepared 
and characterized. 

A number of interesting compounds containing two of the hetero¬ 
cyclic nuclei present in saccharin have been synthesized. Of the pos¬ 
sible “disaccharinsderived from benzene whose formulas are shown 
it was one time believed that all had been synthesized but further 
investigation has indicated that the supposed II is actually Ila and 
III is Ilia; there may therefore be some question as to the structures 
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of I and IV. None of these substances has a sweet taste. The ^^di- 
saccharin” obtained from 4,4'-dimethylbiphenyl was found to be 
tasteless. Synthesis was effected through oxidation of the 3,3'-disul- 
fonamide with potassium permanganate. 
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INTRODUCTION 

A lively interest in the chemistry of the sulfones has been in evi¬ 
dence during recent years. It has been generally assumed that the 
sulfur-oxygen bonds of these compounds are semi-polar and that con¬ 
sequently the sulfur is tetracovalent. This theory is in accord with 
the values of the parachor ^ for a variety of monosulfones but not for 
sulfonal and trional which exhibit a large negative anomaly. Deter¬ 
mination of the dipole moment values for methyl sulfone^ in the 
gaseous phase, and for ethyl sulfone,® phenyl sulfone,**’® and related 
compounds in solution indicates an approximately tetrahedral arrange¬ 
ment of the valence bonds which in turn implies that the sulfur-oxygen 
bonds are semi-polar. The dipole moment values are large, about 4.4 
Debye units for the alkyl sulfones and 5 for phenyl sulfone. That the 
oxygen is the negative end of the bond was demonstrated ® for sulfox¬ 
ides by measurements on para-substituted aryl compounds. There is 
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no reason to believe that this is not true for sulfones. Electron dif¬ 
fraction measurements on methyl sulfone also gave results that were 
best explained by the tetrahedral arrangement of the four valences. 

Two attempts have been made to obtain chemical evidence for the 
valence angle in aryl sulfones. Maclean and Adams ^ prepared bis- 
(aminomesityl) sulfone but could not resolve it. Resolution might be 
IX)ssible if the carbon-sulfur bonds approximated the tetrahedral angle. 
On the other hand Liittringhaus and Buchholz ® in a study of the ring 
closure reaction of compounds having the general formula HOCgH 4 - 
S 02 C 6 H 40 (CH 2 )wBr found that the cyclic product resulted even when 
n = 5. This indicated that the two carbon-sulfur bonds might form 
an angle as small as 75° and not larger than 90°, compared with 112° 
for the sulfides. The only alternative was to assume the bonds had a 
small deformation energy. Thus far the evidence indicates, then, that 
in sulfones there exists a readily deformable approximately tetrahedral 
arrangement of valence bonds. 

The electron diffraction measurements of Lister and Sutton ^ are 
incompatible with the theory that the sulfur-oxygen bonds in methyl 
sulfone are semi-polar and that sulfur is tetracovalent in this com¬ 
pound. The sulfur-oxygen bond length was found to be 1.44 =b 0.03 
which is even less than the calculated value for a double bond and 
near that of a triple bond. A triple bond would, however, not be in 
accord with the dipole moment measurements since the moment of the 
sulfur-oxygen triple bond should be very small. From the standpoint 
of the electron structure of the sulfur atom its existence in the hexa- 
covalent state in sulfones is not unreasonable, particularly since sulfur 
hexafluoride is known. On the other hand, hexavalent sulfur would 
not be expected to be tetrahedral. It may be concluded, therefore, 
that the nature of the sulfur-oxygen bonds in sulfones is uncertain. 

It should be further mentioned that a sulfone of the structure 
R 2 C=S 02 , containing a carbon-sulfur double bond has not been pre¬ 
pared. It was suggested that in the reaction of sulfur dioxide with 
diphenyldiazomethane such a substance may be an intermediate, but 
it was not isolated. 

(C6H6)2CN2 + SO2 [(C 6 Hfi) 2 CS 02 ] (C6Hs)2CS02S0 

Lo-I 

(C 6 H 6 ) 2 C 0 + fSzOa] 

When 3,5-dibromo-4-hydroxybenzenesulfonyl chloride is treated in 
acetone solution with sodium carbonate or potassium acetate there is 
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formed an intermediate yellow product which may be a quinoidal sul- 
fone, but here again isolation was not possible.^^ 


OH 

Bi/NBr 


SOaCI 


• o • 

II 

Br/\Br 


SO2 J 


colorless dimer 


Several other problems in sulfone chemistry are closely related to 
the valence behavior of sulfur. It has been observed,for example, 
that methyl sulfone in alkaline deuterium oxide gradually exchanges 
its hydrogen for deuterium. This could occur through enolization and 
formation of a carbon-sulfur double bond or through direct ionization 
of the hydrogen. The same question arises in all instances where a 
sulfone group activates an adjacent hydrogen and facilitates a halo- 
genation, condensation, or racemization reaction. Examples of these 
changes will be described later. 

One of the recent developments in sulfone chemistry that is of more 
than usual interest has come from the investigation of the substances 
formed from olefinic compounds and sulfur dioxide. Simple olefins 
yield polymers and dienes give also cyclic unsaturated sulfones. These 
reactions are discussed in detail in a later section. 


SIMPLE MONOSULFONES AND THEIR HALOGEN AND NITRO 

DERIVATIVES 

In this section the alkyl, alkyl aryl, and aryl sulfones will be de¬ 
scribed. Sulfones containing other substituents and compounds con¬ 
taining two or more sulfone groups are taken up in later sections. 

Method.s of Preparation 

Sulfones have been synthesized by five methods that have wide ap¬ 
plication. In addition, a number of miscellaneous reactions have been 
of value in particular instances. Methyl sulfone has been isolated in 
minute amounts from natural sources. From one ton of cattle blood 
the amount obtained was 3.5 g. and from 1000 kg. of adrenal glands 
only 186 mg. was separated.^^ 

Oxidation of Sulfides and Sulfoxides. Sulfones are readily prepared 
by the action of a variety of oxidizing agents upon the corresponding 
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Compound Oxidized 

TABLE I 

Reagent and 
Reference 

M.P. of 
Sulfone, °C. 

Reaction Data 

A. 

Alkyl arid Aralkyl Sulfoyies 


(CH3)2S 

HNO 3 ^ 

109 (b.p. 238) 


CHaSCjHs 

HNO 3 2 

36 


(C2H6)2S 

KMn04 

HNOa^ 

70-71 (b.p. 248) 



KMn04 " 
NaOCP 


Reaction slow in 


H202« 


alk. sol. 

Acetic acid sol. 


Electrolysis ’ 


Pt anode, acid 

(C2H6)2S0 

HNO 3 1 


sol. 

71 -C 3 H 7 SC 2 II 6 

KMn04 " 

25 (b.p. 142 


(n-C3H7)2S 

NaOCl * 

[23 mm.]) 

Best results in 

(w-C3H7)2SO 

KMn04 

CI 2 + H 2 O 8 

29-30 

0.2 N NaOH 

(i8O.C3H7)2S0 

KMn04 * 

36 


(?1--C4H9)2S 

IINO 3 ® 

43.5 


n-C4H9SC2H6 

H202« 

50-50.5 


(iso-C4H9)2SO 

KMn04 * 

17 (b.p. 265) 


(iso-C 5 Hii) 2 SO 

KMn04 2 

31 (b.p. 295) 


(act-C6Hii)2SO 

KMn04 “ 

29-30 

Acetic acid sol. 

iso-C6niiSOC2H5 

KMn04 2 

13.5 (b.p. 270) 


(n-C7Hl5)2S 

12 

80 


(n-C8Hi7)2S 

HN03+KMn04 

8 76 


n-C8Hi7SC2H6 


68 


n-Ci2ll26SC2H8 

KMn 04 “ 

78.5 

Acetic acid sol. 

C 16 H 33 SC 21 I 5 

KMn04 

88 


(C1CH2)2S 

(C6H6C0)202 

70.5-72 

100% yield in 

C 1 CH 2 SC 2 H 6 

CeHsCOaH 

33 (b.p. 128 

CHCI 3 at 10 - 
15° 

80% yield 

ClCH2Cn2SC2H6 

H 2 O 288 

[14 mm.j) 
(B.p. 120-122 


(CH3CHC1)2S 

(C6H6C0)202 « 

[4 mm.j) 
78-80 


(C1CH2CH2)2S 

(C6H6C0)202 

55-56 


(C1CH2CH2)2S0 

(C6ll6C0)202 » 



C 1 CH 2 CH 2 CH 2 SC 2 H 5 

H202®« 

(B.p. 160-163 


(C1CH2CH2CH2)2S 

H 2 O 2 , etc.«* 

[7 mm.]) 
65-^6 


(BrCH2CH2)2S 

(C6H5C0)20 

111-112.5 


BrCH2CH2CH2SCH3 

KMn04 1 " 

34 (b.p. 156 

Water solution 



[158 mm.]) 
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TABLE I (Continued) 



Reagent and 

M.P. of 


Compound Oxidized 

Reference 

Sulfone, ®C. 

Reaction Data 

A, Alkyl and Aralkyl Sulfones (Continued) 


(C6H5CH2)2S 

H 2 O 2 *’ 

151 

Acetic acid 


(C6H6C0)20 « 
Cr03“ 

149.5>151 

Chloroform sol. 

(C6H6CH2)2S0 

KMn04 

H 2 O 2 



C«H6CH2SCH(CH3)CH(CH3)2 KMn04‘» 

68-59 


C 6 H 6 CH 2 SC 10 H 17 

KMn04 “ 

127 

Sulfide from 




camphene 

[C6H6(CH8)CH]2S 

H202“ 

135 


[C(vH6(C2H6)CH]2SO 

02(?) « 

60 


(C»H6CH2CH2)2S 

H202«^ 

101 

Acetic acid sol. 

(C6H6CH2CH2CH2)2S 

H202‘^ 

117 


p-N02C6H4CH2SC4Hrn 

CrOa" 

139.5 

50% yield 

p-N02CflH4CH2SC6Hii-iso 

CrOs 

117 

76% yield 

(p.CH3C6H4CH2)2S 

KMn04 “ 

197 



B. Alkyl Aryl Sulfones 


C 6 H 6 SC 2 H 6 

KMn04 *• “ 

42 


CfiUsSCsHT-n 

H202*^^- ^ 

44 ] 


C6H6SC(CH8)3 

H 2 O 2 

98-99 


CeHeSCeHu-n 

C 6 H 5 SC 5 H 1 i-iso 

H 2 O 2 ® 

H 2 O 2 “■ “ 

31-32 

35.5-36.6 

Acetic acid sol 

C6H6SCH(C2H6)2 

H202“ 

46-47 


C6H6SC(CH3)2C2Hb 

H 2 O 2 « 

29-30,72-73 J 


CeHeSCioHig (menthyl) 

KMn04 “ 

Oil 


CftHfiSCHzCHaCeHB 

KMn04 « 

58 


CelifiSCFs 

CrOs etc.” 

(B.p.203-205) 


C(dl6SCH2CH2Cl 

H 2 O 2 ®® 

62 (b.p. 168- 




174 [7 mm.l) 


C 6 H 6 SCH 2 CH 2 CH 2 CI 

H 2 O 2 

23-24, 26 


P-CIC 6 H 4 SCF 3 

CrOs, etc.” 

65-56 


0 -CIC 6 H 4 SCF 3 

CrOs, etc.” 

(B.p. 120-123 




[17 mm.]) 


2,5-Cl2C6H3SCF3 

CrOs, etc.” 

60 


2,4-Cl2C6H3SCF3 

CrOs, etc.” 

(B.p. 128-130 




[12 mm.]) 


p-BrC«H4SCH3 

KMn04 ”• “ 
H 202 “ 

H 202 “ 

102.6-103 


'P-BrC6H4SC2H6 

66-67 


2 >-BrC 6 H 4 SC 3 H 7 -n 

H202®« 

62-53 


p-BrC6H4SC3H7-iso 

H202“ 

66-67 


2>-BrC6H4SC4H9-n 

H202“ 

61 


p.BrC6H4SC4H»-iso 

H202“ 

49 


j>-BrC6H4SC6Hi8-7i 

H202“ 

49 
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TABLE I (Continued) 

Reagent and M.P. of 

Compound Oxidized Reference Sulfone, ®C. Reaction Data 


B. Alkyl Aryl Sulfones (Continued) 


p.BrC6H4SCH2C6HB 

II 202 «« 

159 


p-BrC6U4SCH2CH2C6HB 

H 202 

86-87 


3,4-Br2C6H3SCH3 

H 202 « 

101 


0 .IC 6 H 4 SCH 3 

II 202 “ 

106-107 


P.IC 6 H 4 SC 2 H 6 

CrOs^ 

83 


C6Tl6SC(CH3)2CH2N02 

CrOs, H 2 O 2 

89-90 

[Acetic acid sol. 

C6H5SC(CH3)2CH(N02)CH3 

CrOs, H 2 O 2 ^ 

100-102 

C 6 H 6 SCH 2 C 6 H 4 N 02 -P 

Cr03 

209.5 

88% yield 

0-N02C6n4SCH3 

H 2 O 2 

106 



CrOa “ 

104-105 

65% 

o-N02C6H4SC3H7-n 

CrOs^ 

50 

86% 

P-NO 2 C 6 H 4 SCH 3 

H202^ 

141 

Acetic acid sol. 


Cr03“ 

142.5 

84% yield 

/)-N02C6H4SC2n5 

CrOs 

138.5 

76% 

p-N02C6H4SC3H7-n 

CrOa« 

114 

86% 

p-N02C6n4SC3H7-iso 

CrOa “ 

115.3 

86% 

?)-N02C6H4SC4H9-n 

CrOs« 

56.4 

70% 

p-N02C6n4SC4H9-iso 

CrOa" 

73 

87% 

p-N02C6H4SCBHii-iso 

CrOa " 

62.5 

70% 

P-N 02 C 6 H 4 SCH 2 C 6 HB 

CrOa" 

172 

97% 

7«-N O 2 C 6 II 4 SCF 3 

Various 

(B.p. 146-148 
111 mm.]) 


P.N 02 C 6 H 4 SCF 3 

Various 

85-86 


P-N 02 C 6 H 4 SCH 2 CH 2 C 1 

KMn04 

128 


2,4-C1(N02)C6H3SCF3 

Various ^ 

(B.p. 170-172 
[17 mm.j) 


2,4-01 (N02)C6H3S0CF3 

CrOa, etc-’* 

46 


2,4,6-Cl2(N02)C6H2S0CF3 

CrOa, etc.’* 

76 


3,4,6-Cl2(N02)C6H2S0CF3 

CrOs, etc.’* 

72-73 


2,5,4-Cl2(N02)C6H2S0CF3 

CrOa, etc.** 

60 


2,4-(N02)2C6H3SCH3 

CrOa" 

KMn 04 

184 

189.5 

Acetic acid sol. 

2,4-(N02)2C6H3SC2H6 

KMn 04 “ 

160 


2,4.(N02)2C6H3SC3ll7“n 

KMn04 “ 

127.5 

50% excess of 
reagent in 

H 2 O added to 
in 

2,4-(N02)2C6H3SC3H7-iso 

KMn04 “ 

140.6 

2,4.(N02)2C6H3SC4H9-7l 

KMn04 “ 

92 

2,4-(N02)2C6H3SC4Hriso 

KUuOi w 

105.5 

2,4.(N02)2C6H3SC6Hii-n 

KMn04 

83 

^ APin 

2,4-(N02)2C6H3SC6Hn.iso 

KMn04 ^ 

95 

Hvwl/lC' 211./1LI* 

The yields are 
good. The 
m.p.s. are 
i corrected. 

2,4-(N02)2C6H3SC6Hi3-n 

KMn 04 

97 

2,4.(N02)2C6H8SC7Hi6-n 

KMnOi 

101 

2,4.(N02)2C6H3SC8Hi7-n 

KMn04 “ 

98 

2,4-(N02)2C6H3SC9Hi9-n 

KMn 04 » 

92 

2,4-(N02)2C6H3SCH2C6Hb 

KMn 04 

CrOa" 

182.5 

177 ^ 
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TABLE I {Continued) 

Reagent and M.P. of 

Compound Oxidized Reference Sulfone, °C. Reaction Data 


B. Alkyl Aryl Sulfones {Continued) 


2,4.(N02)2C6ll3SCIT2CIl2C6ri5 

KMn 04 “ 

133.4 


2.4-(N02)2C6H3SCH(Cll3)C6H5 KMn04 ” 

161 


p-CH3C6H4SCn3 

1I202 **•" 

89 

Acetic acid sol. 

P-CH 3 C 6 H 4 SC 2 HB 

KMn04 

55-56 


p-CH3C6H4SC3ll7-n 

H 2 O 2 



/>-CIl3C6H4SC4H9-n 

H 2 O 2 

(B.p. 175-177 
[4 mm.]) 

Acetic acid sol. 

P-C113C6I14SC112C112C1 

ri202« 

KMn04 « 

78-78.5 

71 


p-CIIgCelLSCFa 

CrOs, etcJ^ 

34-35 


3,4-Br(CH3)C6H3SCIl3 

lh02 

101 


W-CF3C6H4SCF3 

CrOs, etcJ^ 

B.p. 93 (20 mm.) 

2,4-N02(CH3)C.H3S0CF3 

CrOs, etc."2 

56 


2,4,5-CI(N02)(CH3)C6H2S0CF3 CrOa. etc.^^ 

69 


4,6,2-01 (NO 2 ) (CH3)C6H2S0CF3 

CrOa, etc."2 

59 


2,4,0-(CH3)3C6H2SCH2CH2C1 

KMn04 

C. Aryl Sulfones 

60.5 

In MgS04 sol. 

( 0 , 115)28 

HNO 3 

128 (b.p. 379, 
corr.) 



H 2 O 2 

CrOa 


90% acetic acid 
sol. 


(C,H6C0)202 “ 
Electrolysis ** 


Chloroform sol. 

(C,H5)2S0 

Cl2^ 


Acetic acid sol. 


(C6H5C0)202 


100% yield 

(4-C1C6H4)2S 

H 2 O 2 

148 


(4-BrC6H4)2S 

KMn 04 ^ 

172 


4-IC6H4SC6H5 

CrOa 

141 


2 .NO 2 C 6 H 4 SC 6 H 6 

KMn04 37 

H 2 O 2 

145 


4,2-C1(N02)C6H3SC6H5 

H 2 O 2 

121 


5,2-01 (N02)C6H3SC6H5 

76 

186-187 


4 -NO 2 C 6 H 4 SC 6 H 6 

Cr03« 

142 

88% yield 

4,2-Cl(N02)C6H3SC6H3Cl2-2,5 

H202^« 

131 


(2-N02C6H4)2S 

HNOs®® 

CrOa** 



(4-N02C6H4)2S 

KMn04 ** 

282 

Dil. sulfuric 
acid sol. 

2,4-(N02)2C6H3SC6H6 

KMn04 “ 

161 

Acetic acid sol. 

4,2-C1(N02)C6H3SC6H3(N02)- 

01-3,4 

KN03^* 

162 

In H 2 SO 4 sol. 
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TABLE I (Continued) 



Reagent and 

M.P. of 


Compound Oxidized 

Reference 

Sulfone, ®C. 

Reaction Data 

C. 

Aryl Sulfones (Continued) 


[2,4-(N02)2C6Hs]2S 

HNO 3 

240-241 

Reaction at 




120 •=* 


Cr03« 


Acetic acid sol. 

[2,4,6-(N02)3C8H2]2S 

CrOa in HNO 3 

307 


■P-CH 3 C 6 H 4 SC 6 H 6 

KMn 04 or CrOs 

*124.5 


p-CIl3C6ll4ftC6H3(N02)Cl-4,2 

H 2 O 2 

125 


7>-CH3C6ll6SC6ll3(N02)2-2,4 

KMn04 “ 

189.5 

Acetic acid sol. 

p.CH3CfiH4SC6H3(N02)Cl-2,4 

H 2 O 2 

124 


P-CH3C6H4SC6H3(N02)CI-2,5 

H 2 O 2 

189 


4,2-(N02) (CH3)C6ll3SC6ll6 

KMri04« 

104 

Acetic acid 

(0-CU3C6ll4)2S 

KMn04« 

134-135 

Acetic acid 

(m-CH3C6H4)2S 

KMn04 “ 

94 

40% acetic acid 

0>.CH3C6H4)2S 

KMn04 

158(b.p. 405) 


(P-C6H5C6H4)2S 

KMn04 



/).C6n6C6H4SC6H3(N02)2-2,4 

KMn04 “ 

170 


( 1 - 010117)28 

CrOs “ 

187 

In acetic acid 

1 -C 10 H 7 SC 6 H 6 

Cr03“ 

99.5-100.5 

solution 

(2-CioH7)2S 

CrO .3 

177 


2 -C 10 H 7 SC 6 HB 

CrOs “ 

115-116 


2-Cion7SCioH7-l 

CrOg*® 

122.5-123 



1 Saytzefr, Ann., 144, 148 (1867); see also Ann., 1S9, 354 (1866). 

2 Beckmann, J. prakt. Chem., [2) 17, 440 (1878). 

3 V. Oefelc, .Inn., 127, 370 (1863); 182, 87 (1864). 

* Wood and Travis, J. Am. Chem. Soc., 50, 1226 (1928). 
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*Pummerer, Her., 43, 1407 (1910). 
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12 Winssinger, Jahresbericht, 1281 (1887). 

M Levin, J. prakt. Chem., [2] 118, 282 (1928); 119, 211 (1928); 127, 77 (1930). 

Schneider, Ann., 876, 239 (1910). 
w Posner. Ber., 88, 651 (1905). 
wotto and LUders, Ber., 18, 1284 (1880). 

17 Smytho, J. Chem. Soc., 101, 2079 (1912); see also Hinshbro, Ber., 41, 2838 (1908). 

18 Otto, Her., 18, 1275 (1880). 

18 Zincke and Frohneberg, Ber., 48, 848 (1910). 

28StenhoU8e, Ann., 140, 290 (1866). 

21 Kekul4 and Szuch, Z. Chem., 44 (1868). 
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23 Bourgeois, Ber., 28, 2323 (1895). 

24 Otto, Ber., 12, 1177 (1879). 
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27 Gabriel and Deutsch, Ber., IS, 387 (1880). 
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*• Fichter and Sjftstedt, Bcr., 43, 3429 (1910), 
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32 BourReois and Abraham, 80, 416 (1911). 
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sulfides or sulfoxides. The reagents most commonly employed are 
concentrated or fuming nitric acid, potassium permanganate, hypo- 
chlorous acid or sodium hypochlorite, chromic acid, and hydrogen 
peroxide. The oxidation frequently stops at the sulfoxide stage when 
nitric acid is used. Hydrogen peroxide in acetic acid is to be highly 
recommended because the yields are high, the final product is easy to 
isolate, and groups other than the sulfide or sulfoxide are rarely at¬ 
tacked. Chromic acid and potassium permanganate oxidations are 
usually effected in acetic acid-water mixtures. 
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In Tabic I are listed the simple alkyl, alkyl aryl, and aryl sulfones 
together with their halogen and nitro derivatives which have been 
prepared by oxidation methods. Sulfones containing other substituents 
are discussed in later sections. 

Alkylation and Arylation of Sulfinates. A second method for pre¬ 
paring sulfones which has wide application involves the reaction of an 
alkali or silver sulfinate with an alkyl halide or, rarely, an alkyl potas¬ 
sium sulfate. Halogen compounds as diverse as methyl iodide, tert- 
amyl bromide, and triphenylmethyl chloride have been used success¬ 
fully. Aryl halides containing one or more nitro groups ortho or para 
to the halogen are also sufficiently reactive to give fair yields of sul¬ 
fones. When two halogens are attached to the same carbon as in 
methylene iodide only one of them is replaceable by a sulfone group. 
Any further reaction that may occur results in oxidation of the sul¬ 
finate. 

CeHsSOaNa + CH2ISO2C6H5 + H2O 

C6H5SO3H + Nal + CH3SO2C6H5 

Chloroform does not react while benzotrichloridc gives a monosulfone 
in small yield. The trichloroethanes yield disulfones; their behavior 
is discussed under y-disulfoncs (see p. 743 ). 

CgHsCCU + 2C6H5S02Na + H 2 O 

CGH5CH2SO2C6H5 + 2 HC 1 + NaCl + CeHsSOaNa 

The use of halogen derivatives of aliphatic oxygen and nitrogen-con¬ 
taining compounds is described in later sections. With these limita¬ 
tions Table II contains data for the sulfones that have been prepared 
by alkylation or arylation of sulfinates. 

Closely related to the preparations of Table II C, is the reaction 
of an alkali sulfinate with an o-dinitro compound.^® 

f^N02 f^NOa 

+ ArS02Na + NaN02 

The sulfones made by this reaction are listed in Table III. 
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TABLE II 



Halide or Sulfate 

M.P. of 


Sulfinate 

and Reference 

Sulfone, ‘^C. 

Reaction Notes 


A. Alkyl Sulfones 


C 2 H 6 S 02 Na 

CaHfiBr« 

73-74 



p-N 02 C 6 H 4 CH 2 Br«« 

133-134 

In alcohol, 24 hrs., 




reflux 

(CH 3 ) 3 CS 02 Ag 

CH 31 

78-79 


C 6 H 6 CH 2 S 02 Na 

CHal^ 

127 

In water sol. 


CallsI' 

84 



CeHgCHaCl * 

150 

In alcohol sol. 


B. Aryl Alkyl and Aralkyl Sulfones 


CHaSOaNa 

2,4-(N02)2C6H3C1 

187 

1 In aqueous alcohol 

CaHsSOaNa 

2,4-(N02)2C6H3C1 

157 

1 sol. 

CeHsCHaCHaSOaNa 

2,4.(N02)2C6H3C1 ^ 

131 

Alcohol sol. 

CeHsSOaNa 

CHal* 

88 

In alcohol sol. at 




100 ° 


CH 3 KSO 4 « 


At 120-130° in 




water sol. 


CaHfiBr» 

41 (b.p. 300°) 



n-CsHyBr ^ 

44 



iso-CalLBr * 

< - 10 



(CH3)2CBrCH2CH3 

70 

In alcohol sol. 


iso-C6HiiKS04 ® 

37 

In H 2 O, 150° 


CIIa—CIICHzBr’ 

Oil 



CICH 2 NO 2 


Poor yield 


CeHsCHaCl « 

146-146.5 

In 100% alcohol 


0 -NO 2 C 6 H 4 CH 2 CI 

113 

Alcohol sol. 


7n-N02C6H4CH2Cl 

163 



P-NO 2 C 6 II 4 CH 2 CI 30 

207 



P-NCC 6 H 4 CH 2 CI31 

204.5 

In alcohol sol. 


(C6H6)3CC1 

175-176 

In ether sol. 


(C«H6)2(p^2NC<JI«)- 

167-168 



CC124 




CH 2 CI 2 

52-53 

In alcohol sol.; one 




Cl reacts 


CHsBra » 

46-48 

In alcohol sol.; one 




Br reacts 


CH 2 I 2 » 

64.5 

In alcohol sol.; one 




I reacts 


CH 3 CHCI 2 « 

52 

In alcohol, 150- 




160°; one Cl re¬ 




acts; yield small 


CeHsCHClz« 


Yield small 


CeHaCCla 

147 

C 6 H 6 CH 2 SO 2 C 6 H 5 


is formed 

162.5-163.6 In alcohol, 100%- 
one Cl reacts 


p-NCC6H4CHCl2“ 
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TABLE II (Continued) 



Halide or Sulfate 

M.P. of 


Sulfinate 

and Reference 

Sulfone, 

Reaction Notes 

B. Aryl Alkyl and Aralkyl Sulfones (Continued) 

4-FC6H4S02Na 

P-NO 2 C 6 H 4 CH 2 CI 

185 

In water-alcohol 




mixture 

4-ClC6H4S02Na 

C1131 « 

67-58, 96 



C2H6Br 27 

(260-261?) 

In hot alcohol, 14 


iso-CsHTBr ^ 

(226-227?) 

to 20 hrs. 


C 6 H 6 CH 2 CI 27 

257-258 



P- 02 NC 6 H 4 CH 2 C 1 

162 



7n-02NC6H4CH2Cl 

179 



o-02NC«H4CU2C1 » 

137 

In boiling alcohol 


P-NCC 6 II 4 CH 2 CP 1 

148.5 

sol. 

2,5-Cl2C6H3S02Na 

CH 3 I 

88 


p-BrC6n4S02Na 

P- 02 NC 6 H 4 CH 2 C 1 

195 



m-02NC6H4CH2Cl “ 

182 



0 - 02 NC 6 H 4 CH 2 CI ao 

137 


o-IC6H4S02Na 

CII 3 I « 

109 


p-IC6H4S02Na 

P-O 2 NC 6 H 4 CH 2 CI30 

223.5 



m-02NC6H4CH2Cl ^o 

218 

In boiling alcohol 




sol. 


0 -O 2 NC 6 H 4 CH 2 CI30 

129 


2-02NC6H4S02Ag 

CH 3 I 

102 


3-02NC6H4S02Na 

CeHsCHaCl 3o. 46 .47 

160, 151-162 

In alcohol sol. 


P-O 2 NC 6 H 4 CH 2 CI 30. 46 

192, 180-181 



m-02NC6H4CH2Cl * 0 .46 

171, 194^195 

In boiling alcohol 




sol. 


O-O 2 NC 6 H 4 CH 2 CI 30. 46 

184,192-193 


4^2NC6H4S02Ag 

CH 3 I 

141 


2 , 4 . 02 N(Cl)C 6 H 3 S 02 Ag CH 3 I =«» 

143 


2-CH3C6H4S02Na 

CHsI* 

Yellow oil 

In alcohol at 100° 


C2H5Br3 

Yellow oil 

In alcohol for 20 




hrs. 


n-CgllrBr » 

Oil 



iso-CsHrBr * 

Oil 



n-C4H9Br « 

Oil 



iso-C4H9Br ® 

Oil 



n-CsHiiBr ® 

Yellow- 




brown oil 

^ In alcohol sol. 


sec-CeHisBr ® 

Oil 



n-Ci8H37l » 

OS'* 


p-CH3C6H4S02Na 

CH 3 I® 

86-87 


P-CH 3 C 6 H 4 SO 2 K 

CH 3 KSO 4 ® 


In water sol. 

p-CH8C6H4S02Na 

C2H6Br 3 

66 

In alcohol sol. 


n-C3H7Br « 

53 



n-C3H7NaS04'' 


In water, 120-130° 


n-Ci2H26NaS04 3® 


In water sol. 


CH 2 ==CHCH 2 Br» 

52-53 

Alcohol sol. 
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TABLE II (Continued) 



Halide or Sulfate 

M.P. of 


Sulfinate 

and Reference 

Sulfone, °C. 

Reaction Notes 

B. Aryl Alkyl and Aralkyl Sulfones (Continued) 


W-O 2 NC 6 H 4 CH 2 CI« 

162 



O-O 2 NC 6 II 4 CH 2 CI 30. 46 

182, 131-132 

In boiling alcohol 




sol. 


P-O 2 NC 6 H 4 CH 2 CI « 

188-189 



2,4-(02N)2C6H3CH2C1 « 

159-160 

80-85% yield 


P-NCC 6 H 4 CH 2 CI 31 

211 



(C6H5)3CC1 “ 

CeH,. 

173 

In benzene sol. 


1 >CHBr *0 

C 6 H 4 / 

224-225 

In alcohol 24 hrs. 


CH 2 CI 2 36 

84 

One Cl reacts 


CIl2Br2 36 

90-92 

One Br reacts 


CH 2 I 2 

126 

One I reacts 


CH 3 CHCI 2 13.» 

84 

One Cl reacts, poor 




yield 


C 6 H 6 CHCI 2 36 

203 

One Cl reacts; 




poor yield 

2,5,4-C1(N02)(CH3)- 

CH 31 

145-146 


C6H2S02Na 

2,4-{CH8)2C6H3S02Na 

CH 31 1^ 

55 

In methanol sol. 


C2H6Br 1 * 

53 



n-C3H7Br 1 ^ 

68-69 


l-CioH7S02Na 

CITjp-CHCHgBr 16 

CH 3 I 

Oil 

102-103 

In alcohol sol. 


CzHfil 16 

88-89 



P-NCC 6 H 4 CH 2 CI 31 

162.5 


2-C loH 7 SO 2 N a 

CH 3 I 16 

142-143 



CaHsBr i® 

48-45 



CH2=CHCH2Br i^ 

95 


l/2-ClCioHf.S02Ag 

CH 3 P 2 

139-140 



C. Aryl Sulfones 



C6H6S02Na 

2 -O 2 NC 6 H 4 CI31 

147.5 



4^2NC6H4C1 *1' « 

143 

In aqueous 




alcohol 


2,4-(02N)2C6H3Cl« 

159-160 

In aqueous 




alcohol 


2,4,6-(02N)3C6H2C1 31 

233 


7>-ClC6H4S02Na 

2,4-(02N)2CeH3Cl “ 

168 

Aqueous alcohol. 




10-20 minutes 


2,4,6-(02N)3C6H2C1 « 

104-105 

In alcohol, 20 hrs. 

p-BrC 6 H 4 S 02 N a 

2,4-(02N)2C6H3C1 “ 

190 

Aqueous alcohol. 




10-20 minutes 

P-CH3C0NHC6H4S0!!K a-OsNCeH^Br « 

? 

Cyclohexanol sol. 


4-02NC6H4Br68 

? 

Cyclohexanol sol. 
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TABLE II {Continued) 



Halide or Sulfate 

M.P. of 


Sulfinate 

and Reference 

Sulfone, ‘’C. 

Reaction Notes 


C. Aryl Sulfones (Continued) 


m-02NC6H4S02Na 

2,4.(02N)2C6H3C1 28 

196-197 

In alcohol, 15 min. 

2,5-Cl2C6H3S02Na 

2,4-(02N)2C6H3C1 28 

178 

In alcohol sol. 

o-CH3C6n4S02Na 

2,4-(02N)2C6H3C1 28 

154 

In aqueous 




alcohol 

p-CH3C6H4S02Na 

4,2-C1(02N)C6H3C1 ^8 

124 

In ethylene glycol 


2,4-(02N)2C6H3C1 28 

187 

In aqueous 




alcohol 

2-C!ioH7S02NH4 

2,4-(02N)2C6H3C1 26 

228 

In alcohol sol. 


2,4-C1(02N)C6H3CI « 

125 

In ethylene glycol 
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TABLE III 


Nitro Compound 
O.C6H4(N02)2 


1,3,4-CIC6H3(N02)2 

l,2,4,5-Cl2C6H2(N02)2 


Alkali Sulfinate 
p-CH3C6H4S02Na 
p-ClC6H4S02Na 
p-CH 30 C 6 H 4 S 02 Na 
3,4,5-CH3(0H) (C00H)C6H2S02Na 
p-CH3C6H4S02Na 
C6HnS02Na 
p-CHgCelLSOzNa 


SULFONE, M.P., ®C. 
156-157 
137-138 
149.5 

226-227 (dec.) 
191 

168-169 

167 


In a somewhat analogous manner one sulfone group and its attached 
radical may be replaced by another if nitro groups are situated ortho 
and para to the first.^®® 


SO2R 

02n/\ 


+ R'SOz' 


NO2 


SO2R' 

02n/N 


+ RSO2 


NO 2 


Since the reaction is reversible the extent to which a change occurs 
depends upon the relative stabilities and concentrations of the compet¬ 
ing anions (sulfinates). Exchange of the sulfone groups occurs readily 
for the following pairs of compounds. In these replacement reactions 
three moles of alkali sulfinate were heated with one mole of the di- 
nitro sulfone in aqueous alcohol. 


2.4- (02N)2C6H3S02CH3 reacts with C 2 H 5 S 02 Na. 

2.4- (02N)2C6H3S02C2Hs reacts with CH3S02Na and 
p-CH3C,iH4S02Na 

2.4- (02N)2C6H3S02C6H5 reacts with CH 3 S 02 Na, C 2 H 5 S 02 Na, 
and p-CH 3 C 6 H 4 S 02 Na. 

2.4- (02N)2CoH3S02C6H4CH3-p reacts with C 2 H 6 S 02 Na and 

CoH6S02Na. 

2.4- (02N)2CoH3S02C6H4C1-p reacts with C 6 H 6 S 02 Na. 

2.4- (02N)2C8H3S02C6H4N02-m reacts with p-CH3C6H4S02Na. 

2.4- (02N)2C6H3S02C6H3(N02)C1-3,4 reacts with p-ClC 6 H 4 S 02 Na. 

2.4- (02N)2C6H3S02C8H3(N02)Br-3,4 reacts with p-BrC6H4S02Na. 
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On the other hand these pairs of compounds do not react. 

2.4- (02N)2C6H8S02C6H6 did not react with 2,5-Cl2C6H3S02Na. 

2.4- (02N)2C6H3S02C6H3(N02)C1»3,4 did not react with 
m-02NC6H4S02Na. 

Interchange of sulfone groups also occurs when the dinitrosulfone 
reacts with a thiosulfonate in the presence of sodium carbonate. 


N02 

CHa 

NO2 



A 


A 


+ 


— ¥ 


V 

N02 

u 




SO2C6H5 SO2SCH3 SO2C6H4CH3 


+ C6H5SO2SCH3 


Friedel-Crafts Reaction. A third method for preparing sulfones 
consists in the reaction of a sulfonyl halide with an aromatic hydro¬ 
carbon in the presence of aluminum chloride or ferric chloride. This 
method is limited to the synthesis of alkyl aryl and aryl sulfones, and 
only for the latter are the yields good. The mechanism of the reaction 
has been thoroughly investigated. p-Bromobenzenesulfonyl chloride 
forms an addition product with aluminum chloride in carbon disulfide 
solution.^^ With a trace of benzene this becomes converted largely 
into p-bromobenzenesulfinic acid. With an equivalent amount or more 
of benzene some of the sulfinic acid still results although sulfone for¬ 
mation is the main reaction. When the sulfonyl bromide is substituted 
for the chloride the following reaction occurs. 

p-BrC 6 H 4 S 02 Br + AlBra p-BrC(iH4S02AlBr2 + Br 2 
No sulfone can be obtained by adding benzene. Dilution of the re¬ 
action mixture with water re-forms the sulfonyl bromide. 

ArS02AlBr2 + Br2 ArS02Br + AlBr3 
By analogy conversion of a sulfonyl chloride into a sulfinic acid by 
aluminum chloride should give free chlorine. Actually chlorination 
products were isolated. 

A sulfonyl chloride reacts with benzene only when present as an 
addition product of aluminum chloride. The activity of this addition 
product is much increased by the presence of free aluminum chloride 
in the solution. Since the resulting sulfone forms an inactive addition 
product with aluminum chloride it is necessary to employ at least one 
mole of catalyst per mole of sulfone produced. The relative reaction 
rates of the p-bromobenzenesulfonyl chloride-aluminum chloride addi¬ 
tion product with various compounds for one set of conditions are 
shown in Table IV. Nitrobenzene gives a crystalline addition product 
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TABLE IV 

Reactions of p-BrC6H4S02Cl 


Compound 

K 

CeHsCHs 

0.00413 

Celle 

0.00111 

CellbBr 

0.00102 

CsHbCI 

0.000802 

C 6 H 6 NO 2 

0.000000 


with aluminum chloride but does not react with the sulfonyl chloride. 

The velocity constants for various sulfonyl chlorides in the reaction 
with benzene in excess benzene as the solvent are listed in Table V. 

TABLE V 

Reactions of Aromatic Sulfonyl Chlorides with Benzene 

A" for 


Compound 

0.1 V sol. 

0.2 V sol. 

p-CHsCelLSOjCl 

0.000646 


CeHaSOsCl 

0.00212 

0.00382 

P-IC 6 H 4 SO 2 CI 

0.00140 

0.00285 

p.BrC 6 H 4 S 02 Cl 

0.00111 

0.00226 

P-CIC 6 H 4 SO 2 CI 

0.00106 

0.00224 

m- 02 N C 6 H 4 SO 2 CI 

0.000136 

0.000284 


The reaction of benzene wdth benzenesulfonyl chloride has also been 
investigated in benzenesulfonyl chloride solution.Here the benzene¬ 
sulfonyl chloride-aluminum chloride complex did not form as it does 
in benzene solution. 

In Table VI are given the essential data for the reactions in which 
a variety of sulfones have been prepared by the Friedel-Crafts method. 

The reaction of benzenesulfonyl chloride with naphthalene in the 
presence of aluminum chloride gives no more than a trace of a crystal¬ 
line product."^’® No sulfone was isolated from the reaction of m-ben- 
zenedisulfonyl chloride and benzene, amorphous products constituting 
the reaction mixture. Ferric chloride-®^ has been patented as a cat¬ 
alyst for the preparation of sulfones. 

Sulfones from Sulfonic Acids. In the section on sulfonation re¬ 
actions it was pointed out that sulfones frequently occur as by-prod¬ 
ucts in the preparation of sulfonic acids. It is interesting in this con¬ 
nection that phenyl sulfone has been found in some samples of thio- 
phene-free benzene,apparently because of its formation in the purifi¬ 
cation process involving sulfuric acid. Likewise the still residue from 
the preparation of phenol by the action of fused alkali with sodium 
benzenesulfonate was shown to be about one-third phenyl sulfone.^^ 
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TABLE VI 


SuLFONYL Chloride 

Hydrocarbon or 
Derivative, Ref. 

M.P. OF 
SULFONE. ®C. 

Reaction Notes 

CH 3 SO 2 CI 

CeHe 

88 

Excess benzene, 

CellsSOaCl 

CeHe « 

124, 122.5~ 

poor yield 

80% yield 


CeHsCI “• “ 

123.5 

93, 91-91.5 

87% yield 


CeHeBr ^ 


No reaction 


C6H6N(CH3)2 

178 

In CSa 


CelleCHs 

124-125, 125- 

Para compound 


o-CH30CeH4CH3^“ 
CeHeCsHe « 
W-C6H4(CH3)2 ' 

125.5 

112-112.5 

93-93.5 

80 

4-«ulfone 


m-CeH4(CeH6)2 “ 

119 

Poor yield 

P-CIC 6 H 4 SO 2 CI 

Celle «• 

93 

In excess benzene 


CeHeCl * 

147 

89% yield 

p-BrC 6 H 4 S 02 Cl 

CeHe 

108-108.5, 

In excess benzene 


CeHeCl 

104-105 

157 

Para compound 


CeHeBr 6 . le. 21 

172, 170-171 

Para compound 


CelleCHa^*® 

130.5 

Para compound 

P-IC 6 H 4 SO 2 CI 

CeHe” 

141 

In CS 2 sol. 


CeHeCHa “ 

162 

80-90% yield 

At 0®, para com¬ 

P-CH 3 C 6 H 4 SO 2 CI 

p-Cen4(CH3)2 

o-CH30CeH4CH3 

115 

126 

pound 

m-N 02 C 6 H 4 S 02 Cl 

CeHe 

80.5-81 

In benzene at 40® 


CelieCHs 

93 

Low yield 

4,3-Cl(N02)C6H3S02Cl 

CeHeCl« 

130 


D-CH 3 C 6 H 4 SO 2 CI 

CeHe 

81 

95% yield 

m-.CH 3 C 6 H 4 S 02 Cl 

CeHeCHa 

116 

Para compound 

p-CH 3 C 6 lf 4 S 02 Cl 

CeHe « 

124.5 

Excess benzene 


CeHeCl 

CeHeBr 21 
CeH6N(CH3)2'® 

123-123.5 

135-136 

212 

InCSa 


CeHeCHa 

158, 156-158 

85% vield 

CcHfiCaHe 

3,4-CH3(CH30)C6H3S02C1 Celle “ 

112-113 

112-112.5 



CeHeOCHs 

126 

Isomer, m.p. 102® 


D-CH30CeH4CH3 

138 

In CS 2 sol. 

2,5-CH3(N02)C6H3S02CI 

CeHe®’* 

158 

At b.p. of benzene 

4,3-CH3(N02)CeH3S02Cl 

CeHe*® 

117.5 

93% yield 

2,4,6-(CH3)3C6H2S02C1 

l,3,5-(CH3)3CeH3« 

202-204 (corr.) 

In CS 2 ; 75% yield 

p-C6H6CeH4S02Cl 

CeHeCelle “ 

216 


I Beckurts and Otto, Ser., 11, 2066 (1878). 

* Ullmann and Korselt, Bcr., 40, 641 (1907). 

8 Michael and Adair, Ber., 11, 116 (1878). 

^ Boeseken, Rec, trav. chirn., 80, 139 (1911). 
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8 Norris, Am. Chem. J., 24, 475 (1900). 

8 Ullmann and Lehner, Ber., 38, 734 (1905). 

10 Weedon and Doughty, Ain. Chem. J., S3, 418 (1905). 
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12 Witt and Uerm<>nyi, Btr., 46, 306 (1913). 

13 Gebauer-Fiilnegg and Schwara, Ber., 61B, 1307 (1928). 
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16 Haehl, Compl. rend., 177, 194 (1923). 
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17 Willgerodt and Klinger, J. prakt. Chem., [2] 86 , 198 (1912). 

18 Limpricht, Ann., 278, 257 (1894). 

19 Newell, Am. Chem. J., 20, 303 (1898). 

20 KoUiatkar and Bokil, J. Indian Chem. Soc., 7, 843 (1930). 
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Apparently most of the trace of sulfone originally present survives 
the alkali treatment. 

In some sulfonations the yield of sulfone becomes appreciable. 
p-Dichlorobenzene with 10 % oleum gives 10-'15% of the sulfone. 
Fluorobenzene, o-dichlorobenzene, o-dibromobenzene, and iodoben- 
zene with chlorosulfonic acid at 50° give chiefly the sulfones and in 
other instances with this reagent sulfone formation is a common side 
reaction.-® Fluorosulfonic acid gives only a trace of sulfone with eth¬ 
ylbenzene.-® The action of chlorosulfonic anhydride, S 2 O 5 CI 2 , upon 
toluene gives a chlorotolyl tolyl sulfone as one product.^^ 

By varying the reaction conditions a sulfone may be made the chief 
product of a sulfonation reaction provided the original compound does 
not contain a mefa-directing group or an accumulation of other groups 
which renders sulfonation difficult. The reaction between a sulfonic 
acid and an aromatic compound proceeds much less readily than docs 
the reaction with sulfuric acid. To make the sulfone formation occur 
it is necessary to keep the reaction mixture anhydrous by removing 
the water as fast as it is formed either by distillation or by chemical 

CoHsSOaH + CoHo (CoH5)2S02 + H 2 O 

means. Both types of procedure are illustrated in the following para¬ 
graphs. 

A fair yield of phenyl sulfone results from the action of sulfur tri- 
oxide upon excess benzene,-® preferably in the vapor phase,part of 
the sulfonating agent reacting with the water. It has been suggested 
that sulfur trioxide reacts in the bimolecular form in producing sul¬ 
fones but there is no direct evidence on this point. 
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2C6H6 + S 2 O 6 (C6H5)2S(0H)202S02 (C6H5)2S02 + H 2 SO 4 

Instead of the sulfonating agent removing the water formed in the 
reaction, phosphorus pentoxide may be used, since heating a sulfonic 
acid with a hydrocarbon in the presence of this reagent yields a sul- 
fone.®^ 

When excess benzene is refluxed with sulfuric acid and the con¬ 
densed hydrocarbon is passed through an automatic separator to re¬ 
move the water, the yield of phenyl sulfone reaches 75-80% in 50 
hours.®^ Toluene, chlorobenzene, bromobenzene, and naphthalene 
give the corresponding sulfones in a similar manner. 

Unsymmetrical sulfones can be prepared by passing a gaseous hy¬ 
drocarbon through a sulfonic acid at temperatures in the range of 
125-200®. The excess hydrocarbon vapor removes the water. This 
useful method of sulfone formation is illustrated by the data of Table 
VII taken from the work of Meyer.®® 



TABLE VII 




Hydrocarbon 

Reaction Temp. 

Yield and M.P. 

Sulfonic Acid 

(or Derivative) 

°C. AND Time 

OF Sulfone, ®C. 

CelleSOsH 

CfiHc 

150, 15 hrs. 

30%; 128 


C 6 H 6 CH 3 

135, 8 hrs. 

High; 80 


1,2,4-(CH3)3C6H3 

150, 4 hrs. 

....; 160 


1,3,5-(CH3)3C«H3 

160, 15 hrs. 



CeHfiCl 

160, 20 hrs. 

High; 91 

P-CH 3 C 6 H 4 SO 3 H 

Celle 

135, 8 hrs. 

High; 80 


CeHeCHa 

180, 20 hrs. 

80%; 158 


CeHfiCl 

160, 20 hrs. 

High; 128 

2,4-(CH3)2C6H8S08H 

CeHeCHs 

170, 24 hrs. 

121 


m-CeH4(CIl3)2 

180, 12 hrs. 

121 

l,2,4,5-(CH3)3C6ll2S03H 

Celle 

150, 4 hrs. 

Small; 160 


CeHeCHs 

155, 3.5 hrs. 

Small; 159 


m-C6H4{CH3)2 

175, 3.5 hrs. 

Small; 125 

1,3,5,6-(CH3)3C6H2S03H 

Celle 

160, 15 hrs. 

Small; 116 


CeHeCHs 

160, 9 hrs. 

20%; 119 


7 M-CeH 4 (CH 3)2 

160, 8 hrs. 

Small; 149 

4 -CIC 6 H 4 SO 3 H 

CeHe 

160, 20 hrs. 

High; 91 


CeHeCHs 

160, 20 hrs. 

High; 128 


CeHeCl 


146 

/ 3 -C 10 H 7 SO 3 H 

CeHeCHs 

150, 12 hrs. 

....; 154 


m.CeH4(CH3)2 

170, 10 hrs. 

High; 128 


CeHeCl 

150, 10 hrs. 

Very small; 




136 

/S-CioHnSOsH (from tetralin) 

CeHeCHs 

150, 12 hrs. 

High; 112 


m-CeH 4 (CH 3 ) 2 

165,. 

....;78 


p.CeH4(CH3)2 

165. 

115 


C«H.Cl 

160. 

....; 136 
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In several instances the results were not in accord with those ex¬ 
pected for a simple reaction. a-Naphthalenesulfonic acid with toluene 
forms naphthalene, p-toluenesulfonic acid, and p-tolyl sulfone. Ben¬ 
zene behaves analogously. 2,5-Dichlorobenzenesulfonic acid also loses 
the sulfo group when heated with toluene or /A?.-xylene. 2-Chlorotolu- 
ene-5-sulfonic acid with toluene yields p-tolyl sulfone and with in-xy- 
Icne xylyl p-tolyl sulfone. The sulfonic acid loses hydrogen chloride 
at 110° with formation of some p-toluenesulfonic acid so this pyrolysis 
probably precedes sulfone formation. 

Decomposition of Alkyl and Arylsulfonylcarboxylic Acids. Car¬ 
boxylic acids which have a sulfonyl group attached to the alpha car¬ 
bon decompose readily with loss of carbon dioxide and formation of 
simple sulfones. Methylsulfonylacetic acid yields methyl sulfone, 
and a-ethylsulfonylpropionic acid,^® ethyl sulfone at 200°. Sulfonyl- 
bisacetic acid and sulfonyl-a,a-bispropioiiic acid behave similarly. 

CH3CHCOOH 

I 

SO 2 (C2H5)2S02 + 2 CO 2 

I 

CH3CHCOOH 

Heating either a-phcnylsulfonylbutyric acid or the sodium salt 
gives phenyl n-propyl sulfone. a-Phenylsulfonylisobutyric acid 
gives the isopropyl compound when heated at 170° with potassium 
hydroxide solution. 

When bromosuccinic acid or a, /J-dibromosuccinic acid is heated 
with sodium bcnzenesulfinate the carboxyl adjacent to a sulfone group 
is lost at once.^® a-Phenylsulfonylphenylacetic acid gives phenyl 

(CHBrCOOII )2 + 2CoH5S02Na (CH2S02CoH5)2 + 2NaBr + 2 CO 2 

benzyl sulfone at 142°. 

In a patent there has been described the preparation of a large 
number of o-nitroaryl alkyl and aralkyl sulfones by decomposition of 
the alkali metal salts of a-(o-nitrophenylsulfonyl)-alkane-a-carboxylic 
acids by heating in a slightly basic aqueous solution. These nitro 
compounds were converted into the amines which were claimed to be 
of value as dye intermediates. The compounds prepared are listed in 
Table VIII. 

Acids which have one or two halogen atoms attached to the a-carbon 
undergo loss of carbon dioxide at a much lower temperature than do 
the unsubstituted a-sulfonyl acids. When one halogen atom is present 
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TABLE VIII 

Nitroaryl Alkyl Aminoaryl Alkyl 
Acid Decomposed clfone, M.P., °C. Sulfone, M.P., °C. 


4.2- C1(02N)C6H3S02CH2C00H 155-166 87-88 

4.2- F3C(02N)C6H3802CH2C00H 150-151 94-95 

4.2- C1(02N)C6H3S02CH(C6H5)C00H 112-113 132-133 

2 -O 2 NC 6 H 4 SO 2 CH 2 COOH 106-107 84-85 

2.02NC6H4S02CH(CIl3)C00n 44-45 74-75 

4.2- Cl (02N)C6H3S02CH (C2H6)C00F 73-74 54-55 

2-02NC6H4S02CH(C6H6)C00H 127-128 156 

cn2—C 1 I 2 

2 .O 2 NC 6 II 4 SO 2 —c—COOIl ^CHa 128-130 

^CHr-CHs 

4.2- Cl(02N)06n3S02CH(CH3)C00II 123-125 87-89 

4.2- Cl(02N)C8H3S02CH(C3H7-n)C00H . Oil, b.p. 225- 

226/8 mm. 

5.2- C1(02N)C6H3S02CH2C00H 121-123 

2.1- 02NCioIl6S02Cn2COOH 140-141 

4.2- CH3(02N)C6H3S02CH2C00H 122-124 105-106 

4.2- Cll3(02N)C6n3S02Cn (CILOCOOII 88-89 102 

4.2- CIl3(02N)C6ll3S02CH (C3H7-n)COOH . 37-39 

4.2- CH3(02N)C6H3S02CH(C6ll5)C00Ii 134-136 135-136 

5.2- CIl30(02N)C6H3S02CH2C00II 100-102 

4,2.(02N)2C6ll3S02CH2C00H 199-200 

(o-amino) 

5-2-(02N)2C6ll3S02CH2C00n 203-204 

(o-amino) 

4.2- F3C(02N)C6ll3S02CII(CIl3)C00II 116-118 42-43 

4.2- F3C(02N)C6H3S02CH(C6H6)C00H 134-135 193-195 

4.2- a(02N)C6H3S02CH(C7ll7-;^)C00H 133-134 119-120 

2-02NC6n4S02CH(C7H7-p)C00H 163-164 163 

2-02NC6H4S02CH(C6H3Cl2-3,4)C00H 148-149 150 


decomposition of the free acid occurs in boiling water and the salts 
are too unstable to isolate. No sulfonyl dihaloacetic acid has ever 
been isolated because loss of the carboxyl group occurs spontaneously 
at room temperature. Several a-haloalkyl aryl sulfones have been ob¬ 
tained from the corresponding acids in good yields.®^*These are 
listed in Table IX. 

The acids necessary to prepare the sulfones in Table IX have been 
synthesized by one of two methods which will be discussed later. 

The preparation of dichloromethyl phenyl sulfone by the action of 
sodium hypochlorite upon phenyl cyanomethyl sulfone in alkaline so¬ 
lution and of dibromomethyl phenyl sulfone by treating benzene- 
sulfonyl-N-a-dibrornoacetamide with 30% potassium hydroxide 
probably involves the loss of the carboxyl group from the acids as 
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TABLE IX 


Sulfone 

M.P., 

CICH2SO2C6H6 

52-53 

ClCH2S02C6ll4CH3-/> 

84 

Cn3CHClS02C6HB 

52 

CH3CHCISO2C6II4CH3-P 

84 

CH3CHBrS02C6H6 

40-50 

CallBCHBrSOsCeHB 

77-78 

C2H6CHBrS02C6H4CH3-p 

93-94 

CI2CHSO2C6H6 

56 

CI2CHSO2C6H4CH3-P 

114 

Br2CHS02C6H6 

76 

Br2CHS02C6H4Cl-p 

115 

Br2CHS02C6H4Br-p 

118 

Br2CHS02C6H4CH3-p 

116-117 

I2CHSO2C6H6 

96-97 


intermediate steps. This obviously also occurs in the preparation of 
p-chlorophenyl and p-bromophenyl dibromomethyl sulfones by the 

C 6 H 5 SO 2 CH 2 CN + NaOCl 

C6H5SO2CCI2CN ^ C6H6SO2CHCI2 

liaO 

C6H5S02CHBrC0NHBr + KOH 

C6H5S02CBr2C0NH2 CoH5S02CHBr2 

action of alcoholic alkali upon the dibromoacetates.'*® 

^^-ClC6H4S02CBr2C00C2H5 + 2KOH 

p.ClC6H4S02CHBr2 + C2H5OH + K2CO3 

Bromination of y^-hydroxycthylsulfonylacetic acid is of interest in 
that both loss of carbcm dioxide and ether formation take place.**® 

2 HOCH 2 CH 2 SO 2 CH 2 COOH + 4Br2 

2 CO 2 + (Br2CHS02CH2CH2)20 + 4HBr + H 2 O 

Carboxylic acids containing a sulfone group in the /8-position do 
not lose carbon dioxide easily.*’' Potassium /8-phenylsulfonylpropi- 
onate is unchanged by heating at 180°, 

Miscellaneous Preparation Methods. A number of organometallic 
compounds yield sulfones when treated with esters or sulfonyl halides. 
Phenylmagnesium bromide*® reacts with ethyl ethanesulfonate to give 
phenyl ethyl sulfone as one of the products, but the yield is small. 
On the other hand aryl p-toluenesulfonates give from 40 to 80% yields 
of sulfones with aryl Grignard reagents.*® With alkylmagnesium 
halides the results are poorer. Diphenylcadmium and benzenesulfonyl 
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chloride®^ give 15% of phenyl sulfone and a like amount of chloro¬ 
benzene, most of the sulfonyl chloride going to form the sulfinic acid. 
p-ToIuenesulfonyl iodide and di-p-tolylmercury were reported to re¬ 
act only partially but considering the material used in the reaction 
the yield of sulfone was practically quantitative. Benzenesulfonyl 
chloride reacts at 160°. 

(C6H5)2Hg + 2 C 6 H 5 SO 2 CI 2(CgH 5)2S02 + HgCl2 

It was found many years ago by Frankland and Lawrance that 
sulfur dioxide and diethyllead react to give ethyl sulfone, but the 
reaction does not appear to have been studied further. 

The pyrolysis of benzenesulfonic acid yields a small amount of 
sulfone together with benzene and sulfuric and sulfurous acids. In 
the distillation of the crude mixture obtained in the preparation of 
phenylmethylcarbinyl sulfide a little of the sulfone was produced 
from an uncertain source.^® The action of sulfuryl chloride upon ben¬ 
zene in the presence of aluminum chloride produces a small yield of 
sulfone, chlorobenzene and benzenesulfonyl chloride being other prod¬ 
ucts. 

Phenylmethylcarbinyl p-toluenesulfinate rearranges under a vari¬ 
ety of conditions to give the sulfone. The best yield was obtained in 
formic acid solution. 

Benzyl sulfone has been isolated as a by-product from the reaction 
of benzyl chloride with potassium sulfite.^®® It is difficult to account 
for this, as the principal product, potassium o>-tohienesulfonate, would 
hardly be reduced to the sulfinate by potassium sulfite. In acid solu¬ 
tion benzhydrol condenses with benzene- or a-naphthalenesulfinic 
acid to give the sulfone, 

(C6H5)2CH0H + C 6 H 5 SO 2 H ^ (C6H5)2CHS02C(,H5 + H 2 O 

p-Tolyl bromomethyl sulfone has been prepared by treating the 
product obtained from p-tolyl methyl sulfone and ethylmagnesium 
bromide with bromine. 

p-C7H7S02CH2MgBr + Br2 p-C7H7S02CH2Br + MgBrs 

Properties and Reactions of Sulfones 

Physical Properties. The melting and boiling points of a number 
of sulfones have been listed in the tables dealing with their preparation. 
The low-molecular-weight alkyl sulfones are water-soluble, high-boil¬ 
ing substances of great stability. Ethyl sulfone dissolves in six times 
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its weight of water at 16° while n-butyl sulfone is reported to be 
insoluble. Phenyl sulfone is slightly soluble in boiling water. 
p-Tolyl sulfone®^ distils undccomposed at 405° which is typical of 
the stability of the aryl sulfones. 

The molecular refractions for a number of sulfones have been re- 
j)()rted.®^ The absorption spectra for methyl sulfone,®^ bis-(^-chloro- 
(tliyl) sulfone,®*'' phenyl methyl sulfone, benzyl, and phenyl sulfones®® 
have been determined. Phenyl sulfone exists in two allotropic forms, 
m.p. 124° and 128°. The optical constants of the crystals and also 
the heat capacity®® from 100° to 320° K. have been measured. The 
originals should be consulted for the details of these investigations. 

Effect of Reducing Agents. Neither the alkyl nor aryl sulfones 
are affected by zinc and dilute acid or by hydrogen iodide. Phenyl 
sulfone is also unaffected by heating to 250° with yellow phosphorus, 
and by distillation from zinc dust."^^ On the other hand, heating with 
sulfur gives a nearly quantitative yield of })henyl sulfide, a trace of 
phenyl disulfide, and sulfur dioxide."® The reaction of sulfur with 
substituted aryl sulfones is, however, not clean-cut."® The products 
obtained for a number of sulfones are shown below. 

(P-C1CoH4)2S02 + S SO 2 + P-CCH 4 CI 2 + ? 

;?-BrCGH4S02C6H5 + S SO 2 + CoUsBr + unchanged sulfone 
p.ClC 6 H 4 S 02 C 6 H 4 Br-p + S SO 2 + ?>ClC(Jl4Br + p-CGH4Br2 + ? 
(p-BrCGH4)2S02 + S SO 2 + p-CGH 4 Br 2 

240®—250® 

p-CH3C(iH4S02C6H4Br+S--> H20+H2S+HBr+“a red oil” 

340® 

p-CIl3CoH4S02Con4Br + S -> SO 2 + HBr + p-C«H4Br2 

360® 

(p-BrCGH4)2S02 + S - > complete decomposition 

Heating phenyl sulfone with selenium produces phenyl selenide.^® 
Metallic sodium in boiling xylene yields sodium benzenesulfinate and 
biphenyl. 

2 (CgH 5 ) 2 S 02 + 2 Na 2 C 6 H 5 S 02 Na + CgHsCgHs 

The yield of biphenyl was not high, however, considerable tarry 
material being formed. 

Heating phenyl methyl sulfone with methylmagnesium iodide in 
boiling xylene brings about partial reduction to thiophenol."* 

Treating bis-(a, )8-dichloroethyl) sulfone with phosphorus penta- 
chloride"® produces first the dichloride, (ClCH 2 CHCl) 2 SCl 2 , which 
then loses hydrogen chloride to give a pentachlorosulfide. Passing 
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hydrogen sulfide into an acetic acid solution of bis-(a,^-dichloroethyn 
sulfone containing hydrogen bromide gives a good yield of the sul¬ 
fide.^® Although this procedure has apparently not been applied to 
imsubstituted sulfones there is no reason to believe that it will cause 
reduction. The presence of several chlorine atoms on adjacent carbons 
seems to activate the sulfone oxygens. 

Distilling sodium /?~naphthalenesulfonate with sodium cyanide 
})roduces a little y&-naphthyl sulfide as a by-product. It was suggested 
that this might arise from the reduction of the ^-naphthyl sulfone 
l)rescnt in the sodium )3-naphthalenesulfonate. There seems to be no 
other evidence for this reaction. 

Cleavage Reactions of Sulfones. The effect of sodium and of a 
Grignard reagent on sulfones was mentioned in the preceding section. 
A number of other reagents also bring about cleavage. Phenyl sulfone 
is converted to benzenesulfonic acid by warm sulfuric acid or oleum.^^ 
Dry chlorine reacts at 130° wdth formation of chlorobenzene and ben- 
zenesulfonyl chloride.^® In the presence of iodine nuclear substitution 
occurs.^® Phosphorus pentachloride effects cleavage with formation 
of chlorobenzene and benzenesulfonyl chloride at 160-170°. However, 
ethyl sulfone was reported to be unattacked by either chlorine or 
phosphorus pentachloride.®^’p-Bromophenyl methyl sulfone with 
the latter reagent at 200-210° is converted into methyl chloride, 
p-chlorobromobenzene, and thionyl chloride. 

Phenyl methyl sulfone reacts with bromine at 250° giving methyl 
bromide, bromobenzene, and p-dibromobenzene.®- In the presence of 
ferric chloride nuclear substitution occurs. Ethyl sulfone reacts with 
iodine trichloride at 150° in a complex manner^®’®® to give a mixture 
of chlorine derivatives of ethane and of the sulfone, together with 
some sulfuryl chloride. 

Dicthylzinc has no effect on alkyl sulfones. This is also true for 
the Grignard reagent. 

Hot 20% sodium hydroxide decomposes p-nitrobenzyl alkyl sul¬ 
fones,giving what is probably the dinitrostilbene. Other sulfones 
are unaffected bj^ boiling dilute alkali. However, by heating with 
fused 90% potassium hydroxide at 200-235° the lower alkyl sulfones 
yield an olefin and the potassium sulfinate. Thus ethyl sulfone at 200° 
gives ethylene and potassium ethanesulfinatc; ethyl n-octyl sulfone 
yields exclusively ethylene and potassium octane-l-sulfinate while 
n-octyl sulfone does not react.®® n-Butyl sulfone decomposes very 
slowdy but when one of the alkyls contains less than four carbons de¬ 
composition proceeds fairly readily.®® Phenyl /?-phcnylethyl sulfone 
gives a 76% yield of benzene and 86% of styrene while phenyl sulfone 
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is converted into phenol,®^ benzene, and biphenyl.®® Traces of thio- 
phenol and phenyl disulfide were also noted. The products from some 
other sulfones are listed in Table IX. 


TABLE IX 


Sulfones and Potassium Hydroxide at 200 ® 


Sulfone 

(C6H6CH2)2S02 

C 6 H 6 CH 2 SO 2 CH 3 

CeHBCHsSOaCeHfi 

P.CH 3 C 6 H 4 SO 2 CH 3 



% 

h' \o2C»H4CHj-p 



c 

CeH.'^ \o8C6H4CH,-P 


Products 


CeHsCHs, CeHfiCH^CHCeHB, K2SO3 
CellfiCHa, CeHeCH^CJHCeHB, CH3SO2K, K2SO3 
CeHfiCHs, C6 HbCI 1==CHC6H6 (48%), CeHe, CellBOH, 
K2SO3 

CeHsCHs ( 25 %), P-CH3C6H4OH ( 30 %), p-CHg- 
C6H4SO2K (18%), CH4 (13%), C2H4 ( 27 %), H2 


CeHfiCIIa ( 25 %), 



(45%),p-CH3C6- 


PI 4 OH (10%), C 6 H 6 C 6 H 4 COOH (15%), CH 3 C 6 H 4 - 
SO 2 K ( 20 %) 


CelUCHa, (06114) 2 CHC 6 H 6 , P-CH 8 C 6 H 4 OH, (C9Hi2)4, 
P-CH 3 C 6 H 4 SO 2 H 


Sodium ethoxide w'as found to be a more satisfactory reagent,®® than 
alkali for splitting various sulfones, even the higher alkyl compounds 
reacting. The procedure consisted of heating the sulfone with the 
sodium ethoxide containing a trace of alcohol to 200-235®. A number 
of sym-alkyl sulfones including n-octyl give the olefin and sulfinate. 
From phenyl /?-phenylethyl sulfone were obtained 91% of styrene 
(isolated as dibromide) and 72% of benzenesulfinic acid (as silver 
salt). With potassium hydroxide the sulfinate was not isolated, ben¬ 
zene being produced by further reactions. 


C6H5CH2CH2SO2C6H5 + NaOC 2 H 5 

C6H5CH=CH2 + C6H5S02Na + C 2 H 6 OH 

The mechanism of these reactions is believed by Ingold to consist in 
the removal of a beta hydrogen by the alkali, followed by splitting 
of the carbon-sulfur bond, the hydrogen being ‘^incipiently ionized” 
through the influence of the polar sulfone group. 

Sodamide in piperidine has been found an excellent reagent for 
cleavage of most sulfones.®® Phenyl sulfone gives N-phenylpiperidine 
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and sodium benzenesulfinate. p-ToIyl methyl sulfone likewise cleaves 
to give the N-arylpipcridine, but benzyl sulfone does not behave nor¬ 
mally. 

Directive and Activating Influence of the Sulfone Group in the 
Benzene Ring. It w^as first reported®^ that brornination of methyl 
phenyl sulfone in the presence of ferric chloride gave p-bromophenyl 
methyl sulfone but this conclusion has been shown to be erroneous, 
brornination, nitration, and sulfonation yielding almost entirely meta 
derivatives. 

Styphnic acid (trinitroresorcinol) is a minor by-product from the 
nitration of phenyl methyl sulfone and also phenyl sulfone.®^ Its 
formation was promoted by the presence of sulfuric acid in the nitra¬ 
tion mixture. In the nitration of several alkyl phenyl sulfones to 
obtain suitable derivatives for identification purposes,®® heating at 
100° with a mixture of concentrated sulfuric and nitric acids was a 
satisfactory procedure except for t-butyl and t-amyl phenyl sulfones 
which decomposed violently under these conditions. However, at 50° 
substitution occurred normally even with these compounds. 

Nitration of a series of phenyl alkyl sulfones ^ was found to give 
a decreasing percentage of the vieta isomer as the alkyl group in¬ 
creased in size. Analyses were made by reduction and quantitative 
brornination of the mixture of amines. 

TABLE X 

Nitration of Alkyl Phenyl Sulfones 


Alkyl 

Meta Isomer, % 

CHs 

98 

C2Hb 

96 

n-CsHy 

93 

iso-CsH? 

80 

n-C4H9 

86 


Nitration of methyl benzyl sulfone gives 42% para, 30% 7neta, 
and 28% errtho isomers. m-Nitrophenyl benzyl sulfone substitutes in 
a similar manner.®® The one sulfone group on the side-chain carbon 
has about the same effect as two chlorines. 

Nitration of phenyl sulfone yields the 3,3'-dinitro compound,®’' m.p. 
197°. The dinitration of other aryl sulfones has been found to be a 
suitable means for their identification.®® Substitution was assumed to 
occur in meta positions, one group in each ring. 

As might be anticipated, nitration of bis-(4-chlorophenyl) sulfone 
gives first ®®® 4-chloro-3-nitrophenyl 4-chlorophenyl sulfone and 
then®®*^ the bis-(4-chloro-3-nitrophenyl) sulfone. Nitration of 4-chlo- 
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rophenyl 4-bromophenyl sulfone gives 34% of the 3-nitro-4-chloro 
and 66% of the 3-nitro-4-bromo compound. 

Phenyl p-tolyl sulfone has been dinitrated and trinitrated; in 
the latter reaction two nitro groups are introduced ortho to the methyl. 
Mesityl sulfone has been dinitratcd, one group entering each ben¬ 
zene nucleus. 

The action of chlorosulfonic acid upon phenyl methyl,phenyl 
ethyl,and p-chlorophcnyl ethyl sulfone gives the corresponding 
?n-sulfonyl chloride. The structure was satisfactorily established for 
the methyl compound. Phenyl 3-chloro-4-nitrophenyl sulfone has 
been converted into a sulfonic acid by the action of oleum. 

Because of the strongly mc^a-directing influence of the sulfone 
group it would be expected to activate a halogen atom located ortho 
or para to it in the benzene ring. The effect is not as great, however, 
as that of the nitro group when alcoholic sodium cthoxide is the 
halogen-removing agent. Data are given in Table XI. 

TABLE XI 

Activating Influences of Nitro and Sulfone Groups 



%C1 

Removed 

Compound 

1 hr. 

4 hrs. 

0 -CIC 6 H 4 NO 2 

24.7 

36.5 

0 -CIC 6 H 4 SO 2 CH 3 

1.76 

5.33 

W 2 -CIC 6 II 4 NO 2 

0.49 


m-ClC6H4S02CH3 

0.06 


P-CIC 6 H 4 NO 2 

26.2 

41.7 

P-CIC 6 H 4 SO 2 CH 3 

1.34 

3.8 


Loudon and co-workers have investigated the reactions of aro¬ 
matic halogen when both nitro and sulfone groups are attached to the 
benzene ring. In compounds with the formula 2,4-Cl (N02)CGH3S02Ar 
the nature of the Ar had little effect upon the reactions. In general, 
the mobility of the halogen was largely determined by the nitro group 
although the sulfone linkage had some influence. These results are in 
accord with the results shown in Table XL 
The activity of the bromine in some p-bromophenyl alkyl sul- 
fones toward hydrazine in absolute alcohol at 120° (sealed tube) 
or less has been utilized in the preparation of a series of p-alkylsul- 
fonylphenylhydrazines. The compounds prepared in this manner are 
listed in Table XII. 

The only compounds which did not react with hydrazine were the 
disulfones, l,2-di-(p-bromophenylsulfonyl)-ethane and l,5-di-(p-bro- 
mophenylsulfonyl) -pentane. 
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TABLE XII 

RSO2- OF P-RSO2C6H4NHNH2 M.P. OF SULFONE, ®C. 


CII 3 S 02 - 

135-136 

C 2 H 6 S 02 - 

112-113 

n-C3H7S02- 

104-105 

iso-C^H 7 SO 2 - 

110-111 

n-C4H9S02- 

139-140 

isO“C 4 H 9 SO 2 ** 

127-128 

iso-C6HiiS02- 

143 

n-Cell 13 - 8 O 2 - 

125-126 

C 6 H 6 CH 2 SO 2 - 

? 

C6H5(CH2)2S02- 

144-145 

CeHftSOa- 

202-203 


Extensive use has been made of the reaction between halogenated 
aryl sulfones and ammonia and amines in making amino sulfones. 
These reactions are described in the section on Amino Sulfones/^ 

It was found by Holt and Reid that p-bromophenyl methyl sul- 
fone gave no reaction toward magnesium. Apparently no Grignard 
reagent containing a sulfone group has been prepared. 

A number of nitroaryl sulfones containing one or more methyls 
ortho or para to the nitro groups condense readily with aldehydes and 
wdth p-nitrosodimethylaniline in the presence of a trace of piperi- 

4,3-CH3(N02)C6H3S02CoH5 + CgHsCHO 

4,3-C6H5CH=CH(N02)CcH3S02C6H5 + H 2 O 

dine. Although the sulfone group seems to facilitate this condensation, 
the reaction does not proceed in the absence of a nitro group, even if 
two sulfone groups are attached to the aromatic nucleus. 

Activation of Adjacent Methylene Hydrogens by the Sulfone Group. 
Most of the investigations on the activating influence of a sulfone 
group on the hydrogens attached to an adjacent carbon have dealt 
with keto sulfones, alkyl or arylsulfonyl acids, and their derivatives, 
or disulfones, which are all discussed in later sections. The behavior 
of aryl benzyl sulfones and benzyl sulfones is outlined here. 

Phenyl benzyl sulfone is slightly soluble in dilute alkali whereas 
benzyl sulfone does not dissolve at all.^*^®® Sodium metal liberates hy¬ 
drogen very slowly, ferric chloride gives no appreciable color, and at¬ 
tempts at alkylation with sodium ethoxide in alcohol give negative 
results. p-Tolyl benzyl sulfone docs not give the mercuric chlo¬ 
ride test for enolic substances, does not condense with benzaldehyde 
or isoamyl nitrite, and is not oxidized by selenium dioxide. However, 
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the Michael condensation with benzalacetophenone does take place to 
give two stereoisomeric products. 

P-C7H7SO2CH2C6H5 + C 6 H 5 CH=CHC 0 C 6 H 5 

P-C7H7S02CH(CgH5)CH(C6H5)CH2C0C6H5 

It was reported earlier that benzyl sulfone condenses with formal¬ 
dehyde in the presence of sodium hydroxide to give an inert compound 
of unknown structure. 

(CgH 5 CH 2 ) 2 S 02 + 2 HCHO CicHieSOa + H2O 

It is stable toward a boiling hydrochloric acid-acetic acid mixture and 
toward potassium permanganate. It does not react with an acyl 
halide. It is unchanged by boiling with nitric acid or fusion with 
sodium hydroxide. Reduction with hydrogen iodide and phosphorus 
at 160° gives a mixture of hydrocarbons. Bromine has no reaction in 
chloroform but with pure bromine a mixture of bromo compounds re¬ 
sults. One of these has the composition CicHi 4 S 03 Bi* 2 . It was found 
upon further investigation that p-tolyl benzyl sulfone likewise con¬ 
denses with formaldehyde to give an unreactive product. Phenyl 
benzyl sulfone is less reactive. 

The introduction of nitro groups into the benzyl part of the mole¬ 
cule enhances the activity of the methylene hydrogens to some cx- 
The o- and p-nitrobenzyl p-tolyl sulfoncs give colored salts 
with sodium ethoxide in alcohol and these react readily with bromine. 
The 7n-nitrobenzyl compound does not brominate under these condi- 

p-C7H7S02CHNaC6H4N02+Br2 p-C7H7S02CHBrC6H4N02+NaBr 

tions. The report that p-nitrophenyl benzyl sulfone can be al¬ 
kylated with methyl iodide and alcoholic alkali to a dimethyl deriva¬ 
tive has not been verified.^^®’2,4-Dinitrobenzyl p-tolyl sulfone is 
much more acidic than the other benzyl compounds.^®® The potas¬ 
sium salt was isolated and alkylation with methyl iodide occurred 
readily. 

Reactions of a-Haloalkyl Sulfones. A halogen atom in the alpha 
position to a sulfone group shows a number of interesting properties. 
In general, double decomposition reactions occur with diflBculty while 
replacement of the halogen by hydrogen takes place more readily than 
it does for alkyl halides. 

It has already been mentioned (see p. 667) that halomethyl aryl sul¬ 
fones are reduced by sodium benzenesulfinate to the methyl phenyl 
sulfone. Removal of the halogen is more readily effected by zinc and 
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sulfuric acid in alcohol. Sodium amalgam converts chloromethyl 
phenyl sulfone to sodium benzenesulfinate and an unidentified gas. 
Sodium in an anhydrous solvent, has no effect. Bromomethyl sul¬ 
fones,BrCH 2 S 02 R, and iodomethyl phenyl sulfone’^-' arc reduced 
to the methyl sulfones by heating with sodium ethoxide but a-bromo- 
ethyl and a-chloroethyl phenyl sulfones are more inert toward this 
reagent. Refluxing dichloromethyl phenyl sulfone with alcoholic so¬ 
dium ethoxide for eight days gives chloromethyl phenyl sulfone and 
sodium benzenesulfonatc.^^^ 

Bromomethyl sulfones are also reduced to the methyl compounds 
by phenylmagnesium bromide, and by p-thiocresol and 1-butanethiol 
in alkaline solution but not by hydrazine or hydriodic acid. Curi¬ 
ously enough, pyridine effects a sort of Wurtz reaction although the 
yield of disulfone obtained was small. Tetrahydroquinoline and di- 

2RS02CH2Br -> (RS02CH2)2 [+ 2Br] 

methylamine brought about no change. 

Heating chloromethyl phenyl sulfone with silver oxide in alcohol 
to 140° has no effect and the bromomethyl alkyl and aryl sulfones 
are unaffected by alcoholic silver nitrate, sodium acetate, or sodium 
cyanide. This behavior is similar to but more extreme than that of 
a-haloalkyl ketones. 

Warming di bromomethyl phenyl sulfone with excess bromine and 
alkali gives tribromomethyl phenyl sulfone but no bromoform, the 
similarity in the effects of keto and sulfone groups not extending to 
this reaction. 

a-Bromoethyl ethyl sulfone behaves the same as the bromo¬ 
methyl sulfones toward silver nitrate, hydrazine, and iodide ion. By 
heating with 2 N potassium hydroxide at 90-100° it is converted rap¬ 
idly into ni-2-butene in 85% yield. 

CH 3 CHBrS 02 C 2 H 5 + 3 KOH C4H8 + K2SO3 + KBr -f- 2H2O 

y^-Haloalkyl Sulfones. Unlike an a-halogen atom, one in the ^-po¬ 
sition to a sulfone group reacts but little differently than one in an 
alkyl halide. Bis-(^-chloroethyl) sulfone is somewhat less active 
toward potassium phthalimide and similar reagents than are the cor¬ 
responding sulfide and sulfoxide.^^® Alkali converts it into the cyclic 
ether and alcoholic sodium hydroxide gives the diethoxy compound.^^® 
)S-Bromoethyl ethyl sulfone and silver nitrate solution gradually 
give silver bromide. The reaction is much faster in slightly alkaline 
solution than in the presence of nitric acid. The reaction with 0.25 N 
potassium hydroxide is rapid even at room temperature giving vinyl 
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ethyl sulfone. The preparation of vinyl sulfones is described in more 
detail in the section on unsaturated sulfones. 

)ff-Chloroethyl phenyl sulfone is unchanged by heating to 150® with 
water in a sealed tube and is not reduced by zinc and hydrochloric 
acid but silver oxide in benzene converts it to the ether, sodium ben- 
zenesulfinate gives the disulfone, and ammonia and sodium hydrosul¬ 
fide react normally.^^^ 

2 C 0 H 5 SO 2 CH 2 CH 2 CI+ 2 NH 3 (C6H5S02CH2CH2)2NH2C1 + NH4C1 

2C6H5SO2CH2CH2CI + 2KSH (C6H5S02CH2CH2)2S+H2S + 2 KC 1 

The effect of substituents in the benzene ring upon the rate at which 
aryl ^-chloroethyl sulfones react with an iodide has been studied 
quantitatively.^^® 

Various y3-halopropyl and )&,y-dihalopropyl aryl sulfones have been 
obtained from allyl sulfones (see p. 728) but the chemical properties 
of these compounds have not been studied except to note that they 
can be hydrolyzed to the corresponding alcohols.^^® 

C6H5S02CH2CHBrCH2Br + 2 H 2 O 

C 6 H 5 SO 2 CH 2 CHOHCH 2 OH + 2HBr 

With alcoholic potassium hydroxide, however, the reaction takes a 
different course,^^® yielding ethynylcarbinol and potassium benzene- 
sulfinate. 

C6H5S02CH2CHBrCH2Br C6H6S02CH2C=CH 

C6H5S02Na + HC=CCH20H 

Because of the intense interest in the properties responsible for the 
toxic action of bis-(y3-choloroethyl) sulfide the corresponding sulfone 
and other compounds with the general formula CICH 2 CH 2 SO 2 R have 
been much investigated with regard to their physiological effects. A 
2% aqueous solution of bis-(^-chloroethyl) sulfone is non-toxic cuta- 
neously but is toxic when injected intracutaneously in water or 
alcohol solution. It was considered possible that the effect of the 
sulfide may result from its oxidation to the sulfone. The hemolysis of 
red blood cells by bis-()S-chloroethyl) sulfone is apparently caused 
by liberation of hydrogen chloride, at least in vitro as it is re¬ 
duced by the addition of a buffer. For the results of other investiga¬ 
tions the original reports should be consulted. 

Miscellaneous Properties and Reactions of Sulfones. Hinsberg 
has reported some exceptionally interesting investigations dealing with 
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the preparation of sulfides and sulfones that are isomeric with the 
compounds hitherto known. Thus 70% perchloric acid reacts with 
phenyl sulfide to give a perchlorate believed to have the formula 
C 6 H 5 S( 0 C 103 )=C(CH=CH) 2 CH 2 . The sulfide from this with hy¬ 
drogen peroxide yields a sulfone, (CgH 5 ) 2 S 02 *0.51120, which melts 
at 81° and is referred to as /?-phenyl sulfone. Basic /?-diphenylsul- 
fonium perchlorate is oxidized to a compound C 24 H 27 O 9 CIS 2 which 
with potassium hydroxide gives both the normal phenyl sulfide and 
the ^-phenyl sulfone. The )S-sulfide gives a blue color with sulfuric 
acid similar to that shown by thianthrene. Heating the ^-phenyl sul¬ 
fone with perchloric acid (70%) converts it into C] 2 Hio 03 S*H 20 
which Hinsbcrg believes is a trioxide of the sulfide. It is not reduced 
by zinc and hydrochloric acid. n-Butyl sulfide and benzyl sulfide 
likewise undergo little-understood changes with perchloric acid, the 
resulting sulfides and sulfones having uncertain structures. 

The oxidation of the sulfone obtained from m-diphenylbenzene and 
bcnzenesulfonyl chloride gives p-phenylsulfonylbenzoic acid, indi¬ 
cating that the rings attached to the sulfone group are more stable 
than the others. 

The analytical determination of sulfur in sulfones by oxidation in a 
stream of oxygen in the presence of sodium carbonate is facilitated by 
cobalt oxide.’-® The sulfur was determined as barium sulfate as usual. 

Several sulfones have been suggested as useful for various purposes. 
Bis-(2,4,6-trinitrophcnyl) sulfone^-® has been suggested for use as an 
explosive. It passed the stability tests satisfactorily. ^S-Alkylsul- 
fonylethanesulfonatcs,’-^ RS 02 CH 2 CH 2 S 03 Na, have been suggested 
for use as detergents and wetting agents. 

As might be expected from their chemical inertness sulfones do not 
exert a catalytic effect in the oxidation of furfural by oxygen.’^® 
Butyl sulfone gives a negative result on the copper strip in corrosion 
tests of gasoline.^-® The fate of sulfones in a naphtha solution when 
treated with various refining agents has been studied.’®® 

HYDROXY SULFONES 

a-Hydroxyalkyl Aryl Sulfones. p-Toluenesulfinic acid has been 
observed to form unstable addition products with both aliphatic and 
aromatic aldehydes.’®’ 

CH 3 C 6 H 4 SO 2 H + HCHO CH 3 C 6 H 4 SO 2 CH 2 OH 

These are analogous to bisulfite addition products of aldehydes, and 
are probably hydroxysulfones. Ketones do not form addition com- 
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pounds of this type. The hydroxysulfones which have been character¬ 
ized are listed below. The derivatives from aromatic aldehydes are 

TABLE XIII 

oc-Hydroxybulfone M.P., ®C. 

P.CH8C6H4SO2CH2OH 90 

P.CH3C6H4SO2CHOHCH3 52-72 (decomp.) 

P-CH3C6H4S02CH01ICH(CH3)2 Decomp, in air 

p-CH8C6H4S02CH0H(CIl2)6CH3 Decomp, in air 

p.CH3C6H4S02CH0IIC6H4N02-m 110 

p-CH3C6n4S02CH0HC6H4N02-p 116 

more stable than the others. Cinnamic aldehyde adds p-toluenesulfinic 
acid first at the double bond, finally giving a disulfone which, how¬ 
ever, was too unstable to be obtained in an entirely pure condition. 

C6H5CH=CHCH0 + 2 CH 3 C 6 H 4 SO 2 H 

C6n5CH(S02C6H4CH3)CH2CHOHS02CoH4CH3 

Hydroxymethyl p-tolyl sulfone is decomposed by heat or alkali to 
give formaldehyde and the sulfinate. Ammonia and aniline react to 
replace the hydroxyl group. The hydroxy-sulfones derived from aro- 

P-CH3C6H4SO2CH2OH + C6H5NH2 

P-CH3C0H4SO2CH2NHC6H6 + H2O 

matic aldehydes are decomposed by these reagents. Acetic anhydride 
acetylates hydroxymethyl p-tolyl sulfone while a-hydroxy-m-nitroben- 
zyl p-tolyl sulfone is cleaved to give m-nitrobenzaldehyde diacetate. 

P- and 7-Hydroxyalkyl Aryl Sulfones. j5-Hydroxyethyl phenyl 
sulfone and several analogs have been prepared by hydrolysis of 
y-disulfones with dilute alkali. The ether of the alcohol results as a 
by-product in this reaction, the amount formed increasing with an in¬ 
crease in the concentration of the alkali.^^^ a,^-Diphenylsulfonylpro- 
pane hydrolyzes at the primary carbon.^®® This is somewhat surpris¬ 
ing in view of the finding that a secondary alkyl sulfone hydrolyzes 
more readily than a primary one.^®^ 

C6H5S02CH2CH(S02C6H6)CH3 + NaOH 

C6H5S02Na + CH20HCH(S02C6H6)CH3 

In Table XIV are listed the alcohols obtained from y-disulfones. 
An alternative method of synthesis is by the action of ethylene 
chlorohydrin upon a sulfinate.^®® 2-Nitrophenyl )^-hydroxyethyl sul- 
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TABLE XIV 


Sulfone 

M.P., °C. 

C 6 H 6 SO 2 CH 2 CH 2 OH 

Syrup 

0 .CH 3 C 6 II 4 SO 2 CH 2 CH 2 OH 

Syrup 

P-CH 3 C 6 H 4 SO 2 CH 2 CH 2 OII 

54-55 

0 .CH 3 OC 6 H 4 SO 2 CH 2 CH 2 OH 

82 

7>-ClC6H4S02Cn2CIl20H 

Oil (impure) 

p-BrC6n4S02CH2CH20H 

50-52 

m-02NC6H4S02CH2CH20H 

78.5 

2,5-(CH3)2C6H3S02Cll2CH20H 

Oil 

C 6 H 6 SO 2 CH (CH3)CH20H 

46 

a-CioH7S02CH2CH20H 

Colorless oil 

^.CioH7S02CH2CH20H 

88-90 


fone has been prepared by oxidation of the sulfoxide acetate with 
hydrogen peroxide followed by hydrolysis.^®^ A similar procedure has 
been applied to the synthesis of 1-anthraquinonyl ^S-hydroxyethyl 

2-NO2C6H4SOCH2CH200CCH3 ^ 

2-NO2C6H4SO2CH2CH200CCH3 2-NO2C6H4SO2CH2CH2OH 

sulfonc.’^^ The benzoate of ^-hydroxyethyl benzyl sulfide is oxi¬ 
dized to the sulfone by permanganate. This with sodium ethoxide 
yields the ether which can in turn be hydrolyzed. 

C6H5C00CH2CH2SO2CH2C6H5 > 

C2H5OCH2CH2SO2C112C6H5 HOCH2CH2SO2CH2C0H5 

Bis-(tetraacetylglucosyl)-l,l-sulfone, the corresponding galactosyl de¬ 
rivative, and also a 6,6-sulfone derived from glucose have been pre¬ 
pared by oxidation of the corresponding sulfides with permanganate 
in acetic acid.^®® It is not necessary that the hydroxyl group or groups 
be acylated during oxidation with hydrogen peroxide as 2-carboxy- 
phenyl /ff-hydroxyethyl sulfone and dodecyl ^-hydroxyethyl sulfone 
are readily prepared from the sulfides in acetic acid solution. 

)8-Hydroxyethyl phenyl sulfone is only slightly soluble in water 
but is much more so in dilute alkali. This suggests acid properties 
w^hich are not accounted for by the structure, and further investiga¬ 
tion is needed to explain this behavior. Zinc and alcoholic hydrogen 
chloride have no effect but sodium amalgam gives ethyl alcohol and 
benzenesulfinic acid. By the action of phosphorus trichloride, phos¬ 
phorus pentoxide, or hot sulfuric acid, the ether is formed whereas 
with phosphorus pentachloride or hydrochloric acid at 150° the chlo- 
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ride is produced. The phosphorus pcntachloride reaction has been 
utilized in converting a number of hydroxyethyl aryl sulfones into 
their chlorides.^^®^^ Hydriodic acid at 160° gives the corresponding 
iodide and at ordinary temperatures sulfuric acid gives the acid sul¬ 
fate. Esters of the general formula RS02CHoCH20S0;iNa where R 
is an alkyl group having more than six carbon atoms are claimed 
to have emulsifying and soaplike qualities. Strong aqueous ammonia 
at 120° in a scaled tube with phenyl ^^-hydroxyethyl sulfone yields 
the secondary amine. Phenylsulfonylacetic acid has been obtained 

2 C 6 H 5 SO 2 CH 2 CH 2 OH + NHa (C6H5S02CH2CH2)2NH + 2 II 2 O 
by oxidation.^^^ 

CGH5SO2CH2CH2OH C6H5SO2CH2C00H+H20 

y-Hydroxyalkyl sulfones have been little studied. y-Ethoxypropyl 
benzyl sulfone has been prepared by oxidation of the sulfide. 

Hydroxyaryl Alkyl Sulfones. In the only satisfactory method so 
far described for the preparation of hydroxyaryl alkyl sulfones a 
methoxybenzenesulfinic acid is alkylated to the sulfone and this 
is demethylated by heating with hydrobromic acid.^^® 


OCH3 

^S02Na 

\/ 


OCH3 



OH 

/^02CH3 


The o-hydroxyphenyl methyl sulfone described by Holt and Reid 
as melting above 220° was obtained from the corresponding amine by 
diazotization and hydrolysis. Although it gave a correct analysis for 
sulfur crystallization was not possible. The o-hydroxyphenyl methyl 
sulfone prepared by demethylation was isolated as the hydrate, m.p. 
87.5°, and the anhydrous form melted even lower.^'^® Several other 
hydroxyaryl methyl sulfones were isolated as hydrates but these were 
not limited to the ortho isomers. Data on the boiling points and solu¬ 
bilities for the isomeric hydroxysulfones would be of interest because 
of the possible effect on these properties of having hydroxyl and 
methylsulfonyl groups in positions allowing hydrogen bond formation. 

In the naphthalene series a 2-hydroxynaphthyl methyl sulfone has 
been prepared from the sulfide by oxidation and also by methylation 
of sodium 2-naphthol-6-sulfinate.^^® Various derivatives of this sul¬ 
fone were also prepared. 
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Hydroxyaryl Sulfones and Their Ethers. Hydroxyphenyl aryl sul- 
fones may be obtained by heating aluminum chloride with phenol at 
temperatures below 100° and then heating the product with a sulfonyl 
chloride at 130°. 

CeHsOH ^ CCH5OAICI2 0-HOCGII4SO2C7H7-P 

An alternative procedure, analogous to the Fries reaction, is to heat 
an aryl sulfonate with aluminum chloride to 150° either in the absence 
of a solvent, in nitrobenzene,^"’*^ or in carbon disulfide solution at 
the boiling point. Heating yi-tolyl benzenesulfonate with hydrogen 
fluoride also brings about rearrangement although the yield of hy¬ 
droxy sulfone is only 10%, 

An unusual application of the Friedel-Crafts method is the reaction 
of carbethoxy-p-cresolsulfonyl chloride with methyl p-tolyl ether.^**® 
The carbethoxy group is lost during the reaction, but the methoxyl 
remains intact. A number of methoxyaryl phenyl sulfones have been 

OCO2C2H5 OCH3 

I^^02C1 

+ 

\/ V 

CH3 CHa 

made by condensing the sulfonyl chlorides with benzene.^"*® Demeth- 
ylation with hydrobromic acid gives the hydroxy compounds. 

Numerous o-hydroxyaryl sulfones have been prepared by condens¬ 
ing an arylsulfur chloride with a para-substituted phenol and 
oxidi^sing the sulfide with hydrogen peroxide. It is of interest that 
the sulfur can be oxidized without destroying the phenol nucleus. 



NO 2 OH NO 2 OH NO 2 OH 



Passing toluene vapor through p-phenolsulfonic acid at 150-160° 
for 20 hours gives a mixture of the two sp7?i-aryl sulfones rather than 
p-hydroxyphenyl p-tolyl sulfone.®® 

Heating a phenol with a limited amount of sulfuric acid or oleum 
at a high temperature gives fair yields of the spm-sulfones. Thus 
heating o-cresol ^®®® with one-half its weight of 8% oleum at 160-180° 
for 3 to 4 hours gives a 66% yield of the para sulfone. An equivalent 
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procedure is to heat a phenol with a phenolsulfonic acid.^®®*' Another 
CeHsOH + HOCGH 4 SO 3 H (H0CcH4)2S02 + H 2 O 

patent claims sulfone formation occurs when a crude sulfonation 
mixture is heated with phenol. p-Cresol gives less than 10 % of 
the sulfone when heated with oleum.^®^® Sulfones have also been 
prepared from m-cresol/®® p-xylenol/®® 2,4-dimethylphenol/®‘ and 
3,4-dimethylphenol.^‘'^ 

By heating a mixture of two phenols with sulfuric acid a mixture 
of sulfones results which includes the unsymmetrical compound. This 
procedure has been used with phenol-p-cresol and phenol-o-cresol 
mixtures.^®® 3-Methoxy-2-naphthyl 24 -dinitrophenyl sulfone^®" has 
been prepared from the methoxynaphthalenesulfinic acid and 2,4-di- 
nitrochlorobenzene. 

The condensation of a sulfinic acid with a quinone yields the dihy- 
droxyaryl sulfone.^®^ 


0 O 

li 0 II 

C II C OH 



O 


The reaction also occurs between o-naphthoquinone and ; 8 -naphtha- 
lenesulfinic acid so may be regarded as general. The formation of 
2,5-dihydroxyphenyl p-tolyl sulfone from p-toluenesulfonhydrazide 
and quinone probably involves a preliminary conversion of the sul- 
fonhydrazide to the sulfinic acid. 
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The sodium salt of o-hydroxyphenyl phenyl sulfone is soluble in 
cold chloroform and melts at 290-293°. Apparently it is non-ionic 
in structure. The free hydroxy compound forms a hydrate. 

Certain o-hydroxyaryl sulfones undergo reactions involving both the 
hydroxyl and sulfone groups. It was first noted by Hinsberg that 
oxidation of bis-l-(2-hydroxynaphthyl) sulfone with potassium fer- 
ricyanide produces a dchydrosulfone. Upon reduction with sodium 
sulfide this gives a compound isomeric with the original sulfone. This 
“isosulfone’^ of Hinsberg was subsequently shown by Warren and 
Smiles to be a sulfinic acid, its formation being explained as follows. 


SO 2 SO 2 



The reactions offered in proof of the structure of the sulfinic acid are 
formulated below. 



Later it was found that alkali at 150° converts the naphthyl 
sulfone into the sulfinic acid without going through the intermediate 
dchydrosulfone. Under these conditions the sulfinic acid cannot be 
isolated, however, as it loses sulfur dioxide in hot alkali. Bis-l-(2- 
hydroxy-6-bromonaphthyl) sulfone reacts analogously. 
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BH 


HO( 


TNsXN 


ter 


If one of the hydroxyl groups is methylated alkali 
closure to a naphthoxthin. 


+ Na2S03 + H2O 
brings about ring 



NaOH 
-> 


SO 2 


/v^ 







+ CH 30 H 


These results led to an investigation of the behavior of a variety 
of hydroxy sulfones toward alkali. It was discovered that bis-(4- 
methy 1 - 2 -hydroxy phenyl) sulfone does not rearrange even when 
heated to 250° with alkali but when a nitro group is ortho to the sul¬ 
fone linkage in one ring reaction occurs readily even at room tempera- 
ture.^®^^ The structure of the resulting sulfmic acid was determined 


H3C/\s02C6H5N02-0 




'OH 


+ NaOH 


16® 


H3Cr^S02Na 




IOC6H4N02-0 


+ H20 


by the reactions formulated below. The 4-tolyl 2 -nitrophenyl ether 


H3c/^02Na 


ozid. 


H 3 Q 






IOC6H4NO2 




SOsNa 

OC 6 H 4 NO 2 


HiO 

-) 

acid 


HaC/N 




IOC 6 H 4 NO 2 


was synthesized from o-chloronitrobenzenc and p-cresol. 
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Rearrangements similar to the foregoing occur with a variety of 
compounds, including 2-nitrophenyl 2-hydroxy-l-naphthyl sulfone, 
4-nitrophenyl 5-methyl-2-hydroxyphenyl sulfone,p-methylsulfo- 
nylphenyl 2-hydroxy-l-naphthyl sulfone,^®-® and 2-hydroxy-5“methyI- 
phenyl 1-anthraquinonyl sulfone.^®^® The relative rates of rearrange¬ 
ment at 50® for a series of nitroaryl sulfones are shown in Table 
XV. The reactions were carried out in 0.066 V sodium hydroxide, 


TABLE XV 


Rearrangement of Sulfones at 60® 


Aryl Group of o-Nitrophenyl 
Aryl Sulfone 

2-Hydroxy-5-methylphenyl 
2-Hydroxy-3,5-dimethylphenyl 
2-Hydroxy-l-naphthyl 
2,5-Dihydroxyphenyl 
2-Hydroxy-5-inethoxyphenyl 
2,4-Dihydroxyphenyl 


Rearrangement Time, 
Minutes 
315 
93 
5 

125 

360 

420 


1.25 moles of alkali being used to each mole of sulfone. The reaction 
rate was determined by the color change occurring in the solutions. 
With the nitro group in the meta position no reaction occurs. An 
ortho carboxy group also is without effect. With a chlorine para to 
the nitro group a phenoxthin derivative is the final product. With 
nitro groups both ortho and para, rapid hydrolysis ensues. If the 


H3c/^02Na NOa^ 





HsQ 


/\/ 


SO2 






+ NaN 02 


■</ 


hydroxyl is para instead of ortho to the sulfone group hydrolysis like- 


k/ 


S 02 C 6 H 3 (N 02 ) 2 - 2,4 

OH 


+ NaOH 

HsQ 


^^^OsNa 




OH 


+ (02N)2C6H30H 


wise is the main reaction.”*' With the hydroxyl in an aliphatic side 
chain, rearrangement occurs very rapidly. Finally, the sulfone and 
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NO 2 

/^OzCHaCHzOH + NaOH 

v 


N02 

r^0CH2CH2S02Na 

+ H 2 O 

\/ 


hydroxyl groups may be in different molecules showing that the rear¬ 
rangements are actually special cases of a general reaction charac¬ 
teristic of o-nitroaryl sulfones. It may be predicted that o-nitroaryl 
sulfones will be found to react with most of the reagents that are 


C6H5SO2CGH4NO2-0 + P-CH3C6H4OK 

C0H6SO2K + 0-O2NC6H4OC6H4CH3-P 


capable of displacing the halogen of an o-halonitrobenzenc. o-Nitro- 
phenyl phenyl sulfone is known to hydrolyze readily with alcoholic 
sodium hydroxide. 

Coats and Gibson have found that the rearrangement of hydroxy 
sulfones to sulfinic acids is reversible, the extent of the reverse reac¬ 
tion depending upon the alkalinity of the solution. The optimum pH 
for sulfone formation varies from one sulfinic acid to another. Some 
of the acids rearrange when recrystallized from acetone. However, 
/?-o-nitrophenoxyethanesulfinic acid showed no tendency to revert to 
the sulfone. For the other compounds, substituents that facilitate sul¬ 
finic acid formation from the hydroxy sulfones also assist the reverse 
reaction. 

Hinsberg has reported that certain dihydroxynaphthyl sulfones 
upon heating go to quinonc sulfoxides. In view of the unusual diffi¬ 
culty encountered in attempts to reduce the sulfone group this inter- 


OH 


O 


r"^\^02CioH7-a r"^V^)SOCioH7-a 




+ H20 


o 


pretation of the reaction seems open to question. 

In a study of the alkylation of bis-(4-hydroxyphenyl) sulfone* it 
was found that ether formation occurred more slowly than it does 
for the bis-(4-hydroxyphenyl)-methane. This was believed to be 
due to the higher acidity of the sulfone. A detailed comparison of 
the rates at which alkoxy sulfones, (p-R 0 CaH 4 ) 2 S 02 , and ketones, 
(R 0 C 6 H 4 ) 2 C 0 , undergo halogenation showed that the ketones sub¬ 
stituted about forty times as rapidly as the sulfones. In other words 
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the sulfone group greatly inactivates a meta hydrogen atom, which is 
in accord with the behavior of other strongly mcfa-directing groups. 

There has been considerable interest in bis-(p-hydroxyphenyl) sul¬ 
fone as a starting material for the preparation of tanning agents and 
resinous substances. Products obtained from the sulfone and glycollic 
acid,^®® formaldehyde,^®® formaldehyde and sodium sulfite,^^® urea and 
formaldehyde,^^^ and ligninsulfonic acid and formaldehyde,^^^ have 
been described in the patent literature. In addition, condensation of 
the product obtained from crude tolylsulfones and phenolsulfonic acids 
with formaldehyde^^® and of bis-(hydroxyaryl) sulfone sulfonic acids 
wuth formaldehyde are claimed to produce tanning agents. 


AMINO SULFONES 


a-Aminoalkyl Sulfones. The only a-aminoalkyl sulfones on record 
are those resulting from the reaction of hydroxymethyl phenyl sul¬ 
fone with ammonia and aniline.^®^ Attempts to obtain an amino- 
methyl sulfone by hydrolysis of the phthalimido compound led to 
complete decomposition; formaldehyde was the only product 
isolated. 

p - and \-Aminoalkyl Sulfones. If the reaction is carried out in acid 
solution a j^-aminoalkyl alkyl sulfide can be oxidized to the sulfone 
with permanganate without affecting the amino group. Methyl 
/3-aminoethyl sulfone, the ethyl homolog, methyl y-aminopropyl sul¬ 
fone,'^® methyl S-aminobutyl sulfone ^^® and a-amino-/3-methylsulfonyl- 
propane have been prepared in this manner. Two of these sulfones 
have also been obtained from hydrolysis of the naturally occurring 
mustard oils: y-methylsulfonylpropyl isothiocyanate (cheiroline) 
and 8-methylsulfonylbutyl isothiocyanate (erysoline).^^® 

Several bis-(yS-alkylaminoethyl) sulfones have been prepared by 
the action of an amine upon bis-(^-chloroethyl) sulfone.^^® The re¬ 
action is surprisingly vigorous; mixing the reactants in alcohol solu¬ 
tion in the presence of sodium carbonate causes the solution to boil 
w'ithin 2 minutes. The sulfide and sulfoxide halogens do not show 
this behavior. 

)9-Aminoethyl and y-aminopropyl phenyl sulfones have been synthe¬ 
sized by reactions of the Gabriel type.^®® The yields are good. The 
preparation of bis-()?-aminoethyl) sulfone and bis-(y-aminopropyl) 


C6H4(CO)2NCH2CH2Br 


CeH&S02Na 
- y 


CoH4(CO)2NCH2CH2S02C6H5 H 2 NCH 2 CH 2 SO 2 C 6 H 5 

CH3C/OUH. 

sulfone have been accomplished by a variation of this procedure. 
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[C6H4(C0)2NCH2CH2]2S [C6H4(C0)2NCH2CH2]2S02 ^ 

[o-C6H4(COOK)CONHCH2CH2]2S02 (H2NCH2CH2)2S02 

Secondary amines always result through the action of ^-chloroethyl 
aryl sulfones with ammonia.^^^ y^-Hydroxyethyl methyl sulfone^®^ 
gives a mixture of amines. 

CH 3 SO 2 CH 2 CH 2 OH ^ 

CH3SO2CH2CH2NH2 + (CH3S02CH2CH2)2NH + H2O 

The preparation of various y^-diethylaminoethyl aryl sulfones from 
;^-chloroethyldiethylamine and a sodium sulfinate has been described 
in the patent literature.^®"® 

Methyl )3-aminoethyl sulfone is a hygroscopic liquid which is not 
volatile wdth steam and could not be distilled under reduced pressure. 
The quaternary ammonium iodide decomposes when warmed with al¬ 
kali but the vinyl methyl sulfone was not isolated. 

The oxidation of y-aminopropyl methyl sulfone with permanganate 
at 100° gives ^-methylsulfonylpropionic acid.^^® With fuming nitric 
acid at 200° the only product isolated was methanesulfonic acid. 
Heating with phosphorus and hydrogen iodide at 250° resulted in 
complete decomposition to hydrogen sulfide, ammonia, and volatile 
hydrocarbons. Many derivatives of the sulfone have been made by 
reactions involving the amino group.^®^** A study of the physiological 
action of )&-aminoethyl and y-aminopropyl phenyl sulfone showed that 
the latter was the more toxic.^®® 

Aminoaralkyl and Aryl Sulfones: Preparation. Sulfones having an 
amino group attached to the benzene nucleus have been prepared in 
several ways. Benzylsulfonylsalicylic acid and related compounds 
nitrate in the benzyl group and reduction of the nitro compounds gives 
amines of value as dye intermediates. Other aminobenzyl aryl sul¬ 
fones have been prepared by reduction of nitro compounds obtained in 
various ways.^®® A series of bis-(p-dimethylaminophenyl)-carbinyl 
aryl sulfones®®*’ has been synthesized from the reaction of a sulfinic 
acid and the carbinol. 

[(CH 3 ) 2 NC 6 H 4 ] 2 CH 0 H + C6H6SO2H 

[(CH3)2NC6H4]2CHS02C6H5 + H 2 O 

Aminoaryl alkyl sulfones have been prepared from the nitroaryl sul¬ 
fones described earlier.®®’^®® The action of ammonia or aniline upon 
2-nitro-4-alkylsulfonylchlorobenzene8 replaces the halogen easily to 
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give the amine. If a 3,4-dichlorophenyl alkyl sulfone is heated with 
ammonia or an amine the halogen para to the sulfone linkage is 
replaced.^®® 


Cl 

I^ci 


+ 2 NH 3 


\/ 

S 02 CH 3 


NH 2 

/Nci 


V/ 

SO 2 CH 3 


+ NH 4 C 1 


However, only the para halogen needs to be present.^®®® The amine 
may be anthranilic acid.^®®^ Quaternary aminoaryl sulfones of the 
general formula p-[R3N(Cl)]C6H4S02CHR'R" where R' or R" is a 
long-chain alkyl group have also been made from the halogen com¬ 
pounds and a secondary amine followed by methylation with 
methyl sulfate. 

Amino derivatives of sulfones containing only aryl groups have been 
studied intensively in recent years because of their value as medicinals. 

4-Nitrophenyl 4-aminophenyl sulfone has been prepared by oxi¬ 
dation of the N-acetylated sulfide with hydrogen peroxide followed by 
hydrolysis. 4- (4-Aminophenylsulfonyl) -benzenesulfonamide may 
be made from sulfanilamide by the sequence of reactions shown in 
the equations. 

NH2C6H4SO2NH2 ^ CIN2C6H4SO2NH2 
NO2C0H4SC6H4SO2NH2 

NO2C6H4SO2C6H4SO2NH2 ^ NH2C6H4SO2C6H4SO2NH2 


The preparation of a group of aminoaryl sulfones of interest as dye 
intermediates depends upon the reaction of a sodium sulfinate with 
an aryl halide containing a halogen activated by nitro and sulfonic 
acid groups, followed by reduction. 

A series of o-aminophenyl aryl sulfones has been prepared by the 
action of a sodium sulfinate upon an o-halogenated azo compound 
followed by reduction. Apparently the azo group exerts an activating 


0-C1C6H4N=NC6H40H 0-(C6H5S02)C6H4N=NC6H40H 

0-(C6H4S02)C6H4NH2 

influence on the halogen, comparable to that of carboxyl. 

A number of aminoaryl sulfones have been obtained by the action of 
concentrated sulfuric acid upon sulfonamides of secondary amines.^®® 
The amides from primary amines undergo hydrolysis and sulfonation 
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NHC 2 H 6 


SO2—NC2H5 




CHs 




CHa 


H28O4 
-j 

100 ® 



under the same conditions. This rearrangement lias been shown to 
proceed with 7^-nitrobenzenesulfon-N-methyl-p-toluididc to the 
extent of 83%, 17%) undergoing hydrolysis. In a similar manner 
2-methylamino-4-methylphenyl 2-nitrophenyl sulfone has been 
obtained from the corresponding sulfonamide.^^* 

The aryl sulfones having an amino group attached to each benzene 
ring have been made by the action of ammonia on the halogen com¬ 
pounds,^*’^ the action of thionyl chloride upon acetanilide followed by 
oxidation and hydrolysis,by reduction of the dinitro sulfonc,^®^ or 


C0H5NHCOCH3 (CIl3CONIIC6H4)2SO —> 

(CH3CONHCoH4)2S02 (NH2C6H4)2S02 

of the nitrophcnyl acetaminophenyl sulfone followed by hydrolysis, 
and by oxidation of the bis-(acetylaminoaryl) sulfide^®* followed by 
hydrolysis. Several unsymmetrical compounds, RCONHC 6 H 4 SO 2 C 0 - 
H 4 NHCOR', have also been prepared from the sulfides or sulf- 
oxides.2®*^ Several piperidino derivatives of aryl sulfones have been 
prepared in determining the presence of activated halogen in nitroaryl 
sulfones.^®^® p-Acylaminophenyl p-hydroxyphenyl sulfones have been 


4 -BrCcH 4 S 02 C 6 H 3 (N 02 )Cl- 3,4 + 2 C 5 H 10 NH 

4-BrC6H4S02C6H3(N02)NC5Hio-3,4 + C5riioNH2CI 
described in a patent.'-^^^^ 

Reactions and Properties of Aminoaryl Sulfones. Since the sul¬ 
fone group is inert toward most reagents the reactions of the amino¬ 
aryl sulfones are not essentially different from those of other aromatic 
amines. Bis-(p-aminophenyl) sulfone has been condensed with form¬ 
aldehyde sodium bisulfite and also the cinnamic aldehyde deriva- 
tive,2«fi reaction occurring as indicated. Allyl isothiocyanate gives the 


2C6H5CH=CHCH0 + 4 NaHS 03 + (H2NCgH4)2S02 

[C6HGCH(S03Na)CH2CH(S03Na)NHC6H4]2S02 + 2 H 2 O 

bis-(allyl thiourea). A number of acyl derivatives and Schiff^s bases 
have also been made.^®’^® Carbonyl chloride yields the isocyanate.^®^^ 
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The amine has been converted into the azide and diazotized and 
coupled with tyrosine and with proteins.-^® Coupling the diazo com¬ 
pound with a phenol and observing the intensity of the color pro¬ 
duced constitutes an analytical procedure for the aminoaryl sulfone or 
its acetyl derivative in urine.-^^ Heterocyclic compounds have also 
been prepared from the sulfone.^^^ 

It Avas found by several investigators^'- that bis-(p-amino- 
phenyl) sulfone is more effective as a cure for y^-hcmolytic strepto¬ 
coccus infections in mice than is sulfanilamide but the toxicity is also 
higher.-^’"*®^-''' The acylamino compounds show a lower toxicity than 
sulfanilamide. They are hydrolyzed in the body to the amino com¬ 
pound,-'* Conversely when the bis-(p-aminophenyl) sulfone is given 
it appears in the urine partly in its acetylated form.-'''* This acetamino 
compound gives a color with p-cresoltyrosinase.-'® 

The effectiveness of bis-(p-aminophenyl) sulfone in the treatment 
of pneumonia has received considerable attention.-'^ This compound 
has been reported also to slow the grovi:h of tuberculosis bacillus 
cultures. 

The bactericidal activity of p-aminophenyl alkyl sulfones in¬ 
creases as the alkyl changes from methyl to n-propyl and then drops 
off again for the higher groups. Branching of the alkyl carbon chain 
has an unfavorable effect. 

Rearrangement of Nitroaryl Aminoaryl Sulfones. Diaryl sulfones 
with an o-amino group in one ring and an o-nitro group in the other 
are converted by aqueous alkali into sulfinic acid derivatives of di- 
arylamines,--® a reaction closely related to that undergone by o-hy- 
droxyaryl sulfones under the same conditions (see p. 697). 


SO2C0H4NO2-0 


+ NaOH(2N) 


S02Na 
/Y^NHCoH4N02-o 




+ H2O 




As might be anticipated an o-nitrophenyl aryl sulfone reacts with 
aniline.--' Replacing one of the amine hydrogens with methyl or 
acetyl --- does not interfere with the reaction when the amine and 


0-C6H5SO2C6H4NO2 + C0H5NH2 0-C0H5NHC6H4NO2 + C6H5SO2H 

sulfone groups are in the same molecule. If the acetaminoaryl sul¬ 
fone is boiled with an excess of 1 iV alkali the product is sodium 2-(2- 
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SO 2 


Ha 


NO 2 




iNHCHa 



+ NaOH(conc.) —♦ 

HaC^SOaNa 


NCeH4N02-o 

I 

CHa 


+ H 2 O 


O SO 2 C 6 H 4 NO 2-0 
NHCOCHa 


+ NaOH(0.5JV) 


<^S02Na 




INC 6 H 4 NO 2-0 

I 

COCHa 


+ H 2 O 


nitrophenylamino)-benzenesulfinate. The results obtained with other 
aminoaryl sulfones are shown by the equations. 


O S02C6H8(N02)CI-2,4 

+2NaOH 

NHCOCHa (1 N, 2.5 moles) 

a 32C6H8(N02)Cl-2,4 
HCOCHa 


(^^^02C6H4N02-2 


(^^HS( 


HS02CeH6 


/Ns02CflH4N0r2 

02nI^NHC0CH8 

|^^02C6H4N02-2 

OfNl^NHCOCHa 


+NaOH 
(0.25 N, Imole) 


+NaOH 


-fNaOH 
(1 mole) 


+2NaOH 
(2 moles) 



SOaNa 

, 4 -H 2 O 

JNHC«Hi(N02)C1-2,4 

+ CHaCOONa 

2Na 



O 2 N' 


02N« 



>NC6H8(N02)C1.2,4 

(^OCH, 

)2Na 
C 6 H 4 NO 2.2 
•aCeHs 

'aNa 
'NC 6 H 4 NO 2-2 

(!;och» 



+H20 


+H 20 


+H 20 


+H20 


HCai4NO*-2 

+ CHsCOONa 


The sodium sulfinates were characterized in each instance by conver¬ 
sion to sulfones by methylation. The structure of one of them was 
determined by degradation to a sulfur-free arylamine. 
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O SOzNa 

NHC6H4NO2-2 



CuBr 


/\ 


02Nt 




INH 2 


The conditions necessary for rearrangement to occur are also pres¬ 
ent in o-nitrophenylsulfonylacetanilide,^“^ the intermediate sulfinic 
acid readily losing sulfur dioxide. A m-nitro group in the anilide 


0-O2NC6H4SO2CH2CONHC6H5 -> 

[o-02NCoH4N(C6ll5)COCH2S02H] 

0-02NC6H4N(CcH5)COCH3 + SO 2 

ring does not affect the reaction but with an additional methylene 
group between the sulfur and nitrogen only hydrolysis occurs. Unex¬ 
pectedly the sulfone group hydrolyzed at the aliphatic rather than 


0-O2NC6H4SO2CH2CH2CONHC6H5 + NaOH 

o-02NC6H4S02Na + HOCH 2 CH 2 CONHC 6 H 5 
the aromatic carbon, a reaction analogous to the behavior of y-di- 
sulfones toward alkali. If the two intervening carbons between the 
sulfone and amide linkage are aromatic the rearrangement proceeds 
normally. 


/^02C6H4N02-0 




'CONHCeHs 


+ NaOH 


f^SOzNa 

^CON(C6H4N02-o)CaH5 


SULFONYL DERIVATIVES OF ACIDS, ESTERS, AMIDES, AND 

CYANIDES 

Compounds containing the sequence of atoms RSO 2 CH 2 X, where X 
is a cyanide, acyl, carboxyl, or other similar group and R is alkyl or 
aryl, exhibit in varying degree the properties characteristic of sub¬ 
stances containing acidic methylene hydrogen. The compounds of this 
type which have been investigated are numerous but the results may 
for the most part be presented briefly in tabular form. 

Sulfonyl Carboxylic Acids. Sulfones containing the carboxyl 
group have been prepared by oxidation of the corresponding sul- 
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fides. 22 ^ For example, oxidation of a-(^eri-butyltliiol)-propionic acid 
with permanganate in slightly alkaline solution gave a 96.5% yield 
of the sulfone.--*** Alkyl arylsulfonylacetates have also been made 
by the reaction of a sodium sulfinate with a-halogen esters.^-^ Ethyl 
p-tolylsulfonylacetate is formed by allowing ethyl a-chloroacetoace- 

CoHsSOjNa + CICH2COOC2H5 

C6H5SO2CH2COOC2H6 + NaCl ( 80 % yield) 

tate and sodium p-toluencsulfinate to stand in alcohol solution for 
two weeks.If the solution is boiled this reaction becomes of minor 

p.C7ll7S02Na + CH 3 C 0 CHC 1 C() 0 C 2 H 5 + C2H5OH 

CH3COOC2H5 + P-C7H7SO2CH2COOC2H5 + NaCl 
importance, another predominating. 

CH3COCHCICOOC2H5 + p-C 7 H 7 S 02 Na + 2 C 2 H 5 OH 

CH3COCH2COOC2H5 + p-C7n7S03Na + HCl + (C 2 H 5)20 
Similar results were obtained with ethyl chloromalonate. The reac¬ 
tion of p-toluenesulfonyl chloride with ethyl sodiomalonate in the 
presence of excess sodium ethoxide gives a small yield of a disodium 
salt which upon acidification yields ethyl tolylsulfonylacetate. 

P-C 7 H 7 SO 2 CI + NaCH(COOC2H5)2 

ITCl 

p-C 7 H 7 S 02 C(Na)(C 00 Na)C 00 C 2 H 5 —> P-C7H7SO2CH2COOC2H5 
Despite earlier reports of difficulty in preparing ethyl a-pjienyl- 
sulfonylbutyrate by alkylation of ethyl phenylsulfonylacetate this 
reaction has also proved useful in preparing sulfonyl esters and the 
corresponding acids. 

The activating influence of the sulfone group in alkyl and arylsul- 
fonyl acids and esters has been shown in many ways. It has already 
been mentioned in connection with the synthesis of simple sulfones 
that acids of the general formula RSO 2 CH 2 COOH lose carbon dioxide 
when heated (see pp. 678-680). Determination of the ionization con¬ 
stants of a number of alkylsulfonylacetic and propionic acids, pre¬ 
pared by oxidation of the corresponding sulfides, gave values for 
some twenty times as large as those of the sulfide acids.-^^® The data 
are summarized in Table XVI. 

TABLE XVI 


Compound 

M.P., 

Af X 10* 

CH 3 SO 2 CH 2 COOH 

115 

43.3 

CH 3 SO 2 CHCH 3 COOH 

96.6 

36.0 

C 2 H 6 SO 2 CHCH 3 COOH 

62.6 

32.5 
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A study of the kinetics of the bromination and racemization reac¬ 
tions for a-methyl- and a-cthylsulfonylpropionic acids gave results 
which support the tlieory of a common mechanism for these reactions. 
At 35° in 1 iY hydrobromic acid w’ith excess bromine the reaction 
is first order but with only one equivalent of the halogen the value 
of K decreases with time. At 25.15° the rate of racemization is 
0.273 X 10”“’^ compared with 0.249 X 10~'^ for the bromination. 

Ethyl phenylsulfonylacetate was first investigated by Michael and 
Comey.--^® With sodium ethoxide it forms a sodium salt wdiich crys¬ 
tallizes readily from cold alcohol. This is quite soluble in water, 
acidification yielding the original ester. Heating the ester with 
aqueous sodium hydroxide and acidifying the solution gives phenyl- 
sulfonylacetic acid. The sodium salt of the ester reacts readily with 
benzyl chloride and the alkylation may be repeated. Heating the 
benzyl derivative with sodium ethoxide to 100 ° converts it into so¬ 
dium cinnamate. 

C6H5CH2CH(S02CgH5)C00C2H5 + 2 C 2 H 50 Na 

(C 2 H 5)20 + CoHsSOaNa + CGH 5 CH=CHCOONa + C 2 H 5 OH 

Hydrolysis with aqueous alkali is extremely slow for the esters of 
both the mono- and dibenzyl compounds. 

It has been reported that alkyl phenylsulfonylacetates do not 
condense with amyl nitrite and sodium ethoxide, while the correspond¬ 
ing nitriles and amides do react. The esters condense with benzene- 
diazonium salts in alkaline solution,however. 

C 6 H 5 SO 2 CH 2 COOC 2 H 5 + C 6 H 5 N 2 CI + NaOH 

CgH5S02C(=NNHCoH 5)COOC2H5 + NaCl + H 2 O 

a-Phenylsulfonylbutyric acid has been resolved into its optical 
isomers by separation of the brucine salts. At 27° the half-life period 
of racemization for the l-acid in absolute alcohol is 1350 hours whereas 
that of the ethyl ester is 80 hours. Under the influence of sodium eth¬ 
oxide the ester is racemized completely at once. This behavior sug¬ 
gests an enolization mechanism involving either the ester or sulfone 
group. The optical instability of /8-disulfones discussed later indicates 
such an enolization involving the sulfone group to be quite possible. 

Phenylsulfonylacetic acid and the p-methyl- and p-chloro deriva¬ 
tives condense readily with aldehydes under the usual conditions for 
the Perkin reaction. With an o-hydroxyaldehyde ring formation to 
a coumarin derivative occurs.^-® 
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C 6 H 6 SO 2 CH 2 COOH + C6H5S02CH2C00Na + 



(OH,CO)aOj 



+ 2 H 2 O -f- C6H5S02CH2C00Na 


By heating the product obtained from salicyaldehyde with aqueous 
5% sodium hydroxide it is hydrolyzed to the starting materials. With 
sodium ethoxide in alcohol at 100® substances are formed which upon 
boiling with alkali give unsaturated sulfones. 


r^V^SOaCeHs 
O 


0 


/\. 


iCH==C. 


ONa 


-F NaOCaHs 

. L 

^CH=C^HSOaC6H5 

IJoH 


<: 


SO 2 C 6 H 6 

COOC 2 H 6 


H 20 


+ C 2 H 5 OH + NaHCOa 


Condensing 2,4-dihydroxybenzaldchyde with the sulfonylacetic acids 
as above yields 7-acetoxycoumarin derivatives. These with 5% 
aqueous sodium hydroxide do not regenerate the starting materials 
but give the unsaturated sulfones. Typical substances obtained in 
these investigations are listed in Table XVIL In addition, cou- 


TABLE XVII 


Compound M.P,, ®C. 

3-Phenylsiilfonylcouinarin 217-217.5 

3-p-Tolylsulfonylcoumarin 221 

3-p-Chlorophenylsulfonylcoumarin 242 

3-Phenyl8ulfonyl-7-acetoxycoumarin 237 

3-Phenylsulfonyl-7-hydroxycoumarin 
3-p-Tolylsulfonyl-7-acetoxyooumarin 234 

3-p-Tolylsulfonyl-7-hydroxycoumarin 239 

3-p-Chlorophenylsulfonyl-7-acetoxycouinarin 224 


3-p-Chlorophenylsulfonyl-7-hydroxycouinarin 226 

marin derivatives were obtained by condensing 2,4,5-, 2,4,6-, and 
3,4,5-trihydroxybenzaldehyde, and 2-hydroxy-, 2,6-dihydroxy, and 
2,7-dihydroxy-l-naphthaldehyde with phenyl, p-chlorophenyl-, and 
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p-tolylsulfonylacetic acids. Of the aldehydes studied the 2-hydroxy- 
1 -naphthaldehyde reacted most rapidly. Numerous derivatives of 
these compounds were prepared. 

Nitration of phenylsulfonylacetic acid produces almost entirely 
the meta isomer. This is readily decarboxylated by heating. 

An attempt to prepare phenylsulfonylchloroacetic acid by the action 
of sodium benzenesulfinate upon sodium dichloroacetate gave chlo- 
romethyl phenyl sulfone. With a,a-dichloropropionic acid the reaction 
for the most part follows another course. 

CHClsCOONa + CeHgSOsNa + HgO 

C 6 H 5 SO 2 CH 2 CI + NaCl + NaHCOs 
CHgCClaCOONa + 2 C 6 H 5 S 02 Na + H 2 O 

(C 6 H 5 S 02 CH 2)2 + 2NaCl + NaHCOa 
a-Bromo-a-(^er^-butylsulfonyl)-propionic acid,^^**' prepared by bromi- 
nation, decomposes rapidly at 100 ° into isobutylene, a-bromopropionic 
acid, and sulfur dioxide. In aqueous hydrobromic acid hydrolysis to 

CH 3 C(Br)(S 02 C 4 H 9 )C 00 H CHsCHBrCOOH + SO 2 + C 4 H 8 
^-butyl alcohol takes place. 

CH3C(Br)(S02C4H9)C00H + H 2 O 

(CH3)3C0H + [H02SC(Br)CH3C00H] 
The sulfinic acid loses sulfur dioxide to give a-bromopropionic acid 
and the resulting sulfurous acid reduces part of the original bromo- 
sulfonyl acid. The bromosulfonyl acid is also reduced by aqueous 

CH3C(Br)(S02C4H9)C00H + H2CO3 + H2O 

CH 3 CH(S 02 C 4 H 9 )C 00 H + H 2 SO 4 + HBr 
potassium iodide indicating the strongly positive nature of the 
bromine. 

A /?-sulfonyl carboxylic acid has been prepared from cinnamic acid 
and benzenesulfinic acid,-^^® and by loss of carbon dioxide from the 
addition product of maleic acid and benzenesulfinic acid. 

Recently the sulfone of di-methionine has been obtained by oxida¬ 
tion of the amino acid with hydrogen peroxide. 

A number of aliphatic sulfones containing two carboxyl groups is 
known. Preparation of these has been effected by oxidation of the 
corresponding sulfide and by the addition of a sulfinic acid to maleic 
acid.*®^*^ Sulfonyldiacetic acid results in high yield by oxidation of 
the sulfide with potassium permanganate in the presence of magnesium 
chloride.®®®’^®* The ethyl ester has been recommended^®^ as a useful 
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reagent for the identification of the lower-molecular-wcight n-alkyl 
primary amines. Some complex cobalt salts of the acid have been 

02S(CH2C00C2H5)2 + 2 RNH 2 02S(CH2C0NHR)2 + 2 C 2 H 6 OH 

investigated.*®® 

A series of investigations of a-sulfonyl diacids of the general type 
[RCH(COOH)]2S02 has shown*®® that these racemize readily. The 
propionic acid derivative could be obtained in active forms only by 
the “cold crystallization” method. The free acid racemizes very 
quickly in water but is relatively stable in ether solution. The rate 
of racemization of active forms of the acids decreases with increase 
in size of the alkyl group. Thus, under the same conditions the a-sul- 
fonyldibutyric acid has a half-life in water of 5 hours while for the 
isovaleric acid derivative this is 80 hours. Data for determining the 
effect of branching of the chain as compared with lengthening it are 
not available as yet. 

As might be anticipated, the active forms of yS-sulfonyldibutyric 
acid showed little tendency to racemize. Acids containing two sul- 
fone groups are discussed under disulfoncs. 

a-Sulfonylacetonitriles. Derivatives of acetonitrile of which phen- 
ylsulfonylacetonitrilc is the prototype have been accorded a thor- 
ough investigation by Troger and co-workers. Those in which the 
—CHoCN group is unsubstituted have been obtained by the action 
of sodium sulfinates upon chloroacetonitrile *®® in alcohol at 100® in 
a scaled tube. The tabulation for compounds prepared in this man- 

ArS02Na + CICH 2 CN ArS02CH2CN + NaCl 
ner is given in Table XVIII. The yields are apparently good except 

TABLE XVIII 


SULFONE 

M.P., °C. 

C 6 HBSO 2 CH 2 CN 

114 

O-CH 3 C 6 H 4 SO 2 CH 2 CN 

Oil 

W-CH 3 C 6 H 4 SO 2 CH 2 CN 

168 

P-CH 3 C 6 H 4 SO 2 CH 2 CN 

146 

P-CIC 6 H 4 SO 2 CH 2 CN 

169 

p-BrC 6 H 4 S 02 CH 2 CN 

194 

7 >.IC 6 H 4 S 02 CH 2 CN 

213-214 

0 -CH 3 OC 6 H 4 SO 2 CH 2 CN 

84-85 

7 >-CH 30 C 6 Ti 4 S 02 CIl 2 CN 

115 

P-C 2 H 6 OC 6 H 4 SO 2 CH 2 CN 

140-141 

1,2,4,5-(CH3)3C6H2S02CH2CN 

110-111 

a-CioH 7 S 02 CH 2 CN 

109 

/S.C 10 H 7 SO 2 CH 2 CN 

95 

7?1-C6H4(S02CH2CN)2 

164 

1 ,2,4-CH3C6H4(S02CH2CN)2 

179 
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for the preparation of m-benzenedisulfonylacetonitrile. A similar 
series of sulfones (see Table XIX) has been prepared from a-chlo- 
ropropionitrile and sodium sulfinates by heating the reactants together 
in a sealed tube at 130-140°. 

TABLE XIX 


Sulfone 

M.P., ‘^C. 

C6H6S02CH(CH3)CN 

72 

P-CH3C6H4S02CH(CH3)CN 

66 

P-CIC(5H4S02C1I(CH3)CN 

101-102 

p-BrC6n4S02CH(CH3)CN 

98 

P.IC 6 H 4 SO 2 CH (CH3)CN 

115 

/3-CioH7S02CH(CH3)CN 

90-91 


These compounds form sodium salts which are decomposed by car¬ 
bonic acid. The derivatives of propionitrile are, however, much less 
soluble in aqueous alkali than are the compounds derived from aceto¬ 
nitrile. No procedure has been devised for reducing them to y 3 -sul- 
fonylethylamines but most other reactions of the cyanide group occur 
normally. With alcohol imino esters result. 

ArS 02 CH 2 CN + C 2 H 5 OH + HCl ArS 02 CH 2 C(=NH 2 Cl) 0 C 2 H 5 
Hydrogen sulfide adds to give thioarnides. 

ArS02CH2CN + H 2 S ArS02CH2CSNH2 

Hydroxylarainc also adds readily. 

ArS 02 CH 2 CN + H 2 NOH ArS 02 CH 2 C(NH 2 )N 0 H 

Alkylation of these amidoximes replaces the hydrogen of the oxime 
group.^^^ Hydrolysis of the nitriles with acid or alkali yields the 
corresponding acids. If both hydrogens of the methylene group are 
replaced by alkyl this reaction proceeds with difficulty or not at all.*^^ 
Phenylsulfonylacetonitrile or the a-methyl derivative with 0.1 iV so¬ 
dium hydroxide at 100 ° gives about 68 % of the sodium salt of the 
acid before loss of the carboxyl group becomes marked,-^® Hydrolysis 
does not stop at the amide stage for any of these nitriles. The hy¬ 
drogen sulfide and hydroxylamine reactions are slow for the dialkyl 
compounds. Phenylmagnesium bromide is said to give no reaction 
with phenylsulfonylacetonitrile.*^^ Formation of benzene and a mag¬ 
nesium salt of the sulfone would be expected. 

Alkylation of the sulfonylacetonitriles with alkyl halides and sodium 
ethoxide in alcohol yields dialkyl derivatives readily. A monoalkyl 
compound has apparently been obtained in only one instance by this 
type of reaction, by benzylation of ) 8 -naphthylsulfonylacetonitrile. 
The sulfonyldialkylacetonitriles are listed in Table XX. 
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TABLE XX 


SULFONE 

M.P., •‘C. 

C6H5S02C(C2H6)2CN 

78 

C6H8S02C(7-C3H7)2CN 

Brown oil (impure?) 

C6HbS02C(CH2C6H5)2CN 

157>-157.5 

P-C1C6H4S02C(C2H6)2CN 

81 

p-ClC6H4S02C(n-C3H7)2CN 

Oil 

p.ClC6ll4S02C(z-C3H7)2CN 

Oil 

P-C1C6H4S02C(CH2C6H6)2CN 

126 

p.BrC6H4S02C(C2H5)2CN 

94 

p.BrC6H4S02C(CH2C6H6)2CN 

145 

P-IC6H4S02C(CH2C6H6)2CN 

166 

o-CH30C6H4S02C(C2H6)2CN 

Oil 

0-CH30C6H4S02C(CH2C6H6)2CN 

123 

p-CH80C6H4S02C(CH2C6li5)2CN 

119 

P-C2H60C6H4S02C(C2H6)2CN 

81 

P-C2H60C6H4S02C(CH2C6H6)2CN 

119 

1 ,2,4,5-(CH3)3C«H2S02C(C2Hb)2CN 

Oil 

«-CioH7S02C(CH3)2CN 

115 

a-CioH7S02C(CH2C«H6)2CN 

180 

/5-CioH7S02C(CH3)2CN 

115 

^-CioH7S02C(C2H6)2CN 

Transparent resin 

/?-CioH7S02C(CH2C(,H6)2CN 

177 

/3-CioH7S02CH(CH2CbH8)CN 

128 


Condensation of the sulfonylacetonitriles with aromatic aldehydes 
takes place readily in the presence of a trace of alkali.^*® The com¬ 
pound from methylsulfonylacetonitrile and p-dimethylaminobenzalde- 

CeHfiSOsCHaCN + CeHsCHO C6H6S02C(=-CHC6H6)CN + HgO 
hyde has been patented as a dye.*** 

The wide applicability of the reaction is shown by the compounds 
prepared from arylsulfonylacetonitriles which are given in Table XXL 
By using o-nitrobenzaldehyde and reducing the first product a quino¬ 
line derivative results.**® 


I^CHO 

\^N02 


+ C6HfiS02CH2CN 


CiHiS 

CsHfiOH 




H 

C 

a ^c—S02C6Hfi 

L 

NO 2 




N 


INH 2 


The same compound is formed directly by starting with o-aminobenz- 
aldehyde. If this last reaction is carried out at 170“ in a sealed tube, 
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TABLE XXI 


SULFONE M.P., ®C. 

C6H6S02C(=€HC6H6)CN 135 

C 6 H 6 S 02 C(=CHC 6 H 40 H-o)CN 160 

C6H6S02C(==CHC6H40H.p)CN 214 

C6H6S02C(=CHC6H40CH3-p)CN 113 

C6H6S02C(=CHC6H4N02-p)CN 169 

C6H6S02C[==CHC6H4N(CH8)2-p1CN 194 

C6H5S02C[==CHC6H4CH(CH3)2-p]CN 78 

C6H6S02C(==CH-~CH==CHC6H5)CN 146 

P-CH 8 C 6 H 4 SO 2 C (==CHC6H6)CN 114 

p.CH3C6H4S02C(==CHC6H40H-o)CN 152 

p.CH3C6H4S02C(=CHC6H40H-p)CN 133-135 

p.CH 3 C 6 H 4 S 02 C(=CHC«H 40 CH 3 -p)CN 110 

P-CH3C6H4S02C(=CHC6H4N02-p)CN 198 

p-CH8C6H4S02C(=CHC6H4N{CH3)rplCN 217 

p.ClCftH4S02C(=€HC6H40H-p)CN 154-166 

p-ClC6H4S02C[=CHC6H4N(CH3)2-p]CN 245-246 

p.BrC6H4S02C(=CHC6H6)CN 119 

p-BrC6H4S02C(==CHC(jH40H-o)CN 143 

p-BrC 6 H 4 S 02 C(==CHC 6 H 40 H.p)CN 166 

p-BrC6H4S02C(=CHC6H40CHrp)CN 146 

p.BrC6H4S02C(==CHC6H4Br-p)CN 210 

p.BrC6H4S02C[==CHC6H4N(CH3)2-plCN 240-241 

p-BrC6H4S02C(===4DH--Cn===CH--C6HB)CN 176 

p-ICeH4S02Cl=CHC(jH4N(CH3)2-p]CN 222 

2.4.5- (CH3)3C8H2S02C(=CHC6H40H-p)CN 181 

2.4.5- (CH3)3C6H2S02C(=CHCeH4N(CH8)2-plCN 192 

^-CioH7S02C(==CHC6H6)CN 122 

/3-CioH7S02C(=CHC6H40H-o)CN 173 

^.CioH7S02C(=CHCeH40H.p)CN 167 

^-CioH7S02C(=CHCeH40CH8-p)CN 117 

/3^ioH7S02C(=CHC6H4N02-p)CN 187 

/5-CioH7S02C[=CHC6H4N(CH3)2-p]CN 197 

^-CioH7S02C[==CHC«H4CH(CH8)2-p1CN 146 

/9-CioH7S02C(===<:H--<:JH=MDH--C6 167 


however, the amino group is lost giving a substituted carbostyril. 
Various derivatives were prepared from this and from the analogous 


I^CHO 


+ C6H6SO2CH2CN 


/YNs02C6H6 




OH 


+ NH 3 


p-toluenesulfonyl- and p-chlorobenzenesulfonylcarbostyrils. 2-Ammo- 
S-methoxybenzaldehyde has also been employed in this condensation. 

Reduction of the aminoquinoline gives a thiophenol and a tetrahy- 
droquinoline.**®' 
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/^y^SOzAr 

\y^NH2 

CH 3 O N 



+ Ai«H 


The sulfonylacetonitriles undergo condensation with amyl nitrite in 
the presence of sodium ethoxide.-'^®® 


C6H5SO2CH2CN + C5H11ONO 


CjHsONa 
-> 


CoH 5 S 02 C(=NOH)CN + C 5 H 11 OH 
No mention was made of obtaining the oximes in stereoisomeric 
forms. All attempts to hydrolyze the oximes to the ketones were 
futile. With bromine in water the indicated change occurs. The 
bromine compounds are also obtained by direct bromination of the 

ArS 02 C(=N 0 H)CN + Br 2 + H 2 O ArS 02 CBr 2 CN + ? 
sulfonylacetonitriles. These reactions were performed where aryl is 
phenyl, p-chlorophenyl, p-bromophenyl, and p-iodophenyl. Attempts 
to hydrolyze the dibromo compounds to the ketones were unsuccessful. 

By the action of chlorine in alkaline solution the amidoximes iose 
the cyanide group.^**® The dichloronitriles are obtainable, however, by 
chlorination of the unsubstituted sulfonylacetonitriles with “nascent 

Cr>H 5 S 02 C(N 0 H)CN + CI 2 + NaOH 

C 6 H 6 SO 2 CHCI 2 + NaCI + H 2 O + ? 
chlorine” obtained by adding bleaching powder to the nitrile dissolved 
in acetic acid. Dry chlorine works well for phenylsulfonylacetonitrile 
but not for the p-tolyl and p-chlorophenyl compounds. Iodine in 
potassium iodide solution does not react with the oxime or methylene 
group in any way. The dihalogenated compounds prepared are listed 
below. 



TABLE XXII 

Dichloro Compound 

Dibromo Compound 

Original Nitrile 

M.P., 

M.P., X. 

C 6 H 6 SO 2 CH 2 CN 

67 

123 

P-CIC 6 H 4 SO 2 CH 2 CN 

96^97 

126 

p-BrC6H4S02CH2CN 

105-106 

129 

P.IC 6 H 4 SO 2 CH 2 CN 

111-112 

131 

P-CH 3 C 6 H 4 SO 2 CH 2 CN 

92 

121 

0 -CH 3 OC 6 H 4 SO 2 CH 2 CN 

121 

123 

P.C 2 H 5 OC 6 H 4 SO 2 CH 2 CN 

95 

118 

2,4,5-(CH3)3C6H2S02CH2CN 

103-104 

123 

a-CioH7S02CH2CN 

118 

146 
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Sodium benzencsulfinate reduces the halogen compounds to the orig¬ 
inal nitrile."^*'*-^® No satisfactory procedure has been found for ob- 

CGH5S02CBr2CN + 2CoH5S02Na + 2 H 2 O 

C6H5SO2CH2CN + 2C6H5S03Na + 2HBr 
taining monohalo derivatives of the sulfonylacetonitriles. 

Ethyl nitrate does not react with phenylsulfonylacctonitrile. At¬ 
tempts to oxidize the methylene to the keto group by potassium per¬ 
manganate were unsuccessful.^'*® 

Diazonium salts react readily with the a-sulfonylaceto- and pro- 
pionitriles in the presence of sodium acetate in alcohol solution. 

ArNaCl+ArmCHaCN ArN=N—CH(CN)S02Ar'+HC] 

Whether the product exists as the azo compound or the hydrazone is 
not known. The sulfones derived from propionitrile also react, the 
l)roducts of necessity being the true azo compounds. In Table XXIII 
are listed the various substances prepared. 

TABLE XXIII 

Azo Compound or Hydrazone, 


SULFONYLNITRILE 

Diazonium Salt 

0 

0 

a-CiollTSOaCHaCN 

CellfiNsCl 

203 


0.CH3C6II4N2CI 

149-150 


P-CH3C6II4N2CI 

193 


P-CH3OC6H4N2CI 

173 

/3.C10H7SO2CH2CN 

CeHsNoCl 

194-195 


P-CH3C6H4N2CI 

189-190 


m-CH3C6H4N2Cl 

160-161 


P-C2HBOC6H4N2CI 

165-16^ 

p.BrC6H4S02CH2CN 

CeHgNsCl 

185 


P-C2H6OC6H4N2CI 

154-155 

C6H6S02CH(CH3)CN 

CeHsNsCl 

78 


P.CH3C8H4N2CI 

103-104 


P-CH3OC6H4N2CI 

81-82 

• 

P-C2H6OC6H4N2CI 

96-97 

P-C1C«H4S02CH(CH3)CN 

CellfiNsCl 

90-91 


^-CioH 7N2C1 

154-156 

p.BrC6H4S02CH(CH3)CN 

P-CH3C6H4N2CI 

151 


P-CH3OC6H4N2CI 

153 

/3 -C]oH 7S02CH(CH8)CN 

C6H5N2CI 

120 


P-CH3C6H4N2CI 

119-120 
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All these azo compounds are yellow or red in color except p-chloro- 
phenylsulfonyl-a-benzeneazopropionitrile which is green. 

Arylsulfonylacetamides. Phenylsulfonylacetamide was first ob¬ 
tained by the action of ammonia upon ethyl phcnylsulfonylacetate.^®^ 
Later a series of similar compounds was prepared from chloroacet- 
amide and sodium sulfinates by heating these to 100® in alcohol so¬ 
lution. The compounds synthesized in this manner are given in Table 
XXIV. 

C6H5S02Na + CICH 2 CONH 2 C 0 H 6 SO 2 CH 2 CONH 2 + NaCl 


TABLE XXIV 


SULFONE 

M.P., “C. 

C 6 H 6 SO 2 CH 2 CONH 2 

156 

O-CH 8 C 6 H 4 SO 2 CH 2 CONH 2 

143 

m-CH3C6H4S02CH2C0NH2 

146 

P-CII 3 C 6 H 4 S 02 CH 2 CONH 2 

166 

P-C 1 C 6 H 4 S 02 CH 2 CONH 2 

169 

p-BrC6H4S02CH2C0NH2 

166 

P-IC 6 H 4 SO 2 CH 2 CONH 2 

189 

2,4-(CH3)2C6H3S02CH2C0NH2 

149 

«-CioH7802CH2CONH2 

162 

^-CioH7S02CH2CONH2 

194 

Some derivatives of propionamide have been prepared 
gous manner.^®® 

TABLE XXV 

SXJLFONE 

M.P., ®C. 

C6H6S02CH(CH3)C0NH2 

150 

P.CH 3 C 6 H 4 SO 2 CII (CH 3 )C 0 NH 2 

166 

P-CIC 6 H 4 SO 2 CH (CH 3 )C 0 NH 2 

190 

p-BrC6H4S02CH (CH3)CONH2 

196.5 

?>.IC6H4S02CH(CH3)C0NH2 

210 


a-p-Tolylsulfonyl-n-butyramide has been obtained in 80% yield 
from the sulfinate and a-bromobutyramide. p-Acetaminophenylsul- 
fonylacetamide has been similarly prepared.^®*^ The yields in this 
type of reaction were found to be better if the temperature of the 
reaction mixture was kept low but the time necessary was then so 
great that the procedure was not practical. 

The oxidation of the corresponding sulfides with hydrogen peroxide 
was found to give good results in the preparation of alkylsulfonyl 
amides,^®®* the yields averaging about 75%. Compounds prepared 
in this way are listed in Table XXVI. 
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TABLE XXVI 


SULFONE 

C 2 HBSO 2 CH 2 CONH 2 

n-C8n7S02CH2C0NH2 

n-C4H9S02CH2C0NH2 

C2H6S02CH(CH3)C0NH2 

n-C3H7S02CH(CH3)CONH2 

n-C4H9S02CH (CH3)C0NH2 

CaHBSOaCH (C2H6)CONH2 

n>C3H7S02CH(C2H5)C0NH2 

C2H6S02C(CH3)2C0NH2 

n-C3H7S02C(CH8)2CONH2 

n-C4H9S02C(CH3)2C0NH2 

C2H6S02CH(C3H7-n)C0Nn2 

n.C3H7S02CH (C3ll7-n)CONH2 

n-C4H9S02CH(C4H^)CONH2 

C2H6S02CH(C3H7-iso)CONH2 

n-C3H7S02CH(C3H7-i8o)CONH2 

w-C4H9S02CH(C3H7-iso)C0NH2 

C 2 H 5 SO 2 CH (C 4 H 9 -n)CONH 2 

n-CsHTSOaCH (C4H9-n)CONH2 

CeH6CH2S02CH2C0NH2 


M.P., 

98.6- 99 
104-104.5 
119-119.5 
126-126.5 
122-122.5 
114-114.5 
168-168.6 
137-137.5 

92.6- 93 

99.5- 100.5 

77.5- 78 

117.5- 118 
125-125.5 
125-125.6 
122-123.5 
116-117 

126.5- 127 
112-112.5 
119-119.5 

178.5- 179 


A number of a-arylsulfonyl amides have been obtained by alkyla¬ 
tion of the acetamide derivative with an alkyl halide and sodium 
cthoxide in alcohol.^®* 


p-C7H7S02CHNaC0NH2 + C2H5Br ^ 

P-C7H7S02CH(C2H5)C0NH2 + XaBr 
The alkylsulfonylacetamides are apparently somewhat less acidic than 
the aryl compounds, the amide group reacting about one-half as rap¬ 
idly as the methylene group so that three products are formed.^®® 


/1-C4H9SO2CH2CONH2 


(C2H5)2S04 

-> 

CaHsONa 


n-C4H9S02CH(C2H6)C0NH2 + 


n-C4H9S02CH2C0NHC2H5 + r^-C4H9S02CH(C2H5)C0NHC2H5 
Phenylsulfonylacetamide does not undergo the Hofmann reaction 
to give the amine.^®®*^ The reactions that occur with bromine, accord¬ 
ing to Troger and Hillc, arc indicated by the following equations. 


C6H5SO2CH2CONH2 + Br 2 C 6 H 5 S 02 CH 2 C 0 NHBr + HBr 

KOH 

CeHaSOaCHaCONHBr-> CeHsSOzCHBrCONHa 

C6H6SO2CH2CONH2 + 2Br2 — 

C6H6S02CHBrC0NHBr + 2HBr 
CeH6S02CHBrC0NHBr + KOH C6H5S02CHBr2 + ? 
C 6 H 6 SO 2 CH 2 CONH 2 + Br 2 + NaOH C6H6S02CBr3 + ? 
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However, the most satisfactory method of preparing the a-bromo-a- 
sulfonylamidcs is by bromination in moist carbon tetrachloride.-*'®® 
The reactions of these bromoamides arc of tw^o types: (1) elimination 
of halogen and (2) elimination of the carbamide group. Which occurs 
depends in part on the groups present in the amide. 

n-C4H9S02CBr(C2H5)C0NH2 + C2H50Na -> 

n-C4H9S02CH(C2H5)C0NH2 + (CH3CHO) + NaBr 

p.C7H7S02CHBrC0NH2 + C2H50Na p-C7H7S02CH2Br (+ ?) 
With hydrazine and with hydriodic acid the only reaction is reduction 
and this is the chief change with jnperidine and thiols in alkaline 
solution. 

Ciilorine and phenylsulfonylacetamide give compounds analogous to 
those obtained with bromine and also C«Hr,S 02 CCl 2 C 0 NHCl, m.p. 
144°, the N-chlorine of which readily reacts with potassium iodide. 
The chlorination reactions of the p-tolyl- and /^-naphthylsulfonyl- 
acetamides were found to be quite similar. 

The a-sulfonyl amides are much less acidic than the corresponding 
cyanides and esters as they are insoluble in sodium hydroxide.-"*^ How'- 
ever, they condense with amyl nitrite in the presence of sodium cthox- 
ide to yield the oximino compounds which separate as their yellow 
crystalline sodium salts. Attempts to condense the amides with alde¬ 
hydes gave negative results,-^® 

Arylsulfonylacetylurethanes and Ureas. A series of sulfones derived 
from acetylurethane and acetylurea has been synthesized from the 
sodium sulfinates and chloroacetyl compounds.-'^^ 

C6H5S02Na + ClCIIaCONHCOOCsHs 

C6H5SO2CH2CONHCOOC2H6 + NaCl 

The compounds obtained by this procedure are listed in Table XXVII. 

TABLE XXVII 


SULFONE M.P., ®C. 

CftH6S02CH2C0NHC00C2HB 69 

P-CH 3 C 6 H 4 SO 2 CH 2 CONHCOOC 2 H 6 103 

C6HBS02CH2CONHCOOC4H9.iso 81 

p-CH3C6H4S02CH2CONHCOOC4H».iso 89 

C6H6S02CH2CONHCOOC5lIn-iso 73.5 

p-CH3C6H4S02CH2CONHCOOCBHii.iso 83 

C6H6S02CH2CONnCONH2 225 

P-CH 3 C 6 H 4 SO 2 CH 2 CONHCONH 2 223-224 

C 6 H 6 SO 2 CH 2 CONHCONHCH 3 207 

P-CH 3 C 6 H 4 SO 2 CH 2 CONHCONHCH 3 220 


Upon hydrolysis with alkali these compounds break down into a sul- 
fonylacetic acid, ammonia, and carbon dioxide. 
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KETOSULFONES 

a-Ketosulfones. There is on record only one example of an a-keto- 
sulfone, that obtained by the action of benzoyl chloride upon potas¬ 
sium p-toluenesulfinate in ether solution at 110® under pressure.^®® It 
was stated that other acid chlorides behaved similarly but the products 
were not described. This compound is an oil which adds water or 

C0H5COCI + P-C7H7SO2K P-C7H7SO2COCCH5 + KCl 
alcohol readily; the hydrate loses its water of hydration incompletely 
at as high as 150®. Further investigation of these compounds would 
undoubtedly yield interesting results. 

Phenylsulfonylacetone and Related Compounds. A number of aryl- 
sulfonylacetones have been obtained by the action of alkali sulfinates 
upon chloroacetone in alcohol solution.-''*^'*®®’^^**’'-*^^ 

ArS02Na + CICH2COCH3 ArS02CH2C0CH3 + NaCl 
Derivatives of acetophenone have been synthesized in a similar man- 
ner.-oi*> The compounds of this type arc listed in Table XXVIII. 


TABLE XXVIII 


SULFONE 


M.P. OP Oxime, 

C«H5S02CH2C0CH3 

57 

147-'148 

P-C 1 C 6 H 4 S 02 CH 2 COCH 3 

83 

163-164 

p-BrC6H4S02CH2C0CH3 

100 


p-CHaC6H4S02CH2C0CH3 

62 


o-CHaOCsHaSOaCHjCOCHa 

65 

160.5 

p-CH30CeH4S02CH2C0CH3 

76.5 

134 

o-CaHsOCeHaSOaCHsCOCH, 

59 

122 

P-C 2 H 6 OC 6 H 4 SO 2 CH 2 COCH 3 

67.5 

127 

a-CioH7S02CH2CX)CH3 

65 


/3-CioH7S02CH2CX)CH3 

130 

172 

C,H6S02CH2C0C6H6 

96 

134 

P-CIC 6 H 4 SO 2 CH 2 COC 6 H 6 

134.5 

132 

P-CH 3 C 6 H 4 SO 2 CH 2 COC 6 H 5 

110 


0 -CH 30 C 8 H 4 S 02 CH 2 C 0 C,H 6 

79 


P-CH30C6H4S02CH2COC6Hs 

no 

134 

o-C2Hs0C«H4S02CH2C0C«H6 

99 

129 

p-CaHsOCeHaSOaCHaCOCeHs 

130 

150 

a-CioH7S02CH2COC6H6 

89 

173 


Phenylsulfonylacetone has also been obtained by the action of aque¬ 
ous potassium permanganate upon a solution of acetonyl phenyl sul¬ 
fide in carbon disulfide.'^®" The reaction of Grignard reagents upon 
phenylsulfonylacetonitrile does not yield the ketone.^®® 

All these sulfonyl ketones are readily soluble in cold alkali with the 
exception of the phenetyl and a-naphthyl compounds derived from 
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acetophenone. They form oximes, semi-carbazones, imides, and phen- 
ylhydrazones readily but do not add hydrogen cyanide. Phenylsul- 
fonylacetone is oxidized by potassium permanganate to benzenesul- 
fonic acid, acetic acid, and carbon dioxide.®®" Reduction with sodium 
amalgam yields benzenesulfinic acid and isopropyl alcohol while with 
zinc and hydrochloric acid thiophenol is formed. Heating with alco¬ 
holic potassium hydroxide causes cleavage to phenyl methyl sulfone 
and potassium acetate. 

C6H5SO2CH2COCH3 + KOH C6H6SO2CH3 + CH3COOK 
Halogenation yields successively mono-, di-, and trisubstitution 
products in which only the methyl group has reacted.®®"* CD-Phenyl- 
sulfonylacetophenone and its analogs, however, substitute easily in the 
methylene group. The methylene halogens oxidize sodium benzene- 
sulfinate. 

C6H5SO2CH2COC6H5 + 2CI2 C6H6SO2CCI2COCGH5 + 2 HC 1 
C6H5SO2CCI2COC6H6 + 2C6H5S02Na + 2H2O 

CeHsSOaCHaCOCoHs + 2 CoH 5 S 03 Na + 2 HC 1 
The halogen derivatives of phenylsulfonylacetone react by double 
decomposition.®®^ The halogen derivatives of the ketosulfones are 

ArS02CH2C0CH2Br + C6H5S02Na 

ArS02CH2C0CH2S02C6H6 + NaBr 

listed in Table XXIX. 

TABLE XXIX 


Compound 

M.P., X. 

C8H6S02CH2C0CH2Br 

96 

C«H5S02CH2C0CHBr2 

llS-114 

C 6 H 6 SO 2 CH 2 COCCI 3 

? 

P-CIC 6 H 4 SO 2 CH 2 COCCI 5 

119.5 

p-ClC6H4S02CH2C0CBr3 

126.6 

p-CH3C6H4S02CH2COCH2Br 

129-130 

CeHtSOzCHClCOCellB 

126 

C 6 H 6 S 02 CHBrC 0 C 6 H 8 

138 

C 6 H 5 SO 2 CCI 2 COC 6 H 6 

104 

C 6 H 8 S 02 CBr 2 C 0 CflH 6 

119.5-120 

P-CH 3 C 6 H 4 SO 2 CHCICOC 6 H 6 

139 

?>-CH 3 C 6 H 4 S 02 CHBrC 0 CeH 6 

158 

P-C1C6H4S02CHC1C0C«H5 

145.5-146.6 

p.ClC6H4S02CHBrC0C6H8 

163-164 

?>-ClC6H4S02CCl2C0C«H6 

98-99 

3 l^.ClCWi 4 S 02 CB^^C 0 C 6 H« 

121 - 121.6 


Phenylsulfonylacetone condenses with the alkyl esters of aromatic 
tMosulfonic acids, ^^disulfoxides,” with the introduction of an alkylthiol 
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group. This reaction has been useful in the preparation of sulfidesul- 
fones.^'®^ 


C6H6SO2CH2COCH3 + ?)-CH 3 C 6 H 4 S 02 SCH 3 -> 

C 6 H 5 S 02 CH(SCH 3 )C 0 CH 3 + ?>-CH 3 CgH 4 S 02 H 
Condensation with o-arninobenzaldehyde or 3 -methoxy- 2 - 

aminobenzaldehyde gives rise to derivatives of quinoline. 


/\, 


|CHO 

\^NH2 

OCH3 


+ ArS02CH2C0CH3 

alcohol 




CH3O N 


S02Ar 

CH3 


+ 2H2O 


The sulfone group is not split from the ring by the action of fused 
potassium hydroxide nor when heated with acid under pressure. The 
presence of the sulfone group does not prevent the reaction of the 
a-methyl with aldehydes or phthalic acid. Reduction with tin and 
hydrochloric acid yields the thiophenol and a tetrahydroquino- 
line 


/N/\ 


l®02Ar Sn+HCl 


H2 

r"^VNH 2 


VV' 

CH3O N 


ICH3 


CH3 


N 

H 


.H 

CH3 


+ ArSH 


A high reaction temperature ( 200 ®) is necessary to condense amino- 
benzaldehydc with sulfones derived from acetophenone to yield the 
/?-suIfonyl-a-phenylquinolines.^®®®'^®^*^ 

A cyclic ) 8 -ketosulfone, 3 ( 2 )-thianaphthenone-l-dioxide has been 
obtained by oxidation of the sulfide,^®® as a by-product in the sulfona- 
tion of ethyl benzoylacetate,-®^ and by ring closure of acetophenone- 
2 ,w-disulfonic acid.'-^®® The ketosulfone is hydrolyzed by heating with 
aqueous alkali to o-methylsulfonylbenzoic acid but is unchanged by 
acid. 


j^COCHaSOsH 

tJsOsH 



+ H2SO4 



+ NaOH 


^COONa 

^S02CH3 
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Y-Ketosulfones. It has been mentioned earlier that benzalace- 
tophenone condenses with p-tol}"! benzyl sulfone to give two stereoiso- 
meric ketosulfones. Another synthesis of a sulfone of this type in¬ 
volves the addition of a sulfinic acid to an unsaturated ketone.^^-® 

C 6 H 5 CH=CHC 0 C^H 3 + P-C 7 H 7 SO 2 H 

CoH5CH(S02C7H7)CH2COCH3 

The reaction with cinnamalacetone occurs as shown in the equation 
rather than at the ends of the conjugated system. 

C6H5CH=CHCH=CHC0CH3 + C 7 H 7 SO 2 H 

C6H5CH=CHCH (S02C7H7)CH2C0CH3 

PYRIDYL AND QUINOLYL SULFONES 

The formation of a few heterocyclic sulfones has already been de¬ 
scribed under the reactions of arylsulfonylacctones. The interest in 
sulfapyridine has led to the preparation of some pyridyl and quinolyl 
sulfones.-®^®'** The methods employed are similar to those used for 
bis-(aminophenyl) sulfones. The sulfides from 2-chloro-5-nitropyri- 
dine, 5-chloro-8-nitroquinoline, and 8-chloro-5-nitro-quinoline are 
readily oxidized by chromic acid to the sulfones. The properties of 
the amino compounds are under investigation. Phenyl pyridyl and 
quinqlyl sulfones are also knowm.^®®® 



The preparation of a number of alkylpyridine sulfones has been out¬ 
lined."^® Their parachors are in agreement with the theory that the 
sulfur-oxygen bonds are semi-polar. The oxidation of 4-methylthio- 
pyridine with potassium permanganate in 20% acetic acid produces 
the sulfone in an 80% yield."^^ 

The action of sulfuryl chloride upon the magnesium derivative of 
indole gives what was believed to be bis-()^?-indyl) sulfone. The 
a-methyl compound reacted similarly but pyrolle itself gave an un¬ 
identified product.^^- 

A heterocyclic sulfone in which nitrogen and sulfur are both part 
of a ring may be mentioned here.-^® Compounds referred to as “sul- 
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furylindigo’^ and “sulfurylisatin^^ are produced by oxidation of the 
benzothiazoline dioxide. 

N2O3 
-> 


UNSATURATED SULFONES 

The sulfone linkage enhances the activity of an adjacent olefin bond 
to a marked degree. In most respects the activation is comparable 
to that produced by the keto group in the same position. 

Vinyl Sulfone. Bis-(j8-(‘hloroethyl) sulfone when heated with zinc 
dust or zinc oxide in alcohol slowly loses hydrogen chloride with 
formation of vinyl )^?-chloroethyl sulfone and finally vinyl sulfone in 
good yield. The latter has also been obtained in 80% yield by the 
action of triethylaniine on bis-(iS-chloroethyl) sulfone in benzene so¬ 
lution at ordinary temperatures and by the oxidation of vinyl sulfide 
with perbenzoic acid.-^® It is a liquid 1.1790, b.p. 118-“121°/20 
mm. It docs not react with chlorine or hydrogen chloride but adds 
bromine, hydrogen bromide, and iodine readily. Unusual reactivity of 
the double bonds is apparent in the effects of a variety of neutral and 
basic reagents. These are summarized by the accompanying equa¬ 
tions. 

In a number of instances compounds obtained from vinyl sulfone 
have also been prepared from either vinyl /^-chloroethyl sulfone or bis- 
(^-chloroethyl) sulfone. Equations for these reactions are included in 
the list. 

(CIl2=CH)2S02 + 2 NaHS 03 

(Na03SCH2CH2)2S02 ( 100 % yield) 

CH2=CHS02CH2CH2Cl+2NaHS03 (Na 03 SCH 2 CH 2 ) 2 S 02 +HCl 

(CH2=€H)2S02 + 2H2O (H0CH2CH2)2S02 ( 100 % yield) 

(CH2=CH)2S02 + H 2 O —0(CH2CH2)2S02 
CH2=CHS02CH2CH2C1 + KOH ^ 0(CH2CH2)2S02 + KCl 

(CH2=CH)2S02 + 2C2H6OH (C2H50CH2CH2)2S02 

(C1CH2CH2)2S02 + 2C2H50Na (C2H50CH2CH2)2S02 + 2NaCl 
(CH2=CH)2S02 + 2C0H6SH (C6H5SCH2CH2)2S02 
(C1CH2CH2)2S02 + 2CcH6SNa (C6H5SCH2CH2)2S02 + 2NaCI 
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C1CH2CH2SCH=CH2 + 2 C 2 H 6 SH + NaOH 

(C2H5SCH2CH2)2S02 + NaCl 
(CH=CH2)2S02 + 2 C 6 H 5 OH (CgH50CH2CH2)2S02 
(C 1 CH 2 CH 2 ) 2 S 02 + 2 C 6 H 50 Na (Cell 5 OCH 2 ^ 2)2802 + 2 NaCl 

(CH2=CH)2S02 + 2 C 6 H 5 NH 2 -> (C6H5NHCH2CH2)2S02 
(CH2=CH)2S02 + H 2 NCH 2 COOC 2 H 5 

C2H500CCH2N(CH2CH2)2S02 

(CH2=CH)2S02 + C6H5NHNH2 CoH5 NHN(CH2CH2)2S02 
(CH2=CH)2S02 + H2S S(CH2CH2)2S02 (low yield) 

It was found that no reaction occurred with ammonia, hydrazine, 
formic acid, benzaldehyde, or phthalimide. It was suggested that in 
the reaction of basic reagents with bis-(/?-chloroethyl) sulfone the first 
step in the reaction may be formation of an unsaturated compound. 

Halogenated Vinyl Sulfones. a-Chlorovinyl y(?-chloroethyl sulfone 
and similar compounds have been prepared from the corresponding 
sulfides by oxidation with benzoyl peroxide.^"^ The intermediate sulf¬ 
oxide was easily isolated if the proper amount of oxidizing agent was 
used. A trace of bis-(^-chlorovinyl) sulfone has been obtained from 
the permanganate oxidation of bis-(a,)^?-dichloroethyl) sulfide.^^® 

Aryl and Alkyl Vinyl Sulfones. The preparation of numerous sul¬ 
fones of the general formula RSO 2 CH—CH 2 (where R is practically 
any group that is not easily oxidized) by oxidation of the correspond¬ 
ing sulfides lias been described in the patent literature.-’^® Rothstein 
prepared benzyl propenyl sulfone by the following series of changes. 

CeHsCHzSNa + CICH2CHOHCH3 ^ CeHsCHiSCHzCHOHCHa ^ 
CeH5CH2S02CH2CH0HCH3 

C6H5CH2SO2CH2CHCICH3 C 6 H 6 CH 2 S 02 CH=CHCH 3 

A convenient method of synthesizing /5-phenylvinyl p-tolyl sulfone 
and similar compounds consists of adding p-thiocresol to phenylacet- 
ylene and oxidizing the resulting sulfide with hydrogen peroxide.^®^ 

CeHsC^CH + P-C 7 H 7 SH ^ C 6 H 5 CH=CHSC 7 H 7 -p ^ 

C6H5CH==CHS02C7H7-p 
/8-PhenyIvinyl 2,4-dinitrophenylsuIfone has been prepared by the re¬ 
action shown in the equation.**® 

2,4-(N02)2C6H3C1 + C 6 H 5 CH=CHS 02 Na -» 

2,4-(N02)2C6H3S02CH==CHC6H6 + NaCl 
Numerous /?-(o-hydroxyaryl)-vinyl aryl sulfones have been obtained 
by the hydrolysis of arylsulfonylpyrones.®*® 
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H 


o 


CS02Ar 

I 

c==o 


2NaOH 




CH==CHS02Ar 

OH 


4” Na 2 C 03 


Benzyl propenyl sulfone adds water or methanol in the presence of 
a small amount of alkali.Boiling the sulfone with potassium hy¬ 
droxide solution brings about a retrogressive aldol reaction. Ozoniza- 
tion gives benzoic acid. 

Cr.H 5 CH 2 S 02 CH=CHCH 3 ^ CeHsSOaCHg + {CH 3 CHO), 


The olefin linkage in /?-phenylvinyl p-tolyl sulfone reacts nor¬ 
mally with liydfogcn, bromine, potassium permanganate solution, and 
ozone. /^-Thiocrcsol, ethyl malonatc, and phenylmagnesium bromide 
add as they do to the corresponding ketone. There is a yellow addi¬ 
tion product formed as the first stage in this last reaction just as there 

C6HsCH=CHS02C7H7 + C 7 H 7 SH 

CeHsCH (SC7H7)CH2S02C7H 7 


C6H5CH=CHS02C7H7 + CH2(C00C2H5)2 

CoHeCHICH (C00C2H5)2]CH2S02C7H7 


C6H6CH=CHS02C7H7 H- CoHsMgBr 

[(C6H6)2CHCHS02C7H7]MgBr 

is in the analogous reaction with an unsaturated ketone. This goes 
over to a colorless final product which upon hydrolysis yields the 
y3,^-diphenylethyl p-tolyl sulfone. Possible structures for the inter¬ 
mediate products are indicated by the formulas. 


O 

H T 

(C6H5)2CHC—S—C 7 H 7 




MgBr 

I 


o 

H T 

(C 6 H 6 ) 2 CH—C—S—C 7 H 7 

i 

o 


o 

H T 

(C6H5)2CH0=S—C 7 H 7 

-I- 

o 


I + 

MgBr 

11 


III 


MgBr 
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Structure III involves the presence of a ten-electron shell for the 
sulfur. 

Several addition reactions of alkyl and aryl vinyl sulfones have been 
described in the patent literature including the addition of sodium bi¬ 
sulfite,"^* thiols, or hydrogen sulfide,"*^ sulfinic acids,and ammonia 
or amines."^^ Equations for these reactions except for the one with 
ammonia have already been written for vinyl sulfone in a preceding 
section. p-Tolyl vinyl sulfone has been found to undergo the Diels- 
Alder reaction with butadiene.^®® 


P-C7H7S02CH=CH2 + C 4 H 6 


H 2 

>^S02C7H7-P 


Hz 


H 

IH 2 


Allyl Sulfones. An allyl halide reacts rapidly with an alkali sul- 
finatc to yield the unsaturated sulfone. Compounds of this type are 
listed in Table XXX. 


TABLE XXX 


SULFINATE 

Allyl Halide and Ref. 

M.P. OF Sulfone, ®C. 

C 6 H 5 S 02 Na 

CsHaBr ^ 

Oil 

o-CH3C6H4S02Na 

C 3 H.e,Br« 

Oil 

?>-CH3C6H4S02Na 

C 3 H&CI» 

52-53 

2,4-(CH3)2C6H3S02Na 

CsHsI * 

52 

a-CioH 7 S 02 Na 

CaHfiBr 

67 

i5-CioH7S02Na 

CallsBr » 

95 

C 6 H 5 CH 2 S 02 Na 

CaHsBr« 

Oil 

(CH3S02)2Mg 

C 3 H 5 Br« 

B.p. 130/15 mm. 

C6H4(S02K)2 


105 


1 Otto. Ann., 288 , 184 (1804). 

* Troger and Hinze. J. prakt. Chem., [2] 58 , 202 (1897). 

» Troger and Budde, ibid., [2] 55 , 130 (1902). 

* Trdger and Hille, ibid., [2] 58 , 310 (1903). 

s Troger and Artmann, iind., (2J 53 , 484 (1896). 

® Hothstcin, J. Chem, Soc., 684 (1934). 

7 Troger and Meine, J. jrrnkt. Chem., [2\ 58 , 320 (1903). 

8 Troger and Voigtlander-Tetzner, ibid., [2) 54, 513 (1896). 


Phenyl allyl sulfone is reduced by zinc and hydrochloric acid to 
thiophenol. Boiling with alcoholic potassium hydroxide yields allyl 
alcohol and potassium benzenesulfinate.^®®"' In contrast with this, 
benzyl allyl sulfone with 0.1 AT potassium hydroxide adds a molecule 
of water while with 3 N alkali benzyl methyl sulfone results.®® 


KOH 

CeHsCHzSOzCHzCH^CHz + H2O-> C6H5CH2SO2CH2CHOHCH3 

KOIT 

CaH6CH2S02CH2CH0HCH3-> 

CaH8CH2S02CH3 + (CH 3 CHO). 
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Bromine adds normally to phenyl allyl sulfone with formation of a 
dibromide, m.p. 80°. The dichloride has also been prepared.^®®*' Halo¬ 
gen acids add in acetic acid solution to give ^-halopropyl phenyl sul- 
fones. The other aryl allyl sulfones listed in Table XXX react with 
lialogens and halogen acids in precisely the same manner. 

Unsaturated Cyclic Sulfones. Butadiene and many of its homologs 
react with sulfur dioxide to give amorphous polymeric substances and 
monomeric cyclic olcfinic sulfones.-®^ It is with the cyclic compounds 
that this section deals. The reaction has been effected under various 


CH2=CHCH=CH2 + SO2 


Hc:= 


:^CH 


H2C CH2 

\/ 

s 

02 


conditions including the use of saturated aqueous ammonium sulfite 
at 120°, water saturated with sulfur dioxide at room temperature,-'*®^’ 
an ether solution of sulfur dioxideat 100°, and liquid sulfur di¬ 
oxide.-®®^ From lieating 10 g. of isoprene in 100 ml. of ether saturated 
with sulfur dioxide for 5 hours at 100° there results a 60% yield of 
isoprene sulfone.^®®^ 2,4-Hexadiene, trans, frans-l,4-diphenyl-l,3-bu- 
tadicne and m-l,4-dicarboxy-l,3-butadiene do not react,-®®"* but 

1,3-di-fcrf-butyl-l ,3-butadiene does. 

The crystal structures of several butadiene sulfones have been exam¬ 
ined in detail.-®^^ The solutions of the sulfones in nitric or sulfuric 
acid are highly viscous but precipitation with water gives the original 
sulfone unchanged. 

3,4-Di-p-tolylthiophene is oxidized by perbenzoic acid to the sul- 
fone.®®^^' Reduction then occurs in the 1,4-positions. 

The information available concerning the reactions of the cyclic 
olefinic sulfones is unusually large and can be given only briefly. The 
oxidation of butadiene sulfone with peracetic acid in glacial acetic 
acid is slow 2 ®=* and erratic. Numerous addition reactions such as those 
with alcohols, amines, and phenols occur readily in alkaline solu¬ 
tion.^®®® The a-unsaturated sulfone undergoes the Diels-Alder re¬ 
action. Upon heating isoprene sulfone to 120-135° decomposition en¬ 
sues with regeneration of some of the original isoprene. Boiling with 
0.5 N sodium hydroxide has no effect. In titration with potassium 
permanganate in neutral solution nearly four atoms of oxygen react 
rapidly with formation of a monobasic acid. A side reaction in which 
sulfuric acid appears also takes place. Treatment of a dry ether solu¬ 
tion of the sulfone with potassium metal yields an unstable sulfinic 
acid-®®® which polymerizes readily. With moist ether a monomeric 
compound is obtained. 
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Hydrogenation can be effected by the use of a nickel and silicic acid 
catalyst in the presence of benzene.^®®^ 

When isoprene sulfone is in contact with 0.5 N potassium hydroxide, 
ultraviolet light isomerizcs it into a compound of m.p. 79°. Both sul- 
fones reduce to the same saturated sulfone.^^^^*^ It was suggested that 
these are cis-trans isomers but this is highly improbable because 
of the strained condition of the molecule it would necessitate. A more 
reasonable explanation which also accounts for the third isomer re¬ 
ported later is that the position of the double bond is involved. 
Strong evidence for this theory was obtained from a study of the 
isomeric sulfones from 2-phenyl-l,3-butadiene.2®®* The isomerized sul¬ 
fone reacts as indicated. 


H 2 C-CC 0 H 5 H.O 

I ii 

HaC CH 

\/ 

S 

O 2 


CeHsCOCHaCHaSOaH 


The sulfone from 2,3-dimethyl-l ,3-butadiene has been carefully 
studied.**®^'" Hydrolysis of the dibromide gives the trans glycol while 
by oxidation of the unsaturated sulfone the cis isomer is obtained. 
This with lead tetra-acetate ®*®* gives diacetonyl sulfone, also synthe¬ 
sized by oxidation of the sulfide. Ozunization of the unsaturated sul¬ 
fone also gives diacetonyl sulfone or a cyclic ether derived from it. 
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Splitting out hydrogen bromide from the dibromide does not give a 
thiophene sulfone as oxidation yields a ketone in which the ring is 
still intact. The yellow color appearing when the ketosulfone is 
treated with alkali may indicate that a thiophene derivative is 


CH3C- 


-C==CH2 CH3C- 


-C=0 


HC CH2 

\ / 
s 
02 


HC CH2 

\ / 
s 

02 


formed by enolization. The doubly unsaturated compound would 
not be aromatic in character as the sulfur atom electrons are not free 


CH3C-0=0 

II I 

HC CH2 


\ / 


S 

O2 


CHaC-COH 

II II 

HC CH 


/ 

S 


O2 


to assist in stabilizing the ring. It may be mentioned here that 
thiophene sulfones arc known; examples are those obtained by the 
oxidation of tetraphenylthiophene (thionessal) and 3,4-diphenylthio- 
phene with hydrogen peroxide.®** Unlike most sulfones they are re¬ 
duced by hydrochloric acid and zinc in acetic acid solution but not 
with the zinc and acetic acid alone. 

Ozonization of the sulfone from 1,2,3,4-tetramethyl-l,3-butadiene 
gives bis-(a-methylacctonyl) sulfone. The sulfones from 2-phenyl- 
and 2-ferf-butylbutadiene oxidize to keto acids.®**® 

A number of the unsaturated sulfones have been converted into the 
thiacyclopentane dioxides by catalytic reduction.®**' 


RC= 


=CH 


-hH2 


H2C 


\i/ 

S 

O2 


CH2 


RCH-CH2 


H2C CH2 

\/ 

S 

O2 


Reduction of 3-methyl-4-methylenethiacyclo-2-pentene-l,1-dioxide oc¬ 
curred much more rapidly than for the 3,4-dimethylthiacyclo-3-pen- 
tene, hence the first stage is not addition of hydrogen to the ends of 
the conjugated system. The double bond in the 3-position is more 
stable than that in the 2-position adjacent to the sulfone group. 

Unsaturated Sulfonyl Acids. The isomeric yS-phenylsulfonylcro- 
tonic acids have been prepared by reaction of ^-chlorocrotonic and 
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y3-chloroisocrotonic acids with sodium benzenesulfinate.^®® The sulfone 
from the chlorocrotonic acid may be converted into an isomer by heat- 

IfiO®- 

CHsCCl^-CHCOONa + CeHsSOsNa 

CH 3 C(S 02 C 6 H 5 )=CH—COOH + NaCl 
ing the sodium salt to 200-210°. Cold potassium hydroxide solution 
reacts with ethyl y3,^-diphenylsulfonylbutyrate to give this same sul¬ 
fone. 

CH3C(S02C6H5)2CH2C00C2Hs + 2KOH 

CH 3 C(S 02 C 6 H 5 )=CHC 00 K + H 2 O + C 2 H 5 OH + C 0 H 5 SO 2 K 
These unsaturated sulfones are reduced by tin and hydrochloric acid 
to thiophcnol. Bromine does not add to the double bond. 

Sodium hydroxide decomposes propane- 1 , 2 -bis-(sulfonylacetic acid) 
to give an unsaturated sulfone."®® 

CH 3 CH(S 02 CH 2 C 00 Na)CH 2 S 02 CH 2 C 00 Na + NaOH 

CH 3 CH=CHS 02 CH 2 C 00 Na + Na 02 SCH 2 C 00 Na + II 2 O 
With bromine water this undergoes an unusual degradation yielding 
bis-(tribromomethyl) sulfone. 

CH 3 CH=CH 2 S 02 CH 2 C 00 H + 6 Br 2 + H 2 O 

(CBr 3 ) 2 S 02 + CO 2 + [CH 3 CHO] + 6 HBr 
Although the loss of the carboxyl group is to be expected because of 
the instability of brominated sulfone acids, the loss of two carbons 
from the propenyl chain in acid solution is unexpected. 

Unsaturated Ketosulfones. Kohler and Larsen have compared 
the properties of a-phenylsulfonyl-^-benzoylethylene with those of the 
corresponding diketone. The sulfone results from the reaction of so¬ 
dium benzenesulfinate with /^,/3-dibromopropiophenone in alcoholic po- 

C 6 H 5 COCH 2 CHBr 2 + C6H5S02Na + CH 3 COOK 

C 6 H 5 C 0 CH-=CHS 02 C 6 H 5 + NaBr + KBr + CH 3 COOH 
tassium acetate, but a more convenient method involves the following 
steps. 

C6H6COCH2CH2CI + C 6 H 6 S 02 Na 

CeH 5 C 0 CH 2 CH 2 S 02 C 6 H 5 + NaCl 

C 6 H 5 COCH 2 CH 2 SO 2 C 6 H 5 + Br 2 

C 6 H 5 C 0 CHBrCH 2 S 02 C 6 H 5 + HBr 

C 6 H 6 C 0 CHBrCH 2 S 02 C 6 H 6 + CH 3 COOK 

C 6 H 6 C 0 CH=CHS 02 C 6 H 6 + KBr + CH 3 COOH 
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The yield for the first reaction was 68% and was over 90% for each 
of the last two. The saturated sulfone also may be obtained from 
benzenesulfinic acid and phenyl vinyl ketone. The structure of the 

C 6 H 5 SO 2 H + C6H5C0CH=CH2 C 6 H 5 COCH 2 CH 2 SO 2 C 0 H 5 
bromination product was demonstrated by an independent synthesis. 
C6H5COCHBrCH2Br + C6H5S02Na 

C6H5C0CHBrCH2S02C6H5 + NaBr 

The yield of bromoketosulfone was 5% by this method. 

The yellow unsaturated ketosulfone obtained in the preparation 
given above isomerizes when exposed to sunlight for 4 hours into a 
colorless isomer. By analogy with the diketones the two compounds 
have the following structures. The cis compound reverts to the trans 
isomer upon treatment with sodium methoxide in methanol or hydro¬ 
gen chloride in acetic acid. 

CeHfiCOCH C 0 H 5 COCH 

ii II 

HC—SOsCoHs CeHsSOz—CH 

yellow, m.p. 114® colorless, m.p. 149® 

Reduction of the cis ketosulfone with zinc in dilute acetic acid or 
zinc amalgam in alcohol saturates the olefin bond. With bromine a 
mixture of dibromides is formed which upon treatment with potassium 
acetate gives ot-phenylsulforiyl-^-bromo-^-benzoylethylene. The yel¬ 
low product isomerizes readily in sunlight to the colorless cis isomer. 
Addition of hydrogen bromide to a-phenylsulfonyl-/3-benzoylethylene 
gives a different compound than is obtained by brominating the satu¬ 
rated ketosulfone. 

C6Hf>C0CH=CHS02C6H5 + HBr CoH5COCH2CHBrS02C6H5 

By dissolving the ketosulfone in methyl alcoholic potassium hydrox¬ 
ide, adding ice and acidifying, two products are obtained. 

C6H6C0CH=CHS02C6H5+H20 C 6 H 6 COCH 2 CHOHSO 2 C 6 H 5 
C 0 H 5 COCH 2 CHOHSO 2 C 0 H 5 CoHsCOCHsCHO + CoHgSOsH 

The hydroxysulfone, an analog of a bisulfite addition product of an 
aldehyde, is readily decomposed by acids but forms a stable sodium 
salt with sodium bicarbonate. 

Phenylmagnesium bromide adds to the ketosulfone as it does to 
other unsaturated ketones, but this reaction is followed by several 
others. The structure of the unsaturated tertiary alcohol was proved 
by reduction and synthesis of the saturated compound. 
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C6H6C0CH=CHS02C6H5 + CeHsMgBr 

[C6H5C=CHCH(C6H6)S02C6H6] 

I 

OMgBr 

C6H5C0CH=CHC6H5 + C6H5S02MgBr 

C6H5C0CH==CHS02C6H6 + CeHsMgBr ^ 

(C6H5)2C(0MgBr)CH=CHS02C6H5 -♦ 
(C6H5)2C0HCH=CHS02C6H5 (C(iH6)2C==CHCH0HS02C6H6 
C6H5S02MgBr + CeHsMgBr (C 6 Hs) 2 SO + 0(MgBr)2 
C6H6C0CH=CHC6H5 + CeHsMgBr 

CoHsC(OMgBr)=CHCH (C6H5)2 

(CcH5)2C0HCH=CHS02CeH5 + Hg 

(C6n5)2C0HCH2CH2S02C6H6 

C 6 H 5 COCH 2 CH 2 SO 2 C 6 H 5 + CeHsMgBr 

(C6H5)2COHCH2CH2S02CoH5 

Heating the secondary alcohol produced a small amount of the alde¬ 
hyde, identified as the phenylhydrazone. 

(C6H5)2C=CHCH0HS02C6H5 (C6H5)2C=CHCH0 + CGH 6 SO 2 H 

DI-, TRI-, AND POLYSULFONES 

a-Disulfones. The first os-disulfones were obtained by the action of 
a sulfonyl chloride with a sodium sulfinate.^®® 

C 6 H 5 S 02 Na + P.CH 3 C 6 H 4 SO 2 CI CeiH 6 S 02 S 02 C 6 H 4 CH 3 -p + NaCl 

Formation of this same disulfone from benzenesulfonyl chloride and 
sodium p-toluenesulfinate confirms the assigned structure.^®® Oxida¬ 
tion of p-tolyl hydroxymethyl sulfone®®® (from formaldehyde and the 
sulfinic acid) or of a sulfinic acid®®^ with potassium permanganate 
gives up to 40% yields of the corresponding disulfone. 

6 P-CH 3 C 6 H 4 SO 2 H + 2 KMn 04 

3(p-CH 3C6H4S02)2 + 2Mn02 + 2KOH + 2 H 2 O 

The reaction is best carried out by adding powdered permanganate to 
a cold acetic acid solution of the sulfinic acid. One aliphatic disulfone, 
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that from d-^-camphorsulfinic acid, has been prepared by this 
method.*®- The a-disul tones described in the preceding refer¬ 
ences *»®-*®* are listed in Table XXXI. 


TABLE XXXI 


Disulfone 

(C6H5S02)2 

(P-CH3C6H4S02)2 

[2,5-(CH3)2C6H3S02]2 

(p.C2H60C6H4S02)2 

((i-/ 3 -CioHi 60 -802)2 (camphor deriv.) 

C6H5S02S02C«H4CH3-P 

C«H5S02S02CioH7-^ 

4,2-(N02)CH3C6H3S02S02C6ll4CH3-p 


M.P., 


193-194 

221 (210-212) (decomp.) 
199 


208 (decomp.) 
138 
166 
166 
154 


a-Disulfones arc only slightly soluble in most solvents. They are 
unaffected by boiling with water, concentrated hydrochloric acid, or 
dilute alkali. With concentrated or alcoholic potassium hydroxide^®® 
cleavage occurs. Warming with concentrated ammonia also brings 
this about, although the products differ.®®®*®®^ W^ith phenylhydrazine 


C 6 H 5 SO 2 SO 2 CCH 5 + 2K0H C 6 H 6 SO 2 K + CeHsSOsK + H 2 O 
only tlie sulfinatc was isolated. Boiling p-tolyl disulfone with con- 


(P-CH3C6H4S02)2 + 2 NH 3 

P-CH 3 C 6 H 4 SO 2 NH 2 + P“CH3C6n4S02NH4 

centrated nitric acid gives a dinitro compound, not obtained in a pure 
condition, however.®®^ 

p-Disulfones: Preparation. Compounds containing two sulfone 
groups separated by a carbon atom have been found to be of interest 
in at least two ways. Hydrogens attached to the carbon are slightly 
acidic and undergo some of the reactions typical of methylene hydro¬ 
gen. Sulfones containing two or more ethyl or higher alkyl groups 
have some value as hypnotics. Typical of these is sulfonal, (CH 3 ) 2 C- 
(S02C2H3)2. 

Preparation of the ^-disulfones has most frequently been effected 
by oxidation of the disulfides. The yields are low for compounds con¬ 
taining large alkyl or phenyl groups. All attempts to oxidize bis- (p- 
nitrophenylthiol)-methane to the corresponding disulfone were unsuc¬ 
cessful, water-soluble sulfonic acids resulting. The results obtained by 
this method are summarized in Table XXXII. 
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TABLE XXXII 


Reagent and Reaction M.P. op 
Sulfide Oxidized Reference Data Disulfonb, °C. 

(CH 3 S) 2 CH 2 1% KM 11 O 4 ' Nearly 100 % 142-143 

yield 

CH 3 SCII 2 SC 2 H 5 1 % KMn 04 « High yield 94-95 

(C 2 H 6 S) 2 CH 2 lor5% Acid sol., 104 

KMn 04 2 - 3 high yield 
H202inAc0in^ 

(n-C 4 H 9 S) 2 CH 2 CrOa^ 13%. yield 95-96 

(iso-C 4 H 9 S) 2 CH 2 KMn 04 ® Acid sol. 85 

(iso-C 6 HiiS) 2 CH 2 KMn04 ® . 138-139 

(C 6 H 6 CH 2 S) 2 CH 2 5% KMn 04 ’ Acid sol. 216 

C 6 H 6 CH 2 SCH 2 SC 2 H 6 KMn04« . 172-174 

CfillsSCHaSCHs l%KMn04» . 147 

C 6 H 6 SCII 2 SC 2 II 6 1 % KMn04» *. 110-111 

CgHfiSCHaSCsHii-iso KMn 04 ® . 86-88 

C 6 II 5 SCH 2 SCH 2 C 6 HB KMn04« . 145-147 

p-CH3C6n4SCH2SCH3 KMn04 ® . 158 

(C 6 H 6 S) 2 CH 2 KMn 04 * Acid sol. 120-121 

CrOs “ 18% yield . 

(CIl3S)2CHCH3 . 122 

(C 2 H 6 S) 2 CHCH 3 KMn 04 » Acid sol. 75 

(i.so-C6HiiS)2CHCH3 KMn04« . 130 

(C6H6CH2S)2CHCH3 KMn04«’ . 130 

C6H5SCH(CH3)SCH3 KMn04« . 104 

(C 6 H 6 S) 2 CHCH 3 KMn 04 ®'^° Acetic acid sol. 101-102 

C6H6SCH(CH3)SCH2C6H6 KMn04 * . 144 

(CH3vS) 2CHC2H6 KMn04' . 97 

(C 2 H 6 S) 2 CHC 2 H 6 KMn 04 * Acid sol. 77 

(iso-C 5 HiiS) 2 CHC 6 H 6 KMn04 ® . 99-100 

C 2 HbSCH(C 6 Hb)SC 6 H 6 KiMn04» . 155-156 

iso.C 6 HuSCH(C 6 HB)SC 6 H 6 KMn04 ® . 145 

CeHsCIIsSCHCCelWSCeHB KMn04« 173-174 

(CH 3 S) 2 C(CH 3)2 5% KMn 04 ' Neutral sol. 118 

(C 2 H 6 S) 2 C(CH 3)2 5% KMn 04 > Neutral sol. 127-128 

(iso-C 4 H 9 S) 2 C(CH 8)2 KMn 04 “ Very smaU 64 

yield 

(Iso-CbHiiS) 2 C(CH 3)2 KMnOiVery small 72 

yield 

(C6H6CH2S)2C(CH3)2 KMd04« . 153 

(CcH 6S)2C(CH3)2 KMn04« Dil. H 2 SO 4 182 

(C 2 H 6 S) 2 C(CH 3 )CH 2 C 1 KMn 04 Acid sol. 78-79 

(CH 3 S) 2 C(CH 3 )C 2 Hb 5 % KMn 04 ' Neutral sol. 74 

(C 2 HbS) 2 C(CH 3 )C 2 H 6 KMn 04 « Neutral sol. 76 

(CH3S)2C(CH3)CHC1CH8 KMn04 . 70-71 

(C 2 H 6 S) 2 C(CH 3 )C 8 H 7 -n KMnO*« Dil. H 2 SO 4 86 

(CH 8 S) 2 C(C 2 H 6)2 KMn 04 » Neutral sol. 132-133 

(C 2 H 8 S) 2 C(C 2 H 8)2 KMn 04 « Neutral sol. 85 
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TABLE XXXII (Cmtinued) 



Reagent and 

Reaction 

M.P. OP 

Sulfide Oxidized 

Reference 

Data 

Disulfone, ®C. 

(C2H5S)2C(CH3)C4H9-n 

KMn04 



(C2H6S)2C(C3H7-71)2 

KMnO, “ 

Poor yield 

109.5 

(C2H6S)2C(C3H7-n)C3H7-iso 

KMn04 « 

Poor yield 

91 

(C2H6S)2C(C3H7-iso)2 

KMn04 

Poor yield 

97 

(C 2 H 6 S) 2 =C 6 H lO-cyclo 

KMn 04 

Poor yield 

121 

(C2H,S)2C(CH3)CH2C6H6 

5% KMn04 

28% yield 

125.5 

(C6H6CH2S)2C(CH3)C0C2H6 

KMn04 “ 

Acid sol. 


(C«H6S)2C(CH3)2 

KMnO, ■* 

Acid sol. 

182 

(C6H6S)2C(CH3)CH2C00C2H6 

KMn04 “ 

Acid sol. 

98-99 

(C6H5S)2C(CH3)CH2CH2C00H 

KMn04 « 

Acetic acid sol. 

140 

(C6HbS)2C(CH3)CH2CH2COOC2H6 

KMn04 « 

Acetic acid sol. 

112-113 

(C»H 6 S) 2 C(CH 3 )CH(CH.i)COOC 2 H 6 KMnO, « 


130 

(C6H6S)2C(CH3)CH(C2H6)C00C2H6 KMn 04 “ 

C^H2 

/\/ 

Acid sol. 

111 

^(CH,)2 

5%KMn04» 

Acid sol. 

>300 



5 % KMn 04 « Acid sol. > 300 


^ Baumann and Kast, Z. physiol. Chem., 14, 55 (1800); Baumann, Ber., 88, 1875 (1890). 
3 Fromm, Ann., 868. 135 (1889). 

* Gibson, J. Chem. Soc., 2637 (1931). 

* Stutz and Shriner, J. Am. Chem. Soc., 66, 1242 (1933). 

»Stuffer, Ber., 88, 3231 (1890). 

« Posner. Ber., 86, 296 (1903). 

7 Fromm, Forster, and Scherschewitzki, Ann., 894 , 344 (1912). 

8 Fromm, Ann., 868, 140 (1889). 

8 Escales and Baumann, Ber., 19, 2815 (1886). 

10 Otto and MQhle, Ber., 88, 1121 (1895). 

11 Shriner, Struck, and Jorison, J. Am. Chem, Soc., 68, 2060 (1930). 

18 Recsei, Ber., 60B, 1420 (1927). 

18 Ramberg and Sam4n, C.A., 88, 6103 (1934). 

w Ogata and Ito, J. Pharm. Soc. Jajtan, No. 409,209 (1916); C.A., 10, 1646 (1916). 

18 Stuffer, Ber., 88, 3226 (1890). 
i« Baumann. Ber., 19, 2808 (1886). 

11 Autenrieth, Ber., 84 , 171 (1891). 

18 Bayer and Co., German pat., 49,073, Frdl., 8, 521. 

10 Posner and Fahrenhorst, Ber., 88, 2755 (1899). 

*0 Bayer and Co., German pat., 49,366, Frdl., 8, 523. 

*1 Hildebrandt, Arch. exp. Path. Pharmakol., 68, 92 (1905). 

** Sehaum; Schaeling, and Klausing, Ann., 411, 192 (1916). 

» Autenrieth, Ann., 869 , 367 (1890). 

31 Posner, Ber., 84 , 2652 (1901). 

» Posner. Ber., 86, 499 (1902). 

Autenrieth and Hennings, Ber., 84 , 1772 (1901). 

» Bdhme, Ber., 69B, 1610 (1936). 
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An ingenious method for preparing the sulfones with different alkyls 
attached to the two sulfur atoms is to condense pyruvic acid succes¬ 
sively with different thiols and then oxidize the resulting product. 
The mixed disulfides from pyruvic acid are more easily obtained than 
are those of acetaldehyde. Upon oxidation the carboxyl group is 
lost.^®^ Since the presence of even one sulfone group in the a-position 
facilitates loss of carbon dioxide from a carboxylic acid, the more pro¬ 
nounced effect of two such groups is understandable. The sulfones in 
Table XXXIII have been prepared by this pyruvic acid method. 

CHa RS CHa 

/ \ / 

OC + BSH + R'SH C + H 2 O 

\ / \ 

COOH R'S COOH 

RS CHa 

\ / 

3 C + 8KMn04 + H 2 O -♦ 

/ \ 

R'S COOH 

3CH3CH(S02R)S02R'+ 3 K 2 CO 3 + 8Mn02 + 2KOH 
TABLE XXXIII 


DreuLFONB M.P., °C. 

CH8CH(S02C2Hs)802C«Hs 97-99 

CHaCH(S02C6Hu)S02C«H6 84-86 

CH3CH(S02CH2C6H8)S02C«H6 144 


Bis-(p-tolylsulfonyl)-methane has been prepared by hydrolysis of 
the corresponding acetamide derivative; carbon dioxide is lost also 
in this reaction. 

(P-C7H7S02)2CHC0NH2 ^ (p-C7H7S02)2CH2 + NH 3 + CO 2 

Oxidation of trithioorthoformates with permanganate in acid solu¬ 
tion produces a disulfone as one of the reaction products. Thus ethyl 
trithioorthoformate yields bis-(ethylsulfonyl)-methane and benzyl 
trithioorthoformate is converted into bis-(benzylsulfonyl)-methane.*®® 
Because of the side reactions which occur this is, however, hardly to 
be recommended as a general preparatory method. 

Oxidation of the tetrasulfide, CH 8 C{SCH 2 C 6 Hb) 2 CH 2 C(SCH 2 C«- 
H 5 ) 2 CH 8 , with permanganate in dilute sulfuric acid gives a disulfone 
with loss of two sulfur atoms.*®* 


[CH3C(SCH2C6H6)2]2CH2 


oxid. 


CH3C(S02CH2C6Hfi)2CH2C0CH3 
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Since ^-ketosulfones are convertible into )8-suljBdosuIfones (see p. 
723) oxidation of the latter has been utilized to prepare ^-disulfones. 
Hydrogen peroxide or potassium permanganate is a satisfactory re- 
agent.^*^^ 

a-Amino-/?,/3-bis-(phenylsulfonyl)-propane is obtained in small 
yield by hydrolysis of the phthalimido compound with hydrochloric 
acid at 180-190®. The action of methylmagnesium iodide upon 

(C6H6S02)2C(CH3)CH2N(CO)2CoH4 + H 2 O 

(CgII 5 S 02 ) 2 C(CH 3 )CH 2 NH 2 + C 6 H 4 (C 00 H )2 
benzenesulfonyl fluoride and the p-ethyl derivative give small yields 
(1-10%) of the corresponding bis-(arylsiilfonyl)-methanes. 

P-Disulfones: Reactions. In regard to their chemical behavior 
j3-disulfones may be divided into two classes, depending upon the pres¬ 
ence or absence of hydrogen on the carbon subtended by the sulfone 
groups. The former compounds undergo reactions with a number (d’ 
reagents whereas the latter are unusually inert. 

Bis-(cthylsulfonyl)-methane is readily alkylated®^® with methyl 
iodide and alcoholic alkali to mono and dimethyl derivatives. 

(C2n6S02)2CH2 + 2 CH 3 I + 2KOH 

(C2H5S02)2C(CH3)2 + 2KI + 2 H 2 O 
Similar methylations have been carried out with bis-(n-butylsul- 
fonyl)-methane,bis-(phcnylsulfonyl)-methane,phenylsulfon- 
ylbenzylsulfonylmethane,®^® bis-(benzylsulfonyl)-ethane,a,oc-bis- 
(ethylsulfonyl) -ethane,®bis- (ethylsulfonyl) -phenylmcthane,®^” 
and cz-ethylsulfonyl-a-phenylsulfonylethane.®^'^ This last compound 
has also been ethylated with ethyl iodide as has a,a-bis-(ethyl¬ 
sulfonyl) -ethane,® p-Tolylsulfonyl-p-ethylcarboxyphenylsulfonyl- 
methane has been benzylated,®®"** Attempted methylation of a,a,y,y- 

p-C2H500CCoH4S02CH2S02C6H4CH3-p+CGH5CH2l+NaOC2H6 

p-C2H500CC6H4S02CH(CH2C6H5)S02CcH4CH3-p+NaI+C2H50H 

tetra(ethylsulfonyl)propane yields sulfonal with loss of the meth¬ 
ylene group, probably as formaldehyde. This is a reversal of the 
reaction obtained by long heating of the bis-(ethylsulfonyl)-methane 
with formaldehyde in neutral solution. 

Somewhat analogous to an alkylation reaction is the behavior of 
^-disulfones toward thiolsulfonates in alcoholic sodium ethoxide.®®^ 
)3-Disulfones do not react with benzenediazonium chloride or nitrous 

CH3SO2CH2SO2C2H5 + CeH5S02SC6H5 + NaOC2H5 

CH3S02CH(SC6Hr,)S02C2H5 + C6H6S02Na + C2H60n 
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acid. Of several aldehydes tried formaldehyde is the only one that 
reacts.^^^ 

The acidity of yS-disulfones as evidenced by their alkylation and 
their solubility in aqueous alkali has caused considerable discussion. 
They are actually very weak acids, the ionization of bis-(cthylsul- 
fonyl)-methane amounting to 0 . 1 % in 1 AT solution. It has been 
pointed out®^^* that in contrast to the y^-diketones the acid properties 
cannot be due to cnolization without assuming the existence of a ten 
electron shell for the sulfur atom and hence that the ionic charge is 
probably on the carbon atom. If this is correct it should be possible 
to prepare an optically active y3-disulfone which does not racemize so 
readily as do the compounds where racemization proceeds through 
cnolization. All attempts to obtain such a sulfone have so far been 
unsuccessful. Kippingfound that the acid P-CH 3 C 0 H 4 SO 2 CH- 
(CH 2 C 6 Hr>)S 02 CcH 4 C 00 H-p and other similar disulfoncs could not 
be resolved by any of the usual methods. Furthermore, although the 
sulfide-sulfone CH 3 C 6 H 4 SCH(CH 3 )S 02 C 6 H 4 C 00 H could be resolved, 
it racemized readily and oxidation of either form gave the same in¬ 
active disulfone. Closely similar results were obtained with a-phenyl- 
sulfonyl-a-p-carboxyphenylsulfonylethane.®^® A disulfone with no hy¬ 
drogen on the carbon between the two sulfone groups was, however, 
resolvable. This compound was obtained as indicated by the equa¬ 
tions. 

P-CH3C6H4SO2CH (CH3)S02C6H4C00C2H6 + 

C0H5SO2SC6H5 + C 2 H 60 Na 
P-CH3C6H4S02C(CH3) (SC6H5)S02C6H4C00C2H5 + 

C 6 H 5 S 02 Na + C2H6OH 

p-CH3C6H4S02C(CH8)(SC6H.r,)S02C6H4C00C2H5 + NaOH 

p-CH3C6H4S02C(CH3)(SC6H6)S02C6H4C00Na + C2H5OH 
It may be concluded from the results so far reported that an enoliza- 
tion of the yS-disulfones is responsible for their solubility in alkali and 
their racemization; that the sulfur atom may exist, at least tempo¬ 
rarily, in a pentacovalent state. 

As is implied by the foregoing, yS-disulfones do not undergo cleavage 
with alkali as do the y-compounds taken up later. It has been ob¬ 
served, however, that ethyl /J,y&-diphenyl8ulfonylbutyrate loses one 
sulfone group when treated with cold concentrated alkali. 

(C6H6S02)2C(CH3)CH2C00C2H5 + 2KOH 

C 6 H 5 S 02 C(CH 3 )=CHC 00 K + C6H6SO2K + CaHsOH + H2O 

It is evident that the carboxyl group has an activating effect. 
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The methylene hydrogen of y8-disulfones is readily replaceable by 
halogen. Aqueous chlorine or bromine, or iodine in potassium iodide 
reacts with bis-(ethylsulfonyl)-methane to give the dihalogen- 

ated product. Bis-(methylsulfonyl)-methane has been dichlorinated 
and a,a-bis-(methylsulfonyl)-ethane has been iodinated in similar 
fashion.®'*"® In a bromination of a,a-bis-(cthylsulfonyr)-ethane it was 
noted that sunlight markedly accelerates the reaction. A study of 
the kinetics of the bromination in aqueous solution showed the re¬ 
action to be bimolecular even w^hen bromine is present in excess, in¬ 
dicating that enolization of the sulfone is not an intermediate step as 
it is with ketones. 

Chlorination of bis-(ethylsulfonyl)-methane and a,a-bis-(ethyl- 
sulfonylj-ethane has been effected by treatment with benzenesul- 
fonyl chloride. Whether or not a second halogen can be introduced 
in this manner has not been reported. 

CH3CH(S02C2ll5)2 + CJIsSOiCl + NaOC2H5 

CH8CC1(S02C2H6)2 + C6n5S02Na + CsHsOH 

The reactions of these halogenated disulfoncs arc of considerable 
interest. Bis-in-butylsulfonyD-dibromomethanc with aqueous potas¬ 
sium iodide liberates iodinc.®^^ Boiling bis-(ethylsulfonyl)-dibromo- 

(C4n9vS02)2CBr2 + 4KI + 21120 

(C4HoS02)2CH2 + 2 I 2 + 2KBr + 2K0H 

methane or a,a-bis-(ethylsulfonyl}-a-bromocthane in part regenerates 
the sulfone, sulfuric acid and a sulfonic acid being the oxidation prod¬ 
ucts. No keto or hydroxy compound was isolated. a,a-Bis-(ethyl- 
sulfonyl)-a-bromoethane reacts with ethancthiol or thiophenol in 
alkaline solution to give the disulfide. With aniline colored unidenti¬ 
fied oxidation products were found. Aqueous ammonia, sodium ace¬ 
tate, and potassium thiocyanate all replace the. bromine with hydrogen. 
Bis-(cthylsulfonyl)-diiodomethane reacts with ethyl sodiomalonate 
as follows. 

(C2H5S02)2Cl2 + 2NaCH(COOC2H5)2 

(C2H5S02)2CH2 + [=C(C00C2H5)]2 + 2NaI 

As mentioned earlier, the completely alkylated sulfones are chem¬ 
ically unreactive. No change occurs upon boiling with alkali or dis¬ 
solving in concentrated sulfuric acid and no reaction occurs with 
the halogens. Certain of these compounds are, however, of some value 
as hypnotics, ) 3 ,/&-Bis-(methylsulfonyl)-propane is inactive but re- 
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placing the methyls by ethyl groups gives compounds of increasing 
physiological potencyEthyl sulfone has no effect even in large 
doses and bis-(methylsulfonyl)-methane, bis-(ethylsulfonyl)-methane, 
a,a-bis- (ethylsulfonyl) -ethane, a,a-bis-(ethylsulfonyl)-propane, and 
o),o)-bis-(ethylsulfonyl)-toluene are either inactive or produce unde¬ 
sirable physiological effects along with their hypnotic action. If the 
hypnotic effect of sulfonal, (C2H5S02)2C(CH3)2, is given the value of 
unity, that of tetronal, (C2H5)2C(S02C2H5)2, is ten and of 5 , 8 -bis- 
(ethylsulfonyl)-heptane is twenty-five.^^^ The disulfone from cyclo¬ 
hexanone, C6 Hio(S 02C2H5)2, is equal in effect to tetronal. 

Small amounts of sulfonal may be detected either by fusion with 
potassium hydroxide and noting the color changes upon cooling and 
dissolving in water or by reduction with sodium and applying the 
nitroprusside test for the thiol group to the reaction product. Sul¬ 
fonal and the more highly ethylated compounds are partly unchanged 
in the body and are partly oxidized to ethanesulfonic acid. Fuchs 
has given a review of the usefulness of sulfonal and others of the 
earlier-known hypnotics. 

Quinonedisulfones. An interesting class of ^-disulfones is that ob¬ 
tained by oxidizing the condensation products of quinones and thiols.®-® 
The dark violet benzoquinone disulfone, m.p. 84 °, is easily reduced to 


0 


H5C2S SC2H5 

\y 


H5C2O2S SO2C2H6 

\/ 


1 I 

CsHfiSH 

i 

oxid. 

1 1 


-^ 


- > 

I 1 


0 


o 


o 


a colorless oil which is reoxidized by the oxygen of the air. The re¬ 
maining keto group of the quinone does not react with hydroxylamine, 
semi-carbazide or phenylhydrazine except that the last-named sub¬ 
stance causes reduction. Bromine reacts readily to give a tetrabromo- 
quinone which then adds four more atoms of bromine at 100°. 1,4- 
Naphthoquinone has also been used in preparing a disulfone. 

Y-Disulfones: Preparation. Attempts to prepare jS-disulfones by 
reaction of a methylene halide with an alkali sulhnate have been 
unsuccessful but when the halogens are not attached to the same car¬ 
bon atom, reaction generally occurs in a satisfactory manner. 

Below are listed the disulfones derived from ethylene bromide by 
boiling with a sulfinate in alcohol. Attempts to obtain a disulfone by 
heating sodium ethanesulfinate with propylene bromide have been un- 
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successful but after four days’ boiling of an alcohol solution of propyl¬ 
ene bromide and sodium bcnzenesullftnate some of the disulfone 
was obtained. Similar results were reported for sodium p-toluene- 
sulfinate with propylene bromide and sodium benzenesulfinate with 
)S-butylene bromide and with isobutylene bromide. 


TABLE XXXIV 


SULFONES FROM EtHYLENB BrOMIDE 


Sulfinate and Reference 
C2H6S02Na ^ 
CellftSOaNa *• ^ 
p.ClC6H4S02Na ’ 
p-BrC6H4S02Na * 
m-02NC6H4802Na 
p-CH3C6H4S02Na« 

1 Otto, J. prakt. Chem., [2] 36 , 437 (1887). 

* Otto, Ber., 18, 1280 (1880). 

« Otto, J. prakt- Chejn., [2\ 80, 174 (1884). 

< Troger and Budde, ibid., {2] 66, 139 (1902). 

* Limpricht, i4rm., 294 , 244 (1897). 

« Otto, J. prakt. Chem., [2] 80, 354 (1884). 

7 Purgotti, C.A., 18. 2515 (1919). 


Disulfone, M.P., ®C. 
136.5 
179 . 5-180 
255 , 237-238 
261 
226 

200-201 


Heating 1,1,1-trichloroethanc with sodium benzenesulfinate in alco¬ 
hol at 130-140® for 8 hours unexpectedly yields a,/?-bis-(phenylsul- 
fonyl)-ethane as the chief product.®-® This disulfone also results from 


CH 3 CCI 3 + 3C6H5S02Na + H 2 O 

(CH2S02C6H5)2 + 3NaCl + CeHsSOaH 
1,1,2-trichloroethane or sodium a,a-dichloropropionate.®®® 


CHaCCbCOONa -f- 2C6H5S02Na + H 2 O ^ 

(CH2S02CoH 5)2 + NaHCOs + 2NaCl 

Sulfones have been obtained without difficulty by the action of 
sodium 1,2-ethanedisulfinate Muth methyl, ethyl, and n-propyl bro¬ 
mides.®®^ 


(CH2S02Na)2 + 2 C 2 H 5 Br (CH2S02C2H6)2 + 2NaBr 

Several y-disulfones have been obtained by oxidation of the corre¬ 
sponding disulfides. This reaction has its limitations, however, for 
although a,^-bi8-(ethylsulfonyl)-ethane®®® and a,)3-bis-(phenylsulfo- 
iiyi)*propane ®®® have been prepared by oxidation of the sulfides with 
potassium permanganate, an attempt to prepare a,j&-bis-(ethylsulfo- 
nyl)-propane in this manner was unsuccessful. In this instance the 
disulfide was not isolated in a pure state, however, and this may have 
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been responsible for the disulfone not being obtained. a,^-Bis-(phen- 
ylsulfonyl)-ethane has also been prepared by oxidizing the sulfide with 
chromic acid^®^ and by oxidizing a,a,)9-tris-(phenylthiol)-ethane with 
3% potassium permanganate in acid solution.®^® The oxidation of 
a.y^l-bis-(p-nitrophenylthiol)-ethane with chromic acid in glacial acetic 
acid gives the sulfone in 75 % yield.^®^*® a,y5-Propylene bis-(sulfonyl- 
acetic acid) and many similar compounds have been obtained in satis¬ 
factory yield by permanganate oxidation of the disulfide.®^® This re¬ 
agent is also useful in the preparation of cyclic disulfones such as 
those shown. 

CH2-SO2-CH2 SO2-CH2 SO2--CII2 SO2—CH2 

/ / / 

CH2 CH3CH (CHa)2C 

\ \ \ 

CH2—SO2-CH2 S02~CH2 SO2—CH2 SO2—CH2 

When a,yS-di-p-tolyl ethylene disulfide is treated with a nitrating 
mixture there is obtained first a dinitro and then a tetranitro di¬ 
sulfone. The unsubstituted disulfone was prepared by chromic acid 
oxidation. a-Bromo-/?,y-bis-(phenylsulfonyl)-propane results from 
acid permanganate oxidation of the disulfide.*®** 

V-Disulfones: Properties and Reactions. The y-disulfoncs are high- 
melting, stable compounds which are unaffected by acids or by bro¬ 
mine. Phosphorus pcntachloride reacts slowly with a,/?-bis-(phcnyl- 
sulfonyl)-ethane, and with chlorine even in diffused light a mixture of 
products results including sulfuryl chloride, ethylene chloride, benzene- 
sulfonyl chloride, and chlorine derivatives of benzene.*®^ In direct 
sunlight all the sulfur is converted into sulfuryl chloride. 

y-Disulfones are sharply differentiated from all other disulfones 
by their cleavage into an alcohol and sulfinate by alkali (Stuffer’s 
pule). 3 - 3 .839 The reaction is slow for a,^-bis-(phenylsulfonyl)-eth¬ 
ane; this requires eight days at 100° with dilute alkali. Ethylene 

(C6H5S02CH2)2 + NaOH C0H5SO2CH2CH2OH + C6H5S02Na 
bis-(sulfonylacetic acid) reacts somewhat more rapidly.®*^^ With pro- 

(CH2S02CH2C00Na)2 + NaOH 

Na02SCH2C00Na + H0CH2CH2S02CH2C00Na 
pylene bi8-(sulfonylacetic acid) an unsaturated sulfone is formed.®*® 

CH3CH(S02CH2C00Na)CH2S02CH2C00Na + NaOH 

CH3CH=CHS02CH2C00Na + Na02SCH2C00Na + H 2 O 
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The reaction of acids of this class (as their sodium salts) with dilute 
alkali is birnolecular for hydroxyl-ion concentrations between 
and 10“®; the value of K increases with decreasing basicity of the so¬ 
lution. These acids also decompose in acid solution at 100° but here 
loss of carbon dioxide occurs and the rate decreases with increasing 
acidity of the solution. 

Cleavage of y-disulfones is also brought about by ammonia or ethyl- 
amine but not by aniline.^®® The ^-phenylsulfonylethylamine reacts 
with more disulfone to give the secondary amine. 

(C6H5S02CH2)2 + 2 NH 3 C 6 H 5 SO 2 NH 4 + C6H5S02CH2CH2Nir2 

Since the primary products arc a sulfinate and an alcohol, the cleav¬ 
age of y-disulfones by sodium amalgam must be due to the alkaline 
solution rather than the reducing action of the amalgam. Aqueous 
potassium cyanide converts a,/?-bis-(phenylsulfonyl)-ethane into po¬ 
tassium bcnzenesulfinate and ethylene cyanide. The latter was largely 
hydrolyzed to succinic acid. Potassium hydrogen sulfide also reacts 
with this disulfone but the products were not determined. Vigorous 
oxidation with potassium permanganate yields benzenesulfonic acid, 
carbonic acid, oxalic acid, and sulfuric acid.®®® 
y-Disulfones in which the sulfur atoms form part of a ring system 
undergo cleavage with alkali just as do the chain compounds. Thus 
the 1,3-dithiacyclopentanc tetroxidc reacts as follows.®®*® 


SO 2 —CH 2 

/ 

CH2 

\ 

SO2—CH2 


+ NaOH 


S02Na 

/ 

CH 2 


\ 

SO 2 CH 2 CH 2 OH 


The free acid loses sulfur dioxide readily. 1,4-Dithiane tetroxide is 


HO 2 SCH 2 SO 2 CH 2 CH 2 OH — CH 3 SO 2 CH 2 CH 2 OH + SO 2 

likewise hydrolyzed in alkaline solution.®’^’Here hydrolysis 
occurs at both sulfone groups. 


CH 2 -SO 2 -CH 2 H.O 

I I ' 

CH2—S02—CH2 


CH20H CH2S02H 


H>0 


CH 2 SO 2 —CH 2 
CH 2 OH 

I 

CH 2 SO 2 H 


+ (CH 20 H )2 + (CH 2 S 02 H )2 


As will be seen later trisulfones having sulfone groups separated by 
two carbon atoms behave similarly. 
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The remarkable observation has been made by Waldron and 
Reid that the reduction of a,y5-bis-(p-nitrophenylsulfonyl)-ethane 
with tin and hydrochloric acid apparently gives a diamino compound 
in which one sulfone group has been reduced to a sulfide. Since there 
is no other example on record of the easy reduction of a sulfone to a 
sulfide this reaction deserves further study. Purgotti has reported 
that a,/J-bis-(p-chlorophenylsulfonyl)-ethane is cleaved into two moles 
of methyl p-chlorophenyl sulfone by zinc and hydrochloric acid. No 
other sulfones of this type have shown this behavior and the experi¬ 
ment should be repeated. 

Arylene Disulfones. A number of sulfones are known which have 
both sulfur atoms attached to the same aromatic nucleus. The other 
groups may be alkyl or aryl. They have been prepared for the most 
part by a suitable modification of general methods already described 
such as the alkylation of a silver or potassium disulfinate, oxida¬ 
tion of a sulfide or of a sulfoxide,®*® and the reaction of an 

alkali sulfinate w’ith an activated aryl halide.®*® 


a 02Ag 

+ 2CH3I 

02Ag 

Cl 

-f- 2 H 2 O 2 

\/ 

SO2C2H5 

3m-C6H4(SCr3)2 + SCrOa 
CeHsSO 

<^00CCH3 


CHsCOOs^ 

Cl 

r^N02 

ArS02Na + 

\y 

SO 2 C 6 H 5 

Cl 

^N02 

dj 

N 02 


r'^02CH3 


, + 2AgI 

S^S02CH3 

Cl 

/^ 02 CH 3 

-l“ 2H20 

\/ 

S02C2H5 

3wI-C 6H4(S02CF3)2 + 4Cr203 
C 6 H 6 SO 2 

I^OOCCHs 

CHaCOOk^ 

C6hX)2 

SOaAr 
/^N02 

+ NaCl 




2p-C7H7S02Na + 


1 O 2 C 6 H 6 

P.C 7 H 7 SO 2 

/Nn02 


p-C7H7S02k^ 

N 02 


+ 2Naa 
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The marked activating effect of sulfone groups ortho and para to 
halogen forms the basis for patents on the synthesis of aminosul- 
fones.^‘^ With alkali a phenol is formed.®<“*' 


Cl 

r^SOzCsHs 


+ 2 NH 3 


130 - 135 ® 
-> 


NH2 

(^SOzCaHs 


SO2C2H5 


+ NH4CI 




O2C2H5 


The activation is evident also in nitrodisulfones as indicated by the 
equations.®*®'’-®** 


NO2 

/\i 


iSOzCeHs 


NH 2 

/\i 


+ 2 NH 3 


SOaCaHs 

SO2C7H7 


iSOaCaHs 


+ NH4NO2 


SOaCaHs 


C7H7SO2' 


+ 2C7H7S02Na 


NO2 


C7H7S02I 


S02C7H7 

j^S02C7H7 
^2C7H7 


+ 2NaN02 


On the other hand 2 , 4 -bis-(phenylsulfonyl)-toluene does not condense 
with benzaldehyde whereas the presence of one nitro group and a 
phenylsulfonyl group does induce the reaction.®^® 

Miscellaneous Saturated Disulfones. Disulfones in which three or 
more carbon atoms intervene between the sulfone groups differ but 
little from monosulfones in either methods of preparation or reactions. 
Several such disulfones have been obtained in high yields by perman¬ 
ganate, chromic acid, or hydrogen peroxide oxidation of the corre¬ 
sponding sulfides. The a,y-bis-(nitrophenylsulfonyl)-propanes of 
Table XXXV were prepared in the course of synthesizing a series of 
azo dyes suitable for determining the effect of the sulfone group on 
the color of the dyes. The sulfide needed to prepare a,y-bis-(ethyl- 
sulfonyl)-propane was obtained as a by-product in the reaction of 
ethanethiol upon trimethylene chlorobromide in the presence of alkali. 
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Sulfide Oxidized and Reference 
CH3S(CH2)3SCH3 ‘ 

C2H6S(CH2)3SCH3 * 

C2H6S(CH2)3SC2H6 » 
C6H6CH2S(CH2)3SCH2C6H5‘* « 
2-N02C6H4S(CH2)3SC6H4N02-2 « 
C6H6S(CH2)3SC6H6 3 
4-N02C6H4S(CH2)3SC6H4N02-4 ^ 

C6H8CH2S(CH2)6SCH2C«H6 “ 
C 6 H 6 SCHCH 2 CHSC 6 H 6 ^ 

^B .2 -CH 2 

C 6 H 6 SCH 2 CH(CH 3 )CH—CH 2 —CH—SCfiHs * 
CH2-CH2~<bHCH3 


M.P. OF SULFONE, ®C. 
155 
184 

181-182 

189 

156-157 

127-128 

208 

162-163 

232-233 


236-237 


1 Autenrieth and Wolflf, Ber., SS, 1368 (1899). 
s Stufifer, Ber., 28, 3234 (1890). 

3 Otto, J. prakt. Chem., [2] 61, 293 (1895). 

* Posner, Ber., 88 , 656 (1905). 

3 Autenrieth and Geyer, Ber., 41, 4254 (1908). 

3 Fromm, Benzinger, and Sch&fer, Ann., 894, 327 (1912). 

^ Waldron and Reid, J. Am. Ckem. Soc., 46, 2411 (1923). 

3 Foster and Reid, ibid., 46, 1944 (1924). 

» Kretov and Toropova, J. Gen. Chem. (U.S.S.B.), 7, 2009 (1937); C.A., 82. 518 (1938). 


A few disulfones have been prepared from trimethylene bromide and 
an alkali sulfinate. 


TABLE XXXVI 

Sulfinate and Reference M.P. of Sulfone, ®C. 

CeH6S02Na 1 127-128 

a-CH3CftH4S02Na * Oil 

p-CH3C3H4S02Na« 124-125 

/S-CioH7S02Na * 145 

1 Stuffer, Ber., 28. 3234 (1890). 

* Trdger and Voigtl&nder-Tetzner, J. praJU. Chem., (2] 64, 528 (1896). 

» Otto, Ber., 24, 1834 (1891); J. prakt. Chem., {2] 61, 296 (1895). 

* Trdger and Artmann, ibid., [2] 68 , 493 (1896). 

None of these compounds reacts with dilute aqueous alkali but al¬ 
coholic potassium hydroxide at 120° has been shown to react with 
a,y-bi8-(phenylsulfonyl)-propane and the p-tolyl analog as shown in 
the equation. 

2C6H5S02(CH2)3S02C6H6 + 2KOH 

(C6H6S02CH2CH2CH2)20 -I- 2C6H«S02K -|- H 2 O 

The reduction of «,y-bi8-(o-nitrophenylsulfonyl)-propane with iron 
and acetic acid gives a compound which analyzed correctly for the di- 
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amino disulfide,®®^ (NH2C6H4SCH2)2CH2. This unusual reduction of 
the sulfone group deserves further investigation. 

Unsaturated Disulfones. Unsaturated disulfones are readily pre¬ 
pared by oxidation of the corresponding sulfides with hydrogen 
peroxide or even potassium permanganate without attacking the olefin 

P-C 7 H 7 SCH=CHSC 7 H 7 -p + 4 H 2 O 2 

P-C 7 H 7 S() 2 CII=CHS 02 C 7 H 7 -p + 4H2O 
linkage provided this is adjacent to even one sulfur atom.®®® 



SCH=CH2 










v 


SCH=CH2 


^S02CH=CH2 

S 02 CH=CH 2 


a,y-Disulfonylpropenes have been prepared in a number of ways.®®^ 
The most satisfactory procedure is shown in the equations; a mixture 
of isomers results. 


C2H5SO2CH2CHOHCH2SO2C6H5 —4 
C2H5SO2CH2CHCICH2SO2C0H5 

C2H5S02CH=CHCH2S02C6H5 C2H5S02CH2CH=CHS02C6H5 

a,y 3 -Bis-(p-tolylsulfonyl)-ethylene is reduced by zinc and acetic 
acid to the saturated disulfone. With phenylhydrazine cleavage occurs. 

(P-C 7 H 7 S 02 CH =)2 + 2C0H5NHNH2 

P-C 7 H 7 S 02 CH 2 CH=N—NHCgHs + P-C7H7SO2H3NNHC6H5 

No reaction occurs with bromine. Ethylmagnesium bromide reacts 
readily but the nature of the product was not determined. 

a-Benzylsulfonyl-y-ethjdsulfonylpropcnc reacts with sodium or po¬ 
tassium alkoxides to give an alkali metal derivative of a sulfone 
having twice or three times the molecular weight of the original.®®^ 
a,y-Bis-(ethylsulfonyl)-propene condenses with benzaldehyde to form 
a butadiene derivative. 

C2H6S02CH=CHCH2S02C2H6 + CeHsCHO 

C2H5S02CH==CHC=CHC6H5 

I 

SO 2 C 2 H 5 

The isomeric a-benzylsulfonyl-y-ethylsulfonylpropenes are readily 
interconvertible. The reaction is rapid in methanol and slower in 
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ethyl acetate or benzene or for the compounds alone above the melting 
point. 

Ketodisulfones. A number of investigations dealing with disulfones 
derived from acetone are reported in the literature. a,y-Bis-(phenyl- 
sulfonyl)-acetone has been prepared by the action of sodium benzene- 
sulfinate upon at least four different halogen derivatives of acetone. 
a,y-Dichloroacetone,®®® a,a,y,y-tetrachloroacetone,^®^ a-phenylsulfonyl- 
y-bromoacetone, and the y,y-dibromo compound all yield the disul- 
fone, the halogens not reacting by double decomposition being removed 
by reduction. a,y-Bis-(p-fluorophenylsulfonyl)-acetone has been 
obtained from diiodoacetone and the sulfinate. In Table XXXVII are 
listed the ketodisulfones obtained from halosulfonylketones and sul- 
finates by heating in alcohol solution. 

TABLE XXXVn 


a-STJLFONYI/-7-BROMOKETONE 


M.P. of Di- 

AND Reference 

Sodium Sulfinate 

SuLFONE, °C. 

C6H6S02CH2C0CH2Br i 

C6H6S02Na 

149 


;^.CH3C6H4S02Na 

112 

p-ClC6H4S02CH2C0CH2Br * 

C6H6S02Na 

129-130 


p-ClC6H4S02Na 

166 


p-CH3C6H4S02Na 

163 


/3-CioH7S02Na 

167 

p-BrC6H4S02CH2C0CH2Br» 

2 >-BrC 6 H 4 S 02 N a 

195 


o-CH 30 CeH 4 S 02 Na 

160 


p-CH3C6H4S02Na 

163 


/3-C loH 7S02Na 

166 

o-CH 30 C 6 H 4 S 02 CH 2 CX)CH 2 Br» 

o-CH30C6H4S02Na 

166 


?>-CH3CeH4S02Na 

177 

p-CH 30 C 6 H 4 S 02 CH 2 C 0 CH 2 Br * 

p-CH3C6H4S02Na 

140 

o-C2H60C6H4S02CH2COCH2Br * 

p-CH3CeH4S02Na 

144 

p-C2H60C6H4S02CH2C0CH2Br» 

p-CH3C6H4S02Na 

116 

p-CH3C6H4S02CH2C0CH2Br ^ 

CeHsSOzNa 

112 


p-CH3CeH4S02Na 

162 

i8-CioH7S02CH2COCH2Br * 

CcHftSOzNa 

144 


p-CH3C3H4S02Na 

185 


^-CioH 7S02N a 

200 


1 R. and W. Otto, J. prakt. Chem., [2] 86 , 427 (1887). 

* Trdger and von Seelen, ibid.t [2] 166, 208 (1923). 

« Troger and Pahle, ibid,, [2] 118, 221 (1926). 

* Trdger and Bolm, ibid., [2] 65, 411 (1897). 

The chemical properties of the disulfones derived from acetone are 
similar to those of the ^-ketosulfones already discussed (see p. 721). 
a,y-Bis-(phenylsulfonyl)-acetone reacts with hydroxylamine, ammo¬ 
nia, thiophenol, and phenylhydrazine in the same manner as do or- 
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dinary ketones but does not add hydrogen cyanide. With aqueous 
potassium hydroxide the following reaction occurs. 


(C 6 H 5 S 02 CH 2 ) 2 C 0 + KOH C6H5SO2CH3 + C6H5SO2CH2COOK 
The reactivity of tlie ketones varies with the aryl groups. a,y-Bis- 
(p-tolylsulfonyl)-acetone behaves precisely like the phenyl compound 
but a-phenylsulfonyl-y-2-naphthylsulfonylacetone not only does 
not react with hydrogen cyanide and sodium bisulfite but also is inert 
toward thiophenol and condenses with phenylhydrazine only when 
heated with it under p)ressure. a,y-Bis-(2-naphthylsulfonyl)-acetone 
reacts with hydroxylamine only when the two compounds are heated 
under pressure in 50% alcohol at 140°. 

By heating o-aminobenzaldehyde and a,y-bis-(phenylsulfonyl)-ace¬ 
tone or its analogs at 160° or higher in a sealed tube there is formed 
a quinoline derivative containing both sulfone groups intact. 


/N, 




CHO 

NH 2 


/V^i 


+ (C6H6S02CH2)2C0 




IS 02 C 6 H 5 
CH 2 S 02 C 6 H 5 


+ 2H20 


The results obtained in reactions of this kind are summarized in Table 
XXXVIII. The reaction time and temperature must be carefully con¬ 
trolled to obtain good yields of products. 

These quinoline derivatives have no basic properties. Fusing with 
potassium hydroxide docs not split off the sulfone groups but by heat¬ 
ing with concentrated hydrochloric acid under pressure at 240° the 
a-phenylsulfonyl group is lost. 


/V^OaCeHs 


/\/\ 




CH2SO2CCH5 


H 2 O 


SO 2 C 6 H 6 




’CHs 


+ CeHsSOaH 


By reduction with tin and concentrated hydrochloric acid both sul¬ 
fone groups are split off. These reactions were used in determining 


/\^S02C6H40CH3-0 


IHI 




CH2SO2C6H4CH3-P 


H 2 

(.JJ, + 0 -CH 30 C 6 H 4 SH + P-CH 3 C 6 H 4 SH 


H 

the structures shown in Table XXXVIII. 
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TABLE XXXVIII 

Reaction 

Temp., °C., Formula of unsym - 
Disulfone and Time Quinoline Disulfone 

(C 6 H 6 S 02 CH 2 ) 2 C 0 160, 2.5 hrs. 

(P-CIC6H4S02CH2)2C0 165, 15 min. 

(p-BrC6H4S02CH2)2C0 100, 3 days . 

(p-CH3C6ll4S02CH2)2 155. 15 min. 

(o-CH 30 C 6 H 4 S 02 CH 2 ) 2 CO 180, 2 hrs. 

P-CIC 6 H 4 SO 2 CH 2 \ f^/^S02C6H4Cl-p 

>CO 165, 10 min. I 

p-CHsCelLSOoCIIa^ JCIIaSOsCelLCIL-p 

N 

P-C1C6H4S02CH2\ 

>CO 130-150, 

C 6 ll 5 S 02 CH 2 ^ 20 min. L A JCHaSOoCeHs 

N 

P-CIC 6 H 4 SO 2 CH 2 V ,/\/Ns02C6H4CI-p 

>C0 170,20mm. 

^.CioH7S02CH2^ L a JCH 2 SO 2 C 10 H 7 

^ N 

O-CH 3 OC 6 H 4 SO 2 CH 2 V /Y\S02C6H40CH3-0 

>CO 160, 1 hr. 

p-CH3C6H4S02CIl2"^^ 1^^;CH2S02C6H4CH3 -p 

P-CH30C6H4S02CH2\ |^/Ns02C6ll40CH3-p 

^=0 150, 2 hrs. 

P-CH3C6H4S02CH2^ Is^\^;CH2S02C6H4CH3-p 

0<C2H50C6H4S02CH2\ ,^/^S 02 C 6 H 40 C 2 H 6-0 

>CO 150, 20 min. 

P-CH3C6H4S02CH2^ I^V^JCH2S02C6H4CH3-P 

P.C 2 H 6 OC 6 H 4 SO 2 CH 2 V f^/NS02C6H40C2H6-p 

>CO 130, 30 min, 

P-CH3C6H4S02CH2^ L a JCH 2 SO 2 C 6 H 4 CH 3 -P 

^ N 

p.BrC6H4S02CH2 v f^/Ns02CflH4Br-p 

^CO 100, 2 days 

O-CH 3 OC 6 H 4 SO 2 CH 2 / 1,^V^JCH2S02C6H40CH3*0 

p-BrC6H4S02CH2v r^N/Ns02C6H4Br-p 

^>CO 150, 25 min. 

P-CH 3 C 6 H 4 SO 2 CH 2 / La JCH 2 SO 2 C 6 H 4 CH 3 -P 

p.BrCeH4S02CH2v f^/^02C6H4Br-p 

>C0 200,2 hrs. I 

i9.CioH7S02CH2/^ JCH 2 SO 2 C 10 H 7-/9 


M.P. OF 
Quinoline 
Disulfone, 
°C. 

168 

197 

132 

202 

188 

190«200 


157 


163 


208 


187 


194 


182 


191 


193 


195 
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a,y3-Bis-(phenylsulfonyl)-quinoline, differing from the compound 
given above by a methylene group, has been obtained from a-chloro- 
/3-phenylsulfonylquinoline and sodium benzenesulfinate. 


/V^S02CoH 




/v\ 


Cl 


+ CoHsSOaNa 




SOzCoHs 

SO 2 C 6 H 5 


+ NaCl 


Oxidation of the sulfide obtained by the reaction of thiophenol with 
phorone gives a disulfonein which the keto group does not react 
with hydroxylamine, phenylhydrazine, semicarbazide, or thiophenol. 
It would be of interest to know the behavior of this compound toward 

[(CH3)2C(SCcH5)CH2]2CO [(CH3)2C(S02CcH5)CH2]2C0 

dilute alkali as the analogous y-di- and trisulfones undergo hydrolysis. 

Trisulfones. The trisulfones in which the three sulfone groups are 
attached to a single carbon have been prepared by oxidation of sulfide- 
disulfones or the trisulfides. For example, bis-(ethylsulfonyl)-phenyl- 
sulfonylmetliane results in 80% yield by oxidation of the disulfone 
with alkaline permanganate.^®^®' 


Br2C(S02C2Hr,)2 


CeHfiSH 

NaOH 


■> 


CoH5SCH(S02C2H5)2 CcH5S02CH(S02C2H5)2 

The disulfone has also been synthesized as follows. 


(C2H6S02)2CH2 + CGH 5 SO 2 SC 6 H 5 + NaOC2H5 

(C2H5S02)2CHSC6H5 + C6H5S02Na + C 2 H 6 OH 

The trisulfones obtained by oxidation of sulfidedisulfones are tabulated 
below. 

TABLE XXXIX 

SULFIDEDISULFONE ReAGENT M.P. OF TrIBULFONE, ®C. 


C 6 H 6 SO 2 CH (SCH3)S02C2H8 1 

KMn04 

216 

CH3S02CH(SC6n6)S02C2H61 

C6H6SCH(S02C2H6)2 

C 6 H 5 SO 2 CH (SCH3)S02C7H7-P 1 
C6H8S02CH(SC7H7-p)S02CH3 1 

Aik. KMn 04 

H 2 O 2 

166-166 

174 

C 6 H 6 SO 2 CH (SC6H3Cljr3,5)S02CH8 

H 2 O 2 

208 


The compounds of the general formula (RS02CH2CH2)2S02 where 
R is ethyl, n-butyl, or phenyl have been prepared by permanganate or 
chromic acid oxidation®®®® of the monosulfone, (RSCH 2 CH 2 ) 2 S 02 or 
of the trisulfide. The corresponding benzyl monosulfone is readily 
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converted to the trisulfone with hydrogen peroxide.®®®*" Tris-(phenyl- 
sulfonyl)-methane has been prepared by the oxidation of phenyl 
trithioorthoformate,®®®^'** a reaction best carried out in two stages. 
With potassium permanganate in acid solution the disulfone is formed, 
which in alkaline solution is further oxidized to the trisulfone. The 
sulfidedisulfone is readily alkylated with methyl iodide in alkaline 
solution but oxidation of the product does not produce a satisfactory 
yield of the trisulfone which is, however, formed in a nearly quantita¬ 
tive yield by oxidation of the phenyl trithioorthoacetate. Ethyl 

SCoHsSNa + CH 3 CCI 3 (CoH5S)3CCH3 (CoH6S02)3CCH3 

trithioorthoformatc has not been oxidized to the trisulfone, loss of one 
of the sulfide groups occurring, but the corresponding orthoacetate, 
like the phenyl compound, is readily converted into the trisulfone. 
Oxidation of benzyl trithioorthoformatc with permanganate gives two 
products separable by fractional crystallization. These are bis-(bcn- 
zylsulfonyl)-methane and the sulfide-disulfone, (C 6 H 5 CH 2 S 02 ) 2 CHS- 
CHoCgHs. All attempts to oxidize the latter to the trisulfone were 
failures. Oxidation of an impure benzyl trithioorthobenzoate with 
permanganate w’as reported to give a very small yield of the trisulfone. 

Oxidation of l,2,2-tris-( ethyl thiol)-propane, obtained from chloro- 
acetone and ethanethiol, gives the trisulfone readily.®®^ A cyclic sul¬ 
fide, CoHioSa, has also been converted to the trisulfone by perman¬ 
ganate oxidation.®®® A number of other miscellaneous trisulfones have 
been prepared by permanganate oxidation of the sulfides.®®® The reac¬ 
tion of sodium bcnzenesulfinate with 1,2,3-tribromopropane gives a 
small yield of the corresponding trisulfone.®®’^ 

3C6H5S02Na + CsH^Bv^ ^ C3H5(S02C6H6)3 + 3NaBr 

The trisulfones of the general formula (RS02).sCH are strongly 
acidic substances. They liberate carbon dioxide from carbonates in 
the cold and are not precipitated from aqueous solutions of their salts 
by acetic acid. Numerous attempts have been made to resolve tri¬ 
sulfones of the type RS 02 CH(S 02 R')S 02 R" by fractional crystalliza¬ 
tion of their salts with active bases but without success.®®^® This result 
is in accord with the optical instability of the carbon in )8-disulfones 
(see p. 735). 

The reaction of sodium tris-(phenylsulfonyl)-methane with methyl 
iodide occurs to only a slight extent even in a sealed tube at high tem¬ 
peratures and with the silver salt the results were entirely negative. 
Tris-(phenylsulfonyl)-methane gives a quantitative yield of a halogea 
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derivative when treated with chlorine or bromine in aqueous solu- 
tion.®®®** Iodine does not react. Tris-(phcnylsulfonyl)-chloromethane 
is much more stable to alkali than the bromo compound, the former 
being unaffected by aqueous alkali whereas the bromine compound de¬ 
composes rapidly. Alcoholic sodium hydroxide does react with the 
chloro compound, however. The products for both compounds are 
tris-(phenylsulfonyl)-methane and sodium benzenesulfonate. This 
behavior is analogous to that of the bis-(ethylsulfonyl)-dibromo- 
methane already described (see p. 741). 

Trisulfones having the three sulfonyl groups attached to the same 
carbon and not containing an acidic hydrogen are very stable toward 
acids and alkali. They dissolve in concentrated sulfuric acid without 
reacting. Warm alkaline permanganate however brings about oxida¬ 
tion.®®®** 


(C6H6S02)3CCH3 —-A 3C6H5S03Na + CHsCOONa 

NaOH 

The behavior toward alkali of trisulfones having any two sulfone 
groups attached to adjoining carbons is similar to that of the y-disul- 
fones. a,^,y-Tris-(phenylsulfonyl)-propane ®®^ gives sodium benzene- 
sulfinate and a mixture of sulfones; a,a,)3-tris-(phenyIsulfonyl)-ethane 
yields three molecules of the bcnzenesulfinatc,®®***'and a,^,^-tris-(ethyl- 
sulfonyl)-propane gives the ethanesulfinate and a resin, probably from 
hydroxyacetone.®*® 

C2H6S02CH2C(S02C2H5)2CH3 + 3KOH 

3 C 2 H 5 SO 2 K + [CH3COCH2OH] + H2O 

a-Phenylsulfonyl-)&,^-bis-(ethylsulfonyl)-propane likewise loses all 
three sulfone groups as sulfinates.®®®® Bis-(^-benzylsulfonylethyl)- 
sulfone undergoes cleavage into two sulfinates and a sulfone.®^^ 

(C6H5CH2S02CH2CH2)2S02 + 2NaOH 

C6H6CH2S02Na + H0CH2CH2S02Na + HOCH 2 CH 2 SO 2 CH 2 C 6 H 6 

The cyclic trisulfone described by Ray ®®® reacts with barium hy¬ 
droxide to yield a mixture of sulfinates. 

2 C 6 H 12 S 3 O 6 + 2Ba(OH)2 ^ 

(H0CH2CH2S02C2H4S02)2Ba + (H0C2H4S02)2Ba 

Tetra-, Penta-, and Hexasulfones, Although bis-(ethylsulfonyl)- 
methane does not condense with benzaldehyde or acetaldehyde it does 
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react with formaldehyde, particularly in the presence of a trace of 
piperidine ®‘- to give a tetrasulfone. Homologs of this have been ob- 

2(C2H6S02)2CH2 + HCHO [(C2H5S02)2CH]2CH2 + HoO 

tained from bis-(n-propylsulfonyl)-methane and the isopropyl-isomer. 
1,3-Dithiacyclohexane tetroxide condenses with formaldehyde in the 
same manner but the cyclopentanc analog behaves anomalously. 

Despite the accumulation of polar groups these tetrasulfones are 
only slightly soluble in water. They are colorless, odorless, beautifully 
crystalline substances which give colorless solutions in sulfuric acid 
and oxidize very slowly with fuming nitric acid. They dissolve in cold 
15% alkali from which they are precipitated by carbonic acid. Heat¬ 
ing the alkaline solution to 100"^ brings about decomposition with for¬ 
mation of the disulfones from which the tetrasulfones were prepared. 
The formaldehyde was not recovered. Bromine replaces the acidic hy- 

[(C2H5S02)2CH]2CH2 + H 2 O ((^2H5S()2)2CH2 + HCHO 

drogens, and the dibronio compounds with alkali regenerate the un¬ 
substituted tetrasulfones. 


[(C2H5S02)CH]2CH2 + 2Br2 [(C2H5S02)2CBr]2CH2 + 2HBr 

Tetrasulfones which contain no acidic hydrogen have been obtained 
by Posner by oxidation of the tetrasulfides resulting when diketoncs 
are condensed with thiols. The compounds prepared by this procedure 
are listed in Table XL. Since many diketones do not condense with 
four molecules of a thiol this method is of limited value. Nothing is 
known concerning the chemical properties of these tetrasulfones. 


TABLE XL 


Sulfide 


M.P. OF Tetrasulfone, ®C. 


[CH3C(SCH2C6H6)2-l2 

[CH3C(SCH2C6H5)2CH2l2 

[CH3C(SC5Hu-iso)2CH2l2 

tCH3C(SC6H6)2CH2]2 

(CH3)2CHC(SCH2C6H6)2CH2CH2C(SCH2C6H6)2CH8 


195-196 

222-227 (decomp.) 

139-140 

244 

202-203 


A series of tetrasulfones having the general formula (RS02CH2)4C 
has been obtained by oxidation of the sulfides with excess hydrogen 
peroxide in acetic acid.®"^ The compounds so prepared are listed in 
Table XLI. Noteworthy are the high melting points of what may be 
called the ‘‘filled molecules^^ and the alternations exhibited for the 
n-alkyl compounds above n-butyl. 
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TABLE XLI 

R OF (RS02CH2)4C M.P., ®C. OF Tetrasulfonb 


CHg 

>300 

C 2 H 6 

185.5 

W-C 3 H 7 

126.5 

i.so-C3H7 

220.5 

W-C 4 H 9 

111.5 

Z-C4H9 

134 

Sfr-C4H9 

115 

^fr/-C4H9 

>300 

ri-CsHii 

83.5 

w-CeHia 

85.5 

n-Cyllis 

72 

r<-CgHi7 

80 

ri-Cgl’Iig 

76 

n-Ci()H2i 

78.8 

?i-CiiH23 

72.5 

rz-Ci2H26 

78.3 

C 6 II 5 

214 

C 6 II 5 CH 2 

179.5 

CeHsCHsCHs 

183 


The linear pentasulfone, (CH3S0i*CH2S02CH2)2S02, has been pre¬ 
pared by oxidation of the sulfide with hydrogen peroxide.^'"’ A series 
of hexa-(alkylsulfonylmethyl)-benzenes have been made in excellent 
yields by oxidation of the hcxasulfidcs with the same reagent.These 
hexasulfones are characterized by ease of crystallization and high 
melting or decomposition points. 

Polysulfones. It was observed by Solonina that sulfur dioxide 
reacts with methyl, ethyl, and ])henyl allyl ethers to give white, amor¬ 
phous materials containing sulfur. A similar reaction was later re¬ 
ported for simple olefins but this was not easily controlled until it 
was found that the reaction is catalyzed by oxygen,ozone,various 
peroxides,^®®’alkyl nitrites, metallic nitrates, sodium chlorate, 
and ultraviolet light.®®‘®^ ^ Cyclopentene reacts without a catalyst, 
as do the 1,3-dienes. In some of the earlier work ether and paralde¬ 
hyde that had been exposed to the air were used as catalysts but 
peracetic acid and ascaridole, particularly in the presence of acid, 
proved to be more effective and convenient. In the presence of one 
or another of the catalysts mentioned most olefins react readily. Ex¬ 
ceptions are trimethylethylene which reacts with difficulty®®^® and 
tctramethylethylene, pinene, and dihydronaphthalene.®®®® While vinyl 
chloride and bromide ®®®*^^® react readily, allyl and cinnamyl bromides 
not only do not form a polymer but prevent the reaction of other 
olefins®®^® even when present in small percentages. 1-Bromo-l-hep- 
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tene was found to be inert as are olefinic acids that have the ethylenic 
linkage conjugated with the carboxyl group.®®^*^ Phenyl and alkylace- 
tylenes also form polymers but dialkylacetylenes and allene do not.®®^ 

Polymer formation is slightly exothermic, occurs with a contraction 
of A'olume, and only in the liquid phase.®®®^ The reactions show a 
peculiar '^ceiling temperature*^ in some instances. Thus in the presence 
of lithium nitrate isobutylene reacts readily at 4° but not at all at 25®. 

It has been mentioned previously that disulfones of the general for¬ 
mula [RSOaCHoJo are cleaved by alkali and this reaction makes pos¬ 
sible the elucidation of the structures of the olefin-sulfur dioxide pol¬ 
ymers. Ethylene polysulfone reacts with boiling barium hydroxide to 
give a barium sulfinate and ^‘hydroxydiethylene sulfone.” The prop¬ 
ylene nolymer ®®**' dissolves readily in cold dilute sodium hydroxide; 
acidification of the solution gives a nearly quantitative yield of a 
cyclic disulfone whose structure was proved by alkaline degradation 
to sodium l-methylsulfonylpropane-2-sulfinate and acetaldehyde. The 


O 2 

S 

H>c^ \<H 

CH3 I I CH3 (.jjjg02CH2CH(CH3)S02Na + [CH3CHO]. 
H2C CH2 

\/ 

S 

O2 

same products are obtained by boiling the polymer with 10% aqueous 
sodium hydroxide. The sulfonate obtained by oxidation of the sulfi¬ 
nate was synthesized from propylene bromohydrin and identified as 


CH3CHOHCH2Br - 
CH3CHCICH2SCH3 


CH3CHOHCH2SCH3 
^ CH3CH(S03Na)CH2SCH3 

rr PCI# y^T-r r~*-r'r r 


CH3CH(S03Na)CH2S02CH3 CH3CH(S02C1)CH2S02CH3 
the acid chloride and anilide. The polymer is therefore of the “head- 
to-head” and “tail-to-tail” type indicated in the formula. It is prob¬ 
able that the initial alkaline cleavage product is the hydroxysulfone- 

[—CH(CH3)CH2S02CH2CH(CH3)S02CH(CH3)CH2S02]n 
sulfinate shown as this could break down further to give acetaldehyde. 
Treating the polimaer with hot sodium carbonate gave a small amount 


Polymer -♦ CH3CH0HCH2S02CH2CH(CH3)S02Na 
of a cyclic ether sulfone. It is not clear how this arises. It was syn¬ 
thesized from bis- (j3-chloroisopropyl) ether. 
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CHa—CH—CH2CI 


CH3—CH—CH2CI 


CHa—CH—CH 2 

I \ 
o s 

I / 

CHa—CH—CH 2 


CHa—CH—CH 2 

/ \ 

O SO 2 

\ / 


CHa—CH—CH 2 


Since the propylene polysulfone is acidic and with phosphorus pen- 
tachloride gives an acid chloride that yields an anilide one end group 
may be that of a sulfonic acid formed by the addition of whaler to the 
ends of the polymer molecule. From analysis of the anilide it was 
concluded that the polymer had a molecular w^eight of about 50,000 
wdiile viscosity measurements pointed to a somew^hat higher value. 

Polysulfones from other olefins containing terminal double bonds in¬ 
cluding l-pentene,®®2® styrene, and undecylenic acid have chemical 
properties similar to those of the propylene polymer. On the other 
liand the products from cyclohexene and other olefins containing only 
secondary or tertiary carbons and also those of the isobutylene type 
behave much differently tow’ard alkali. Refluxing wdth aqueous so¬ 
dium hydroxide yields sodium sulfite and the original olefin as well as 
more complex products. The 2-pentenc polymer gives a dipentenyl 
sulfone as w’cll as 2-pcntene and the isobutylene polymer gives almost 
entirely the original olefin but that from cyclohexene is converted into 
a complex mixture of products including cyclohexene, cyclohexenesul- 
finic acid, an octahydrobiphenyl, a bis-(cyclohexcnyl) sulfone, dodeca- 
hydrophenoxathiin dioxide, and unidentified compounds.®®^® The 
degradation of the cyclohexene polymer wdth liquid ammonia is more 
clear-cut, producing an unstable disulfone which w^as also synthesized 
from the sulfide.®®® 
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The vinyl chloride and bromide polymers differ from the others in 
that two moles of the halide combines with one of sulfur dioxide.®®^^^^ 
They react with ammonia and aniline. With 20 % sodium hydroxide 
the vinyl chloride polymer breaks down to give acetaldehyde, sodium 
chloride, and a polymeric substance containing the sulfur. On this 
basis the structure assigned to the vinyl chloride polysulfone was 
-(S02CHC1CH2CHC1CH2)»~ and the product containing the sulfur 
after alkali degradation was believed to come from the polymerization 
of sodium acetaldehydesulfinate. 

Several interesting copolymers have been prepared.®®'* They contain 
the olefin groups in about the ratic) that the olefins are present in the 
reaction mixture. The compound from 1-pentene and undecylenic acid 
is of particular interest as it was found to have a definite structure 
rather than having a probability type of distribution for the olefin 
units. Treatment with liquid ammonia gave a high yield of the di- 
sulfone indicated. 


Copolymer 


O2 

H S H 


\ / \ / 

n-CaHy—C C—(CH2)8COOH 


H2C CH2 

\ / 


S 

O2 


With any other than the alternating head-to-head, tail-to-tail arrange¬ 
ment of units considerable quantities of the symmetrically substituted 
sulfones would be formed. 

The polymers obtained from alkylacetylenes and sulfur di¬ 
oxide®®^®'®®*-®®® are less stable than those from olefins, losing one-half 
of their sulfur dioxide upon heating to 100 - 140 ®. The phenylacetylene 
polymer is broken down by alkali into sodium sulfite ( 50 %), benzoic 
acid (20%), benzyl methyl sulfone (8%), and a trace of acetophenone, 
which do not serve to establish unequivocally its structure. 

Pyrolysis of the sulfone from 7i-propylacetylene(l-pentyne) by 
heating in dioxane solution gives up to 22% of a crystalline sulfone 
which corresponds in composition to a di-n-propylthiophene-S-dioxide. 
This compound gave two dihydro derivatives but could not be com¬ 
pletely reduced and hence could not be compared with the cyclic sat¬ 
urated sulfones that were synthesized.®®® 

A number of patents have been issued which deal with the possible 
uses of olefin polysulfones in the synthetic resin field.®®^ Their re- 
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action with alkaline reagents and lack of stability toward heat are 
limiting factors in any extensive utilization. 

Polymeric sulfones such as those obtained by the permanganate 
oxidation of the polymeric hexamethylene or tetradecamethylene sul¬ 
fides have been described in the patent literature as suitable for the 
preparation of a variety of commercial products. 
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In this index compounds are named by the Chemical Abstracts method in which 
substituents appear in alphabetical order as in hrom^chlororiUrobenzenesidfariamide, 
Compounds are listed by names and not by classes. Thus ethyl methyl sulfane is to 
be found under ethyl rather than under sidfone. 


A 

Abietanesulfonic acid, 313 
Abietenesulfonic acid, 313 
Acenaphthenedisulfonic acid, 276 
Acenaphthene-5-sulfonamide, 494 
Acenaphthene-3-Bulfonic acid, nitration 
of, 411 

preparation of, 276 
reaction with alkali, 436 
reaction with potassium ferrocyanide, 
440 

Acenaphthene-5-sulfonic acid, 276 
Acenaphthenesulfonic acids, reduction of, 
393 

Acenaphthene-3-sulfonyl chloride, 494 
Acenaphthene-5-sulfonyl chloride 494 

3- Acenaphthenyl sulfone, 276 
Acetaldehydedisulfonethylanilide, 165 
Acetaldehydedisulfonic acid, 126, 136, 

157 

Acetaldehydesulfonic acid, 136 
1 -Acetamido-4-aminonaphthalene-7-sul- 
fonic acid, 299 

4- Acetamidobenzenesulfinic acid, 670 

2-Acetamidobenzene8ulfonamide, 599 
4-Acetamidobenzenesulfonamide, 479, 

575, 600; see also N^-acetylsulfa- 
nilamide 

4-Acetamidobenzenesulfonanilide, 479 
4-Acetamidobenzenesulfondi- 
methylamide, 578 

4>Acetamidobenzene8ulfonic acid, 248 
4>Acetamidobenzenesulfonyl chloride, 
249, 459, 479, 575 

4-Acetamidobiphenyl-4'Hsulfonamide, 

485 

4 - Acetamidobiphenyl- 4 'H 5 uIfonyl 

chloride, 260, 485 

2-AcetamidoU-bromo-6-methylphenyl 
benzenesulfonate, 541 

5- Acetamido-2^hloroU-methylbenzene- 

suKonyl chloride, 480 


2- Acetamido-5-chlorophenyl 4-toluene- 

sulfonate, 543 

6-Acetamido-2,4-dimethoxybenzene- 
sulfonyl chloride, 480 

4- Acetamido-2,5-dimethylbenzene- 

sulforiic acid, 253 

5- Acetamido-2,4-dimethylbenzene- 

sulfonic acid, 253 

4- Acetamido-2,5-dimethylbenzene- 

sulfonyl chloride, 481 

5- Acetamido-2,4-dimethylbenzene- 

sulfonyl chloride, 481 

3- Acetamido-2,4-dimethy 1-6-nitro- 

benzenesulfonamide, 481 

3- Acetamido-2,4-diroethyl-O-nitro- 

benzenesulfonyl chloride, 481 

4- Acetamido-2,5-dimethyl-3-nitroben- 

zenesulfonyl chloride, 481 

2- Acetamido-3,5-dinitrophenyl 

4-toluenesulfonate, 544 

5- Acetamido-2-ethoxybenzene- 

sulfonamide, 480 

3- Acetamido-4-ethoxybenzene8ulfonyl 

chloride, 480 

5-Acetamido-2-ethoxybenzenesulfonyl 
chloride, 480 

3-Acetamido-4-ethoxy-6-nitrobenzene- 
Bulfonyl chloride, 480 

l-Acetamido- 8 -hydroxynaphthalene- 

3.6- disulfonyl chloride, 491 

1- Acetamido- 8 -hydrox 3 maphthalene- 

4.6- disulfonyl chloride, 491 

2- Acetamido-5-hydroxynaphthalene- 

7-8ulfonyl chloride, 489 

2- Acetamido- 8 -hydrox 3 maphthalene- 

6 -sulfonyl chloride, 489 

3- AcetamidoU-methoxybenzene- 

sulfonamide, 480 

3-Acetamido-4-methoxybenzene- 
sulfonyl chloride, 257, 480 
5-Acetamido-2-methoxy-4-methyl- 
benzenesulfonyl chloride, 480 


775 
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4 - Acetamido-5-meth()xy-2“meth3^1- 

3- nitrobenzenesulfonyl chloride, 480 
Acetamidomethoxynitrobenzenesulfonyl 

chlorides, 480 

5- Acetamid(j-2-methoxyphenyl 

4- toluenesulfonate, 544 

4- Acetamid()-l-methylbenzenc-2, 

5- disulfonyl chloride, 481 
Acetamidomethylbenzenesulfonamides, 

480 

5- Acetamido-4-methylbenzenesulfonic 

acid, 252 

A cetamidometh jdbenzenesulf ony 1 
chlorides, 252, 480 

3- Acetamido-4-methyl-6-nitrobenzene- 

Bulfonyl chloride, 480 

l-Acetamidonaphthalene“5,7“disiilfonic 
acid, 295 

l-Acetamidonaphthalene-6,8-disulfonic 
acid, 299 

1 - Acet.amidonaphthalene-4-sulf onamide, 
489 

l-Acetamidonaphthalene-4-sulfonic acid, 
298, 386 

1- Acetamidonaphthalene-5-sulfonic acid, 

295, 298 

1 -Acetamidonaphthalene-S-sulfonic acid, 

298 

2- Acetamidonaphthalene-6-sulfonic acid, 

398 

2-Acetamidonaphthalene-8-sulfonic acid, 

299 

1- Acetamidonaphthalene-4-sulfonyl 

chloride, 298, 489 

4- Acetamido-3-nitrobenzenesul- 

fonamide, 480 

5- Acetamido-2-nitrobenzenesulfonic 

acid, 427 

4-Acetamido-3-nitrobenzenesulfonyl 
chloride, 480 

2- Acetamido-4-iutrophenyl 2-nitro- 

phenyl sulfone, 706 
2-Acetainido-3-nitrophenyl 4-toluene- 
sulfonate, 543 

2-Acetamido-5-nitrophenyl 4-toluene- 
sulfonate, 543 

2-Acetamidophenyl benzenesulfonate, 
540 

2-Acetamidophenyl 4-chloro-2-nitro- 
phenyl sulfone, 706 

2-Acetamidophenyl 2-nitrophenyl sul¬ 
fone, 670, 706 

4-Acetamidophenyl 4-nitrophenyl sul¬ 
fide, 703 

4-Acetamidophenyl 4-nitrophenyl sul¬ 
fone, 670, 703, 704 


4-Acetamidophenylsulfonylacetamide, 

718 

4-Acetamidophenylthiol acetate, 498 

2- Acetamidophenyl p-toluenesulfonate, 

543 

4-Acetamidotoluene-2-sulfonic acid, 252 
4-Acetamidotoluene-2-sulfonyl chloride, 
252 

4-AcetethylamidobenzenesulfonyI chlo¬ 
ride, 480 

Acetic benzenesulfonic anhydride, 556 
Acetic 4-toluenesulfonic anhydride, 556 
4-(N-acethydroxylamino)-benzenesul- 
fonamide, 600 

4 -Acetmothylamidobenzenesulfon3d 
chloride, 480 

3- Aeetmethylamido-4-methylbenzene- 

sulfonic acid, 252 

2-Acetmethylamidotoluene-4-sulfonic 
acid, 252 

2-Acetoacetanisididesulfonic acid, 257 
2-Acetiinisididesulfonyl chloride, 257 
Acetone-1,3-disulfonic acid, 128 
Acetoneglyceryl 4-toluenesulfonate, 531 
Acetonesulfonic acid, 108, 137 
Acetonesulfonic acid phenylhydrazone, 
139 

Acetonetetrasulfonic acid, 165 
Acetonetrisulfonic acid, 166 
Acctonyl phenyl sulfide, 721 
Acetonyl sulfone, 730 
Acetophenone-2,<i>-disulfonic acid, 723 
Acetophenone-4,oMiisulfonic acid, 225 
Acetophenone-2,uKii8ulfonyl chloride, 
225, 484 

Acetophenone-a»-8ulfonic acid, 138 
Acetophenone-3-sulfonic acid, 225 
Acetophenone-4-sulfonic acid, 225 
2-Acetoxy-5-/cr<-amylbenzenesulfonyl 
chloride, 477 

1- Acetoxybenzene-2,4-disulfonyl chlo¬ 

ride, 477 

2- Acetoxybenzenesulfonanilide, 475 

4- Acetoxybenzene8ulfonanilide, 476 
4-(4-AcetoxybenzeneSulfonoxy)-benzene- 

sulfonic acid, 548 

2-AcetoxybenzenesulfonyI chloride, 475 
4-Acetoxybenzenesulfonyl chloride, 476 
2-Acetoxy-3-bromo-6-methylbenzene- 
sulfonyl chloride, 477 
4 -Acetoxy-5-bromo-4-methylben2ene- 
sulfonyl chloride, 476 
2-Acetoxy-5-ter^*butylbenzene8ulfonyl 
chloride, 477 

7-Acetoxy-3-(p-chlorophenylsulfonyl)- 
coumarin, 710 
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2- Acetoxycyclohexyl 2,6-dichloro- 

benzenesulfonate, 516 
Acetoxyethanesulfonic acid, 171 
/3-Acetoxyethyl 2-nitrophenyl sulfoxide, 
693 

Acetoxymethanesulfonic acid, 129 
4-Acetoxy-l-methylbenzene- 

3.5- disulfonanilide, 478 

3- Acetoxy-l-methylbenzene- 

4.6- disulfonyl chloride, 477 

4- Acetoxy-1-methyl benzene- 

3,5-disulfonyl chloride, 478 

2-Acetoxy-5-methylbenzenesulfonyl 
chloride, 477, 539 

2-Acetoxy-5-methyl-3-nitrobenzenesul- 
fonanilide, 477 

2-Acetoxy-5-methyl-3-nitrobenzenesul- 
fonyl chloride, 477 

1 - Acetoxy naphthalene-2-sulf onanilide, 
489 

2-Acetoxynaphthalene-l-8ulfonic acid, 
290 

1 - Acetoxynaphthalene-2-sulf onyl 
chloride, 489 

1 - Acetoxy naphthalene-5-sulfonyl 
chloride, 289, 489 

Acetoxynaphthalenesulfonyl chlorides, 
489 

2-Acetoxy-1,3-phenylene dibenzenesul- 
fonate, 540 

7-Acetoxy-3-phenylsulfonylcoumarin, 

710 

1- Acetoxy-4-sulfonaphthalene-5-6ulfonyl 

chloride, 289 

7-Acetoxy-3-(4-tolylsul fonyl )-coumarin, 
710 

2- (N-Acetylbenzenesulfonamido)- 

phenyl benzenesulfonate, 540 
4-(Acetylcarbamido)-benzenesulfonyl 
chloride, 249 

4-Acetylcarbamido-2-mcthyl- 
benzenesulfonamide, 480 
4-Acetylcarbamido-3-methylbenzene- 
sulfonamide, 480 

4-Acetylcarbamido-2-methylbenzene 
sulfonyl chloride, 480 
4-Acetylcarbamido-3-inethylbenzene- 
sulfonyl chloride, 480 

2- Acetylcarbamidotoluene-5-sulfonic 

acid, 252 

3- Acetylcarbamidotoluene-6-sulfonic 

acid, 252 

N^-(AcetyIcarbainyl)-sulfanilamide, 480 
N-(Acetylcarbamyl)-6ulfanilyl chlonde, 
480 

2-(N-Acetyl-4-chloro-2-nitrophenyl- 
amino)-benzene8ulfonic acid, 706 


Acetylchlorosulfonate, 144 
Acetyl-4-(clilorosulfonyl)-phenylurea, 
249 

N-Acetyl-2,5-dimethyl-3-nitrosulfanilyl 
chloride, 481 

N-Acetyl-2,5-dimethylsulfanilyl chlo¬ 
ride, 481 

Acetyldiphenylaminedisulfonic acid, 265 
Acetyldiphenylaminesulfonic acid, 265 
N-Acetyl-N-ethylsulfanilyl chloride, 480 
Acetyl hydrogen sulfate, 144 
N'*-Acetyl-2-methylsulfanilamide, 480 
N-Acety 1-N -met hy Isulf anily 1 chloride, 
480 

N-Acetyl-2-methylsulfanilyl chloride, 
480 

N-Acetyl-3-methylsulfamlyl chloride, 
480 

2-Acetyl-l-naphthol-4-sulfonic acid, 290 
2-(N-Acetyl-2-nitrophenylamino)- 
benzenesulfinic acid, 706 
2-(N-Acetyl-2-nitrophenylamino)- 

4-nitrobenzenesulfinic acid, 706 
N^-Acetyl-3-nitrosulfanilamide, 480 
N-Acetyl-3-nitro8ulfanilyl chloride, 480 
N-Acetylsaccharin, 617 
N^-Acetylsulfanilamide, 479 
alkylation of with methyl sulfate, 575 
irradiation of, 600 
nitration of, 600 
N^-Acetylsulfanilanilide, 479 
N-Acetylsulfanilic acid, 248 
N-Acetylsulfanilyl chloride, 249, 459, 
479, 575 

Acridone-2-sulfonic acid, 322 
4-AcyIaminophenyl p-hydroxyphenyl 
sulfones, 704 

N^-Acylsulfanilamides, 601 
Agar-agar, polysaccharide hydrogen sul¬ 
fate from, 44 
Aldehyde bisulfites, 126 
Aldehydesulfonic acids, 136 

2- Aldehydo-l -chloroanthraquinone- 

sulfonic acid, 308 

3- Aldehydo-4-chloro-2-nitrophenyl 

4-toluene8ulfonate, 545 

3- Aldehydo-4,6-dichloro-2-nitrophenyl 

4-toluenesulfonate, 545 
2-Aldehydo-3,5-dimethoxyphenyl 
4-toluenesulfonate, 545 

4- Aldehy do-3,5-dimethoxyphenyl 

4-toluenesulfonate, 545 
4-Aldehydo-2-ethoxyphenyl benzenesul¬ 
fonate, 542 

4-Aldehydo-6-hydroxy-3“methoxyphenyl 
4-toluenesulfonate, 545 
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4 «Aldehydo2-hydrox3rphenyl benzene- 
sulfonate, 642, 554 

5 - AIdehydo-2-hydroxyphenyl benzene- 

sulfonate, 541 

4-AIdehydo-2-hydroxyphenyl 4-toluene- 
sulfonatc, 645 

4-Aldehydo-2-methoxyphenyl benzene- 
sulfonate, 542, 554 

6 - Aldehydo-2-methoxyphenyl benzene- 

sulfonate, 541 

4-Aldehydo-2-methoxyphenyl 4-toluene- 
sulfonate, 545 

2-Aldehydo-4-methylphenyl benzenesul- 
fonate, 541 

Aldehydomethylphenyl 4-toluene- 
sulfonates, 545 

Aldehydonitrophenyl 4-toluene- 
sulfonates, 545 

Aldehydophenyl benzenesulfonates, 

541, 642 

Aldehydophenyl toluenesulfonates, 

545, 549 

Aliphatic sulfonic acids, reaction with 
phosphorus halides, 100 
Aliphatic sulfonyl bromides, 101 
Aliphatic sulfonyl fiuorides, 101 
Alizarin dibenzenesulfonate, 642 
Alizarindisulfonie acids, 309 
Alizarin-3-sulfonic acid, 309 
Alizarin-4-sulfonic acid, 309 
Alkyl 4-aminophenyl sulfones, as 
bactericides, 705 

Alkyl and aryl vinyl sulfones, 726 
Alkylbenzenesdisulfonic acidis, reaction 
with alkali, 428 

Alkylbenzenesulfonic acids, hydrolysis 
of, 388 

reaction with alkali, 422 
Alkyl 4-bromophenyl sulfones, 686, 687 
Alkyl 4-chloro-3-nitrophenyl sulfones, 
702 

Alkyl 2,4-dinitrophenyl sulfones, 672 
Alkyl hydroxyaryl su&ones, 694 
Alkyl maleate hydrogen sulfates, 39 
Alkyl 2-nitroaryl sulfones, 678 
Alkyl 4-nitrobenzyl sulfones, 683 
Alkyl phenyl sulfones, 685 
Alkyl sulfones, from sulfides and 
sulfoxides, 661 

Alkylsulfonylcarboxylic acids, 678 
N-Alkylsaccharins, 579 
Alkyl sulfates, 48, 76 
Alkyl sulfonates, alkylation of acetylides 
with, 637 

alkylation of ethyl malonate, 536, 537 
hydrolysis of, 626 
reaction with alcohols, 528 


Alkyl sulfonates, preparation of, 514 
reactions of, 525 

reaction with Grignard reagents, 634 
reaction with metallic salts, 533 
substitution reactions of, 538 
table of, 516 

jS-Alkylsulfonylethanesulfonates as 
detergents, 691 

Alkylsulfonylethyl hydrogen sulfates, 
694 

Allyl benzenesulfonate, 616 
hydrolysis of, 627 
pol 3 nmerization of, 625 
reaction with amines, 631 
Allyl benzyl sulfone, 728 
Allyl 2,4-dimethylphenyl sulfone, 670, 
728 

Allylmethanedisulfonic acid, 166 

4- Allyl-2-methoxyphenyl benzene¬ 

sulfonate, 541 
Allyl methyl sulfone, 728 
Allyl 1-naphthyl sulfone, 728 
Allyl 2-naphthyl sulfone, 670, 728 
Allyl phenyl sulfone, 668, 728 
Allyl sulfones, 728 

Allyl 4-toluenesulfonate, 618, 533, 637 
Allyl 2-tolyl sulfone, 728 
Allyl 4-tolyl sulfone, 669, 728 
Allyl 2,4-xylyl sulfone, 728 

5- -^inoacenaphthene-3-sulfonic acid, 

298 

Aminoalkyl sulfones, 701 
4-Aminoanisole-2-sulfonic acid, 256 
Aminoanthrahydroquinone hydrogen 
sulfate, 48 

Aminoanthraquinonesulfonic acids, 394, 
460 

l-Aminoanthraquinonesulfonic acid, 245 

1- Aminoanthraquinone-2-6ulfonic acid, 

308, 398 

2- Aminoanthraquinone-3-sulfonic acid, 

310 

2-Aminoanthraquinone-3-sulfonyl 
chloride, 494 

Aminoaralkyl sulfones, preparation of, 
702 

Aminoaryl nitroaryl sulfones, 706 

1- Amino-4-aryl8ulfonamidoanthra* 

quinone-2-*8ulfonic acids, 442 
Aminoaryl sulfones, 702, 704 

2- Amino-3-arylBulfonyI-^methoxy- 

quinolines, 716 

Aminoazobenzenesulfonio acids, 515 

1- .£minobenzanthrone-2H8ulfonic acid, 

361 

2- Aminobenzenesulfonamide, 599 600, 

632 
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Aminobenzenesulfonamidonaphthalenes, 

587 

2- Aminobenzenesulfonbenzoylamide, 

588, 589 

1 -Aiiiino-2,2-bis-(phenyIsulf onyl )- 
propane, 739 

4- Aminobiphenyl-4'-sulfonic acid, 260 
1 - Amino-4-bromoanthraquinone-2- 

sulfonyl chloride, 495 

1- Amino-4-bromobenzencsulfonic acid, 

254 

3- Amino-6-bromobenzenesulfonic acid, 

374 

5- Ami no-3-bromo-4-chloro-2-methyl- 

benzenosulfonic acid, 254 

2- Amino-3-bromophenyl 4-toluene- 

sulfonate, 543 

5- Amino-2-bromophenyl 4-toluene- 

sulfonate, 543 

1- Aminobutane-2-8ulfonic acid, 124 

4- Aminobutane-1-sulfonic acid, 126 

6- Aminobutyl methyl sulfonc, 701 
1 - Amino-2-chloroan thraquinone-4- 

sulfonanilide, 494 
1 -Amino-2-chloroanthraquinone-4- 
sulfonyl chloride, 494 

2- Amino-4-chlorobenzenesulfonic acid, 

405 

5- Amino-2-chlorobenzenesulf onyl 

chloride, 480 

1- Amino-8-chloronaphthalene-4-sulfonic 

acid, 432 

2- Amino-4-chlorophenol-6-6ulfonio acid, 

257 

2-Amino-4-chlorophenyl benzyl sulfone, 
679 

2-Amino-4-chlorophenyl ethyl sulfone, 
679 

2-Amino-4-chlorophenyI methyl sulfone, 
679 

2-Amino-5-chlorophenyl methyl sulfone, 
679 

4-Amino-3-chlorophenyl methyl sulfone, 
703 

2-Amino-4-chlorophenyl 4-methylbenzyl 
sulfone, 679 

2-Amino-4-chlorophenyl n-propyl 
sulfone, 679 

2-Amino-5-chlorophenyl 4-toluene- 
sulfonate, 543 

2-Amino-5-chlorosulfobenzoic acid, 255 
Amino-p-C 3 rmene 8 ulfonic acid, 374 
cu-Aminodecanesulfonic acid, 126 
4-Amino-3,5-dibromobenzen6sulfonic 
acid, 406 

5»Amijio-2,4-dibromophenyl 3*amino- 
4-inethylbenzenesulfonate, 549 


4- Amino-1,2-dihydroxyanthraquinone- 

3- sulfonic acid, 310 

l-Amino-2,4-dimethylbenzene-5-sulfonic 
acid, 253 

1- Amino-3,4-dimethylbenzene-6- 

sulfonic acid, 25S 

5- Amino-2,4-dimethylbenzenesulfonic 

acid, 376 

4- Amino-2,6-dimethy lphenol-3-8ulf onic 

acid, 257 

/8-Amino-a,/3-diphenylethyl 4-toluene- 
sulfonate, 518 

Aminodisulfonic acid, as sulfating 
agent, 8 

2- Aminoethanesulfonic acid, derivatives 

of, 120 

reactions of, 121, 122, 123 
preparation of, 119 

l-Amino-2-ethylbenzene-4-8ulfonic acid, 
253 

/9-Aminoethyl ethyl sulfone, 701 
jS-Aminoethyl hydrogen sulfate, 38 
/3-Aminoethyl methyl sulfone, 701, 702 
^-Aminoethyl phenyl sulfone, 701 
Amino G acid, 297 

l-Amino-4-haloanthraquinonesulfonic 
acid, 375 

l-Amino-2-hydroxyanthraquinone-3- 
sulfonic acid, 310 

1- Amino-4-hydroxyanthraquinone-6- 

sulfonic acid, 310 

2- Amino-l-hydroxyanthraquinone-3- 

sulfonic acid, 310 

2- Amino-4-hydroxybenzenesulfonic acid, 

429 

5- Amino-2-hydroxybenzenesulfonic acid, 

359 

3- Amino-4-hydroxybenzenesulfonyl 

fluoride, 454 

3-Amino-6-hydroxy-2,4-disulfobenzoic 
acid, 361 

Aminohydroxynaphthalenedisulfonic 
acids, 391, 433 

Aminohydroxynaphthalenesulfonic 
acids, bromination of, 406 

1- Amino-2-hydroxynaphthalene- 

4- sulfonic acid, chlorination of, 398 
nitration of, 412 

preparation of, 356 
1 - Amino-8-hydroxynaphthalene- 

4-sulfonic acid, 432 
Aminohydroxynaphthalenesulfonic 
acids, 300, 392, 398 

2- Amino-^hydroxyphenyI 4-toluene- 

sulfonate, 544 

5-Amino-6-hydroxyquinoline-8-6ulfonio 
acid, 358 
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5-Amino-2-hydroxysulfobenzoic acid, 
257 

Amino I acid, 297 
Aminomethane^disulfonic acid, 162 
Aminomethaiiesulfonic acid, 118, 119 
5-Amino“2-methoxybenzeneaulfonic acid, 
256 

2-Amino-4-(4-methoxybenzoyl)-phenyI 
benzenesulfonate, 541 

2- Amino-5-methoxyphcnyl methyl 

sulfone, 679 

5-Amino-2-methoxyphenyl 4-toluene- 
sulfonate, 544 

3- Amino-2-methoxypropanc-l-sulfonic 

acid, 135 

4- Ami no-1 -me thy lbenzene-3,5-disul- 

fonamidc, 481 

4-Amino-1-methy lbenzene-3,5-disul- 
fonanilide, 481 

2-Amino-5-methylbenzene-l,3-disulfomc 
acid, 251 

4- Amino-3-methylbenzene-l,5-disulfonic 

acid, 250 

5- Ami no-2-methy Ibenzene-1,4-disulf onic 

acid, 251 

5-Amino-4-methylbenzene-l,2-disulfonic 
acid, 250 

2-Amino-l-methylbenzene-3,6-disul- 
fonyl chloride, 481 

4- Amino-1 -methy lbenzene-3,5-disul- 

fonyl chloride, 481 

5- Amino-2-methylbenzene-l ,4-disul- 

fonyl chloride, 498 

2- Amino-5-methylbenzenesulfonic acid, 

251, 376, 634 

3- Amino-4-methylbenzenesulfonic acid, 

250 

3- Amino-6-methylbenzene8ulfonic acid, 

245 

4- Amino-2-methylbenzenesulfonic acid, 

405 

4- Amino-3-methylbenzenesulfonic acid, 

250 

5- Amino-2-methylbenzenesulfonic acid, 

250, 251 

5-Amino-2-methyl-3-nitrobenzene- 
siilfonamide, 480 

5-Amino-2-methyl-3-nitrobenzene- 
sulfonyl chloride, 480 
4-Amino-4-methylpentane-2-sulfonic 
acid, 125 

2-Amin(>-4-methylphenyl benzyl sulfone, 
679 

2-Amino-4-methylphenyl n-butyl 
sulfone, 679 

2-Amino-4-methylphenyl ethyl sulfone, 
679 


2-Amino-4-methylphenyl methyl 
sulfone, 679 

a-Amino-/3-methylsulfonylpropane, 

700 

ac-Amino- 7 -naethylsulfonylpropionic 
acid, 711 

l-Amino-2-methyl-4-(4-toluenesul- 
fonamido)-anthraquinone, 577 
l-Amino-4-methylbcnzene-2-sulfonic 
acid, 252 

Aminonaphthalenedisulfonic acids, 374 
l-Aminonaphthalene-2,4-disulfonic acid, 
361 

l-Aminonaphthalene-3,6-disulfonic acid, 
437 

l-Aminonaphthalene-3,8-disulfonic acid, 
391 

1 - Aminonaphthalene-4,7-disulfonic acid, 

361 

2- Aminonaphthalcne-6,8-disulfonic acid, 

406 

l-Aminonaphthalene-3,6-disulfonyl 
chloride, 491 

Aminonaphthalenesulfonic acids, 374, 
406, 432 

l-Aminonaphthalenesulfonic acids, 
reduction of, 393 

l-Aminonaphthalene-6-8ulfonic acid, 432 
l-Aminonaphthalene-7-sulfonic acid, 432 

1- Aminonaphthalene-8-sulfonic acid, 432 

2- Aminonaphthalene-6-sulfonic acid, 393 

2- Aminonaphthalene-7-sulfomc acid, 432 
l-Aminonaphthalene-8-sultam, 412 
l-Aminonaphthalene-2,4,6,8-tetra- 

sulfonic acid, 434 
1 -Aminonaphthalene-3,4,6,8-tetra- 
sulfonic acid, 434 

Aminonaphthalenetrisulfonic acids, 391, 
412, 434 

6-Amino-l-naphthol-2,4-disulfonic acid, 
300 

6 -Amino-l-naphthol-2,5-disulfonic acid, 
300 

8-Amino-l-naphthol-2,5-disulfonic acid, 
299 

8 -Amino-1 -naphthol-2,6-disulfonic ac id, 
299 

8-Amino-l-naphthol-4,6-disulfomc acid, 

299 

3- Amino-2-naphthol-5,7-disulfonic acid, 

300 

5-Amino-2-naphthol-l,3-disulfonic acid, 
300 

Aminonaphtholsulfonic acids, bromina- 
tion of, 406 

l-Amino-2-naphthol-4-sulfonic acid, 355 
8 -Amino-l-naphthol-2-sulfonic acid, 299 
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8-Aminol-naphthol-4-8ulfonic acid, 299 
8-Amino-l-naphth()l-5-sulfomc acid, 299 
8 -Amino-l-iiaphth()l-&-siilfonic acid, 299 

2-Amino-l-naphthyl methyl sulfone, 679 

2-Aminc>-l->naphthyl 2-nitrophenyl 
sulfone, 705 

1- A mino-3-naphthyl 4-toluenesulfonate, 

546 

2- Amino-5-nitrobenzenesulfonic acid, 

398, 405 

4“Amint)-2-nitrobcnzencsulfonic acid, 

405 

4-Araino-3-nitrobenzenesulfonic acid, 

405, 427 

4 - Amino-5-nitroben2enesulfonic acid, 

398 

2- Amino-5-Tiitrobenzenesulfonyl 

chloride, 480 

3- Amino-4'“nitrobenzophenone8ulfonic 

acid, 262 

2'-ArninO“4-nitrodiphenylamine-2- 
sulfonic acid, 392 

2-Amin(>-4-nitrophenyl methyl sulfone, 
679 

2-Amino-5-nitrophenyl methyl sulfone, 
679 

2-Amino-3-nitrophenyl 4-tolueno- 
sulfonate, 511, 543 
2-Amino-5-nitrophenyl 4-toluene- 
sulfonate, 543 

5- Aininopentane-l-sulfonic acid, 126 

4- Aminophenolsulfonic acid, 256 

2- Aminophenol-4-sulfonic acid, 257 

3- Aminophenol-6-sulfonic acid, 257 

3- (4-Aminophenoxy)-benzenesulfonic 

acid, 264 

2-Arainophenyl aryl sulfones, 703 
2-Aminophenyl benzenesulfonate, 540 
2-Aminophenyl benzyl sulfone, 679 
2-Aminophenyl cyclohexyl sulfone, 679 
2-Aminophenyl 3,4-dichlorobenzyl 
sulfone, 679 

2-Aminophenyl ethyl sulfone, 679 
Aminophenyldiphenylmethanesulfonic 
acid, 117 

2-Aminophenyl 4-methylbenzyl sulfone, 
679 

2-Aminophenyl methyl sulfone, 679 

4- Aminophenyl 4-nitrophenyl sulfone, 

703 

4- (4-Aminophenylsulf onyl)-benzene- 
sulfonamide, 703 

2-Amino-3-phenylsulfonylquinoline, 714 
Aminophenyl 4-toluenesulfonates, 543, 
555 

1- Aminopropane-2-siilfonic acid, 123 

2- Aminopropane-l-sulfomc acid, 124 


3-Aminopropane-l-sulfonic acid, 125 

7 - Aminopropyl methyl sulfone, 103, 701, 

702 

2-Aminopyridine-5-sulfonic acid, 321, 
412 

S-Aminopyridinesulfonic acid, 321 
5*Aminoquinoline-6,8-disulfonic acid, 
322 

8 - Aminoquinoline-5,7-disulfonic acid, 

322 

Aminoquinolinasulfonic acids, 322 
O-Aminosaccharin, 634 

2- Aminf>4-sulfobcnzoic acid, 420 

3- Amino-4-.sulfobenzoic acid, 255 

4- Amino-3-sulfobenzoic acid, 302 

5- Amint>-2-sulfobenzoic acid, 255 
Aminosulfonic actid, 7 
a-Aminosulfonic acids, 118 
a-Amino-3-sulfophenylacetic acid, 256 

4-Amino-2-sulfophenylaminosulfonic 

acid, 360 

Aminotoluenesulfonic acids, 374, 376 

2- Aminot.oluene-5-sulfonic acid, 326 
4-AminoU)luene-2-8ulfonic acid, 374 
4-Aminotoluene-3-8ulfonic acid, 634 
4-Aminotoluene-5-sulfonic acid, 362 

1- Amino-4-(tolylsulfonyl)-2-naphthyl 

4-toluenesulfonate, 539, 546 

3- Amino-2,4,6-tribromophcnyl 

4-toluenesulfonate, 543 

3- Amino-2,4,5-trichlorobenzenesulf onic 

acid, 374 

2- Amino-4-t rifluoromet hylpheny 1 ben z y 1 

sulfone, 679 

2-Amino-4^trifluoromethylphenyl ethyl 
sulfone, 679 

2-Amino-4-trifluoromethylphenyl methyl 
sulfone, 679 

Amino-l,3-xylene-4-sulfonic acid, 376 
2-Amino-l,4-xylen6-5-sulfonic acid, 362 

4- r^-Amylbenzenesulfonamide, 467 
Amylbenzenesulfonic acid, 200 
4-Ti^Amylbenzenesulfonyl chloride, 467 
n^Amyl 2,4-dinitrophenyl sulfide, 663 
n-Amyl 2,4-dinitrophenyl sulfone, 663 
Amyl hydrogen sulfate, 34 

sec-Amyl hydrogen sulfate, 10 
4-n-Amylphenol-2-sulfonic acid, 237 
4-<cr<-Amylphenol-2-sulfonic acid, 237 
4-icr^Amylphenyl benzenesulfonate, 541 
n-Amyl phenyl sulfide, 662 
tertnkmyl phenyl sulfide, 662 
n-Amyl phenyl sulfone, 662 
teri-Amyl phenyl sulfone, 662, 668 
4 rieri-Amylphenyl 4-toluene8ulfonate, 
544 

n-Amyl sulfate, 73 
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ac/-Amyl sulfone, 661 
ac<-Amyl sulfoxide, 661 
n-Amyl 4-toluenesulfonate, 617 
7 i-Amyl 2-tolyl sulfone, 669 
Aniline-2,4-disulfonic acid, 248 
Aniline-2,5-disulfonic acid, 248, 429 
Aniline-3,5-disulfonic acid, 405 
Aniline hydrogen sulfate, 248 
Anilinesulfonic acids, 375, 391, 427 
mechanism of formation, 245, 247 
Aniline-2-8ulfonic acid, 247, 404 
Aniline-3-sulfonic acid, bromination of, 
405 

chlorination of, 398 
nitration of, 412 
reaction with alkali, 427 
Aniline-4-sulfonyl chloride, 676 
Aniline-3-sulfonyl fluoride, 466, 457 
Aniline-2,4,6-trisulfonamide, 481 
Aniline-2,4,6-trisulfonanilide, 481 
Anilinetrisulfonic acid, 248 
Aniline-2,4,6-tri8ulfonyl chloride, 248, 
481 

Anisal-4-bromophenylsulfonylacetoni- 
trile, 715 

Anisal-2-naphthylsulfonylacetonitrile, 

715 

Anisalphenylsulfonylacetonitrile, 716 
Anisal-4-tolyIsulfonylacetonitrile, 715 
p-Anisidinesulfonic acid, 256 
Anisoledisulfonic acids, see Methoxy- 
benzenedisulfonic acids 
Anisole-2,4-disulfonic acid, 232 
Anisolesulfonic acids, chlorination of, 397 
Anisole-2H8ulfonic acid, 232 
Anisole-4-sulfonic acid, bromination of, 
402 

nitration of, 411 
preparation of, 232 
reaction with alkali, 426 
Anisole-4-sulfonyl chloride, 601 
Anisole-4-sulfonyl fluoride, 232, 454 
2-Anisyl 3-(carbo-2-aniaoxy)-4-hydroxy- 
bensenesulfonate, 649 
2-Anisyl benzenesulfonate, 640 
2-Anisyl 4-bromoben*enesulfonate, 646 
4-AniByldiphenylmethane8tilfonic acid, 
117 

a-(4-Amsylsulfonyl)-7-bromoacetone, 

760 

2- Ani8ylsulfonylmethyl-3-(2-methoxy- 

phenylsulfonyl)-quinolme, 761 
a-(4-Anisylsulfonyl)-7-(4-tolyl8ulfonyl)- 
acetone, 750 

3- Ani8ylsulfoiiyl-2-(4-tolylsulfonyl- 

methyl)-quinoline, 752 
2-Anisyl ^toluenesulfonate, 544 


I Anthracene-1,5-disulfonamide, 494 
Anthracene-1,8-disulfonamide, 494 
Anthracene-1,6-disulfonanilide, 494 
Anthracene-1,8-disulfonanilide, 494 
Anthracenedisulfonic acids, 301, 364, 434 
Anthracene-1,6-disulfonyl chloride, 494 
Anthracene-l,8-di8ulfonyl chloride, 494 
Anthracene-2-sulfonamide, 494 
Anthracene-2-sulfonanilide, 494 
Anthracenesulfonic acids, 301, 364 
hydrolysis of, 392 
reaction with alkali, 434 
Anthracene-l-sulfonyl chloride, 494 
Anthracene-2-8ulfonyl chloride, 301, 494 
Anthracene-2,9, lO-trisulfonic acid, 364, 
392 

Anthrahydroquinone disulfate, 403 
Anthraquinone-2,6-disulfonamide, 495 
Anthraquinone-2,7-disulfonamide, 496 
Anthraquinonedisulfonanilides, 495 
Anthraquinonedisulfonic acids, chlorina¬ 
tion of, 396 
reduction of, 394 

Anthraquinone-1,5-disulfonic acid, 305, 
401, 441, 442 

Anthraquinone-l,6-disulfonic acid, 303, 
305, 401 

Anthraquinone-1,7-disulfonic acid, 303, 
305 

Anthraquinone-1,8-disulfonic acid, 305, 
401, 441 

Anthraquinone-2,6-disulfonic acid, 303, 
305 

hydrolysis of, 392 
reaction with alkali, 435 
reaction with ammonia, 437 
Anthraquinone-2,7-disulfonic acid, 303, 
305, 435, 438 

Anthraquinonedisulfonyl chlorides, 495 
Anthraquinone-l-sulfonamide, 686 
Anthraquinone-l-eulfonanilide, 494 
Anthraquinonesulfonic acids, 302 
aniline salts of, 387 
hydrolysis of, 392 
reaction with alkali, 434, 435 
reaction with ammonia, 437 
Anthraquinone-l-sulfonic acid, 
chlorination of, 396 
from 1-nitroanthraquinone, 364 
hydrolysis of, 392 
preparation of, 304 
reaction with aliphatic thiols, 441 
reaction with methanol, 442 
reaction with potassium naphthoxide, 
442 

reaction with potassium phenoxide, 
442 
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ADthraquinone*l>6iilfonic acid, reaction 
with potassium thiophenoxide, 441 
reduction of, 394 

Anthraquinone-2-sulfonic acid, 304 
hydrolysis of, 392 
preparation of, 303 
reaction with ammonia, 438 
reaction with methanol, 442 
reaction with oxidizing; agents, 442 
reaction with sodamide, 437 
reaction with sodium hydrosulfide, 
440 

reduction of, 393 

l,2-Anthraquinone-4-sulfonic acid, 355, 
393 

Anthraquinone-l-sulfonyl chloride, 494, 
497 

Anthraquinone-2-sulfonyl chloride, 494 

2-Anthraquinonyl 2,5-dihydroxyphenyl 
sulfone, 696 

1-Anthraquinonyl /S-hydroxyethyl sul¬ 
fone, 693 

1-Anthraquinonyl 2-hydroxy-6-methyl- 
phenyl sulfone, 699 
1-Anthraquinonyl methyl sulfide, 441 
Aporaorphinesulfonic acid, 323 
Aralkyl 2-nitroaryl sulfones, preparation 
of, 678,679 

Aralkyl sulfones, from sulfides and sul¬ 
foxides, 661 

Aromatic sulfonic acids, aromatic amine 
salts of, 384 
bromination of, 398 
chlorination of, 394 
hydrolysis by phosphoric acid, 388 
metal salts of, 382 
physical properties of, 381 
reaction with alkali cyanides, 438 
reaction with alkali hydrosulfide, 440 
reaction with sodamide, 436 
reaction with sodium formate, 438 
salts of organic bases, 384 
Arylaminosulfonic acids as sulfating 
agents, 7 

Aryl jS-chloroethyl sulfones, 690 
Aryl 2-chloro-4-nitrophenyl sulfones, 686 
Aryl /3-diethylaminoethyl sulfones, 702 
Aryl hydrogen sulfates, 45, 47 
Aryl of-hydroxyalkyl sulfones, 691 
Aryl /3-hydroxyalkyl sulfones, 692 
Aryl 7 -hydroxyalkyl sulfones, 692 
Aryl 2-hydroxyaryl sulfides, 695 
Aryl sulfates, 73 

Aryl sulfonates, preparation of, 539 
reactions of, 552 
reaction with piperidine, 553 
Aryl sulfones, vdence angle in, 659 


Arylene disulfones, 746 
Arylsulfonylacetamideoximes, 713 
Arylsulfonylacetamides, 718 
Arylsulfonylacetonitriles, 717 
Arylsulfonylacetylureas, 720 
Arylsulfonylacetylurethanes, 720 
Arylsulfonylcarboxylic acids, 678 
Arylsulfonylhydroxycoumarins, 710 

3- Arylsulf ony l-8-methoxy-2-methy 1- 

quinolines, 723 

4- Arylsulfonyl-3-nitrophenyl phenyl 

sulfones, 746 

3-Arylsulfonyl-2-phenylquinolines, 723 
Arylsulfonylthioacetamides, 713 
Aryl 4-toluenesulfonates, 680 
3-Azidobenzenesulfonic acid, 375 

3- Azidophenyl 4-toluenesulfonate, 543 
Azobenzene-4,4'-disulfonamide, 600 
Azobenzene-4-sulfonamide, 486 
Azobenzentisulfonic acid, 266, 382 
Azobenzene-4-sulfonyl chloride, 486 

B 

Barium octyl sulfate, 12 
Benzaldehyde sodium bisulfite, 128 
Benzaldehydesulfonic acids, reaction 
with alkali, 428 

Benzaldehyde-2-8ulfonic acid, 619 
Benzaldehyde-3-sulfonic acid, 224 
Benzaldehyde-2-sulfonyl fluoride, 456 
Benzamidine sulfonates, 584 
Benzamidine-4-sulfonic acid, 598 

4- Benzamidobenzene8ulfonamide, 614 
7-Benzamido-4-benzoxynaphthalene-2- 

sulfonyl chloride, 489 

2-Benzamido-4-bromo-6-methylphenyl 
benzenesulfonate, 541 

2- Benzamido-4-chloro-6-methylphenyl 

benzenesulfonate, 541 

3- Benzamido-4-methoxy-6-nitrobenzene- 

sulfonyl chloride, 480 

1- Benzamidonaphthalene-6-sulfonyl 

chloride, 489 

2 - Benzamidophenyl benzenesulfonate, 

540 

l,2-Benzanthraquinone-4-siilfonic acid, 
314 

1 ,9-Benzanthronesulfonic acid, 314 
a- (Benzeneazo)-4-bromophenyl- 
sulfonylacetonitrile, 717 
a-(Benzeneazo)-oc- (4-chlorophenyl- 
sulfonyl)-propionitrile, 717 
a- (Benzeneazo)- 1-naphthylsulfonylace- 
tonitrile, 717 

a-(Benzeneazo)-2-naphthylsulfonylace- 
tonitrile, 717 
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a- (Benzeneazo)-ae- (2-naphthylsulfonyl )- 
propionitrile, 717 

a- (Benzencazo)-a- (phenylsulfonyl)- 
propionitrile, 717 

Benzene-1,2-disulfinic acid, 556, 746 
Benzene-1,3-disulfinic acid, 461 
Benzene-l,2-disulfonamide, 466, 631 
Benzene-1,3-disulfoiiamide, 466 
Benzene-1,4-disulfonamide, 466 
Benzene-1,2-disulfonanilide, 466 
Benzene-1,3-disulfonanilide, 466 
Benzene-1,4-disulfonanilide, 466 
Benzene-1,3-disulfondichloroamide, 604 
Benzene-1,2-disulfonhydroxyimide, 556 
Benzenedisulfonic acids, 201 
reaction with alkali, 428 
Benzene-1,2-disulfonic acid, 362, 366 
Benzene-1,3-disulfonic acid, effect on 
alkali fusions, 422 
nitration of, 407 
reaction with alkali, 428 
reaction with potassium cyanide, 440 
reaction with potassium hydrosulfide, 
440 

reaction with sodamide, 437 
Benzene-1,4-disulfonic acid, 440 
Benzene-l,2-di8ulfonic anhydride, 555 
Benzene-1,2-disulfonphenylimide, 556 
Benzene-1,2-disulfonyl chloride, 466, 556, 
631 

Benzene-1,3-disulf onyl chloride, cata¬ 
lytic reduction of, 499 
preparation of, 202, 461, 466 
reaction with benzene, 674 
reaction with fluorosulfonic acid, 453 
Benzene-1,4-disulfonyl chloride, 202, 
367, 461, 466 

Benzene-1,3-disulfonyl fluoride, 453, 454 
Benzenesulfinhydroxamic acid, 574 
Benzenesulfinic acid; see also Sodium 
benzenesulfinate 
from a disulfone, 740 
from a 5-disulfone, 748 
from a y-disulfone, 745 
from benzenesulfonyl chloride, 681 
from o-nitroaryl sulfones, 705 
from jS-phenylethyl sulfone, 683 
from phenylsulfonylacetone, 722 
hydroxylamine salt, 574 
magnesium salt, 506 
oxidation of, 365 
potassium salt, 700 
preparation of, 499 
reaction with benzhydrol, 681 
reaction with chlorine, 461 
reaction with cinnamic acid, 711 
reaction with iodine, 514 


Benzenesulfinic acid, reaction with 
maleic acid, 711 

reaction with phenyl vinyl ketone, 

733 

sodium salt, from benzenesulfon- 
hydroxamic acid, 614 
from phenyl sulfone, 682 
preparation of, 498, 667, 670, 672 
reaction with alkyl halides, 668 
reaction with bromine, 513 
reaction w'ith o-dinitrobenzene, 668 
reaction with halogen compounds, 
667 

reaction with nitrous acid, 614 
zinc salt of, 497, 506 
Benzenesulfonalkylamides, solubility in 
alkali, 580 

Benzenesulfonamide, from benzene- 
sulfonazide, 615 

from ethyl benzenesulfonate, 526 
from the isocyanate, 574 
mercuration of, 596 
nitration of, 596 
preparation of, 463 
Raman spectra of, 580 
reaction with benzenediazonium 
chloride, 586 

reaction with benzenesulfonyl 
chloride, 589 

reaction with benzenesulfonyliso- 
cyanate, 597 

reaction with benzoyl chloride, 588 
reaction with ethylene bromide, 576 
reaction with formaldehyde, 585 
reaction with formaldehyde bisulfite, 
586 

reaction with nitrous acid, 595 
reaction with phosphorus 
pentachloride, 596 
reaction with phthalic acid, 598 
reaction with phthalyl chloride, 588 
reaction with succinic anhydride, 

588 

reaction with succinyl chloride, 588 
solubility of, 579 

Benzenesulfonamidoacetic acid, 462, 583 
2-(Benzenesulfonamido)-benzamide, 589 
2- (Benzenesulfonamido) -benzoic ac id, 

589 

2-(Benzenesulfonamido)-benzoyl 
chloride, 589 

2-Benzenesulf onamido-4-bromo- 

6-methylphenyl benzenesulfonate, 
541 

l-Benzenesulfonamido-4-bromo-2-nitro- 
naphthalene, 595 
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/3-(Benzenesulfonamido)-ethyl-n- 
butylamine, 586 

1- Benzenesulfonamidonaphthalene, 595 

2- Benzenesulfonamidonaphthalene, 595 
I'Benzenesulfonamidonaphthalene- 

4-sulfonyl chloride, 489 
2-Benzenesulfonainido-l-naphthylamine, 
587 

1- Benzenesulfonamido-2-naphthylamine, 

587 

2- Benzenesulfonamido-l-nitro- 

naphthalene, 595 

2-Benzenesulfonamidophenyl benzene- 
sulfonate, 540, 588 

/?-(Benzenesulfonamido)-/3-phenylethyl 
bromide, 610 

2-Benzenesulfonamidophcnyl 2-nitro- 
phenyl sulfone, 706 
Benzenesulfon-Caminonaphthyl)- 
amides, 587 

Benzenesulfonanilide, chlorination of, 
591 

hydrolysis of, 584 
met hylation of, 575 
preparation of, 463 
reaction with fused alkali, 585 
reaction with phosphorus penta- 
chloride, 596 
sulfonation of, 249 
Benzenesulfonaroylhydrazides, 615 
Benzenesulfonazide, 674, 615 
Benzenesulfon-2-(benzenesulfonoxy)- 

3-chloro-5-methylanilide, 585 
Benzenesulfon-N-benzoylamide, 580 
Benzenesulfonbenzylamide, 581 
Benzenesulfonbromomethylamide, 

609, 610 

Benzenesulfon- (4-bromo-2-nitro- 
l-naphthyl)-amide, 695 
Benzenesulfonbutylchloroamides, 

610, 611 

Benzenesulfon-Ti^butylhydroxy 
ethylamide, 13 

Benzenesulfonchloroamide, 603, 608, 613 
Benzenesulfon-2-chloroanilide, 591, 694 
Benzene8ulfon-4-chloroanilide, 696 
Benzenesulfon-2-chloro-4-nitroanilide, 
594 

Benzenesulfoncyanamide, 604 
Benzenesulfoncyanomethylamide, 596 
Benzenesulfondialkylamides, 683 
Benzenesulfondibromoamide, 604, 611 
Benzenesulfondichloroamide, prepara¬ 
tion of, 603 
pyrolysis of, 462 
reaction with olefins, 610 
reaction with reducing agents, 605 


Benzenesulfondiethylamide, 590 
Benzenesulfondimethylamide, 462, 501, 
590 

Benzenesulfon-4-ethoxy-2-nitroanilide, 

594 

Benzenesulfonethylamide, 681 
Benzenesulfonethyleneimide, 585 
Benzenesulf onethylnitrosoamide, 

595, 696 

Benzenesulfon-Tir-heptylamide, 580 
Benzenesulfonhydrazide, oxidation of, 
615 

preparation of, 502 
reaction with aldehydes, 615 
reaction with benzoyl chloride, 615 
reaction with nitrous acid, 616 
Benzenesulfonhydroxamic acid, 503, 614 
Benzenesulfonic acid, 199 
alkylation of, 206 
ammonium salt, pyrolysis of, 574 
arylamine salts of, 385 
bromination of, 398 
from benzenediazonium chloride, 364 
from bromobenzene, 362 
from chlorobenzenesulfonic acid, 372 
from oxidation of a disulfone, 366 
from oxidation of phenylsulfonylace- 
tone, 366 

from oxidation of 2-phenylsulfonyl- 
1-propanol, 366 

from oxidation of the thiosulfonate, 
366 

from oxidation of thiophenol, etc., 365 
from oxidation of trithiophenoxy- 
methane, 366 

from reduction of sulfanilic acid, 373 

from sulfonation of cyclohexane, 95 

guanylurea salt, 504 

hydrolysis of, 388 

ionization in organic solvents, 382 

nitration of, 407 

potassium salt, 

reaction with potassium cyanide, 
439 

reaction with potassium ferro- 
cyanide, 439 

reaction with sodamide, 436 
reaction with sodium formate, 438 
preparation of, 200 
P3rrolysis of, 681 
reaction with alkali, 420, 421 
reaction with aromatic compounds, 
677 

reaction with benzene, 676, 677 
reaction with sodium hydroxide, 101 
reduction of, 393 
silver salt, bromination of, 399 
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Benzenesulfonic acid, sodium salt, reac* 
tion with benzotrichioride, 462 
reaction with chlorosulfonic acid, 
459 

reaction with potassium 
hydrosulfide, 440 
solubility of, 382 

Benzenesulfonic anhydride, 504, 515, 

555 

Benzenesulfon-2^methoxyanilide, 594 
Benzenesulfon-2-methoxy-4»nitroanilide, 

594 

Benzenesulfonmethylamide, 590, 596 
^-(Benzenesulf on-N -methylamido)- 
lauric acid, 598 

2- (Benzenesulfonmethylamido)- 
naphthalene, 595 
2- (Benzenesulf onmethylamido)-!- 
nitronaphthalene, 595 
Benzenesulfonmethylanilide, 575 
Benzenesulfon-2-methylbenzylamide, 

581 

Benzenesulfon-4-methylbenzylamide, 

581 

Benzenesulfon-N-methylnaphthyl- 
amides, 595 

Benzenesulfon-N-methyl-2-nitroanilide, 

595 

BenzenesuKonmethylnitrosoamide, 616 
Benzenesulfon-N-methyl-2,4-, 
O-trinitroanilide, 595 
Benzenesulfon-l-naphthylamide, 593 
Benzenesulfonnitroamide, 616 
Benzenesulfon-2-nitroanilide, 594 
Ben2enesulfon-4-nitroanilide, 594 
Benzenesulfon-4-phenetidide, 594 
Benzenesulfon-jS-phenylethylamide, 581 
Benzenesulfon-2,4,6-trmitroanilide, 594 
4-BenzenesulfonylazotoIuene, 587 
2-(N-Benzenesutfonyl)-benzyl- 

aminophenyl benzenesulfonate, 540 
Benzenesulfonyl bromide, 513 
Benzenesulfonyl chloride, dipole moment 
of, 496 

from phenyl sulfone, 683 

from sulfonamides, 583 

from sulfuryl chloride and benzene, 

681 

from the dichloroamide, 462 
in Friedel-Crafts reaction, 675 
preparation of, 200, 459, 461, 462, 463 
reaction with acetamidoxime, 504 
reaction with alcohols, 507 
reaction with o-€uninophenol« 509 
reaction with benzene, 674 
reaction with benzenesulfonamide, 589 
reaction with benzoic acid, 504 


Benzenesulfonyl chloride, reaction with 
diethylzinc, 506 

reaction with dimethylaniline, 502 
reaction with m-diphenylbenzene, 691 
reaction with diphenylcadmium, 680 
reaction with diphenylmercury, 506, 
681 

reaction with /9-disulfones, 741 
reaction with ethyl sodioisobutyrate, 
505 

reaction with ethyl sodiomalonate, 505 
reaction with ethylzinc iodide, 506 
reaction with guanidine, 504 
reaction with hydrazine, 502 
reaction with hydrogen sulfide, 499 
reaction with hydroxylamine, 603 
reaction with lead dioxide, 600 
reaction with naphthalene, 674 
reaction with phenols, 508 
reaction with phenylacetamidoxime, 
504 

reaction with phenylmagnesium 
bromide, 506 

reaction with picric acid, 604 
reaction with potassium fluoride, 453 
reaction with potassium iodide, 499 
reaction with potassium permono- 
sulfate, 600 

reaction with silver benzenesulfonate, 
504 

reaction with silver benzene¬ 
sulfonamide, 504 
reaction with silver cyanate, 604 
reaction with sodium acetate, 604 
reaction with sodium amalgam, 498 
reaction with sodium amylacetylide, 
606 

reaction with sodium cyanamide, 504 
reaction with sodium peroxide, 600 
reaction with sodium phenylacetylide, 
606 

reaction wdth sodium sulfide, 499 
reaction with sodium p-toluene- 
sulfinate, 734 

reaction with thionyl chloride, 500 
reaction with thiophenolate, 611 
reaction with thiourea, 504 
reaction with trimethylamine, 501 
reaction with urea, 504 
reaction with zinc dust, 497 
reduction to thiophenol, 498 
Benzenesulfonyl fluoride, nitration of, 
456 

preparation of, 453, 454 
reaction writh alcohol, 466 
reaction wdth aluminum chloride, 467 
reaction with ammonia, 455 
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Benzenesulfonyl fluoride, reaction with 
aniline, 466 

reaction with benzene, 457 
reaction with Grignard reagents, 457 
reaction with phenylhydrazine, 456 
reaction with sodium benzoate, 458 
reduction of, 456 

N-Benzenesulfonylglycine, 462, 583 
Benzenesulfonyl iodide, 614 
Benzenesulfonyl isocyanate, 604, 574, 
597 

2-(N-Benzenesulfonyl-2-nitrophenyl- 
amino)-benzenesulfinic acid, 706 
Benzenesulfonylphthalimide, 588 
N-Benzenesulfonylpyrollidine, 577 
N -Beiizenesulfonylsulfanilyl chloride, 

480 

Benzenethiolsulfonic acid, 461, 500 
Benzene-1,3,5-trisulfonamide, 466, 586 
Benzenetrisulfonic acids, reaction with 
alkali, 429 

Benzene-1,3,5-trisulfonic acid, 202, 440 
Benzene-1,3,5-trisulfonyl chloride, 266, 
461, 499 

Benzene-1,3,5-trisulfonyl fluoride, 455 
Benzhydryl a-naphthyl sulfone, 681 
Benzhydryl phenyl sulfone, 681 
Benzidine-2,2'-disulfonic acid, 261 
Benzidine-3,3'-disulfonic acid, 260, 373 
Benzidine sulfate, 260 
Benzidine-3-sulfonic acid, 260 
Benzidinetetrasulfonic acid, 260, 261 
Benzidinetrisulfonic acid, 260 
3,4-Benzocoumarindisulfonic acid, 317 
Benzophenone-3,3'-disulfonamide, 484 
Benzophenone-3,3'-disulfonanilide, 484 
Benzophenone-3,3'-disulfonic acid, 262, 
430 

Benzophenone-3,3'-disuKonyl chloride, 
484 

Benzophenone-2-8ulfonamide, 484 
Benzophenone-2-sulfonanilide, 484 
Benzophenonesulfonic acids, 430 
Benzophenone-2-sulfonyl chloride, 484 
Benzojhjquinolinesulfonic acid, 322 
Benzoquinonedisulfone, 742 
Benzothiazolesulfonic acids, 364, 367 
Benzothiazolethiol, 307 
Benzothiazoline oxide, 725 
Benzoxazolesulfonic acids, 364, 367 
Benzoxazolethiol, 367 
Benzoxazolone-5^1fonyl chloride, 323 
4-BenzoxybenzenesuIfonamide, 476 
4-Benzoxybenzenesulfonic acid, 233 
4-Benzoxybenzene8ulfonyl chloride, 476 
/3-Benzoxyethyl benzyl sulflde, 693 
^-Benzoxyethyl benzyl sulfone, 693 
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/3-Benzoxyethyl 4-toluene8ulfonate, 518 
2-(N-Benzoylbenzenesulfonamido)- 
phenyl benzenesulfonate, 540 
4-Benzoyl-l-benzylnaphthalene- 
5-sulfonamide, 4^ 
4-Benzoyl-l-benzylnaphthalene- 
5-sulfonyl chloride, 490 
/3-Benzoyl-a-bromoethyl phenyl sulfone, 
733 

/3-Benzoyl-/3-bromoethyl phenyl sulfone, 

732 

Benzoylbromomethyl 4-chlorophenyl 
sulfone, 722 

Benzoylbromomethyl phenyl sulfone, 

722 

Benzoylbromomethyl 4-tolyl sulfone, 

722 

i3-Benzoyl-^-bromovinyl phenyl sulfone, 

733 

N-Benzoylchloromethanesulfonamide, 

106 

Benzoylchloromethyl 4-chlorophenyl 
sulfone, 722 

Benzoylchloromethyl phenyl sulfone, 

722 

Benzoylchloromethyl 4-tolyl sulfone, 722 
Benzoyldibromomethyl 4-chlorophenyl 
sulfone, 722 

Benzoyldibromomethyl phenyl sulfone, 
722 

Benzoyldichloromethyl 4-chlorophenyl 
sulfone, 722 

Benzoyldichloromethyl phenyl sulfone, 
722 

o-Benzoyl-a,/5-diphenylethanesulfonic 
acid, 268 

7-Benzoyl-cif,j9-diphenylpropyl 4-tolyl 
sulfone, 688 

/3-Benzoylethyl phenyl sulfone, 732, 733 
a-Benzoyl-4-hydroxydiphenylmethane- 
3-Bulfonic acid, 267 
/3-Benzoyl-a-hydroxyethyl phenyl 
sulfone, 733 

Benzoylmethanesulfonic acid, 138 
l-Benzoylnaphthalene-4-6ulfonamide, 
490 

l-Benzoylnaphthalene-4HSulfonanilide, 

490 

l-Benzoylnaphthalenesulfonic acid, 283 

1- Benzoylnaphthalene-4-eulfonyl 

chloride, 490 

N^-Benzoylsulfanilamide, 614 
N-Benzoylsulfanilyl chloride, 480 

2- Benzoyl-5-eulfobenzoic acid, 362 
iS-Benzoyl-jS-sulfopropionic acid, 146 
2-Benzoyl-5-thiolbenzoio acid, 367 
/3-Benzoylvinyl phenyl sulfone, 732, 734 
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Benzylaniline, salts of sulfonic acids, 
100 

9-Benzylanthracenesulfonic acid, 302 
Benzyl benzenesulfonate, 516, 525, 526 
Benzyl bornyl sulfide, 662 
Benzyl bornyl sulfone, 662 
Benzyl 4-bromophenyl sulfide, 663 
Benzyl 4-bromophenyl sulfone, 663 
Benzyl 4-chloro-2-nitrophenyl sulfone, 
679 

Benzyl 4-chlorophenyl sulfone, 669 
Benzyl /3-chloropropyl sulfone, 726 
Benzyldimethylamine sulfate, 5 
Benzyl a,/3-diniethylpropyl sulfide, 662 
Benzyl a,/3-dimethylpropyl sulfone, 662 
Benzyl 2,4-dinitrophenyl sulfide, 663 
Benzyl 2,4-dinitrophenyl sulfone, 663 
Benzyl /3-ethoxyethyl sulfone, 693 
Benzyl 7 -ethoxypropyl sulfone, 694 
Benzyl ethyl methylene disulfide, 736 
Benzyl ethyl methylene disulfone, 736 
Benzyl ethyl sulfone, 668 
Benzyl 7 -ethylsulfonylpropenyl sulfone, 
749 

d-of-Benzylethyl 4-t<)luenesulfonate, 

529, 534, 538 

Benzyl hydrogen sulfate, 39, 46 
Benzyl /3-hydroxyethyl sulfone, 693, 755 
Benzyl /3-hydroxypropyl sulfide, 726 
Benzyl /3-hydroxypropyl sulfone, 726, 
728 

Benzylideneaminophenyl 4-toluene- 
sulfonates, 543 

Benzylidene-4-bromophenylsulfonyl- 
acetonitrile, 715 

Benzylidene- 2 -naphthyl 8 ulfonyl- 
acetonitrile, 715 

Benzylidenephenylsulfonylacetonitrile, 

715 

Benzylidene-4-tolyl8ulfonylacetonitrile, 

715 

Benzylidene-o-xylylene disulfide, 737 
Benzylidene-o-xylylene disulfone, 737 
Benzylmethanedisulfonic acid, 1 ^ 
d-Benzylmethylcarbinyl 

4-toluenesuifonate, 529, 634, 538 
Benzylmethylmethanedisulfonic acid, 

166 

Benzyl 4-methyl-2-nitrophenyl sulfone, 
679 

Benzyl methyl sulfone, from allyl benzyl 
sulfone, 728 

from benzyl propenyl sulfone, 727 
from a polysulfone, 760 
nitration of, 686 
preparation of, 668 
reaction with alkali, 684 
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l-Benzylnaphthalene-4-sulfonamide, 

490 

l-Benzylnaphthalene-4-sulfonic acid, 
276, 431 

l-Benzylnaphthalene-4-sulfonyl 
chloride, 490 

Benzyl 4-nitrophenyl sulfide, 063 
Benzyl 3-nitrophenyl sulfone, 669, 685 
Benzyl 4-nitrophenyl sulfone, 663 
Benzyl 2-nitr()-4-trifluoromethylphenyl 
sulfone, 679 

/ 8 -Benzyloxyethyl 4-toluenesulfonate, 518 
^-Benzyloxyisobutyl 4-toluenesulfonate, 
518 

/3-Benzyloxyisopropyl 4-toluene- 
sulfonate, 518 

7 -Benzy loxypropy 1 4-toluenesulf onate. 
618 

Benzylphenylaminedisulfonic acid, 267 
Benzyl phenyl benzylidene disulfide, 736 
Benzyl phenyl benzylidene disulfone, 

736 

Benzyl phenyl ethylidene disulfide, 736 
Benzyl phenyl ethylidene disulfone, 736, 
738 

Benzyl phenyl methylene disulfide, 736 
Benzyl phenyl methylene disulfone, 736 
Benzyl phenyl sulfone, behavior with 
formaldehyde, 688 
preparation of, 668 , 678 
reaction with alkali, 684 
solubility in alkali, 687 
Benzyl propenyl sulfone, 726, 727 
Benzyl sulfide, 662, 691 
Benzyl sulfone, absorption spectra of, 682 
from benzyl chloride, 681 
preparation of, 662, 668 
properties of methylene groups, 687 
reaction with alkali, 684 
reaction with formaldehyde, 688 
reaction with sodamide, 685 
Benzylsulfonylacetamide, 719 
a-Benzylsulf ony l-y-ethylsulf onyl- 
propene, 749 

4-(Benzyl8ulfonyl)-phenylhydrazine, 687 
a-Benzylsulfonyl-a-phenylsulfonyl 
ethane, 736 

Benzylsulfonylphenylsulfonylmethane, 
736, 739 

«o-(Benzylsulfonyl)-c»»-(phenylsulfonyl)- 
toluene, 736 

Benzylsulfonylsalicylic acid, 702 
Benzyl sulfoxide, 662 
Benzylthiol-bis-fbenzylsulfonyl)- 
methane, 764 

Benzylthiuronium chloride, 384 
Benzyl 4-toluenesulfonate, 518 
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Benzyltolylaminesulfonic acids, 266 
Benzyl 4-tolyl sulfone, 687, 688 
4-(Benzyl-4-tolylsulfonylmethyl- 
suIfonyl)-benzoic acid, 740 
Benzyltrimethylsilicanesulfonic acid, 

207 

Benzyl trithioorthobenzoate, 754 
Benzyl trithioorthoformate, 738, 754 
2,2'-Binaphthylsulfonic acid, 313 
Biphenyldisulfonamides, 485 
Bipheny 1-3,3 '-d i sulfonani 1 ide, 485 
Biphenyl-3,3'-disulfonic acid, 373 
Biphenyl-4,4'-disulfonic acid, 258, 400, 
440 

Bipberiyl-2,2'-disulfonyl chloride, 409, 
485 

BiphenyI-3,3'-disulfonyI chloride, 485 
Biphenyl-4,4'-disulfonyl chloride, * 

258, 409, 461, 485 

Biphcnyl-3,3'-disulfonyl fluoride, 457 
Biphenyl-4,4'-dithiol, 461 
4,4'-Biphenylcne bis-benzenesulfonate, 
541 

4,4 '-Bi phenylene bis-4-bromobenzene- 
sulfonate, 546 

4,4'-Biphenylene bis-2-nit.robenzene- 
sulfonate, 546 

4,4'-Biphenylene bis-3-nitrobenzene- 
sulfonatc, 547 

4,4'-Biphenyleno bis-4-nitrobenzene- 
sulfonate, 548 

2,2 -Bi pheny lene bis-4-toluc nesulf onate, 
546 

Bi pheny 1-4-sulfonamide, 485 
Biphenyl-4-sulfonanilide, 485 
Biphenylsulfonic acids, 258 
reaction with alkali, 430 
Biphenyl-4-sulfonic acid, 400, 439 
Biphen3d-2-sulfonyl chloride, 485 
Biphenyl-4-sulfonyl chloride, 485 
nitration of, 409 
reaction with biphenjd, 675 
sulfonation of, 258 

Bis-(4-acetamidophenyl) sulfoxide, 704 
Bis-(4-alkoxyphenyl) sulf ones, 700 
Bis-(/9-aminoethyl) sulfone, 701, 702 
Bis-Caminomesityl) sulfone, 659 
Bis-(4-aminophenyl) sulfone, 704, 705 
Bis-( 7 -aiuinopropyl) sulfone, 701 

l,4-Bis-(benzenesulfonamido)-benzene, 
576, 577 

Bis-(benzene8ulfonamido)-methane, 585 
Bis-(benzenesulfonyl)-hydroxyimide, 589 
N,N-Bis-(ben 2 enesulfonyl)-hydroxyl- 
amine, 595 

N,N-Bis-(benzenesulfonyl)-piperazine, 
590 


N,N'-Bis-(benzenesulfonyl)-urea, 597 
4,4'-Bis-(benzylethylamino)-3"-hydroxy- 
triphenyl methane-4", 6"-disulfonic 
acid, 267 

4,4'-Bis(bonzylethylamino)-5"-nitro- 
tri pheny lmethane-2' '-sulf oni c acid, 
267 

of,a-Bis-(benz 3 dsulfonyl)-ethane, 736 
Bis-(j8-benzylsulfonylethyl) sulfone, 755 
Bis-(benzylsulfonyl)-methane, 736, 739, 
754 

2.2- Bis-(benzylsulfonyl)-3-pentanone, 

737 

2.2- Bis-(benzylsulf onyl )-4-pentanone, 

738 

1.5- Bis-(benzylsulfonyl)-pentane, 748 

2 .2- Bis- (benzyIsulfony 1 )-propane, 736 

1 .3- Bis-(benzylsulfonyl)-propane, 748 
Bis-O-bromoethyl) sulfide, 661 

Bis-(2-bromo-4-methylphenyl) disulfide, 
461 

Bis-(3-bromo-4-methylphenyl) disulfide, 
367, 461 

Bis-(4-bromo-2-nitrophenyl) sulfide, 365 
Bis-(4-bromophenyl) sulfide, 664 
Bis-(4-bromophenyl) sulfone, formation 
of, 215 

preparation of, 664, 675, 677 
reaction with sulfur, 682 
a,y-Bis- (4-bromophenylsulf onyl )- 
acetone, 750 

1 ,2-Bis-(4-bromophen3dsulfonyl)-ethane, 
686 , 743 

1.5- Bis-(4-bromophenylsulfonyl)- 

pentane, 686 

Bis-(n-bu tylsulf onyl )-dibromomcthane, 
741 

Bis-(n-butylsulfonyl)-methane, 736, 739 
Bis-(o-carbamylphenyl) disulfide, 618 
Bis-(/3-carboxyethyl) sulfide, 151 
Bis- (1 -chi oro-^bromonaphthy 1) 
sulfone, 279 

Bis-(^-chloroethyl) disulfide, 608 
Bis-(j8-chloroethyl) sulfate, 6, 37, 66, 73 
Bis-(a-chloroethyl) sulfide, 661 
Bis-(iS-chloroethyl) sulfide, 661 
Bis-(/?-chloroethyl) sulfite, 33 
Bis-(a-chloroethyl) sulfone, 661 
Bis-(j3-chloroeth3d) sulfone, absorption 
spectra of, 682 
preparation of, 661 
reaction with alkali, 689 
reaction with amines, 701 
reaction with sodium ethoxide, 689 
reaction with triethylamine, 725 
reaction with zinc, 725 
toxicity of, 690 
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Bis-(/3-chloroethyI) sulfoxide, 661 
Bis-Cchloromethyl) sulfate, 62 
Bis-(chloroniethyl) sulfide, 661 
Bis~(chIoromethyl) sulfone, 661 
Bis-(5-chloro-2-nitrophenyl) disulfide, 
365 

Bi8-(4-chloro-2-nitrophenyl) sulfide, 365 
Bis-(4-chloro-3-nitrophenyl) sulfone, 685 
Bis-(4-chIorophenyl) sulfide, 664 
Bis-(4-chlorophenyl) sulfone, preparation 
of, 664, 675, 677 
nitration of, 685 
reaction with sulfur, 682 
of,7-Bis-(4-chlorophenylsulfonyl)- 
acetone, 750, 752 

1,2-Bis- (4-chloropheny Isulf onyl) -ethane, 
743, 746 

Bis-( 7 -chIoropropyl) sulfate, 37, 67, 73 
Bis-( 7 -chloropropyl) sulfide, 661 
Bis-( 7 -chloropropyl) sulfone, 661 
Bis-(i3-chlorovinyl) sulfone, 726 
Bis-(a,/3-dichloroethyl) sulfide, 726 
Bis- (di bromomethylsulfonylethy 1) ether, 
680 

Bis-(4,6-dibromo-2-nitrophenyl) 
disulfide, 365 

Bis-(3,4-dibromophenyl) sulfone, 676 
Bis-(a,i8-dichloroethyl) sulfide dichloride, 
682 

Bis-(a,j3-dichloroethyl) sulfone, 682, 683 
Bis-(4,6-dichloro-2-nitrophenyl) 
disulfide, 365 

Bis-(2,5-dichlorophenyl) sulfone, 676 
Bis-(3,4-dichlorophenyl) sulfone, 216, 

676 

4,4'-Bis-(diethylainino)-3"-hydroxy- 
triphenylmethane-4",6"-disulfonic 
acid, 267 

4,4'-Bis-(diinethylamino)-2"-chloro- 
triphenylmethanesulfonic acid, 268 
4,4'-Bis-(diinethylamino)-diphenyl- 
methanesulfonic acid, 262 
4,4'-Bis-(dimethylamino)-4"-methoxy- 
triphenylmethane-3"-sulfonic acid, 
268 

4,4'-Bis-(dimethylamino)-2"-methoxy- 
triphenylniethane-5"-sulfonic acid, 
268 

4,4'-Bis-(diinethylamino)-2"-methyl- 
triphenylmethane-3",5"-disulfonic 
acid, 268 

4,4'-Bis-(dimethylamino)-4"-methyl- 
triphenylmethane-3''-6ulfonic acid, 
268 

Bis-(4-dimethylaminophenyl)-methyl 
phenyl sidfone, 702 


4.4- Bis- (dimethylamino)-triphenyl- 
methane-4"-sulfonic acid, 268 

Bis-(2,5-dimethylphenyl) disulfone, 735 
Bis-(2,4-dimethylphenyl) sulfone, 677 
Bi8-(2,4-dinitrophenyl) disulfide, 365 
Bis-(2,4-dinitrophenyl) sulfide, 365, 665 
Bis-(2,4-dinitrophenyl) sulfone, 665 
Bis-(/8-ethoxyethyI) sulfone, 689, 725 
Bis-(4-ethoxyphenyl) disulfone, 735 
Bis-(4-ethylphenyl) sulfone, 676 

2.4- Bis-(ethylsulfonyl)-aniline, 747 

1 , l-Bis-(ethyl8ulfonyl)-l-bromoethane, 

741 

2.2- Bis-(ethylsulfonyl)-butane, 736 

2.4- Bi8-(ethy Isulf onyl )-chlorobenzene, 
747 

4.4- Bis-(ethylsulfonyl)-cyclo- 

hexadienone, 742 

1 .1- Bis- (ethyl8ulfonyl)-cyclohexane, 737, 

742 

Bis-(ethylsulfonyl)-dibromomethane, 

741 

Bis- (ethy Isulf onyl )-dii odomethane, 741 

3.3- Bis- (ethylsulf onyl) -2,4-dimethyl- 

pentane, 737 

1.1- Bis-(ethylsulfonyl)-ethane, 736, 739, 

741 

a,/3-Bis-(ethy Isulf ony l)-ethane, 743 

4.4- Bis-(ethylsulfonyl)-heptane, 737, 742 

2 .2- Bis-(ethylsulfonyl)-hexane, 737 
Bi8-(ethylsulfonyl)-methane, 736, 738 

alkylation of, 739 
ionization of, 740 

reaction with formaldehyde, 739, 756 

3.3- Bis- (ethy Isulf onyl) -2-met hy Ihexane, 

737 

2.2- Bi8-(ethylsulfonyl)-pentane, 736 

3.3- Bis- (ethylsulfony 1) -pentane, 736 
Bis- (ethylsulfonyl )-phenyImet hane, 739 

2.2- Bis-(ethylsulfonyl)-l-phenylpropane, 

737 

Bis- (ethylsulf onyl)-phenylsulf onyl- 
methane, 753 

2.2- Bi8-(ethyl8ulfonyl)-l-phenyl- 

sulfonylpropane, 755 
Bis-(ethylsulfonyl)-phenylthiomethane 
753 

1 .1- Bis-(ethylsulfonyl )-propane, 736 

1.3- Bi8-(ethyl8ulfonyl)-propane, 747, 748 

2.2- Bis-(ethyl8ulfonyl)-propane, 736 

1.3- Bis-(ethylsulfonyl)-propene, 749 
Bis-(/?-ethylthioethyl) sulfone, 726 
Bis-(4-fluorophenyl) sulfone, 676 
a,'y-Bis-(4-fluorophenylsulfonyl)- 

acetone, 750 

Bis-(hydroxyaryl) sulfone sulfonic acids, 
701 



Bis- (2-hydroxy-6-bromo-l-naphthy 1) 
sulfone, 697 

Bis-(/3-hydroxyethyl) sulfone, 725 
Bi8-(4-hydroxy-3-methylphenyl) sulfone, 
233, 695, 696 

Bis-(2-hydroxy-4-methylphenyl) sulfone, 
698 

Bis-(2-hydroxy-l-naphthyl) sulfone, 697 
Bis-(4-hydroxyphenyl) sulfone, 230, 695, 
696 

alkylation of, 700 
tanning agent from, 701 
Bis-(4-iodophenyl) sulfone, 215, 676 
Bis-(isoamylsulfonyl)-methane, 736 

2.2- Bis-(isoainylsulfonyl)-propane, 736 
w,w-Bis-(isoatnylsulfonyl)-toluene, 736 
Bis-(isobutylsulfonyl)-methane, 736 

2.2- BiH-(i8obutylsulfonyl)-propane, 736 
Bis- (isopropyIsulfony 1 )-methane, 756 
Bis-(2-methoxyphenyl) disulfide, 368 
a',7-Bis-(2-methoxyphenylsulfonyl)- 

acetone, 750 

Bis-(a-methylacetonyl) sulfone, 731 
Bis-(2-methy 1-4-ant hraquinonyl) 
disulfide, 366 

Bis-(4-methylbenzyl) sulfide, 662 
Bis-(2-methyIcarbamylphenyl) disulfide, 
625 

Bis-(4-methyl-2-nitrophenyl) disulfide, 
461 

1.2- Bis-(methylsulfonyl)-benzene, 746 

2.2- Bis-(methylsulfonyl)-butaue, 736 

2.2- Bis-(methylsulfonyl)-3-chlorobutane, 

736 

1 ,l-Bis-(methylsulfonyl)-ethane, 736, 

741 

Bis-(methylsulfonyI)-methane, 736, 741 
Bis-(methylsulfonylmethylsulfonyl- 
methyl) sulfone, 757 

3.3- Bis-(methylsulfonyl)-pentane, 736 
1, l-Bis-(methylsulfonyl)-propane, 736 

2.2- Bis-(methylsulfonyl)-propane, 736 

1.3- Bis-(methylsulfonyl)-propane, 748 
4,4'-Bis-(/3-naphthalenesulfonamido)- 

biphenyl, 592 

a, 7 -Bis- (2-naphthylsulf ony 1) -acetone, 
750, 751 

1.3- Bis-(2-naphthylsulfonyl)-propane, 

748 

Bi8-(3-nitrophenyl) disulfide, 499 
Bia-(2-nitrophenyl) sulfide, 365, 664 
Bi8-(4-nitrophenyl) sulfide, 365, 664 
Bis-(2-nitrophenyl) sulfone, 664 
Bi8-(3-nitrophenyl) sulfone, 685 
Bi8-(4-nitrophenyl) sulfone, 664, 704 

l,2-Bis-(3-nitrophenylsulfonyl)-ethane, 

743 
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1.2- Bi8-(4-nitrophenylsulfonyl)-ethane, 
744, 746 

1 .3- Bis- (2-nitrophenyl8ulf onyl) -propane, 
748 

1 .3- Bi8- (4-ni trophenylsulf onyl) -propane, 
748 

Bis-(4-nitrophenylthio)-methane, 735 
Bi8-(5-nitro-2-pyridyl) sulfone, 724 
Bis-(5-nitro-8-quinolyl) sulfone, 724 
Bis-(8-nitro-5-quinolyl) sulfone, 724 
Bis-(3-nitro-2,4,6-trimethyl phenyl) 
sulfone, 686 

Bis-(/3-phenoxyethyl) sulfone, 726 
Bis-(/3-phenylaminoethyl) sulfone, 726 
Bis- 0-phenyIhydrazinoethy 1) sulfone, 
726 

Bis-(4-phenylphenyl) sulfone, 675 

1.4- Bis-(phenylsulfmyl)-2,5-diacetoxy- 
benzene, 746 

a, 7 -Bis-(phenylsulfonyl)-acetone, 750, 
751 

2.4- Bis- (phenyl8ulfonyl )-aniline, 747 

1.2- Bis-(phenylsulfonyl)-3-bromo- 
propane, 744 

1 .3- Bi8- (phenylsulf onyl)-cyclopentane, 
748 

1.4- Bis-(phenylsulfonyl)-2,5-diacetoxy- 
benzene, 746 

1 .1- Bis-(phenylsulfonyl)-ethane, 736 

1 .2- Bis-(phenylsulfonyl)-ethane, 743, 
744, 745 

Bis- (/5-phenyIsulfonylisobutyl) ketone, 
753 

Bis-(phenylsulfonyl)-methane, 736, 739 

2 .4- Bis-(phenylsulfonyl)-nitrobenzene, 
747 

2.2- Bis-(phenylsulf onyl)-J-phthalimido- 
propane, 739 

2.2- Bis- (phenylsulfony 1) -propane, 736, 
737 

1.3- Bis-(phenylsulfonyl)-propane, 748 

2.2- Bis-(phenylsulfonyl)-propylamine, 
739 

2 .3- BiR-(phenylsulfonyl)-quinoIine, 753 

2.4- Bi.s-(phenylsulfonyl)-toluene, 747 

7 . 7 - Bis-(phenyl 8 ulfonyl)-n-valeric acid, 
737 

Bis-(/3-phenylthioethyl) sulfone, 725 
Bis-(/?-phenylthioisobutyl) ketone, 753 

7 . 7 - Bis-(phenylthio)-n-valerjc acid, 736 
Bis-(j 9 -phthalimidoethyl) sulfone, 702 
Bis-(n-propyl 8 ulfonyl)-methane, 756 
Bis-(tetraacetyl-l-galactosyl) sulfone, 

693 

Bis-(tetraacetyl-l-glucosyl) sulfone, 693 

1.5- Bia-(4-toluenesulfonamido)- 
anthraquinone, 578 
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4,4'-Bis-(4-toluenesulfonamido)- 
biphenyl, 692 

4,4'-Bis-(4-toluenesulfonamido)- 
3,3'-dinitrobipheiiyl, 595 

2.2- Bis-(4-toluenesulf()iiamidomethyl)- 

4-toluenesulfonethyIeneimide, 577 
N,N-Bis-(4-toluenesulfon)- 

4-nitroanilide, 590 
Bis-(4-tolylsulfoiiyl)-acetamide, 738 
Of, 7 -Bis- (4-tolylsulf ony 1 )-acet one, 

750, 751, 752 

l,5-Bis-(4-tolylsulfonyl)-2,4-dinitro- 
benzene, 746, 747 

1.2- Bis- (4-toly Isulf ony 1 )-ethane, 

457, 743, 744, 749 

a,)3-Bis- (4-t olylsulf onyl) -et h vlene, 

748, 749 

Bis-(4-tolylsuIfonyl)-methane, 738 

1.3- Bi8-(2-tolylsulfonyl)-propane, 748 

1.3- Bis-(4-tolylsulfonyl)-propane, 748 
Qr,d-Bi.s-(4-tolylthio)-ethylene, 749 
Bis-(tribromomethyl) aulfone, 732 

1.3- Bis-(t rifluoromethy Isulf ony 1)- 

benzene, 746 

a,a-Bis-(2,4,5-trimethylphenyl)- 

/S,/3“dichloroethylenedi8ulfonic acid, 
263 

Bi8-(2,4,6-trimethylphenyl) sulfone, 686 
Bis-(2,4,6-trinitrophenyI) sulfide, 665 
Bis-(2,4,6-trinitrophenyl) sulfone, 665, 
691 

1.3- Bis-(vinyIsulfonyl)-benzene, 749 

4- Bornylbenzeneaulfonic acid, 206 
Bornyl hydrogen sulfate, 40 
d/-Bornyl 4-toluenesulfonate, 519 
d-Bornvl 4-toluenesulfonate, 619, 529, 

532, 534 

Boron trifluoride in sulfonations, 199 

5- Broinoacenaphthene-a-sulf onamide, 

494 

5-Bromoacenaphthene-^-sulf onamide, 

494 

Bromoacenaphthenesulfonic acid, 280 
5-Bromoacenaphthene-a-8ulf onyl 
chloride, 494 

5-Bromoacenaphthene-/S-sulfonyl 
chloride, 494 

3- Bromo-l -aminopropane- 

2-sulfonic acid, 124 

2-Bromoaniline-5-sulfonic acid, 254 

4- Bromoaniline-2-8ulfonic acid, 254 
4-Bromobenzaldehyde-3-sulfonic acid, 

225 

4-Bromobenzylidine-4-bromophenyI- 
sulfonylacetonitrile, 715 
Bromobenzenedisulfonamides, 466 
4-Bromobenzene-'l,2-disulfoiianilide, 466 


I 4-Bromobenzene-l,3-disulfonic acid, 215 
I 5-Bromobenzene-l,3-disulfonic acid, 215, 
424, 425 

Bromobenzenedisulfonyl chlorides, 466 
4-Bromobenzenesulfinic acid, 669, 670, 
672, 673, 750 

Bromobcnzenesulfonamides, 463 

6-Brorno-2-benzenesulfonamido- 
4-nielhyIphenyl 2-naphthalene- 
sulfonate, 550 

4-Bromo-l-benzenesulf onamido- 
naphthalene, 595 

4-Bromobenzenesulfonanilides, solubility 
in alkali, 581 
4-Bromobenzenesulfon-^- 
chloroethylamide, 576 
4-Bromobenzenesulfon-2-chloro- 
2-methylpropylamide, 576 
4-Bromobenzenesulfon-2,2- 
dimethyleneimide, 576 • 

Bromobenzenesulfonic acid, 215, 374 
Bromobenzenesulfonic acids, reduction 
of alkylated, 372 

2- Bromobenzenesulfonic acid, 407 

3- Bromobenzenesulfonic acid, 398, 399, 

439 

4- Bromobenzenesulfonic acid, 

chlorination of, 394 
hydrolysis of 388 
nitration of, 407, 408 
preparation of, 215 
reaction with alkali, 424 
silver salt, bromination of, 399 
4-Bromobenzenesulf onyl bromide, 513, 
673 

2- Bromobenzenesulfonyl chloride, 463 

3- Bromobenzenesulfonyl chloride, 463 

4- Bromoben2enesulfonyl chloride, 463 
dipole moment of, 496 
hydrolysis of, 497 

reaction with aluminum chloride, 673 
reaction with aromatic compounds, 
674, 675 

reaction with sulfuric acid, 497 

5- Bromobiphenyl-2-sulfonyl chloride, 

485 

6- Bromo-2- (4-bromobenzenesulf on- 

amido)-4-methylphenyl 
4-bromobenzenesulfonate, 546 

5-Bromo-2- (4-bromophenoxy )-benzene- 
sulfonyl chloride, 485 
a-Bromo-7-(4-bromophenylsulfonyl)- 
acetone, 760 

4-Bromobutane-l-8ulfonic acid, 134 
a-Bromo-«-(<crf-butyl8ulfonyl)-propionic 
acid, 711 

o-Bromocamphor-iS-sulfonic acid, 141 
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a-Bromocamphor-TT-sulfonic acid, 141 
jS-Bromocamphor-a-sulfonic acid, 141 

4- Bromo-2-carbethoxyainido-6-methyl- 

phenyl benzenesulfonate, 541 
6-Bromo-2-carbomethoxyamido- 

4-methylphenyl 2-chloro-5-nitro- 
benzenesulfonate, 648 
6-Bromo-4-carbomethoxy-2-nitrophenyl 

4-toluene8ulfonate, 546 

2-Bromo-'6-chlorobenzenesulfonamide, 
463 

5- Bromo-2-chlorobenzenesulfonainide, 

463 

2-Broino-5-chlorobenzenesulfonanilide, 

463 

5-Br<)mo-2-chlorobenzenesulfonanilide, 

463 

1 -Br()mo-4-chlorobenzenesulfc)nic acid, 
216 

2-Br()mo-5-chIorobenzenesulfonic acid, 
374 

2- Bromo-5-chlorobenzenesulfonyl 

chloride, 216, 463 

5- Brom(>-2-chlorobenzenesulfonyl 

chloride, 463 

3- Bromo-5-*chloro-4-(6-bromo-2,4- 

dichlorophenylamino)-phenyl 

4-toluenesulfonate, 543 

3-Brom()-5-chloro-4-(2-chloro-4,6- 
dibroinophenylainino)-phenyl 

4-tolueiiesulfonate, 543 

6- Bromo-3-chloro-4- (2,4-dichloro- 

phenylamino)-phenyl 4-toluene¬ 
sulfonate, 643 

2-Bromo-3-chloro-4,6-dinitrophenyl 

4- toluene8ulfonate, 643 

1 -Bromo-2-chloroethanesulfonic acid, 
113 

2- Bromo-l-chloroethanesulfonic acid, 

171 

Bromochloromethanesulfonic acid, 109 

3- Bromo-2-chloro-4-methylaniline- 

5- 8ulfonic acid, 254 
Bromochloromethy Ibenzenesulf on- 

amides, 468 

Bromochloromethylbenzenesulfonic 
acids, see Bromochlorotoluene 
sulfonic acids 

Bromochloromethylbenzenesulfonyl 
chlorides, 468 

6-Bromo-2- (2-chloro-5-nitrobenzene- 
sulfonamido)-4-methylphenyl 

2-chloro-5-ni trobenzenesulf onat e, 

548 

4- Bromo-2-chloro-6-nitrophenyl 

4-methyl-3-nitrobenzenesulfonate, 

549 


a-Bromo-7-(4-chlorophenylsulfonyl)- 
acetone, 750 

cu-Bromo-<*>-4-chlorophenylsulfonyl- 
. acetophenone, 722 
4-Bromo-2-chlorophenyI 
4-toluenesulfonate, 642 

3-Brom( )-2-chloropyridine-5-sulf on- 
amide, 496 

3-Bromo-2-chloropyridine-5-sulf on- 
anilide, 496 

3- Bromo-2-chloropyridine-5-sulfonyl 

chloride, 496 

4- Bromo-3-chlorosulfonylbenzoic acid, 

482 

3- Bromo-5-chlorosulfonylbenzoyl 

chloride, 482 • 

4- Bromo-2-chlorosulfonylbenzoyl 

chloride, 482, 633 

Bromochlorotoluenesulfonic acids, 218 
219 

4- Bromo-2-cyanobenzenesulfonyl 

chloride, 482 

5- Bromo-2-cyanobenzenesulfonyl 

chloride, 633 

Bromo-m-eymenesulfonic acid, 372 
Bromo-p-cymenesulfonic acid, 372 
3-Bromo-4-(2,4-dibromophenylamino)- 
phenyl 4-toluenesulfonate, 643 

6- Bromo-2-(3,4-dichlorobenzenesulfon- 

amido)-4-methylphenyl 3,4- 
dichlorobenzenesulfonate, 648 

6-Bromo-2,4-dichloro-3-nitrophenyl 

4-methyl-3-nitrobenzenesulfonate, 
549 

6-Bromo-2,4-d!chloro-5-ni trophenyl 
4-methyl-3-nitrobenzenesulfonate, 
549 

2- Bromo-4,6-dichlorophenyl 4-toluene- 

Bulfonate, 542 

5- Bromo-2,4-dimethylbenzene-l ,3- 

disulfonic acid, 208 
Bromodimethjdbenzenesulfonamides, 
372, 471, 472 

6- Bromo-2,4-dimethylbenzenesulfon- 

anilide, 472 

Bromo-1,2-<limethylbenzenesulfonic 
acid, 372 

Bromodimethy Ibenzenesulf onic acids, 
219 

Bromodimethylbenzenesulfonyl 
chlorides, 471, 472 

3- Bromo-2,6-dimethyl-4-ethylbenzene- 

sulfonamide, 475 

3-Bromo-2,4-dimethyl-6-ethy Ibenzene¬ 
sulf onic acid, 220 

3-Bromo-2,6-dimethyl-4-ethylbenzene- 
sulfonic acid, 400 
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3-Bromo2,6-diinethyl-4-ethylb€nzene- I 4-Bromo-2-ethyl-6-inethylbenzene- 
sulfonyl chloride, 475 sulfonic acid, 219 


4-Bromo-3,5-dinitrobenzenesulfonic acid, 
389 

2- Bromo-4,6^initrophenyl 4-toluene- 

sulfonate, 543 

4-Bromo-2,6-dinitrophenyl 4-toluene- 
sulfonate, 543 

3- Bromo-4', 5-dinitro-4-(4-toluene- 

sulfonamido)-biphenyl, 594 
4'-Bromo-3,5-dinitro-4-(4-toluene- 
sulfonamido)-biphenyl, 594 

4- Bromodiphenylamine-4'-sulfonic acid, 

405 

4- Bromo-2,6-disulfobenzoic acid, 409 

2-Bromoethanl^-l-sulfonic acid, 112, 171 

2- Bromoethane-l-sulfonyl chloride, 168 
Bromoethionic acid, 133, 172 

3- Bromo-4-ethoxybenzenesulfonamide, 

476 

5- Bromo-2-ethoxybenzenesulfonamide, 

476 

3-Broino-4-ethoxybenzenesulfonic acid, 
403 

5- Bromo-2-ethoxybenzenesulfonic acid, 

372 

3- Bromo-4-ethoxybenzenesulfonyI 

chloride, 240, 476 

6- Bromo-2-ethoxybenzenesulf onyl 

chloride, 240, 476 
1 -Bromo-2-ethoxynaphthalene- 
O-sulfonamide, 489 

1- Broino-2-ethoxynaphthalene- 

6-sulfonyl chloride, 489 
oc-Bromo-7-(2-ethoxyphenylsulfonyl)- 
acetone, 750 

a-Bromo- 7 - (4-ethoxy phenylsulf onyl)- 
acetone, 750 

4- Bronio-3-ethylbenzenesulfonamide, 

469 

5- Bromo-2-ethylbenzene8ulfonamide, 

469 

j8-Bromoethyl benzenesulfonate, 516, 530 

2- Bromo-l-ethylben2ene-5-6ulfonic acid, 

219 

4-Bromo-l-ethylbenzene-2-eulfonic acid, 
219 

4- Bromo-3-ethylbenzeneeulfonyl 

chloride, 469 

5- Bromo-2-ethylbenzenesulfonyl 

chloride, 469 

jS-Bromoethyl chlorosulfonate, 37 
Bromoethylenesulfonic acid, 133, 172 
a-Bromoethyl ethyl sulfone, 689 
/3-Bromoethyl ethyl sulfone, 689 

4-Bromo-2-ethyl-6-raethylbenzene- 
sulfonamide, 472 


4-Bromo-2-ethyl-5-methylbenzene- 
sulfonyl chloride, 472 
a-Bromoethyl phenyl sulfone, 680, 689 
/3-Bromoethyl sulfite, 37 
/8-Bromoethyl 4-toluenesulfonate, 517 
4-Bromo-5-fluoro-2,3,6-trimethyl- 
benzenesulfonamide, 474 

4- Bromo-5-fluoro-2,3,6-trimethyl- 

benzenesulfonyl chloride, 474 

5- Bromo-4-hydroxybenzene- 

1,3-disulfonic acid, 411 
l-Bromo-2-hydroxyethane-l-sulfonic 
acid, 133 

5- Bromo-4-hydroxy-3-methylbenzene- 

sulfonanilide, 476 

3-Bromo-4-hydroxy-5-methylbenzene- 
sulfonic acid, 460 

6- Bromo-2-hydroxy-3-niethylbenzene- 

sulfonic acid, 240 

5-Brorno-2-hydroxy-4-methylbenzene- 
sulfonic acid, 240 

3-Bromo-2-hydroxy-5-methylhenzene- 
sulfonyl chloride, 477 
3-Bromo-4-hydroxy-5-methylhenzene- 
sulfonyl chloride, 460 

5- Bromo-2-hydroxy-3-methylbenzene- 

sulfonyl chloride, 460 

6- Bromc>4-hydroxy-3-raethylbenzene- 

sulfonyl chloride, 476 
3-Bromo-2-hydroxy-^methylbenzene- 
sulfonyl fluoride, 454 

3- Bromo-4-hydroxy-5-nitrobenzene- 

sulfonic acid, 411 

6-Bromo-2-iodobenzenesulfonanilide, 463 

6-Bromo-2-iodobenzenesulfonyl chloride, 
463 

6-Bromo-3-iodobenzenesulfonyl chloride, 
463 

Bromoiodomethanesulfonic acid, 109 

4- Bromo-5-i8opropyl-2-methylbenzene- 

sulfonamide, 473 

6-Bromo-2-i8opropyl-4-methylbenzene- 
sulfonamide, 472 

5- Bromo-4-i80propyl-2-methylbenzene- 

sulfonamide, 473 

4-Bromo-2-isopropyl-5-methylbenzene- 
sulfonic acid, 220 

4-Bromo-5-isopropyl-2-methylbenzene~ 
sulfonic acid, 372, 400 

6- Bromo-4-isopropyl-2-methylbenzene- 

sulfonic acid, 400 

4-Bromo-5-isopropyl-2-methylbenzene- 
sulfonyl chloride, 473 
6-Bromo-2-isopropyl-4-methylbenzene» 
sulfonyl chloride, 472 
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5-Bromo-4-isopropyl-2-methylbeiizene- 
Bulfonyl chloride, 473 
Bromomethanediaulfonic acid, 161 
Bromomethanedisulfon-N-ethylanilide, 
161 

Bromomethanesulfonic acid, 107 

3-Br()mo-4-methoxybenzeiiesulfonamide, 
476 

5-liromo-2-methoxybcnzenosulfonamide, 

476 

3- Bromc)-4-meth()xybenzcncsu]fonyl 

chloride, 476 

5“Jir()riK>~2-inet)ioxybonzene.sulfonyl 
chloride, 476 

a-Brorno-7-(2-meth<)xyphciiylsulforiyr)- 
acet.one, 750 

a;-l3romo-7-(4-inothoxyphciiylsulfoiiylj- 
acetone, 750 

Bromornethylbenzenedisulfonamides, 

471 

4- Brc)m()-5“methylbonzene-l,3-disulfon- 

anilid(?, 471 

5- BronK)-2-methylbonzene»l,3-disulfonic. 

acid, 220, 409 

Bromomethylbenzeiiediaulfonyl 
chlorides, 471 

Bromornethylbenzenesulfonainides, 468 
Bromomethylbenzenesulfonic acids, re¬ 
duction of, 372 

2- Bromo-5-methylbenzenesulfonic acid, 

218 

3- Bromo-2-methylbenzenesuIfoiiic acid, 

218 

3- Bromo-4-methylbenzenesulfonic acid, 

408 

4- Bromo-2-methylbenzenesulfonic acid, 

218, 408, 426 

4- Bromo-3-methylbenzenesulfonic acid, 

218, 384, 408 

5- Bromo-2-methylbenzenesulfonic acid, 

218, 408 

6- Bromo-3-methylbenzenesulfonic acid, 

426 

6-Bromo-3-methylbenzenesulfonic acid, 
408 

Bromomethylbenzenesulfonyl chlorides, 
367, 461, 468 

6-Bromo-4-methyl-2-(4-methyl-3-nitro- 

benzenesulfonamido)-phenyl 

4-methyl-3-nitrobenzenesulfonate, 

649 

4-Brozno-6-methyl-2-naphthalene- 
sulfonamidophenyl benzene- 
sulfonate, 541 

6-Bromo-4-methyl-2-(2-naphthalene- 

sulfonamido)-phenyl 2-naphthalene- 
sulfonate, 550 


5- Bromo-4-methyl-2-nitrobenzene- 

sulfonaniide, 469 

Bromomethylnitrobenzenesulfonic 
acids, 408 

6- Bromo-4-methyl-2-nitrobenzene- 

sulfonyl chloride, 469 

2-BroTno-3-methylphenyl benzene- 
sulfonate, 540 

2- Brom(>-5-methylphenyl benzene- 

sulfonate, 541 

4- Broino-3-methylphenyl benzene- 

sulfonate, 540 

3- Brorao-4-methylphenyl methyl sulfide, 

664 

3- Brorno-4-methylphenyl methyl sulfone, 

664 

Bromorncthyl phenyl sulfone, 668 
2-B rom o-3-rnethy 1 phen y 1 4-t oluene- 
sulfonate, 544 

Bromomethylphenyl 4-toluenesulfonates, 
544 

Bromorncthyl sulfones, 689 

5- Bromo-2-methylthiopherie- 

3,4-disulfonic anhydride, 318 
Bromorncthyl 4-tolvl sulfone, 670, 681, 
720 

Bromonapht halenesulfonamides, 488 
l-Bromonaphthalene-4-sulfonic acid, 
bromiriation of, 401 
chlorination of, 396 
hydrolysis of, 388 
preparation of, 281 
reaction with phosphorus penta- 
chloride, 513 
reduction of, 372 

l-Bromonaphthalene-5-sulfonic acid, 

281, 401 

1- Bromonaphthalene-7-sulfonic acid, 401 

2- Bromonaphthalene-6-sulfonic acid, 281 

7- Bromonaphthalene-l-sulfonic acid, 281 
Bromonaphthalenesulfonyl chlorides, 

487 

1- Bromo-2-naphthol-6-sulfonic acid, 290 

6- Bromo-2-naphthol-l-«ulfonic acid, 290 
a-Bromo-y-(2-naphthylsulfonyl)- 

acetone, 750 

Bromonitrobenzenesulfonamides, 464 

2- Bromo-3-nitroben2enesulfonic acid, 

407 

2-Bromo-5-nitroben2enesulfonic acid, 
224, 407 

4- Bromo-2-nitroben2enesulfonic acid, 

365 

4-Bromo-3-mtrobenzenesulfonic acid, 
224, 407, 425 

Bromonitrobenzenesulfonyl chlorides, 

464 
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4-Bromo-3-nitrophenyl 4-chlorophenyl 
sulfone, 686 

4-Bromo-3-nitrophenyl 2,4-<linitro- 
phcnyl sulfone, 672 

2- Bromo-5-nitrophenyl 4-toluene- 

sulfonate, 642 

3- Bromo-2-nitrophenyl 4-toluene- 

sulfonate, 642 

3-Bromo-4'-nit ro-4-(4-toluene- 
sulfonamidol-biphenj^, 504 

3- Bromo-5-nitro-4-(4-tolucne- 

sulfonamido)-biphenyl, 594 

2-Bromophenanthrenequinonesulfonic 
acid, 312 

9- Bromophenantlircne-3-sulfonamide, 

495 

10- Bromophenanthrene-3-sulfonamide, 

495 

9-Bromophcnanthrene-3-sulfonanilide, 

495 

lB-Bromophenanthrene-3-sulfonanilide, 

495 

O-Bromophenaiithrenesulfonic acid, 312 
9 (or 10)-Bromophcnanthrene-3-sulfonic 
acid, 401 

9- Bromophenanl hrene-3-sulfonyI 

chloride, 495 

10- Bromophenanthrene-3-sulfonyl 

chloride, 495 

4- Bromophenetole-2-sulfonic acid, 372 
a-Bromo- 7 -(phenetylsulfonyl)-acetone, 

750 

4- (4-Bronnophenoxy )-benzene- 
sulfonamide, 485 

4-(4-Bromoi)henoxy)-benzenesulf()nic 
acid, 264, 403 

4-(4-Bromophenoxy)-benzencsulfonyl 
chloride, 264, 459, 485 
Bromophenyl benzenesulfonates, 540 

2-Bromophenyl 4-bromobenzene- 
sulfonate, 546 

4-Bromophenyl n-butyl sulfide, 662 
4-Broinophenyl Ti-butyl sulfone, 662 
4-Bromophenyl 4-chloro-3-nitrophenyl 
sulfone, 686, 704 

4-Bromophenyl 4-chlorophenyl sulfone, 
675, 682, 686 

4-Bromophenyl dibromomethyl sulfone, 
680 

4-Bromophenyl 2,4-dinitrophenyl 
sulfone, 670 

4-Bromophenyl ethyl sulfide, 662 
4-Bromophenyl ethyl sulfone, 662 
4-Bromophenyl 7i-hexyl sulfide, 662 
4-Bromophenyl n-hexyl sulfone, 662 
4-Bromophenyl /?-hydroxyethyl sulfone, 
693 


4-Bromophenyl isobutyl sulfide, 662 
4-Bromophenyl isobutyl sulfone, 662 
4-Bromophenyl isopropyl sulfide, 662 
4-Bromophenyl isopropyl sulfone, 662 
4-Bromophenylmothanesulfonic acid, 116 
4-Bromophenyl methyl sulfide, 662 

3- Bromophenyl methyl sulfone, 685 

4- Bromophenyl methyl sulfone, 662, 687 
4-Bromophenyl nitrobenzyl sulfones, 669 

2- Bromo-4-pheiiylphcnyl benzene- 

sulfonate, 541 

4-(4-Bromophcn.yl)-phen5 l benzene- 
sulfonate, 541, 554 

4-Brornophenyl /S-phenylethyl sulfide, 

663 

4-Bromophenvl /3-phenylethvl sulfone, 
663 

4-Bromophenyl phenyl sulfone, 675, 682 
4-Bromophenyl jvpropyl sulfide, 662 
4-Bromophenyl ??-propyl sulfone, 662 
4-Bromophenylsulfonylacetamide, 718 
a-Bromo- 7 -(phenylsulfonyl)-acetone, 

722, 750 

4-Bromophenylsulfonylacetone, 721 
4^Bromophcnylsulfonylacetonitrile, 712 
co-Bromo-a>-phcnylsulfonylacetophenone, 
722 

3- (4-Bromophenylsulfonyl)-2-(4-bromo- 

phenylsulfonylmethyl)-quinoline, 

752 

a-(4-Bromophenylsulfonyl)dibcnzyl- 
ae^tonitrile, 714 

a-(4-Bromophenylsulfonyl)-diethyl- 
acetonitrile, 714 
a-(4-Bromophenylsulfonyl)-7- 

(2-methoxyphenylsulfonyl)-acetone, 
750, 752 

3-(4-Bromophenylsulfonyl)-2- (2- 

mcthoxyphenylsulfonylmethyl)- 
quinolinc, 752 

a-(4-Bromophenylsulfonyl)-7-(j3-naph- 
thylsulfonyl)-acetone, 750, 752 
3-(4-Bromophcnylsulfonyl)-2-(2-naph- 
thylsulfonylmethyl)-quinoline, 752 
a-(4-Bromophenylsulfonyl)- 
propionamide, 718 
a-(4-Bromophenylsulfonyl)-propioni- 
trile, 713 

a-(4-Bromophenyl8ulfonyl)-7-(4-tolyl- 
sulfonyl)-acetone, 750, 752 

3- (4-Bromophenylsulf onyl)-2- (4-toly 1- 

sulfonylmethyl)-quinoline, 752 
Bromophenyl 4-toluenesulfonate8, 642 

4- Bromophenyl 4-tolyl sulfone, 675, 682 
7 -Bromopropyl methyl sulfide, 661 
7 -Bromopropyl methyl sulfone, 661 
o-Bromo-n-propyl phenyl sulfone, 680 
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/3-Bromopropyl phenyl sulfone, 729 
a-Bromo-n-propyl 4-tolyl sulfone, 680 
6'Bromosaccharii], 633 

4-Bronio-3-sulfatnyIbcrizoic acid, 482 
Bromosulfoacctic acid, 107, 142, 145, 150 

2- Bromc)-5-sulf()bonz()ic atdd, 228 

3- Bromo-5-siilfobcnz()ic acid, 228 

4- Brom()-3-sulf()bonzoic acid, 228, 438 

5- Brorno-3-sulfobcnzoic acid, 427 
4-Brorno-3-Rnlfohydrocinnamic acid, 228 
a-BromosuIfopropioriic acid, 151 
a-Bromo-«“Sulfopropionic acdd, 145 

2-Broinothiophcnc-3,5-disiilfonyl 

chloride, 318 

2- Broniothiophcne-5-.sulfonyl chloride, 

318 

3“Brornf)-4-(4-toliienesulfonamido)- 
biphcnyl, 593, 594 
4-Brc)m{)toluen<‘-co-sulfonic acid, 116 
Q:-Bromo-4-tolylsulfonylacctamide, 720 
a-Brom()-7-(4-tolylsiilfoiiyl)-acetone, 

722, 750 

o>-Broino-ci>-(4-t olylsulfonyl)-aceto- 
phenone, 722 

BroTnotrirnethylbenzencsulfonamides, 

474 

Bromo-1,2,4-trimc thylbcnzcncsulfonic 
acid, 372 

3- Bromo-2,4,5-trinicthylbenzcnesulfonic 

acid, 219, 400 

3- Bromo-2,4,6-trimethylbenzenesulfonic 

acid, 220, 400 

4- Bromo-2,3,6-lrimethylbeiizenesiilf onic 

acid, 219 

6- Brom(>-2,3,5-trimethylbcnzcnesulfonic 

acid, 219 

Bromotrimethylbenzenesulfonyl 
chlorides, 474 
Brucinesulfonic acid, 355 
Bucherer reaction, 358 
Butadiene sulfone, 729 
Butane-l,l-disulfonic acid, 166 
Butantv2,2-disulfonic acid, 166 
Butane-2-sulfonamide, 102 
Butane-2-sulfonanilide, 102 
Butane-l-sulfonic acid, 97, 99, 101 
d-Butane-2-sulfonic acid, 97, 101 
Butane-l-sulfonyl chloride, 102 

2-Butene-l,4-disulfonic acid, 125, 174 

4-n-Butoxybcnzcncsulfonamidc, 476 
4-n-Butoxybcnzenesulfonyl chloride, 476 
/5-n-Butoxyethyl 4-toluenesulfonate, 518 
4-n-Butoxy-3-methylbenzcne- 
sulfonamide, 476 

4-n-Butoxy-3-methylbenzenesulfonyl 
chloride, 238, 476 

4~8ec-Butylbenzeiiesulfonamide, 467 


4-<er^-Butylbenzenesulfonamide, 467 
4-sec-Butylbcnzenesulfonanilide, 467 
n-Butylbenzenesulfonio acid, 206 
scc-Butylbenzeiiosulfonic acid, 206 
iert-Butylbenzencsulfonic acid, 206 
4-sec-Butylbenzenesulfonyl cliloride, 467 
4-icri-ButylbenzeneRulfonyl chloride, 467 

2- ^er^-Butylbutadiene sulfone, 731 
9-ri-ButylcarbazoIe-3-sulfonic acid, 320 
7i-Butvl 4-cliloro-2-aminophenyl sulfone, 

679 

?i-Butvl 4-chloro-2-nitrophenyl sulfone, 
679 

n-Butyl chlorosulfonate, 34, 68 
n-Butyl 2,5-dichlorobenzenesulfonate, 
516 

4-/cW-Butyl-2,6-dimethylbenzenesulfonyl 
fluoride, 454 

4- ^cr<-But yl-3,5-dirii tro-2-mcthy 1- 

benzenesulfonic acid, 408 
n-Butyl 2,4-dinitrophcnyl sulfide, 663 
7ir-Butyl 2,4-dinitrophenyl sulfone, 663 
fer^-Butylethylbenzencsulfonic acid, 211 
n-Butyl ethyl sulfide, 661 
n-Butyl ethyl sulfone, 661 
n-Butyl hydrogen sulfate, 17, 34 
sec-Butjd hydrogen sulfate, 36 

5- ^tT<-Butyl 2-hydroxybenzencsulfonic 

acid, 402 

n-Butyl inethanesulfonate, 107 
5-Butyl-2-raethylbenzenesulfonamide, 
473 

4-tcr/-Butyl-2-methylbenzene- 
sulfonainide, 473 

4- sec-Butyl-2-methylbenzenc- 

sulfonanilide, 473 

5- scc-Butyl-2-methylbenzene- 

sulfonanilide, 473 

3- Butyl-l-methylbenzenesulfonic acid, 

400 

3- itT<-Butyl-1-methylbenzenesulf onic 

acid, 210 

4- ier/-But yl-2-mct hylbenzenesulf onic 

acid, 408, 409 

5- Butyl-2-niethylbenzenesulfonyl 

chloride, 473 

4- scc-Butyl-2-methyibenzenesulfonyl 

chloride, 473 

5- sec-Butyl-2-methylbenzenesulfonyl 

chloride, 473 

4-ier/-B utyl-2-methylbenzenesulf onyl 
chloride, 473 

n-Butyl 4-methyl-2-nitrophenyl sulfone, 
679 

<eri-Butyl methyl sulfone, 668 
n-Butyl 4-nitrobenzyl sulfide, 662 
n-Butyl 4-mtrobenzyl sulfone, 662 
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n-Butyl 4-nitrophenyl sulfide, 663 
n^Butyl 3-nitrophenyl sulfone, 685 
n^Butyl 4-nitrophenyl sulfone, 663 

4-n-Butylphenol-2-sulfonic acid, 237 
4-/er^-Butylphenol-2-sulfonic acid, 237, 
402 

4-ieri-Butylphenyl benzenesulfonatc, 541 
^er^-Butylphenyl sulfide, 662 
^er/-Butyl phenyl sulfone, 662 
4“<CTi-Butylphenyl 4-toluenesulfonatc, 
544 

n-Butyl sulfate, 68, 69, 73 
Butyl sulfates, 68 
n-Butyl sulfide, 17, 661, 691 
n-Butyl sulfite, 68 
n-Butyl sulfone, 661, GS2, 683, 691 
n-Butylsulfonylacetamide, 719 

l-Butylsulfonylanthraqiiinoiie- 

5-sulfonic acid, 441 
a-(n-Butylsulfonyl)-a-bromo-n- 
butyramide, 720 

cit-(n-Butylsulfonyl)-?i-butyraiiude, 719 
ot-(n-Butylsulfonyl)-caproainido, 719 
n-Butylsulfonyl-N-ethylacetaniidc, 719 
«-(n-Butylsiiifonyl)-N-ethyl-n- 
butyramidc, 719 

a-(n-Butylsulfonyl)-isobutyramide, 719 
a-(rt-Butylsulfonyl)-isovaleramide, 719 
4-(n^Butylsulfonyl)-phenylhydrazine, 

687 

l-Butylsulfonyl-5-(phenylthio)- 
anthraquinone, 441 

Or (n-Butylsulfonyl)-propionamide, 719 
of-(<ert-Butylsulfonyl)-propionic acid, 708 
a-(^er^-Butylthiol)-propionic acid, 708 
n-Butyl 4-toluenesulfonate, 507, 517 
reaction with 2-aminopyridine, 531 
reaction with aniline, 531 
reaction with Grignard reagents, 536 
reaction with magnesium s^ts, 533 
reaction with phenol, 529 
reaction with potassium cyanide, 533 
^ reaction with pyridine, 532 
' reaction with sodium acetate, 534 
reaction with thiophenols, 530 
sec-Butyl 4-toluene8ulfonate, 517, 538 
n-Butyl 4-tolyl sulfide, 664 
n-Butyl 2-tolyl sulfone, 669 
n-Butyl 4-tolyl sulfone, 664 
Butyraldehyde-i8-sulfonic acid, 136 
N^-Butyrylsulfanilamide, 479 
N-Butyrylsulfanilyl chloride, 479 

C 

d-i3-CamphorsulfiniG acid, 736 
<i-Camphor-/3-sulfonamide, 140 


Camphorsulfonic acids, 139 
Camphor-a-sulfonic acid, 141 
Camphor-/3-sulfonic acid, 139 
Camphor-ir-sulfonic acid, 140 
Cannabinyl 3-nitrobenzenesulfonates, 
547 

2- Carbamido-5-methylbenzenesulfonic 

acid, 252 

4- Carbamidotoluene-3-su]foriic acid, 252 

5- CarbamyI benzene-1,3-di sulfonamide, 

482 

5-Carbarnyl-2-chlorobenzeno- 
sulfonamide, 482 

or-Carbamylcthyl 4-toluoncsulfonate, 518 
5-Carbamyl-2-isoi iropylbcnzen c- 
siilfonamide, 483 
5-Carbamyl-2-methoxybenzene- 
sulfonamide, 483 
5-Carl)amyl-2-methylbenzene- 
sulfonamide, 482 

4-Carbamyl-2-methyl-5-nitrobenzene- 
sulfonamide, 482 

l-Carbamyl-3-naphthyl 4-toluenc- 
sulfonate, 5^16, 555 

4- Carbamyl-3-nitrobcnzencsulfonamide, 

482 

5- Carbamyl-2-n-propylbcnzcne- 

sulfonamide, 483 

Carbazole-2,7-disulfonic acid, 320, 436 
Carbazole-3-sulfinic acid, 319, 367 
Carbazolesulfonic acids, 393 
Carbazole-2,3,6,8-tetraBulfonic acid, 

320, 436 

Carbazole-3-thiol, 367 
Carbazoletrisulfonic acid, 320 

3- Carbethoxyamido-4-methoxybenzene- 

sulfonyl chloride, 480 
Carbethoxy-p-cresol-o-sulfonyl chloride, 
see carbethoxy-oxymethylbenzene- 
sulfonyl chloride, 695 
a-Carbethoxyethyl 4-toluenesulfonate, 
518, 531, 534 

/3-Carbethoxyethyl 4-toluenesulfonate, 
518, 533, 537 

6- Carbethoxy-4-methyl-2-nitrophenyl 

4-toluenesulfonate, 545 
l-Carbethoxynaphthalene-4,7-disulfonyl 
chbride, 491 

1- CarbethoxyiiaphthaIene-4,8-disulfonyl 

chloride, 491 

2- Carbethoxy-4-nitrobenzenesulfonyl 

chloride, 482 

3- (Carbethoxyoxy)-ben 2 ene- 

sulfonanilide, 475 

4- (Carbethoxyoxy)-benzen6* 

sulfonanilide, 476 
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3- (Carbethoxyoxy )-bem! enesulf onyl 

chloride, 475 

4- (Carbethoxyoxy )-benzenesuIf onyl 

chloride, 476 

2-Carbethoxyoxy-6-methylbenzene- 
sulfonanilide, 477 

4-Carbethoxyoxy-2-methylbenzene- 
Bulfonanilide, 476 

2-Carbethoxyoxy-6-methylbenzene- 
snlfonyl chloride, 477 
4r-Carbethoxyoxy-2-methylbenzenfv 
sulfonyl chloride, 476 

2- (Carbethoxyoxy )-tiai)ht halene-6, 
8-disiilfonamide, 491 

2-(Carbethoxyoxy)-naphthalene-3- 
sulfonanilide, 489 
(Carbethoxyoxy )-naphthalene- 
disulfonyl chlorides, 491 
(Carbethoxyoxy)-naphthalene- 
sulfonanilides, 489 

(Carbothoxyoxy)-naphthalenesulfonyl 
chlorides, 489 

4-Carbethoxyphcnylsulfonyl 4-tolyl- 
siilfonylmethane, 739 
N'^-Carbethoxysulfanilamide, 480 
N-Carbethoxysulfanilyl chloride, 480 

2- Carbomethoxybenzenesulf onyl 

chloride, 481 

3- Carbomethoxybenzenesulf onyl 

chloride, 482 

Carbomethoxycyclohexylmethyl 

4-toluenesiilfonate, 518 
a-Carbomethoxyethyl 4-toluenc- 
sulfonate, 518 

6-Carbomethoxy-3-methyI-4-nitrophenyl 
4-toluenesulfonate, 545 
2-Carbomethoxy-4-nitrobenzenehulfonyl 
chloride, 482 

4- Carbomethoxy-2-nitrophenyl 

4-toluenesiilfonate, 545 
2~Carbomethoxyphenyl benzene- 
sulfonate, 541 

1.2- Carbonylaminonaphtholdisulfonyl 

chloride, 491 

1,8-Carbonylaminonapht hol-3,6- 
disulfonyl chloride, 491 

2.3- Carbonyldioxyphcny 1 benzeniv- 

sulfonate, 540 

2-Carbophenoxybenzenesulfonyl 
chloride, 481 

2-Carbophenoxy-4-nitrobenzenesulfonyl 
chloride, 482 

2-Carbophenoxyphenyl benzene- 
sulfonate, 541 

2-Carbo-n^propoxy-4-nitrobenzene- 
sulfonyl chloride, 482 


2-(Carbo-2-toloxy)-benzenesulfonyl 
chloride, 481 

2-(Carbo-2-toloxy)-4-nitrobenzene- 
sulfonyl chloride, 482 
2- (Carbo-^toloxy )-4-nitrobenzene- 
sulfonyl chloride, 482 
O-Carboxyanthracenesulfonic acid, 302 
Carboxyanthraquinonesulfonic acids, 394 
6-Carboxybenzene-l,3-disulfonanQide, 482 

5-Carboxybenzene-1,3-disulfonyl 
chloride, 482 

2- Carboxybenzenesulfonamide, 579 
4-Carboxybenzene8ulfonamide, 597 
4-Carboxybenzenesulfonanilide, 482 
4-Carboxybenzenesulfondichloroamide, 

602 

Carboxybenzenesulfonic acid, see 
Sulfobenzoic acid 

Carboxybenzenesulfonic acids, 393 

3- Carboxy benzenesulf onic acid, 388 

4- Carboxy benzenesulf onmethylamide, 

590 

3- Carboxybenzenesulfonyl chloride, 

482, 499 

4- Carboxy benzenesulf onyl chloride, 482 

4- Carboxybenzenesulfonyl fluoride, 455 

2- Carboxy- l-hydroxy benzene-4,0-disul- 

fonyl chloride, 478 

3- Carboxy-4-hydroxybenzene- 

sulfonanilide, 483 

3- Carboxy-4-hydroxy benzenesulf onyl 

chloride, 483 

5- Carboxy-4-hydroxy-3-methylphenyl 

2-nitrophenyl sulfone, 672 
2-Carboxy- l-hydroxyTiaphthalene-4, 
7-disulfonic acid, 391 
2-Carboxy- l-hydroxynaphthalene-4- 
sulfonic acid, 391 

1- Carboxy-2-hydroxynaphthalene- 

6-sulfonyl chloride, 489 

4- Carboxy-3-methoxy benzene- 

sulfonamide, 483 

4- Carboxy-3-methoxybenzenesulfonyl 

chloride, 483 

5- Carboxy-2-mcthoxybenzene- 

sulfonyl chloride, 483 

6- Carboxy-2-methox>T)henyl benzene- 

sulfonate, 541 

4-Carboxy-3-nitrobenzenesulfonamide, 

482 

4- Carboxy-3-nitrobenzenesulfonyl 

chloride, 482 

5- Carboxy-2-nitrophenyl 

4-toluenesulfonate, 545 
Carboxyphenyl benzenesulfonates, 541 

2- Carboxy-4-phenylbenzophenone- 

sulfonic acid, 262 
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2-Carboxyphenyl /3-hydroxyethyl 
sulfone, 693 

4- Carbox>’phenylsulfony Imet hjd- 

(phenylthio)- 7 >-tolylsulfonyl- 
methane, 740 
a-(4-Carboxyphenylsulfonyl)-a-phenyl- 
sulfonylcthane, 740 
’4-Carboxyphenylsulfonyl-4-tolyl- 
sulfonyllxmzyimethane, 740 
/S-Carboxy-a-phenyl 4-toluenesuifonafie, 
538 

2 -Carboxyj 3 henyl 2-toluenesulfonate, 549 

2- Carbc)xyphenyl 4-toluencsulfonate, 545 

5- Carboxyphenyl 2-ioluenesulfonate, 549 

3- Carboxyphenyl 4-toJuenesulfonate, 545 

4- Carboxy{)henyl 4-toluencsulfonate, 545 
a-Carboxypropyl hydrogen sulfate, 39 

2-Carboxy-4'-sulfobenzophenone, 362 

2-Carboxy-4'-thiolbcnzophenone, 367 
Carbyl sulfate, 130 
Carvacrolsulfonic acids, 402 
Catechol-3,5-disulfouanilide, 478 
Catecholdisulfonic acid, 354 
Catechol-3,5-disulfonic acid, 242, 425, 

430 

Catechol-3,5-disulfonyl chloride, 478 
Catechol-4-sulfonic acid, bromination of, 
403 

chlorination of, 397 
from guaiacol, 242 
preparation of, 241 
reaction with alkali, 425 
Catecholsulfonic acids, 390 
4-Cetoxybenzenesulfonic acid, 233 
Cetyl hydrogen sulfate, 2, 13, 14 
Cheiroline, 701 
Chloramine B, 603 

Chloramine T, conversion to p-sulfamyl- 
benzaldehyde, 607 
in processing of textiles, 613 
intravenous toxicity of, 612 
in treatment of wounds, 612 
oxidation of a-amino acids by, 608 
oxidation of ethyl sulfide with, 608 
reaction with arsine derivatives, 609 
reaction with bis-(/3-chloroethyl) 
disulfide, 608 

reaction with hydrogen peroxide, 606 
reaction with phenol and potassium 
iodide, 606 

reaction with phenylmagnesium 
bromide, 609 

reaction with phosphine derivatives, 
609 

reaction with propenylbenzene, 609 
stability of, 604 
synonyms for, 603 


Chloramine TO, 603, 619 

5-Chloroacenaphthene-8-sulfonic acid, 
279 

Chloroacetaldehydesulfonic acid, 136 
2-Chloroacetamido-5-methylbenzene- 
sulfonamide, 480 

2- Chloroacetamido-5-methylbenzene- 

sulfonyl chloride, 480 
4-ChIoroacetamidO" 1-met hyl-2,5-disul- 
fon^d chloride, 481 

3- Chloroacetanilide-4-sulfonic acid, 254 
N^-(ChIoroacetyl)-sulfanilamidc, 479 
N^-(Chloroacetyl)-sulfanilanilide, 479 
N-(Chl()roacetyl)-sulfanilyl chloride, 

479, 498 

2- Chloroaniline-4-sulfonic acid, 254 

3- Chloroaniline-4-8ulfonic acid, 255 

3- Chloroaniline-6-sulfonic acud, 255 

4- ChIoroaniIine-2-sulfonic acid, 254 

4-Chloroaniline-3-sulfonic acid, 254 
Cliloroanthraquinonedisulfonic acids, 

307 

Chloroanthraquinoncsulfonic acids, 

307, 401 

Chloroanthraquinonesulfonyl chlorides, 
494 

2-Chlorobenzaldehyde-5-sulfonic acid, 
224 

4- Chloroben2ene-1,3-disulfonamide, 466 

5- Chlorobenzene-1,3-disulfonamide, 466 

4- Chlorobenzene-1,3-disulfomc acid, 

214, 424 

5- Chlorobenzene-1,3-disulfonic acid, 213, 

424, 425 

2-Chlorobenzene- 1,4-disuKonyl chloride, 
466 

4-Chlorobenzene-1,2-disulfonyl chloride, 
466 

4- Chlorobenzene-1,3-disulfonyl chloride, 

214, 460, 454, 466 

5- Chlorobenzene- i,3-disulfonyl chloride, 

466 

4-Chloroben2enesulfinic acid, 669, 670, 
672, 750 

Chlorobenzenesulfonamides, 463 
4-Chlorobenzenesulfonanilicie, 463 

2- Chlorobenzcnesulfon-N-(2-chloro- 

benzoyl)-amide, 588' 

3- Chlorobenzene6ulfonic acid, 388, 439 

4- Chlorobenzenesulfonic acid, 374, 388 
nitration of, 407, 408 
preparation of, 214 

reaction with alkali, 424 
reaction with benzene and toluene, 677 
reaction with chlorobenzene, 677 
reaction with thionyl chloride, 395 
reduction of, 372 
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2- ChlorobenzenesuIfonyl chloride, 463 

3- Chlorobenzenesulfonyl chloride, 463 

4- Chlorobenzenesulfonyl chloride, 

hydrolysis of, 497 
preparation of, 214, 462, 463 
reaction with benzene, 674, 675 
reaction wit h chlorobenzene, 675 
reaction with oxygen, 500 
reaction with thionyl chloride, 501 
sulfanilamide from, 575 
4-Chlorobenzenesulfonyl fluoride, 454 

2- Chlorobcnzene-l,3,5-trisulfonyl 

chloride, 4G6 

3- Chlorobcnzisothiazolc 1-dioxide, 619 
a-Chlorob(‘nzyl phenyl sulfono, 668 

4- ChIorohenzylthiuronium chloride, 384 
a-Chlorobenzyl 4-toljd sulfone, 670 

5- Cl'ilorobiphenyl-2-sulfonyl chloride, 485 
a-Chloro-^,/?-bis-(elhylsulfonyl)- 

propane, 736 

af-Chlorocamphor-/3-sulfonic acid, 141 
a-Chlorocamphor-TT-sulfonic acid, 141 
u>-Chloro-a>-(4-chlorophenylsulfonyl)- 
acetophenono, 722 

3- Chloro-5-chlorosulfonylbenzoyl 

chloride, 482 

4- Chloro-3-clilorosulfonylbenzo3d 

(ihloride, 482 

3- Chloro-5-chlorosulfonyl-2-hydroxy- 

benzoic acid, 239 

5- Chloro-3-chlorosulfonyl-2-hydroxy- 

benzoic acid, 239 

cr-Chloro-4-cyanobenzyl phenyl sulfone, 
608 

Chloro-p-cymencsulfonic acid, 374 

4- Chloro-2,6-dialdehydophcnyl 

4-toluenesulfonate, 545 

5- Chloro-2,4-diaminobenzenesulfomc 

acid, 256 

4-Chloro-3,5-dibromobenzenesulfonyl 
chloride, 463 

4-Chloro-2,6-dibromophenyl 4-toluene¬ 
sulfonate, 542 

3- Chloro-4-(2,4-dichlorophenylamino)- 

phenyl 4-toluencsulfonate, 543 

4- Chloro-1,2-dihydro- l-(4-tolucnesul- 

fonyl)-quinoline, 597 
4-Chloro-2,6-di-(hydroxymethyl)- 
phenyl 4-toluenesulfonate, 545 
4-Chloro- l,3-dimethylbcnzene-2, 

6-disulfonic acid, 220 
Chlorodimethylbenzenesulfonamides, 

471, 472 

Chlorodimethylbenzenesulfonic acids, 
217, 219, 426 

Chlorodimcthylbenzenesulfonyl 
chlorides, 471, 472 


2- Chloro-3,5-dinitrobenzenesulfonic 

acid, 407, 425 

4-Chloro-3,5-dinitrobenzenesulfonic 
acid, 407, 425 

4-Chloro-3,5-clinitrobenzenesulfonyl 
chloride, 464 

3- Chloro-4,6-dinitro-2-iodophenyl 

4-toluenesulfonate, 543 

4- Chloro-2,6-dinitro-3-methylphenyl 

4-toIuenesulfonate, 544 

l-Chlorodinitronaphthalencv2-sulfonyl 
chloride, 489 

5- Chloro-1,4-dini tronaphthalene- 

8-sulfonyl chloride, 489 

4- Chloro-2,6-dinitrophenyl 4-tolueno- 

su If on ate, 543 

Chloroethanesulfonic acid, 132 

1- Chloroethane-l-sulfonic acid, 112 

2- Chloroethane-l-sulfonic acid, 112 
Chloroethanesulfonyl chloride, 132 

1- Chloroethane-l-sulfonyl chloride, 112, 

166 

3- Chloro-4-ethoxybenzenesulf on amide, 

476 

5- Chloro-2-ethoxybenzenesulfonamide, 

476 

3- Chloro-4-ethoxybenzenesulfonyl 

chloride, 240, 476 
5-Chloro-2-ethoxybenzenesulfonyl 
chloride, 240, 476 

/3-(^-Chlorocthoxy)-ethyl 4-toluene¬ 
sulfonate, 518 

0-Chloroethyl benzenesulfonate, 516, 
525, 527 

i5-Chloroethyl chlorosulfonate, 33, 37 
/3-Chlorocthyl a-chlorovinyl sulfone, 726 
/3-Chlorocthyl ethyl sulfide, 661 
/3-Chloroethyl ethyl sulfone, 661 
/3-Chloroothyl hydrogen sulfate, 37 

4- Chloro-2-ethyl-5-methylbenzene- 

sulfonic acid, 219 

jS-Chloroethyl 4-nitrophenyl sulfide, 663 
/?-ChIoroethyl 4-nitrophenyl sulfone, 663 
/S-Chloroethyl phenyl sulfide, 662 
a-Chloroethyl phenyl sulfone, 668, 680, 
689 

j8-Chloroethyl phenyl sulfone, 662, 690 
/3-Chloroethyl sulfate, 6, 37, 66, 73 

2- Chloro-5-ethylsulfonylbenzenesulfonyl 

chloride, 686 

2-Chloro-5-ethyLsulfonylphenyl methyl 
sulfide, 746 

2-Chloro-l -ethylsulf onyl-3-phenyl- 
sulfonylpropane, 749 
^-Chloroethyl 4-toluenesulfonate, 517 
in Friedel-Crafts reaction, 537 
reaction with aniline, 531 
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/9-ChloroethyI 4-toluenesiilfonate, reac- I 4-ChlorO“2-isopropyl-5-methylbenzene- 


lion with ethyl sodioacetoacetate, 
537 

reaction with ethyl sodiomalonate, 537 
reaction with methylaniline, 531 
reaction with phenols, 530 
reaction with potassium phthalimide, 
534 

/9-Chloroethyl 4-toIyl sulfide, 664 
«-Chloroethyl 4-tolyl sulfone, 670, 680 
/3-Chloroethyl 4-toIyl sulfone, 664 
/9-Chloroethyl 2,4,6-trimethylphenyl 
sulfide, 664 

/3-Chloroethyl 2,4,6-trimethylphenyl 
sulfone, 664 

/3-Chloroethyl vinyl sulfone, 725, 726 

4-Chloro-5-fluoro-2,3,6-trimethyl- 
benzenesulfonamidc, 474 

4- Chloro-5-fluoro-2,3,6-trimethyl- 

benzenesulfonyl chloride, 474 
a^Chloroglucose tetrahydrogen sulfate, 44 
Chlorohydroquinonesulfonic acids, 244, 
354 

5- Chloro-4-hydroxybenzene-l ,3- 

disulfonic acid, 425 

3-Chloro-4-hydroxybenzenesulfonic acid, 
411, 425 

5- Chloro-2-hydroxyl>enzenesulfonic acid, 

411, 426 

3-Chloro-4-hydroxybenzene8ulfonyl 
fluoride, 454 

3-Chloro-4-hydroxy-5-methylbenzene- 
sulfonic acid, 425 

6- Chloro-2- (hydroxymethyl )-benzene- 

sulfonyl chloride, 633 
3-Chloro-4-hydroxy-^nitrobenzene- 
sulfonic acid, 411 

10-Chloro-9-hydroxyphenan threne- 
disulfonic acid, 312 
3-Chloro-2-hydroxypropane-l-sulfonic 
acid, 134, 135 

5-Chloro-8-hydroxyquinoline-7-sulfonic 
acid, 321 

3- Chloro-4-'hydroxy-5-sulfobenzoic acid, 

428 

5-Chloro-2-iodobenzenesulfonanilide, 463 

5- Chloro-2-iodobenzene8ulfonyl chloride, 

463 

6- Chloro-3-iodobenzenesulfonyl chloride, 

463 

Chloroiodomethanesulfonic acid, 109 

4- Chloro-2-i8opropyl-5“methylbenzene- 

sulfonamide, 473 

4-Chloro-6-isopropyl-2-methylbenzene- 
sulfonamide, 473 

4-Chloro-2-isopropyl-5-methylbenzene- 
sulfonanilide, 473 


sulfonic acid, 220 

4-Chloro-5-i8opropyl-2-methylbenzene- 
sulfonic acid, 220, 408 
4-Chloro-2-isopropyl-5-methylbenzene- 
sulfonyl chloride, 473 
4-Chloro-5-isopropyl-2-methylbenzene- 
Bulfonyl chloride, 473 

4- Chloro-5-i8opropyl-2-methyl-?- 

nitrobenzenesulfonic acid, 408 
Chloromethanedisulfonic acid, 101, 145 
Chloromethanesulfonbenzoylamide, 106 
Chloromethanesulfon-N-ethylanilide, 

161 

Chloromethanesulfonic acid, 106, 118, 
129 

Chloromethanesulfonyl chloride, 106 
3-Chloro-4-methoxybenzenesulfonamide, 
476 

5- Chloro-2-methoxybenzenesulfonamidc, 

476 

3-Chloro-4-metboxybenzenesulfonic 
acid, 240 

3-Chloro-4-methoxybcnzenesulfonyl 
chloride, 476 

5- Chloro-2-methoxy benzenesulf ony 1 

chloride, 240, 476 

3-Chloro-4“methylaniline-6-8ulfonic acid, 
254 

Chloromethylbenzenedisulfonanilides, 
470, 471 

Chloromethylbenzenedisulfonic acids, 
220 

Chloromethylbenzenedisulf onyl 
chlorides, 470, 471 

Chloromethylbenzenesulfonamides, 467, 
468 

Chloromethylbenzenesulfonanilides, 467, 
468 

2- Chloro-5-methylbenzenesulfonic acid, 

218, 220, 426 

3- Chloro-4-methylbenzene8ulfonic acid, 

220, 394, 408 

4- Chloro-2-methylbenzenesulfonic acid, 

218, 408 

4-Chloro-3-methylbenz€nesulfonic acid, 
217, 218, 220, 408, 678 

6- Chloro-2-methyIbenzenesulfonic acid, 

217, 218, 220 

6-Chloro-3-methylbenzenesulfonic acid, 
426 

Chloromethylbenzenesulfonic acids, 
from amino compounds, 374 
reduction of, 372 
3-Chloro-4-methylbenzene- 
sulfonpiperidide, 553 
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2- (Chloromethy 1 )-ben 2 enesulf ony 1 
chloride, 456, 467 

2- Chloro-4-methylbenzenesulfonyl 

chloride, 468 

3- Chloro-2-methylbenzenesulfonyl 

chloride, 467, 512, 633 

3- Chloro-4-methylbenzene8ulfonyl 

chloride, 468, 512 

4- (Chloromethyl)-ben2enesulfonyl 

chloride, 467, 512 

4-Chloro-2-methylbenzenesulfonyl 
chloride, 467 

4- Chloro-3-methylbenzenesulfonyl 

chloride, 467, 512 

5- Chloro-2-methy Ibenzenesulf onyl 

chloride, 467 

6- Chloro-3-methylbcnzenesulfonyl 

chloride, 467 

3“Chloro“2-raethylbenzenesulfoiiyl 
fluoride, 454 

4- Chloro-2-methylbenzene-l ,3-5- 

trisulfoiiyl chloride, 471 
Chloromethyl chlorosulfonate, 23, 62 
Chloromethyl ethyl sulfide, 661 
Chloromethyl ethyl sulfone, 661 
Chloromethyl methyl sulfate, 61, 73 

2- Chloro-4-methyl-^nitrobenzenesulfinic 

acid, 503, 670 

Chloromethylnitrobenzenesulfonamides, 

469 

Chloromethylnitrobenzenesulfonic acids, 
408 

Chloromethylnitrobenzenesulfonyl 
chlorides, 469, 503, 512 

5- Chloro-4-methyl-2-nitrobenzene- 

sulfonyl fluoride, 454 
4-Chloro-2-methyl-6-nitrophenyl 
trifluoromethyl sulfone, 664 
4-Chloro-3-methylphenol-6-sulfonic acid, 
240; see also Chlorohydroxymethyl- 
benzenesulfonic acids 

3- Chloro-8-methylpheiioxathiin 

10-dioxide, 699 

2-Chloro-3-methylphenyl benzene- 
sulfonate, 540 

4- Chloro-3-methylphenyl benzene- 

sulfonate, 540 

6- Chloro-3-methylphenyl benzene- 

sulfonate, 540 

Chloromethyl phenyl sulfone, prepara¬ 
tion of, 668, 680, 711 
reaction with ethylmagnesium iodide, 
458 

reaction with metal salts, 689 
reduction of, 689 

Chloromethylphenyl4-toluenesulfonates, 

544 


Chloromethyl sulfate, 62, 73 
4-ChIoro-3-methylsulfonylphenyl ethyl 
sulfone, 746 

Chloromethyl 4-tolyl sulfone, 670, 680 , 
2-Chloronaphthalene-6,8-disulfonamide, 
491 

1 -Chloronaphthalene-3,5-disulfonic acid, 
278 

l-Chloronaphtlialene-4,6-disulfonic acid, 

278 

1- Chloronaphthalene-4,7-disulfonic acid, 

278, 426 

2- Chloronaphthalene-4,6-di8ulfonic acid, 

279 

2-Chloronaphthalene-4,7-disulfonic acid, 
279 

2-Chloronaphthalene-6,8-disulfonic acid, 
278 

Chloronaphthalenedisulfonic acids, 374 
Chloronaphthalenedisulfonyl chlorides, 
490, 491 

Chloronaphthalenesulfonamides, 487 
1 -Chloronaphthalene-4-sulf onanilide, 487 
l-Chloronaphthalene-5-sulfonanilide, 487 
1 -Chloronaphthalene-4-Bulfonic acid, 

277, 278, 401, 426 

l-Chloronaphthalene-5-sulfonic acid, 

278, 395, 426 

l-Chloronaphthalene-6-8ulfonic acid, 

278, 395 

1- Chloronaphthalene-7-sulfonic acid, 

278, 395 

2- Chloronaphthalene-6-8ulfonic acid, 278 
2-Chloronaphthalene-7-sulfonic acid, 279 
2-Chloronaphthalene-8-sulfonic acid, 278 
Chloronaphthalenesulfonic acids, 374 

1 -ChIoronaphthalene-4-sulf onyl 
bromide, 513 

Chloronaphthalenesulfonyl chlorides, 

277, 410, 487 

l-Chloronaphthalene-2,4,7-trisulfonic 
acid, 278 

4-Chloronaphthalene-l,3,6-trisulfonic 
acid, 426 

l-Chloronaphthalene-2,4,7-trisulfonyl 
chloride, 491 

6-Chloronaphthalene-l,2,5-trisulfonyl 
fluoride, 455 

l-Chloro-2-naphthol-6-sulfonic acid, 290 
l-Chloro-2-naphthyl methyl sulfone, 670 
4-Chloro-3-nitroaniline-6-sulfonic acid, 
254 

4-Chloro-5-nitroben2ene-l ,3-disulfonyl 
chloride, 466 

4-Chloro-2-nitrobenzenesulfinic acid, 669 
Chloronitrobenzenesulfonamides, 464 
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2-Chloro-5-nitrobenzenesulfonic acid, 
224, 407 

2-Chloro6-nitrobenzenesulfonic acid, 
224 

4-Chloro2-nitrobenzenesulfonic acid, 
407 

4- Chloro3-nitrobenzenesulfonic acid, 

224, 407 

5- Chloro-2-nitrobenzenesuIfonic acid, 

363, 365 

Chlororiitrobenzencsulfonyl chlorides, 
464, 603, 675 

2-Chl()ro-5-nitr(>4-methylphenyl methyl 
sulfone, 670 

2-Chloro-4“nitro-5-methylphen>i 
trifluoromethyl sulfone, 664 

2- Chloro-4-nitro-5-methylphenyl 

trifluoromethyl sulfoxide, 664 
4-Chloro-6-nitro-2-methylphenyl 
trifluoromethyl sulfoxide, 664 
Chloronitronaphthalenesulfonamides, 
488, 489 

1 -ChIora-4-ni t ronapht halene-6-sulf on- 
anilide, 488 

1- Chloro-8-nitronaphthalene-4-sulfonic 

acid, 281 

Chloronitronaphthalenesulfonyl 
chlorides, 410, 488, 489 

3- Chloro-2-nitrophenol-4-sulfonic acid, 

240 

3- Chloro-6-ni trophenol-4H5ulfonic acid, 

240 

2- (5-Chloro-2-nitrophenoxy)-5-methy 1- 

benzenesulfinic acid, 699 
2-(4-Chloro-2-nitrophenylamino)- 
benzcnesulfonic acid, 706 

4- Chloro-2-nitrophenyl 4-chloro- 

3-nitrophenyl sulfide, 664 

4-Chloro-2-nitrophenyl 4-chloro- 

3-nitrophenyl sulfone, 664 

4-Chloro-3-nitrophenyl 4-chlorophenyl 
sulfone, 676, 686 

4-Chloro-2-nitrophenyl cyclohexyl 
sulfone, 672 

4-Chloro-2-nitrophenyl 2,5-dichloro- 
phenyl sulfide, 664 
4-Chloro-2-nitrophenyl 2,5-dichloro- 
phenyl sulfone, 664 

4-Chloro-3-nitrophenyl2,4-dinitrophenyl 
sulfone, 672 

4-Chloro-2-nitrophenyl ethyl sulfone, 

679 

4-Chloro-2-nitrophenyl 4-methylbenzyl 
sulfone, 679 

4-Chloro-2-nitrophenyl methyl sulfone, 
679 


INDEX 

I 5-Chloro-2-nitrophenyl methyl sulrone, 
679 

I 2-Chloro-4-nitrophenyl 2-naphthyl 
sulfone, 671 

4-Chloro-2-nitrophenyl phenyl sulfide, 
664 

6-Chloro-2-nitrophenyl phenyl sulfide, 
664 

3- Chloro-4-nitrophenyl phenyl sulfone, 
686 

4- Chloro-2-nitrophenyl phenyl sulfone, 
664 

4- Chloro-3-nitrophenyl phenyl sulfone, 
746 

5- Chloro-2-nitrophenyl phenyl sulfone, 
664 

4-Chloro-2-nitrophenyl n-propyl sulfone, 
679 

4- Chloro-2-nitrophenylsulfonyIacetic 
acid, 679 

5- Chloro-2-nitrophenyl8ulfonylacetic 
acid, 679 

a-(4-Chloro-2-nitrophenylsulfonyl)- 
n-butyric acid, 679 
Qf-(4-Chloro-2-nitrophenylsulfonyl)- 
phenylacctic acid, 679 
a- (4-Chloro-2-nit ropheny 1 sulf ony 1) - 
propionic acid, 679 
a-(4-Chloro-2-nitrophenylsulfonyl)- 
4-tolyIacetic acid, 679 
a-(4-Chloro-2-nitrophenylsulfonyl)- 
n-valeric acid, 679 
4-Chloro-2-nitrophenyl 4-toluene- 
sulfonate, 542 

Chloronitrophenyl 4-tolyl sulfides, 665 
Chloronitrophenyl 4-tolyl sulfones, 665, 
671, 672 

2-Chloro-4-nitrophenyl trifluoromethyl 
sulfide, 663 

2-Chloro-4-nitrophenyl trifluoromethyl 
sulfone, 663 

2- Chloro-4-nitrophenyl trifluoromethyl 
sulfoxide, 663 

Chloropentane-1-sulfonic acid, 101 
9-Chlorophenanthrene-3-eulfonamide, 

495 

9-Chlorophenanthrene-3-8ulfonanilide, 
495 

9-Chlorophenanthrene-3-sulfonic acid, 
312 

9- Chlorophenanthrene-3-sulfonyl 
chloride, 495 

10- Chlorophenanthrene-3-«ulf onyl 
chloride, 495 

3- Chlorophenol-4,6-disulfonic acid, 240 

4- Chlorophenol-2,6-d]sulfonic acid, 240; 
362 
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Chlorophenolsulfonic acids, 240, 397 
/3-(4-Chlorophenoxy)-ethyl benzene- 
sulfonate, 518 

/3- (3-Chl oroy)henoxy )-ethy 1 4-toluene- 
siilfonate, 518 

/3-(4-Chlorophenoxy)-ethyl 4-toluene- 
sulfonate, 537 

4-(4-Chlorophenylamino)-phcnyl 
4-toluenesulfonate, 543 
Chlorophenylaminosulfonic acid, 303 

2-Chloro-5-phenylcarbamylbenzenc- 
sulfonanilide, 482 

2- Chlorophenyl 4-chloro-2-nitro- 

benzoiiesulfonate, 548 
4-Chlorophenyl 4-chloro-2-nitro- 
benzenesulfonate, 548 
4-Chlorophenyl 4-cyanobenzyl suKone, 
669 

4-Chlorophenyl dibromomethyl sulfone, 
680 

4-Chlor()phenyl 2,4-dinitrophenyl 
sulfone, 670, 672 

4-Chlorophenyl ethyl sulfone, 669, 686 
4-Chl(>rophenyl /3-hydroxyethyl sulfone, 
693 

4-Chlorophenyl isopropyl sulfone, 669 
Chlorophenyl methyl sulfones, 669, 686 
4-Chlorophenyl 2-naphthyl sulfone, 677 
4-Chlorophenyl 2-nitrobenzyl sulfone, 
669 

4-Chlorophenyl 3-nitrobenzyl sulfone, 
669 

4-Chlorophenyl 4-nitrobenzyl sulfone, 
669 

4-Chlorophenyl 2-nitrophenyl sulfone, 
672 

4-Chlorophenyl phenyl sulfone, 675, 677 

4-Chlorophenylsulfonylacetamide, 718 
4-Chlorophenylsulfonylacetic acid, 709, 
710 

4-Chlorophenylsulfonylacetone, 721 
4-Chlorophenylsulfonylacetonitrile, 712 
a)-Chloro-w- (pheny Isulf ony 1 )-accto- 
phenone, 722 

4-ChIorophenylsulfonylacetophenone, 

721 

3- (4-Chlorophenyl8ulf onyl )-carbostyTil, 

715 

3-(4-Chlorophenylsulfonyl)-2-(4-chloro- 

phenylsulfonyl)-methylquinoline, 

752 

3-(4-Chlorophenylsulfonyl)-coumarin, 

710 

a-(4-Chlorophenylsulfonyl)-dibenzyl- 
acetonitrile, 714 
a>-(4-Chlorophenylsulfonyl)-<u,«- 
dibromoacetophenone, 722 


a)-(4-Chlorophenylsulfonyl)-«,w- 
dichloroacetophenone, 722 
a-(4-Chlorophenyl8ulfonyl)-diethyl- 

acetonitrile, 714 
a- (4-Chlorophenylsulf onyl)- 

diisopropylacetonitrile, 714 
a- (4-Chlorophenylsulf onyl)- 

di-n-propylacetonitrile, 714 
3-(4-ChIorophenylsulfonyl)-7-hydroxy- 
coumarin, 710 

3-(4-Chlorophcnylsulfonyl)-2-hydroxy- 

quinoline, 715 

a-(4-Chlorophenylsulfonyl)- 

7 - (2-n aph thy Isulf ony 1 )-acetone, 

750, 752 

3-(4-Chlorophenylsulf onyD- 

2-(2-naphthylsulf onylmethyl )- 
quinoline, 752 

a-(4-Chlorophenylsulfonyl)-7-(phenyl- 

sulfonyl)-acetone, 750, 752 
3-(4-Chlorophenylsulfonyl)-2-(phenyl- 
sulfonylmethyl )-quinoline, 752 
a-(4-Chlorophenylsulfonyl)-propion- 
amide, 718 

a-(4-Chlorophenyl)-sulfonylpropio- 

nitrile, 713 

2- Chloro-3-phenylsulfonylquinoline, 753 
a- (4-Chlorophenylsulf onyl )- 7 - (4- 

tolyLsulfonyl)-acetone, 750, 752 

3- (4-Chlorophenylsulfonyl)-2-(4- 

tolylsulfonylmethyl)-quinoline, 752 
a-(4-Chlorophenylsulfonyl)-7,7»7- 
tribromoacetone, 722 
«-(4-Chlorophenylsulfonyl)-7,7,7- 
trichloroacetone, 722 

4- Chlorophenyl 1,2,3,4-tetrahydro-6- 

naphthyl sulfone, 677 
2-Chlorophenyl 4-toluenesulfonate, 542 

4-Chlorophenyl 4-tolyl sulfone, 675, 677 
2-Chlorophenyl trifluoromethyl sulfide; 
662 

4-Chloroi)henyl trifluoromethyl sulfide, 
662 

2-ChIorophenyl trifluoromethyl sulfone, 
662 

4-Chlorophenyl trifluoromethyl sulfone, 
662 

4-Chlorophenyl 2,4,6-trinitrophenyl 
sulfone, 670 

Chloropropane-l-sulfonic acid, 102 
7 -Chloropropyl chlorosulfonate, 37 
7 -Chloropropyl ethyl sulfide, 661 
7 -Chloropropyl ethyl sulfone, 661 
/3-Chloropropyl methyl sulfide, 758 
7 -Chloropropyl phenyl sulfide, 662 
/3-Chloropropyl phenyl sulfone, 729 
7 -Chloropropyl phenyl sulfone, 662 
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7 -Chloropropyl sulfate, 37, 67, 73 
7 -Chloropropyl sulfite, 37 
7 -Chloropropyl 4-toluenesulfonate, 517, 
634, 535 

G-Chloropyridine-3-sulfonamide, 496 
6-Chloropyridine-3-sulfonariilide, 496 
6-Chloropyridine-3--sulfonyl chloride, 496 
Chlorosaccharins, 633, 634 
Chlorosulfoacetaldehyde, 136 
Chlorosulfoacetic acid, 142, 145, 148,149 

3- Chloro-5-sulfobenzoic acid, 228 

4- Chloro-3-sulfobenzoic acid, 228, 427, 

438 

3-Chloro-5-sulfofuroic acid, 315 

5- Chloro-3-sulfofuroic acid, 315 

3- Chlorosulfonylbenzoic acid, 499 

4- Chlorosulfonylbenzoic acid, 482 

2- ChIorosulfonylbenzoyl chloride, 

453, 481, 625 

3- Chloro8ulfonylbenzoyl chloride, 482 

4- Chlorosulfonylbenzoyl chloride, 455 

4-Chlorosulfonylbiphenyl-4'-sulfonic 

acid, 258 

4-Chlorosulfonylcinnamic acid, 229,483 

4- Chlorosulfonylcinnamoyl chloride, 483 

5- Chlorosulfonyl-4-hydroxy-l,3-benzene- 

dicarboxylic acid, 241 

5-Chlorosulfonyl-2-hydroxybenzoic acid, 
483 

5- ChlorosuIfonyl-4-hydroxyisophthalic 

acid, 241 

6- ChlorosulfonyI-2-hydroxy-l-naphthoic 

acid, 489 

3-Chlorosulfonyl-4-i8opropylbenzoyl 
chloride, 483 

3- Chlorosulfonyl-4-methoxybenzoic acid, 

483 

4- Chlorosulfonyl-2-methoxybenzoic acid, 

483 

3-ChlorosuIfonyl-4-methoxy benzoyl 
chloride, 483 

2- Chlorosulfonyl-4-methylbenzoyl 

chloride, 482 

3- ChIoro8ulfonyl-4-methylbenzoyI 

chloride, 482 

2- Chlorosulfonyl-6-methyl-4-nitro- 

benzoyl chloride, 482 

4- ChlorosulfonyI-6-methyl-2-nitro- 

benzoyl chloride, 482 
Chlorosulfonylmethylsalicyclic acids, 239 

5- Chlorosulf onylnaph thalene-1 -sulfonyl 

fluoride, 490 

3- Chlorosulfonyl-2-naphthoyl chloride, 

490 

4- Chloro8ulfonyl-2-mtrobenzoic acid, 482 

2-Chloro8ulfonyl-6-nitrobenzoyl 

chloride, 482 


4-Chlorosulfony 1-2-ni trobenzoy 1 
chloride, 482 

4-ChlorosulfonyIphenylacetic acid, 228, 
483 

4-Chlorosulfonyl-l,2-phthalic acid, 483 
4-Chlorosulfonyl-l ,2-phthalyl chloride, 
483 

3- ChloroBulfonyl-4-n-propylbenzoyl 

chloride, 483 

Chlorosulfonylsalicyclic acid, 239 
a-Chlorosulfopropionic acid, 145 
a-Chloro-a-sulfopropionic acid, 161 

6-Chlorotetralin-7-sulfonainide, 484 
Chlorotetralinsulfonic acids, 222 

6-Chlorotetralin-7-sulfonyl chloride, 484 

4- Chloro-2,3,5,6-tetramethylbenzene- 

sulfonamide, 475 

4-Chloro-2,3,5,6-tetramethylbenzene- 
sulfonic acid, 220, 222 
4-Chloro-2,3,5,6-tetramethylbenzene- 
sulfonyl chloride, 475 
2-Chlorothiophene-6-8ulfonyl chloride, 
318 

Chlorotoluenedisulfonic acids, 220; see 
also Chloromethylbenzenedisulfonic 
acids 

2-Chlorotoluene-<.HSulfonamide, 116 
4-Chlorotoluene-<»-sulf onaraide, 115 
Chlorotoluenesulfonic acids, see Chloro- 
methylbenzenesulfonic acids 
2-Chlorotoluene-cu-8ulfonyl chloride, 116 
c.>-Chloro-(i^- (4-toly Isulf ony 1 )-aceto- 
phenone, 722 

Chlorotolyl tolyl sulfone, 676 
Chloro-tri8-(phenylsulfonyl)-methane, 
755 

Chloroxylenesulfonic acids, see Chloro- 
dimethylbenzenesulfonic acids 
Cholestanyl 4-toluenesulfonate, 519 
Cholestenonesulfonic acid, 138 
Cholesteryl hydrogen sulfate, 40 
Cholesteryl 4-toluene8ulfonate, 619, 629, 
533 

Chromansulfonic acid, 317 
Chrysenequinonedisulfonic acid, 315 
Cinchoninyl 4-toluenesulfonate, 519, 538 
Cinnamylidene-4-bromophenyl- 
Bulfonylacetonitrile, 715 
Cinnamylidene-/3-naphthyl- 
sulfonylacetonitrile, 715 
Cinnamylidenephenylsulfonyl- 
acetonitrile, 715 

Codeine-N-oxidesulfonic acid, 324 
Coumarinsulfonic acid, 316 
Cresolsulfonic acids, 233-236; see also 
Methylphenolsulfonic acids 
bromination of, 402 
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Cresolsulfonic acidB, chlorination of, 396 
from amino compounds, 375 
hydrolysis of, 391 
iodination of, 406 
nitration of, 411 

Crocein acid, see 2-naphthol-8-sulfonic 
acid, 386 

Cyanoacetanilidedisulfonic acid, 155 
2-Cyanobenzenesulfonamide, 482, 618 
2-Cyanobenzenesulfonanilide, 482 
2-Cyanobenzenesulfonyl chloride, 482, 
626, 632 

4-Cyanobenzene0ulfonyl chloride, 482 
2-Cyanobenzene8ulfonyl fluoride, 454 
4-Cyanobenzyl 1-naphthyl sulfone, 670 
4-Cyanobenzyl phenyl sulfone, 668 
4-Cyanobenzyl 4-tolyl sulfone, 670 
^-Cyanoethyl 4-toluene8ulfonate, 608, 
518 

in Friedel-Crafts reaction, 537 
reaction with ethyl sodiomalonate, 537 
reaction with potassium carbonate, 
533 

reaction with resorcinol, 530 
4-Cyano-2-methoxy-6-nitrophenyl 
4-toluenesulfonate, 545 
4-(Cyanomethyl)-benzenesulfonic acid, 
409 

2-Cyano-5-methylbenzene8ulfonyl 
chloride, 482 

2-Cyano-4-methyl-6-nitrophcnyl 
4-toluene8ulfonate, 545 
Cyanomethyl phenyl sulfone, 679 

1- Cyanonaphthalene-8-6ulfonamide, 489 

2- Cyanonaphthalene-l-sulfonamide, 489 

1- Cyanonaphthalene-8-sulfonic acid, 432 
Cyanonaphthalenesulfonyl chlorides, 489 

636 

2- Cyano-4-nitrobenzenesulfonamide, 482 
2-Cyano-4-nitrobenzene8ulfonanilide, 

482 

2-Cyano-4-nitrobenzenesulfonyl 
chloride, 482 

4-Cyano-2-nitrophenyl 4-toluene- 
sulfonate, 545 
Cyclic disulfones, 744 
Cyclohexanesulfinic acid, 672 
Cyclohexanesulfonic acid, 99 
Cyclohexene di-4-toluenesulfonate, 519 
Cyclohexene polysulfone, 759 
Cyclohexenesulfinic acid, 769 
Cyclohexenylsulfone, 759 
4-Cyclohexenyl 4-tolyl sulfone, 728 
4-Cyclohexylbenzenesulfonic acid, 206 
2-Cyclohexylcyclohexyl 4-toluene- 
sulfonate, 519 


4-Cyclohexyl-2,6-di (hydroxymethyl)- 
phenyl 4-toluenesulfonate, 545 
Cyclohexyl hydrogen sulfate, 40 
4-Cyclohexyl-2-methylbenzenesulfonic 
acid, 211 

Cyclohexyl 2-nitro-4-chlorophenyl 
sulfone, 672 

Cyclohexyl 2-nitrophenyl sulfone, 679 
Cyclopentanesulfonic acid, 99 
w-Cymenesulfonic acid, 372 
p-Cyinenesulfonic acid, 210, 372, 423, 
439 

Cymenesulfonic acids, see Isopropyl- 
methylbenzenesulfonic acids 
Cysteic acid, 151 

D 

Decacyclenetrisulfonic acid, 314 
Decalyl 4-toluenesulfonate, 519, 529 
Decane-l-sulfonic acid, 99 
n-Decyl 4-bromobenzene8ulfoDate, 516 
n-Decyl sulfate, 70, 73 
Desoxybenzoinsulfonic acid, 263 
Desoxycorticosterone 4-toluene- 
sulfonate, 515 

Desyl benzenesulfonate, 516 

2.3- Diacetoxycyclohexyl 4-toluene- 
Bulfonate, 519 

3.5- Diacetoxy-4-(3,4,5-triacetoxy- 
benzene8ulfonoxy)-benzene8ulfonic 
acid, 548 

2.6- Dialdehydo-4-methoxyphenyl 
4-toluene8ulfonate, 545 

2.6- Dialdehydo-4-methylphenyl 
4-toluenesulfonate, 545 

Dialkylsulfamyl chlorides, 578 
Diallyl r^i-phenylene disulfone, 728 

1.4- Diaminoanthraquinone-2,3- 
disulfonic acid, 364 

1.3- Diaminobenzene-4,6-disulfonamide, 
481 

1.3- Diaminobenzene-4,6-disulfonamlide, 
481 

1.3- Diaminoben zene-4,6-disulfon y 1 

chloride, 256, 481 

1.2- Diaminobenzene-4-sulfonic acid, 255 

1.3- Diaminobenzene-4-sulfonic acid, 255 

2.7- Diaminobenzothiophene dioxide, 261 
Diaminobiphenylsulfonic acids, 374 

4.5- Diamino-l,^dihydroxyanthra- 

quinone-2-sulfonic acid, 310 

4.8- Diamino-1,5-dihydroxyanthra- 

quinone-2-sulfonic acid, 310 
4,4'-Diamino-3,3'-dimethyldiphenyl- 
methanedisulfonic acid, 262 
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2.4- Diamino-5-methylbenzenesulfonic 

acid, 256 

1.5- Diaminonapht halcne-3,7-disiilfonic 

acid, 433 

2.3- Diaminonaphthalene-G,8-disulfonic 

acid, 433 

1.3- Diaminoiiaphthalene-5-sulfonic acid, 

437 

1.3- Diaminonaphthalene-6-sulfonic acid, 

437 

1.3- Diaminonaphthalene-8-sulfonic acid, 

437 

1.4- Diaminonaphthalenc-6-sulfonic acid, 

398 

1.8- Diammonaphthalenc-2-sulfoiiic acid, 

299 

1.8- Diamiiionaphthalene-4-sulfonic acid, 

299, 432 

1.8- Diaminonaphthalene-2,4,5- 

trisulfonic acid, 362 

2.7- Diaminophenanthrenequinone- 

suifonic acid, 312 

2.4- Diaininotoluene-5-sulfonic acid, 256 

2.7- Dianilinoph(*narrthrenequiiiono- 

sulfonic acid, 312 
Diazomesitylenesulfonic acid, 376 
Diazomethanedisulfonic a<iid, 162, 163 
Diazomethionic acid, 161, 162, 163 

1.2- Diazoxynaphthalene-4, ?-disulfonyl 

chloride, 491 

2-(DibenzenesuIfonamido)~phenyl 
benzenesulfonate, 540 
Di- (benzenesulf on) -bis- (trimet hy I- 
ethylene)-diamide, 676 
Di-(l>enzenesulfon)-ethylenediamidc, 576 
Dil^enzenesulfonhydrazide, 502 
Dibenzenesulfonhydroxyimide, 614 
Dibehzenesulfon- 7 >-phenylenediamide, 
676 

Dibenzenesulfonpiperazide, 576 
Dibenzenesulfonyl peroxide, 500 
Dibenzofuran-2,8-disulfonic acid, 316 
Dibenzofuran-2-sulfonic acid, 316 
(Dibenzothiophene dioxide)-2,7-dlsul- 
fonyl chloride, 258 

Dibenzothiophene-3,6-disulfonic acid, 
317 

Dibenzothiophene-3-sulfonic acid, 317 

3.5- Dibenzoxybenzenesulfonyl chloride, 

477 

1.2- Dibenzoxy-3- (4-toIuenesulf on-N- 

phenylamido)-propane, 583 
Dibcnzylamine-4,4'-disulfonic acid, 266 
Dibenzyl-4,4'-disulfonic acid, 430 
Dibenzyl ethylidene disulfide, 736 
Dibenzyl ethylidene disulfone, 736 
Dibenzyl isopropylidene disulfide, 736 


Di benzyl isopropylidene disulfone, 736 
Dibenzyl methjdene disulfide, 736 
Dibenzyl methylene disulfone, 736, 738 

1.8- Dibenzylnaphthalene-4-sulf onamide, 

490 

1.8- Dibenzylnaphthalene-4-sulfonyl 

chloride, 490 

/3,/3'-Dibenzyloxy isopropyl 4-toIuene- 
suifonaie, 518 

Dibcnzyl pentamethylene disulfide, 748 
Dibenzyl a-propionylethylidene 
disulfide, 737 

Dibenzyl trimethylene disulfide, 748 
9, lO-Dibromoanthracene-2-sulfonic acid, 
302 

2.5- Dibromobenzene-l,4-disulfonamide, 

466 

2.5- Dibromobenzene-l,4-disulfonyl 

chloride, 461, 466 
Dibromobenzenesulfonamides, 463 

2.4- Dibromobenzenesulfonanilide, 684 

2.5- Dibrornobenzenesulfonanilide, 463 

2.3- Dibromobenzenesulfonic acid, 216 

2.4- Dibromobenzcnesulfonic acid, 407 

2.5- Dibromobenzenesulfonic acid, 216, 

384, 389, 407 

3.4- Dibromobenzene8ulfonic acid, 216, 

399, 407 

3.5- Dibromobenzenesulfonic acid, 215, 

407 

3.6- Dibromobenzenesulfonic acid, 399 

2.4- Dibromobenzenesulfon-N- 

methylanilide, 584 

Dibromobenzenesulfonyl chlorides, 463 
4,4'-Dibromobiphenyl-2,2'-disulfon- 
amide, 485 

4,4'-Dibromobiphenyl-3,3-disulfon- 
amide, 486 

4,4'-Dibromobiphenyl-3,3-disulfonic 
acid, 259 

4,4'-Dibromobiphenyl-2,2'-disulfonyl 
chloride, 485 

4,4'-Dibromobiphenyl-3,3'-disulfonyl 
chloride, 219, 485 

Dibromobiphenylene-2,2'-sulfone, 259 

4.4- Dibromobiphenyl-3-sulfonamide, 

485 

4,4'-Dibromobiphenyl-3-sulfonic acid, 
259 

3,3'-Dibromobiphenyl-6-sulf onyl 
chloride, 485 

4.4- Dibromobiphenyl-3-sulfonyl 
chloride, 485 

Dibromo-bis-(ethylsulfonyl)-methane, 

763 

3.4- Dibromobutane-l,l-disulfomc acid, 

166 
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Dibromocatecholdisulfonic acid, 354 
of,a-Dibromo4-chlorophenylsulfonyl- 
acetonitrile, 716 

3.5- Dibromo-2,4-dimethylbenzene“ 

sulfonamide, 472 

3,5>Dibromo-2, b-dimethylbenzene- 
sulfonamide. 472 

3.6- Dibromo-2,5-dimethylbenzene- 
sulfonamide, 472 

Dibromodimethylbcnzenesulfonic acids, 
219 

Dibrom odirneth y Ihenzenesulf ony 1 
chlorides, 472 

2.5- Dibromo-l,4-<li-(methylthiol)- 
bcnzeno, 461 

2.2- Dibromodiphenylamine- 
4,4'-disulfonic acid, 405 

1.2- Dibromoethfinesulfonic acid, 113 
Q',a-Dibromo-4~cthoxyphenylsulfonyl- 

acetonitrile, 716 

2.7- Dibromofluorencsulfonic acid, 313 

3.5- Dibromo-4-hydroxybeiizenesulf on- 
anilide, 476 

3.5- Di bromo-2-hydroxybenzencsulfonic 

acidj 411 

3.5- D i l3romo-4-hy droxy benzenesulf onic 
acid, 460 

3.5- Dibromo-4-hydroxybenzenesulfonyl 

chloride, 476, 659 
a,a-Dibromo-4-iodophenylsulfonyl- 
acetonitrile, 716 

Dibromomethanesulfonic acid, 108, 161 
a,a-Dibromo-2-methoxyphenylsulfonyl- 
acetonitrile, 716 

Dibromomcthylbenzenesulfonamides, 

468 

Dibromomethylbenzenesulfonyl 
chlorides, 468 

3.5- Dibromo-2-methyl-4-nitrobenzene- 

sulfonic acid, 409 

2,4-Dibromo-3-methylphenyl benzene- 
sulfonate, 541 

2.6- Dibromo-3-methylphenyI benzene- 
sulfonate, 541 

Dibromomethyl phenyl sulfone, 679, 680, 
689, 719 

2.4- Dibromo-3-methylphenyl 4-toluene- 

sulfonate, 544 

2.6- Dibromo-3-methylphenyl 4-toluene- 

sulfonate, 544 

Dibromomethyl 4-tolyl sulfone, 680 

1.4- Dibromonaphthalene-6-sulfonamide, 

488 

Dibromonaphthalenesulfonic acids, 281 
Dibropaonaphthalenesulfonyl chlorides, 
488 
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a,a-Dibromo-a-naphthylsulfonylaceto- 
nitrile, 716 

1 libromonitrobenzenesulfonamides, 464 
Dibromonitrobenzenesulfonic acids, 407 
Dibromonitrobenzenesulfonyl chlorides, 
464 

2.4- Dibromo-5-nitrophenyl 4-methyl- 

3-nitrobenzenesulfonate, 549 

2.6- Dibromo-4-nitrophenyl 4-toluene- 

sulfonate, 542 

4.6- Dibromo-2-nitrophenyl 4-toluene- 

sulfonate, 542 

3.4 -Dibromo-5-nitro-4-(4-toluene- 

sulfonamido)-biphenyl, 594 

4.5- Dibromopentane-2,2'^i8ulfonic 
acid, 166 

2.6- Dibromophenol-4-sulfoni(; acid, 375 

4.4 -Dibromophenoxybenzene- 

2,2'-disulf ony 1 chloride, 485 

3,4-Dibromophenyl methyl sulfide, 663 

3.4- Dibromophenyl methyl sulfone, 663 

2.6- Dibromo-4-i)henylphenyl benzene- 

sulfonate, 541 

2.6- Dibromo-4-phenylphenyl 4-toluene- 
sulfonate, 545 

a',a-I)ibromo-Y-phenylsulfonylacetone, 

722 

a,Qf-Dibromophenylsulfonylacetonitrile, 

716 

co,cu-Dibromo-a>-phcnylsulfonylaceto- 
phenone, 722 

2.4- Dibromophenyl 4-toluenesulfonate, 

542 

2.5- Dibromophenyl 4-toluenesulfonate, 

542 

/3,7-Dibromopropyl phenyl sulfone, 690, 
728 

2.4- Dibromothiophene-3,5-disulfonic 
acid, 318 

3.4- Dibromothiophene-2,5-disulfonic 

acid, 318 

2.5- Dibromothiophene-3,4-disulfonic 

anhydride, 318 

2.3- Dibromothiophene-5-sulfonyl 

chloride, 318 

2.4- Dibromothiophene-5-sulf onyl 

chloride, 318 

3.4- Dibromothiophene-2-sulfonyl 

chloride, 318 

3,4'-Dibromo-4-(4-toluenesulfonamido)- 
biphenyl, 593, 594 

3.5- Dibromo-4-(4-toluenesulfonamido)- 
biphenyl, 593 

Dibromotoluenesulfonic acids, 218 
Dibromotolyl hydrogen sulfate, 239 
a,oe-Dibromo-4-tolylsulfonylacetonitrile, 
716 
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3.5- Dibromo-4-(2,4,6-tribromophenyl- 

amino)-pheiiyl 4-toluenesulfonatc, 
543 

4.5- Dibromo-2,3,6-trimethylbenzeiic- 

sulfonamide, 474 

4.5- Dibromo-2,3,6-t.rimethylbenzeno- 

sulfonic acid» 220 

4.5- Dibromo-2,3,6-trimethylbenzene- 

sulfonyl chloride, 474 
a,a-Dibromo-2,4,5-trimethylphenyl- 
sulfonylacetonitrile, 716 
Di-^cr<-butylbenzene8ulfonic acid, 208 
Di-n-butyl methylene disulfide, 736 
Di-7i-butyl methylene disulfone, 736 
Dibutyl sulfates, 68 
(Dicarbethoxymethyl )-/3-pheny lethyl 
4-tolyl sulfone, 727 

2.4- Dicarbomethoxy-3-hydroxybenzene- 

sulfonic acid, 241 

3.4- Dicarboxybenzene8ulfonanilide, 483 

3.4- Dicarboxybenzene8ulfonyl chloride, 

483 

Dichloramine T, 603, 604, 605; see also 
4-Toluenesulfondichloroamide 
l-(Dichloroacetyl)-2,3,4-trihydroxy- 
benzenedisulfonic acid, 225 

2.5- Dichloroaniline-4HSulfonic acid, 254 

3.4- Dichloroaniline-6-8ulfonic acid, 254 

9.10- Dichloroanthracene-2,6-di8ulfonic 
acid, 302 

9.10- Dichloroanthracene-2,7-di8ulfonic 
acid, 302 

9.10- Dichloroanthracene-2-sulf onamide, 
494 

9,10-Dichloroanthracene-2-sulf onanilide, 
494 

9, lO-Dichloroanthracene-2-sulfonic acid, 
302 

9,10-Dichloroanthracene-2-sulf onyl 
chloride, 494 

Dichloroanthraquinonedisulfonic acids, 
307 

Dichloroanthraquinonesulfonic acids, 

307 

2.6- Dichlorobenzaldehyde-3-sulfonic 

acid, 224 

Dichlorobenzanthraquinonesulf onic acid, 
314 

4.6- Dichlorobenzene-l,3-disulfonamide, 

466 

2.5- Dichlorobenzene-l,3-disuifonanilide, 
466 

Dichlorobenzenedisulfonyl chlorides, 

216, 466 

4.6- Dichlorobenzene-l ,3-disulf onyl 

fluoride, 454 


2.5- Dichlorobenzenesulfinic acid, 669, 

673 

Dichlorobenzenesulfonamides, 463 

2.5- Dichlorobenzenesulfonanilide, 463 

2.3- Dichlorobenzcnesulfonic acid, 216 

2.4- Dichlorobenzene8ulfonic acid, 216, 

388, 407 

2.5- Dichlorobenzcnesulfonic acid, 216, 

425, 678 

3.4- Dichlorobenzenesulfonic acid, 215, 

407, 424, 425 

Dichlorobenzenesulfonyl chlorides, 463 

3.4- Dichlorobenzyl 2-nitrophenyl 

sulfone, 679 

4.4- Dichlorobiphenyl-2,2'-di8ulfon- 
amide, 485 

4.4- Dichlorobiphenyl-3,3'-disulf on¬ 
amide, 485 

4.4- Dichlorobiphenyl-2,2'-di8ulfonyl 
chloride, 485 

4,4'-Dichlorobiphenyl-3,3'-di8ulfonyl 
chloride, 485 

4.4- Dichlorobiphenyl-3-Bulf onamide, 

485 

Dichlorobiphenylsulfonic acid, 374 

4.4- Dichlorobiphenyl-3-6ulfonyl 
chloride, 485 

3,3'-Dichloro-4,4'-bi8-(/3-naphthalene- 
8ulfonamido)-biphenyI, 592 
3,3'-Dichloro-4,4'-bi8-(4-toluene8ulfon- 
amido)-biphenyl, 592 
a,o-Dichloro-4-bromophenyl8ulfonyl- 
acetonitrile, 716 

3.4- Di-{chlorocarbonyl)-benzene8ulfonyl 

chloride, 483 

3.5- Dichloro-4-(2,4-dichlorophenyl- 

amino)-phenyl 4-toluenesulfonate, 
543 

Dichlorodimethylbenzenesulfonamides, 

472 

Dichlorodimethylbenzenesulfonic acids, 
217, 219, 372 

Dichlorodimethy Ibenzenesulf onyl 
chlorides, 472 

Dichloroethanesulfonic acid, 102 
1,2-Dichloroethanesulfonyl chloride, 166 
a,af-Dichloro-4-ethoxyphenylsulfonyl- 
acetonitrile, 716 

3.6- Dichloro-4-hydroxybenzene8ulfonic 

acid, 411 

a,a-Dichloro-4-iodophenylsulfonyl- 
acetonitrile, 716 

2-(Dichloroiodo)-phenyl 4-toluene- 
sulfonate, 542 

4-(Dichloroiodo)-phenyl 4-toluene¬ 
sulfonate, 542 
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/3,/3'-Dichloroisopropy 1 benzenesulf onate, 
516, 525, 527 

-Dichloroisopropyl 4-toluene- 
sulfonate, 517 

Dichloromethanesulfonyl chloride, 106 
a,a-Dichloro-2-met}ioxyphenylsulfonyl- 
acetonitrile, 716 

2,3“Dichlorc>-4-methylaniline-5“Sulfonic 
acid, 254 

Dichloromethylbenzenesulfonamides, 

468 

2.4- Dichloro-3-methylbenzenesuIfon- 

anilide, 468 

Dichloromethylbenzenesulfonic acids, 
218; »ec also Dichlorotoluene- 
sulfonic acids 

(Dichloromethyl)-benzenesulfonic acids, 
222 

Dichloromethylbenzenesulf ony 1 
chlorides, 468, 512 
2-(Dichloromethyl)-phenyl benzene- 
sulfonate, 540 

2.4- Dichloro^methylphenyl benzene- 

sulfonate, 540 

2.6- Dichloro-^methylphenyl benzene- 

sulfonate, 540 

4.6- Dicliloro-^methylphenyl benzene- 

sulfonate, 540 

Dichloromethyl phenyl sulfone, 679, 680, 
689, 716 

2.4- Dichloro-3-methylphenyl 4-toluene- 

sulfonate, 544 

2.6- Dichloro-^methylphenyl 4-toluene- 

sulfonate, 544 

4.6- Dichloro-^methylphenyl 4-toluene- 
sulfonate, 544 

Dichloromethyl 4-tolyl sulfone, 680 
Dichloronaphthalenedisulfonic acids, 374 
Dichloronaphthalenesulfonamides, 487 
Dichloronaphthalenesulfonic acids, 280, 
390, 395 

Dichloronaphthalenesulfonyl chlorides, 
487, 497 

1.3- Dichloro-2-naphthol-6-sulfonic acid, 

290 

1.4- Dichloro-2-naphthol-6-sulfonic acid, 

290 

a,a-Dichloro-l-naphthylsulfonylaceto- 
nitrile, 716 

2.3- Dichloro-5-nitrobenzenesulfonic acid, 

224 

2.4- Dichloro-5-nitrobenzenesulfonic acid, 

407 

3.4- Dichloro-6-nitrobenzenesulfonicacid, 

407 

2.5- Dichloro-3-nitrobenzenesulfonyl 

chloride, 464 


3.4- Dichloro-a-(2-nitrophenyI- 

sulfonyl)-phcnylacetic acid, 679 

4.5- Dichloro-2-nitrophenyl 4-tolyl 

sulfone, 672 

Dichloronitrophenyl trifluoromethyl 
siilfoncs, and sulfoxides, 663 

2.4- Dichlorophenol-6-sulfonic acid, 240 

2.5- Dichlorophenyl 4-chloro-2-nitro- 

beiizenesulfonate, 548 

2,5-Dichlorophenyl 2,4-dinitropheny 1 
sulfone, 671 

2,5-Dichlorophenyl methyl sulfone, 669 

3.4- Dichlorophenyl methyl sulfone, 703 
a,a-Dichlorophenylsulfonylacetonitrile, 

716 

w,a>-Dichloro-a>-phenylsulfonyl- 
acetophenone, 722 
3,5*Dichlorophenylsulf onylmethyl- 

sulfonylphenylsulfonylmethane, 753 

3.5- Dichlorophenylthiolmethylsulfonyl- 

phenylsulfonylmethane, 753 

2.4- Dichlorophenyl trifluoromethyl 

sulfide, 662 

2.5- Dichlorophenyl trifluoromethyl 
sulfide, 662 

2.4- Dichlorophenyl trifluoromethyl 
sulfone, 662 

2.5- Dichlorophenyl trifluoromethyl 

sulfone, 662 

/3,7-Dichloropropyl chlorosulfonate, 37 
^, 7 -Dichloropropyl phenyl sulfone, 729 

3.5- Dichloropyridine-2-sulfonic acid, 

364, 366 

3.5- Dichloropyridine-4-sulfonic acid, 364 

3.5- Dichloro6ulfanilamide, 600 

2.6- Dichloro-3-sulfobenzaldehyde, 224 

3.4- Dichloro-5-sulfofuroic acid, 319 

4.5- Dichloro-3-8ulfofuroic acid, 319 

3.5- Di-(chloro8ulfonyl)-benzoic acid, 482 

3.5- Di-(chlorosulfonyl)-benzoyl chloride, 

482 

2,2'-Di-(chlorosulfonyl)-4,4'-dimethyl- 
sulfonylide, 236 

4.4- Di-(chlorosulfonyl)-3,3-dimethyl- 
sulfonylide, 235 

3.5- Di-(chlorosulfonyl)-2-hy droxy- 

benzoic acid, 478 

3.5- Dichloro-2-thiolpyridine, 366 

3.5- Dichloro-4-thiolpyridine, 366 

2.3- Dichlorothiophene-5-suifonyl 

chloride, 318 

2.4- Dichlorotoluene-w-sulfonamide, 115 

2.5- Dichlorotoluene-w-sulf onamide, 115 

3,4-Dichlorotoluene-c.>-6ulfonamide, 115 
Dichlorotoluenesulfonamides, 468 
Dichlorotoluenesulfonic acids, 218 
Dichlorotoluenesulfonyl chlorides, 468 
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cr,a-Dichloro-4-tolylsulfonylacetonitrile, 

716 

3,5‘DichlorO“4-(2,4, G-trichlorophenyl- 
amino)-phenyl p-toluenesulfonate, 
643 

a>,a>-Dichloro2,3,4-trihydroxyaceto- 
phenonedisulfoiiic acid, 225 
a, a-Di chloro-2,4,5-trime t hy Iplienyl- 
sulfonylacetonitrile, 710 
Diethoxybenzeneriulfonamides, 477 
Diethoxybenzenesulfonyl clilorides, 477 
4,4'-Diethoxy biphenyl-3,3-disulfonic 
acid, 2 c6 

4,4'-Diethoxybiphenyl-3-sulfonic acid, 
260 

4,4-Diethoxy biphcnyl-3-sulfonyl 
cliloride, 200 

3- (Dieth3damino)-4-methylbenzene- 

sulfonic acid, 252 

5-(DiethyIamino)-5-methylbenzene- 
sulfonic acid, 252 

2-(Diethylamino)-toluene-4-«ulfoiiic 
acid, 252 

4- (Dieth3damino)-toluene-2-s ulfonic 

acid, 262 

Diethylbenzenesulfonamides, 473 
Diothylbenzenesulfonic acids, 208 
Diethylbenzenesulfonyl chlorides, 473 
Diethyl 2-butylidene disulfide, 736 
Diethyl 2-butylidene disulfone, 736 
a-(Diethylcarbamyl)-eth 3 ’'l 4-toluenc- 
sulfonate, 518 

Diethyl chloroisopropylidene disulfide, 
7SG 

Diethyl chloroisopropylidene disulfone, 
736 

Diethylcyanoacetanilide-4-sulfonic acid, 
249 

Diethyl cyclohexylidene disulfide, 737 
Diethyl cyclohexylidene disulfone, 737 
Diethyl 2,4-dimethyl-3-pentylidene 
disulfide, 737 

Diethyl 2,4-dimethyl-3-pentylidene 
disulfone, 737 
Diethylene disulfone, 744 
Diethyl ethylidene disulfide, 736 
Diethyl ethylidene disulfone, 736 
Diethyl-2-(ethylsulfamyl)-phenyl- 
methanol, 579 

Diethyl 4-heptylidene disulfide, 737 
Diethyl 4-heptylidene disulfone, 737 
Diethyl 2-hexylidene disulfide, 737 
Diethyl 2-hexylidene disulfone, 737 
2-(Diethylhydroxymethyl)-benzene- 
sulfonethylamide, 579 
Diethyl isopropylidene disulfide, 736 
Diethyl isopropylidene disulfone, 736 


Diethyl methylene disulfide, 736 
Diethyl methylene disulfone, 736, 738 
Diethyl 2-methyl-3-hexylidene disulfide, 
737 

Diethyl 2-methyl-3-hexylidene disulfone, 
737 

4-(Diethylmethylmethyl)-phenyl 
benzenesulfonate, 541 
4-(Diethylmethylmethyl)-phenyl 
4-toluenesulfonate, 544 
N, N- Dio thyl-l-naphthjdamincy 
G-sulfonic acid, 298 
Diethyloxonium sulfate, 5 
Diethyl 2-pentylidene disulfide, 736 
Diethyl 3-pentylidene disulfide, 736 
Diethjd 2-j>entylidene disulfone, 736 
Diethyl 3-pentylidene disulfone, 736 
Diethyl phenylisopropylidene disulfide, 
737 

Diethyl phenylisopropylidene disulfone, 
737 

Diethyl propylidene disulfide, 736 
Diethyl propylidene disulfone, 736 
Diethyl sulfate, see Ethyl sulfate 
Diethyl trimethylene disulfide, 748 
Diethyl trimethylene disulfone, 748 

9.10- Dihydroacridine-9-sulfonic acid, 364 
9, lO-Dihydroanthracene-2-sulfonic acid, 

434 

3.4- DihydrobenzopyTenesulfonic acid, 

317 

4.5- Dihydrodithiole tetroxide, 744 

9.10- Dihydrophenanthrenedisulf ohic 
acid, 259 

9, lO-Dihydrophenanthrenesulfonic acid, 
313 

9.10- Dihydrophenanthrene-2-sulf onyl 
chloride, 495 

Dihydrothiotoluidinesulfonic acid, 245 
Dihydroxyanthraquinonedisulfonic 
acids, 308, 309 

Dihydroxyanthraquinonesulfonic acids, 
309 

1.5- Dihydroxyanthraquinone-2,4,6, 

S-tetrasulfonic acid, 309 
l,8-Dihydroxyanthraquinone-2,4,5, 
7-tetrasulfonic acid, 309 
Dihydroxybenzanthraquinonesulfonic 
acid, 314 

1.3- Dihydroxybenzene-4,6-disulfon- 

anilide, 478 

1.4- Dihydroxybenzene-2,6-disulfon- 
anilide, 478 

Dihydroxybenzenedisulfonyl chlorides, 
478 

l,3-Dihydroxybenzene-2,4,6-trisulfon- 
anilide, 478 
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1.3- Dihydroxybenzene-2,4,6-trisulf onyl 

chloride, 478 

2,2'-Dihydroxy-l, 1 '-binaphthyl- 
6-Rulfonic acid, 313 

2,2'-Dihydroxybiphenyl-5,5'“disiilfonic 
acid, 260 

3,3'-Dihydroxybiphenyl-4,4'-disulfonic 
acid, 430 

4,4'-Dihydroxybij>honyldisulfoiiic acid, 
260 

4,4 '-Dihydroxy bi phen y 1-2,2'-(lisulf onic 
acid, 430 

2,2'-Dihydroxy])ipheiiyl-3,3',5,5'-tetra- 
Rulfonic acid, 260 

4,4'-Dihydroxybiphenyltetra.sulfonic 
acid, 260 

4,4 '-Dihydroxybiphenjdtrisulfonic acid, 
260 

2.3- Dihydroxycycl<)hexyl 4-toluene- 

sulfonate, 519 

2.4- Dihydroxjd‘uranesulfonic acid, 316 

2.4- Dihydroxy-5-methylbenzenosulfonic 
acid, 403 

2, ^Di-(hydroxy methyl )-4-melhoxy- 
phenyl 4-toluene8ulfonate, 545 

2.6- Di-(hydroxymethyl )-4-met hy 1- 

phenyl 4-toluenesulfonate, 545 
6,11-Dihydroxynaphthacenequinone- 
sulfonic acid, 314 
1,8-Dihydrox5maphthalene-3, 

6-disulfonic acid, 433 

2.7- Dihydroxynaphthalene-3, 

6-disulfonic acid, 291 
Dihydroxynaphthalenesulfonic acids, 
291, 431, 432 

1.2- Dihydroxy-4-naphthyl 2-iiaphthyl 

sulfone, 696 

1.4- Dihydroxy-2-naphthyl l-naphthyl 
sulfone, 700 

2.4- Dihydrox3q)henyl 2-nitrophenyl 

sulfone, 699 

2.5- Dihydroxyphenyl 2-nitrophenyl 

sulfone, 699 

2.5- Dihydroxyphenyl 4-tolyl sulfone, 696 

1.3- Dihydroxyijropane-2-sulfonic acid, 

135 

2.3- Dihydroxypropanc-l-sulfonic acid, 

135 

13.7- Dihydroxypropyl phenyl sulf(me, 690 
/3,7-Dihydroxypropyl 4-tuluene- 

sulfonate, 518 

2.4- Dihydroxy-5-sulfobenzoic acid, 243 

2.4- Dihydroxy-6-sulfobenzoic acid, 403 

2.6- Dihydroxy-3-sulfobenzoic acid, 244 

2.6- Dihydroxy-4-(2,4,6-trihydroxy- 

benzenesulfonoxy)-benzenesulfonic 
acid, 548 


3,6-Dihydroxy-4- (3,4,5-trihydroxy- 
benzenesulfonoxy)-beiizenesulfonic 
acid, 548 

Diiodobenzenesulfonamides, 463 
Diiodobenzcnesulfonyl chlorides, 463 
4,4'-Diiodobiphenyl-3,3'-disulfonamide, 
485 

4,4 '-Di i odob ipheny 1-2,2 '-disulf onyl 
chloride, 485 

4,4'-Diiod()biphenyl-3,3'-disulf onyl 
chloride, 485 

4,4'-Diiodobiphenyl-3-sulfonamide, 485 
4,4'-Diiodobiphenyl-3-sulfonyl chloride, 
485 

3.5- Diiodo-2,4-dimethylbenzene- 

sulfonamide, 472 

3.5- Diiodo-2,4-dimethylbenzenesulfonic 
acid, 217, 219 

3.5- Diiodo-2,4-dimethylbenzenesulfonyl 

chloride, 472 

3.5- Diiodo-4-hydroxybcnzene- 

sulfonic acid, 406, 411 
Diiodomcthanedisulfonic acid, 157, 163 
Diiodomethanesulfonic acid, 108 : 
Diiodomothionic acid, 157, 163 
Diiodoinethyl phenyl sulfone, 680 

3.5- Diiodosulfanilamide, 600 
Diisoamyl benzylidene disulfide, 736 
Diisoamyl benzylidene disulfone, 736 
Diisoamyl ethylidene disulfide, 736 
Diisoamyl isopropylidene disulfide, 736 
Diisoamyl isopropylidene disulfone, 736 
Diisoamyl methylene disulfide, 736 
Diisoamyl methylene disulfone, 736 
Diisobutylenesulfonic acid, 174 
Diisobutyl isopropylidene disulfide, 736 
Diisobutyl isopropylidene disulfone, 736 
Diisobutyl methylene disulfide, 736 
Diisobutyl methylene disulfone, 736 
Diisopropylbenzenesulfonic acid, 208 

3.5- Diisopropyl 1-methylbenzenesulfonic 
acid, 212 

Diisopropylnaphthalene-l-sulfonamide, 

590 

1.6- Diisopropylnaphthalenc-3 (or 7)- 
sulfonamide, 490 

Diisopropylnaphthalene-1-sulfonyl 
cldoride, 490 

1.6- Diisopropylnaphthalene-3 (or 7)- 
sulfonyl chloride, 490 

4.6- Dimethoxybenzene-l,3-disulfonyl 
fluoride, 454 

Dimethoxybenzenesulfonamides, 477 

3.4- Dimethoxybenzenesulfonamlide, 477 

2.4- Dimethoxybenzenesulfonic acid, 243, 

382 

2.5- Dimethoxybenzenesulfonic acid, 244 
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Dimethoxybenzenesulfonyl chlorides, 477 

2.4- Dimethoxy“3-hydroxybenzene- 

sulfonic acid, 403 

4.5- Dime thoxy-2-me thy Ibenzene- 
sulfonamide, 477 

4.5- Dimethoxy-2-methylbenzenesulfonyl 

chloride, 243, 477 

4.5- Dime thoxy-2-methyl-6-ni trobenzenc- 

sulfonyl chloride, 477 

4.5- Dimethoxy-2-nitrobenzene- 

sulfonamide, 477 

4.5- Dimethoxy-2-nitrobenzenesulfonyl 

chloride, 477 

4.5- Dimethoxy-2-ni trosobenzene- 
sulfonamide, 477 

4.5- Dimethoxy-2-nitro6obenzene- 
sulfonyl chloride, 477 

5.6- Dimethoxysaccharin, 634, 635 

3.4- Dimethoxytoluene-6H3ulf ony 1 

chloride, 243 

2.4- DimethyLacetanilide-5-8ulfonic acid, 

253 

2.5- Dimethylacetanilide-4-0ulfomc acid, 

253 

3- (Dimethylamino)-benzenesulfonyl 

chloride, 480 

4- (Dimethylamino)-benzophenone- 

3- «ulfonic acid, 262 

2-(4-Dimethylaminobenzylideneamino)- 
phenyl 4-toluene8ulfonate, 543 
4-(Dimethylamino)-benzylidene- 

4- bromophenylsulfonylacetonitrile, 
715 

4-(Dimethylamino)-benzylidene- 

4- chlorophenylsulfonylacetonitrile, 
715 

4-(Dimethylamino)-benzylidene-4-iodo- 
phenylsulfonylacetonitrile, 715 
4-(Dimethylarainol-benzylidene- 

^-naphthy Isulf onylacetonitrile, 715 
4-(Dimethylamino)-benzylidenephenyl- 
sulfonylacetonitrile, 715 
4-(Dimethylamino)-benzylidene 4-tolyl- 
sulfonylacetonitrile, 715 
4-(Dimethylamino)-benzylidene- i 

2,4,5-trimethylpheny Isulf ony 1- 
acetonitrile, 715 

^-Dimethylaminoethyl 4-toluene- 
sulfonate, 502 

4-Dimethylamino-3-methylbenzene- 
sulfonic acid, 252 
2- (Dimethylamino)-naphthalene- 

5- sulfonyl chloride, 489 
4-(Dimethylamino)-phenyl phenyl 

sulfone, 675 

4-(Dimethylamino)-phenyl 4-toluene- 
sulfonate, 543 


4-(Dimethylamino)-phenyl 4-toIyl 
sulfone, 502, 675 

2-Dimethylaminotoluene-4-sulfonic acid, 
252 

2-Dimethylaminotoluene-5-sulfonic 
acid, 252 

Dimethylaniline hydrogen sulfate, 247 
N,N-Dimethylaniline-4-«ulfonic acid, 

412 

Dimethylanilinesulfonic acids, 246, 253 
Dimethylaniline sulfur trioxide, 32 
Dimethylbenzenedisulfonamides, 473 
Dimethylbenzenedisulfonanilides, 473 
Dimethylbenzenedisulfonic acids, 207, 
208, 366 

Dimethylbenzenedisulfonyl chlorides, 
429, 458, 473 

4,6-Dimet hylbenzene-1,3-disulf ony 1 
fluoride, 454 

2.3- Dimethylbenzenesulfinic acid, 366 

2.4- Dimethylbenzene8ulfinic acid, 670 

3.4- Dimethylbenzenesulfinic acid, 367 

3.5- DimethylbenzeneBulflnic acid, 366 
Dimethylbenzenesulfonamides, 471, 472 

3.5- Dimethyibenzene8ulfonanilide, 472 

2.3- Dimethylbenzenesulfonic acid, 366 

2.4- Dimethylbenzene8ulfonic acid, 
hydrolysis of, 388 

nitration of, 408, 409 
reaction with alkali, 422 
reaction with toluene, 677 

2.5- Dimethylbenzenesulfonic acid, 399, 
408 

3.4- Dimethylbenzenesulfonic acid, 
bromination of, 399 

hydrolysis of, 388 
nitration of, 408 
preparation of, 367 

3,^Dimethylbenzene8ulfonic acid, 366 
Dimethyl benzenesulfonic acids, 207, 208 
Dimethylbenzenesulfonyl chlorides, 471, 
472 

2.4- Dimethylbenzenesulfonyl fluoride, 

454, 457, 458 

2.5- Dimethylbenzenesulfonyl fluoride, 

454 

2,4-Dimethylbenzophenone-5-sulfonic 
acid, 262 

5,5'-Dimethylbiphenyl- 
2,2'-disulfonamide, 485 
4,4'-Dimethylbiphenyl-2,2'-disulfonyl 
chloride, 485 

5,5'-Dimethy lbiphenyl-2,2'-di8ulf onyl 
chloride, 485 

3,4'-Dimethylbiphenyl8ulfonic acid, 259 
2,3-Dimethyl-l ,3-butadiene sulfone, 730 



2.3- Dimethyl-2-butene-l,4-disulfonic 
acid, 175 

l,3“Dimethyl-5-terf->butylbenzenesulfonic 
acid, 212 

Dimethyl 2-butylidene disulfide, 736 
Dimethyl 2-butylidene disulfone, 736 
a-(Dimethylcarbamyl )-ethy 1 4-toluene- 
sulfonatc, 518 

Dimethyl 3-chloro-2-butylidene 
disulfide, 736 

Dimethyl 3-chloro-2-butylidene 
disulfone, 736 

3.5- Dimethyl-2-chlorosulfonylbenzoyl 

chloride, 634 

2.3- Dimethylchromone-6-sulfonic acid, 
317 

4.6- Dimethylcoumarin-8-sulfonic acid, 

317 

4.7- Dimethylcoumarin-6-8ulfonic acid, 

317 

2,2-Dimethyl-4,5-dihydrodithiole 
tetroxide, 744 

2.4- Dimethyl-3, 5-dinitrobenzene- 
sulfonamide, 472 

2.4- Dimethyl-5,6h^initrobenzene- 
sulfonamidc, 472 

2.4- Dimethyl-3,5-dinitrobenzene- 
sulfonanilide, 472 

2.4- Dimethyl-3,6-dinitrobenzene- 
sulfonic acid, 408 

2.4- Dimethyl-5,6-dinitrobenzene- 
sulfonic acid, 408 

2.4- Dimethyl-3,5-dinitrobenzene- 

sulfonyl chloride, 472 

2.4- Dimethyl-6,6-dinitrobenzene- 

sulfonyl chloride, 472 

2.4- Dimethyl-5,6-dinitrophenyl 
4-methyl-3-nitrobenzene8ulfonate, 
549 

3.5- Dimethyl-2,4-dinitrophenyl 
4-methyl-3-nitrobenzenesulfonate, 
549 

2,4-Dimethyl-3,5-dinitrophenyl 
4-toluenesulfonate, 545 

3.6- Dimethyl-2,4-dinitrophenyl 
4-toluenesulfonate, 545 

Dimethylethylbenzenesulfonamides, 475 

2.6- Dimethyl-4-ethylbenzenesulfonic 
acid, 212, 400, 423 

3.6- Dimethyl-2-ethylbenzenesulfonic 
acid, 423 

Dimethylethylbenzenesulfonic acids, 

211 , 212 

Dimethylethylbenzenesulfonyl chlorides, 
475 

Dimethyl ethylidene disulfide, 736 
Dimethyl ethylidene disulfone, 736 
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Dimethylethylmethanesulfonic acid, 97 
1, l-Dimethyl-6-ethyl tetralin- 
sulfonamide, 484 
1, l-Dimethyl-6-ethy Itetralin- 
sulfonyl chloride, 484 

2.3- Dimethylhydroquinonesulfonic acid, 
354 

2,5-Dimethylhydroquinonesulfonic acid, 
354 

Dimethyl 2-hydroxy-4-sulfoisophthalate, 
241 

2.4- Dimethyl-5-iodobenzenesulfonamide, 
472 

2.4- Dimethyl 5-iodobenzenesulfon- 
anilide, 472 

2.4- Dimethyl-5-iodobenzenesulfonic 
acid, 219, 221 

2.4- Dimethyl-5-iodobenzenesulfonyl 
chloride, 472 

l,2-Dimethyl-4-isopropylbenzenesulfonic 
acid, 212 

1.5- Dimethyl-2-isopropylbenzenesulfonic 
acid, 212 

Dimethyl isopropylidene disulfide, 736 
Dimethyl isopropylidene disulfone, 736 
4-(Dimethylisopropylmethyl)-phenyl 
benzenesulfonate, 541 
4-(Dimethylisopropylmethyl)-phenyl 
4-toluene8ulfonate, 544 

3.5- Dimethylisoxazolesulfonic acid, 323 
Dimethylmethanedisulfonic acid, 166 
Dimethyl methylene disulfide, 736 
Dimethyl methylene disulfone, 736 
Dimethylnaphthalenesulfonamides, 490 
Dimethylnaphthalenesulfonic acids, 275, 

431 

Dimethylnaphthalenesulfonyl chlorides, 
490 

N,N-Dimethylnaphthylamine-5-sulfonic 
acid, 298 

N, N-Dimethy l-2-naphthylamine-5- 
Bulfonic acid, 298 

Dimethylnitrobenzenesulfonamides, 471, 
472 

Dimethylnitrobenzenesulfonanilides, 

472 

2.4- Dimethyl-3-nitrobenzenesulfonic 
acid, 408 

Dimethylnitrobenzenesulfonic acids, 

224, 408 

Dimethylnitrobenzenesulfonyl chlorides, 
224, 471, 472 

2.4- Dimethyl-3'-nitrobenzophenone- 
sulfonic acid, 262 

2.4- Dimethyl-6-nitrophenyl 4-toluene- 
sulfonate, 545 

3.5- Dimethyl-p-oxathiane dioxide, 759 
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Dimethyl 3-pentylidene disulfide, 736 
Dimethyl 3-pentylidenc disulfone, 736 
Dimethylphenoldisulfonaiiilides, 478 
Dimethylphenoldisulfonyl chlorides, 

236, 478 

Dimethylphenolsulfonic acids, 237, 391, 
402 

2,4-Dimethylphenol-6-sulfonyl chloride, 
477 

2.4- Dimethylphenol-6-sulfonyl fluoride, 

454, 455 

3,5*"Dimethylphenol-4-8ulfonyl fluoride, 
454 

2.5- Dimethylphenyl benzcnesulfonate, 

541 

3.4- Dimethylphenyl benzcnesulf onate, 
541 

2.4- Dimethylp)henyI ethyl sulfone, 670 

2.5- Dimethylphenyl /3-hydroxyethyl 
sulfone, 693 

2.5- Dimethylpheny 1 4 -i od opheny 1 

sulfone, 675 

2.4- Dimethylphenyl methyl sulfone, 670 

2.4- Dimethyl phenyl phenyl sulfone, 675 

2.4- Dimethylphenyl n-propyl sulfone, 
670 

2.4- Dimethylphenylsulf onylacet amide, 
718 

4,4 '-Dimet hy Iphenylsulf ony Ibenzene- 
3,3'-disulfonamide, 485 
4,4 '-Dimethyl pheny Isulf ony Ibenzene- 
3,3'-disulfonyl chloride, 485 

3.5- Dimethylphenyl 4-toluenesulfonate, 

545 

2,4-Dimethylphenyl 4-tolyl sulfone, 677 

2.4- Dimethylphenyl 2,4,5-trimethyl- 

phenyl sulfone, 677 

2.4- Dimethyl-5-propoxybenzenesulfonic 

acid, 376 

l,2-Dimethyl-4-n-propylbenzcnesulfonic 
acid, 211 

1.4- Dimethyl-2-n-propylbenzencsulfonic 

acid, 212 

1.5- Dimethyl-2-n-propylbenzenesulfonic 

acid, 212 

Dimethyl propylidene disulfide, 736 
Dimethyl propylidene disulfone, 736 
4-(Dimethyl-7i-propylmethyl)-phenyl 
benzcnesulf onate, 541 
4- (Dimethyl-n-propylmet hy 1) -phenyl 
4-toluenesulfonate, 544 
Dimethylpseudothiohydantoin, 152 
5,7-Dimethylsaccharin, 634 
N,N-Dimethylsulfanilyl chloride, 480 
Dimethyl sulfate, 49; see also Methyl 
sulfate 

2,4-Dimethyl-5-sulfoberizoic acid, 427 


3.5- Dimethyl-4-sulfobenzoic acid, 228, 
427 

N,N-Dimethyl-5-sulfo-2-naphthylamine- 
disulfonyl chloride, 298 
4,4'-Dimethylsulfonylide, 539 
2,2'-Dimethylsulfonylide-3,3'-disulfonic 
acid, 234 

4,4'-Dimethylsulfonylide-2,2'-disulfonic 
acid, 235 

2,2'-Dimethylsulfonylide-4,4'-disulfonyl 
fluoride, 455 

2.6- Dimethyltetrahydro-4-pyranyl 

4-toluenesulf onate, 519 

2.3- Dimethyltetralin-6-sulfonamide, 484 

6.7- Dimethyltetralin-5-sulfonamidc, 484 
1,1-Dimethyltetralinsulfonic acid, 209 

2.3- Dimethyltetralin-6-sulfonyl chloride, 

484 

6.7- Dimethyltetralin-5-sulfonyl chloride, 

484 

3.4- Diraethylthia-3-cyclopentene 1,1- 
dioxide, 730 

2,6-Dimethyl-5-thiolacetoxybenzo- 
thiazole, 498 

2.4- Di methyl t hiophcne-3,5-disuKonic 

acid, 318 

2.5- Dimethylthiophene-3,4-disulfonic 

anhydride, 318 

2.4- Dimethylthiophenol-5-sulfonic acid, 

366 

Dimethyl trimethylene disulfide, 748 
Dinaphthofurantetrasulfonic acid, 316 

3.5- Dinitrobenzene-l ,4-di8ulfonamide, 

466 

Dinitrobenzenesulfonamide, 580 

2.4- Dinitrobenzenesulfonamide, 464 

3.5- Dinitrobenzene8ulfonamide, 464 

2.4- Dinitrobenzenesulfonanilide, 584 

2.4- Dinitrobenzenesulfonhydrazide, 503 

2.4- Dinitrobenzenesulfonic acid, 363 
ionization of, 382 
preparation of, 365 

reaction with alkali, 420 
reaction with ammonia, 437 
reaction with potassium hydrosulfide, 
440 

3.5- Dinitrobenzenesulfonic acid, 

223, 366, 407 

2.4- Dinitrobenzenesulfon-N-methyl- 

anilide, 584 

2.4- Dinitrobenzenesulfonyl chloride, 

461, 464, 503 

3.5- Dinitrobenzenesulfonyl chloride, 

464, 466 

2,4-Dinitrobenzyl 4-tolyl sulfone, 

670, 688 
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2,2'-Dinitrobiphenyl-4,4'-disulfonyl 
chloride, 485 

4,4'-Dinitrobiphenyl-2,2'-disulfonyl 
chloride, 485 

Dinitrobiphenyldisulfonyl chlorides, 409 

3.6- Dinitrocarbazoledisulfonic acid, 320 

3.6- Dinitrocarbazolesulfonic acid, 320 

2.4- Dinitro-a-chlorostilbene-4- 

sulfonic acid, 263 

3.5- Dinitro-4-hydroxybenzene- 

sulfonanilide, 476 

3.5- Dinitro-4-hydroxybenzene- 

sulfonic acid, 411 

3.5- Dinitro-4-hydroxybenzenesulfonyl 

chloride, 476 

2.4- Dinitro-3-hydroxyphenyl 

4-toluenesulfonate, 544 

2.4- Dini tro-5“hy d roxyphonyl 

4-toluenesulfonate, 544 

2.6- Dinitro-4-iodophenyl benzene- 

sulfonate, 543 

2.4- Dinitro-3-isopropyl-6-methylphenyl 
4-toluenesulfonate, 545 

4.6- Dinitro-2-isopropyl-5-methylphenyl 

4-toluenesulfonate, 545 

3.5- Dinitro-4-methoxybenzenesulf()nic 

acid, 411 

3.5- Dinitro-4-niethylbenzene- 

sulfonamide, 469 

3.5- Dinitro-2-methylbenzenesulfonic 

acid, 408 

3.5- Dinitro-4-methylbenzenesulfonic 

acid, 408 

3.5- Dinitro-2-methylbenzenesulfonyl 

chloride, 469 

3.5- Dinitro-4-methylbenzcnesulfonyl 

chloride, 469 

4.5- Dinitro-2-methylphenyl 4-methyl-3- 

nitrobenzenesulfonate, 549 

2.3- Dinitro-5-methy Ipheny 1 4-toluene¬ 

sulfonate, 544 

2.4- Dinitro-5-methylphenyl 4-toluene¬ 

sulfonate, 544 

2.4- Dinitro-6-inethyIphenyl 4-t()luenc- 

sulfonate, 510 

2.6- Dinitro-4-methylphenyl 4-toluene¬ 

sulfonate, 544. 553 

4.6- Dinitro-2-methylphenyl 4-toluene- 

sulfonate, 544 

Dinitronaphthalenedisulfonic acids, 410 

1.8- Dinitronaphthalene-3,6-disulf ony 1 

chloride, 491 

1.8- Dinitronaphthalene-3-sulfonamide, 

488 

Dinitronaphthalenesulfonic acids, 281, 
409 


Dinitronaphthalenesulfonyl chlorides, 
488, 489 

Dinitronaphthyl 3-nitrobenzene- 
sulfonates, 547 

2.4- Dinitro-l-naphthyl 

4-toluenesulfonate, 546 

3.5- Di ni t ro-2- (3-ni t robenzene- 

sulfonamido)-biphenyl, 594 

3,5-Di ni tro-4- (3-n i t robenzene- 
8ulfonamido)-biphenyl, 594 
2,2'-Dinitrophenoxybenzene-4,4'- 
disulfonyl chloride, 485 
4-(2,4-Dinit rophenoxy)-benzenesulfonic 
acid, 264 

4-(2,4-Dinitrophcnoxy)-3-nitrobenzene- 
Bulfonyl chloride, 485 

2.4- Dinit ro-3-phenylaminophenyl 

4-toluenesulfonate, 544 

2.4- Dinitrophenyl benzenesulfonate, 540 

2,4-Dinitrophenyl ethyl sulfide, 063 

2,4-Dinitrophenyl ethyl sulfone, 663, 

668, 672 

2,4-Dinitrophenyl n-heptyl sulfide, 663 

2.4- Dinitrophenyl ?i-heptyl sulfone, 663 

2.4- Dinit rophcnyl n-hexyl sulfide, 663 

2.4- Dinitrophenyl n-hexyl sulfone, 663 

2,4-Dinitrophenyl 2-hydroxy-5-mcthyl- 

phenyl sulfone, 699 

2,4-Dinitrophenyl isoamyl sulfide, 663 

2,4-Dinitrophenyl isoamyl sulfone, 663 

2,4-Dinitrophenyl isobutyl sulfide, 663 

2,4-Dinitrophenyl isobutyl sulfone, 663 

2,4-Dinitrophenyl isopropyl sulfide, 663 

2,4-Dinitrophenyl isopropyl sulfone, 663 

2,4-Dinitrophenyl 3-methoxy- 
2-naphthyl sulfone, 696 

2,4-Dinitrophenyl methyl sulfide, 663 

2,4-Dinitrophenyl methyl sulfone, 663, 
668, 672, 679 

2,4-Dinitrophenyl 2-naphthyl sulfone, 
671 

2,4-Dinitrophenyl 3-nitrobenzene- 
sulfonate, 547, 554 

2,4-Dinitrophenyl 3-nitrophenyl sulfone, 
671, 672 

2,4-Dinitrophenyl n-nonyl sulfide, 663 

2,4-Dinitrophenyl n-nonyl sulfone, 663 

2.4- Dinitrophenyl n-octyl sulfide, 663 

2.4- Dimtrophenyl 7i-octyl sulfone, 663 

2.4- Dinitrophenyl a-phenylethyl sulfide, 

664 

2.4- Dimtrophenyl i3-phenylethyl sulfide, 

664 

2.4- Dinitrophenyl a-phenylethyl sulfone, 
664 

2,4-Dinitrophenyl ^-phenylethyl sulfone, 
664 
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2.4- DinitrophenyI phenyl sulfide, 664 

2.4- Dinitrophenyl phenyl sulfone, 

664, 670, 672, 673 

2.4- Dinitr()-6-phenylphenyl 4-toluene- 

sulfonate, 546 

2.4- Dinitrophenyl /3-phenylvinyl sulfone, 
726 

2,4-Dinitrophenyl w-propyl sulfide, 663 

2,4-Dinitrophenyl n-propyl sulfone, 663 

2.4- Dinitrophenyl styryl sulfone, 726 

2.4- DinitrophenylsuIfonylacetic acid, 679 

2.6- Dinitrophenylsulfonylacetic acid, 679 

2.4- Di ni trophenyIt hiuronium chloride, 

461 

2.4- Dinitrophenyl 4-toluenesulfonate, 

543, 552 

2.6- Dinitrophenyl 4-toluenesulfonate, 

543 

2,4-Dinitrophenyl 4-tolyl sulfide, 665 

2,4-Dinitrophenyl 2-tolyl sulfone, 671 

2,4-Dinitrophenyl 4-tolyl sulfone, 665, 
671, 672, 673 

Di-(2-nitrophenyl) trimethylene 
disulfide, 748 

Di-(4-nitrophenyl) trimethylene 
disulfide, 748 

2,4-Dinitrophenyl 4-xenyl sulfide, 665 

2.4- Dinitrophenyl 4-xenyl sulfone, 665 
4,4'-Dinitrostilbene-2,2'-di8ulfonic acid, 

395 

2.4- Dinitrostilbenesulfonic acid, 263 

3.5- Dinitro-2-(4-sulfophenoxy)-benzoic 

acid, 264 

2.4- Dinitrothiophenol, 365, 440 

3.5- Dini tro-2-(4-toiuenesulf onamido)- 

biphenyl, 594 

3.5- Dini tro-4-(4-toluenesulfonamido)- 

biphenyl, 594 

1.6- Dinitro-2- (4-toluenesulfonamido)- 

naphthalene, 595 

2.4- Dini tr o-1 - (4-toluenesulf onamido)- 

naphthalene, 595 

3.5- Dinitro-2-(4-toluenesulfonamido)- 

phenyl 4-toluene8ulfonate, 544 

4.6- Dinitro-3-(4-toluene8ulfonamido)- 

phenyl 4-toluene8ulfonate, 544 

1.6- Dini tro-2- (4-toluenesulf onmethyl- 

amido)-naphthalene, 595 

3.5- Dinitro-4-tolyl phenyl sulfone, 686 

3.5- Dinitro-2,4,6-tribromobenzene- 
sulfonamide, 464 

3,5-Dinitro-2,4,6-tribromobenzene- 
sulfonic acid, 389, 407 

3,5-Dinitro-2,4,6-tribromobenzene- 
sulfonyl chloride, 464 
Dioxane sidfotrioxide, 6, 134, 200, 247 
Dipentenyl sulfone, 759 


1.2- Diphenoxyethane-4,4 '-disulf onic 

acid, 264 

1.3- Diphenoxy-2-hydroxypropane-4,4'- 

disulfonic acid, 264 

Diphenylaminedisulfonic acid, 263, 405, 
412 

Diphenylamine-4-sulfonic acid, 263, 405, 
412 

Diphenyl carbethoxyisopropylidene 
disulfide, 737 

Diphenyl 1,3-cyclopentylene disulfide, 
748 

Diphenyldichloromethane-3,3'- 
disulfonyl chloride, 486 
Diphenyl disulfide, 461 
1,2-Diphenyl ethane-4,4'-disulfonic acid, 
262 

Diphenyl ethylene disulfone, 461 
Diphenyl ethylidcne disulfide, 736 
Diphenyl ethylidene disulfone, 736 
j3,/3-Diphenylethyl 4-tolyl sulfone, 727 

7 . 7 - Diphenyl-a-hydroxyallyl phenyl 
sulfone, 734 

7 . 7 - Diphenyl- 7 -hydroxypropenyl phenyl 
sulfone, 734 

7 . 7 - Diphenyl- 7 -hydroxypropyl phenyl 
sulfone, 734 

Diphenyl isopropylidene disulfide, 736, 
737 

Diphenyl isopropylidene disulfone, 736, 
737 

Diphenylmethane-4,4'-disulfonanilide, 

486 

Diphenylmethane-4,4'-disulfonic acid, 
261 

Dipheny lmethane-4,4'-disulf onyl 
chloride, 486 

Diphenylmethane-oc-flulfonic acid, 116 
Diphenylmethane-4-8ulfonic acid, 261 
Diphenylmethylamine-4-sulfonic acid, 
264 

Diphenyl methylene disulfide, 736 
Diphenyl methylene disulfone, 736 
Diphenyl-4-nitrophenylmethyl phenyl 
sulfone, 668 

2.4- Diphenylphenyl phenyl sulfone, 675 

2.5- Diphenylphenyl 4-toluenesulfonate, 

546 

Diphenyl propane-2,2-disulfonate, 128 
Diphenyl o-sulfobenzoate, 552, 553 
/?-Diphenylsulfonium perchlorate, 691 
a,/3-r)iphenylsulfonylethane, 366, 678, 
711 

Di- (j8-phenylsulfonylethyl)-amine, 694 
o,j3-Diphenyl8ulfonylpropane, 692 
a,j3-Diphenylsulfonyl8UCcinio acid, 678 

3,4-DiphenyIthiophene-1,1 -dioxide, 731 
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1, l-Diphenyl-2,2,3-trichlorobutane- 
Bulfonic acid, 262 

Diphenyl trimethylene disulfide, 748 
Diphenyl trimethylene disulfone, 748 
Diphenylurea-4,4'-disulfonyl chloride, 
486 

p-Di-n-propylbenzenesulfonic acid, 208 
Di-n-propylthiophene S-dioxide, 760 
Disaccharins, 636, 637 
Disulfamylbenzamide, 482 

3.5- 'Disulfamylbenzoic acid, 482 

3.5- Disulfobenzoic acid, 227, 429, 438 
/3, 5-Disulfocaprylic acid, 154 
liisulfodihydrocifral, 137 
Disulfoglutaric acid, 157 

4.7- Disulfo-l-hydroxy-2-naphthoic acid, 
391 

4.8- Disulfonaphthalene-1 -sulfinic acid, 

366 

4.8- Disulfonaphthalcne-2-sulfinic acid, 

366 

a-Disulfones, 734 
^J-Disulfones, 735, 739, 742 
7 -Disulfone^, 742, 744, 745 

3.5- Disulfophthalic acid, 229 
I )isulfopropionaIdehyde, 136 
/3,/3-Disulfopropionic acid, 146 
Disulfosalicyclic acid, 239 
d/-Disulfosuccinic acid, 156 
^,5-DisuIfovaleric acid, 154 

1.3- DithiacycIohexane tetroxide, 756 

1.3- DithiacycIopentane tetroxide, 745, 

756 

Dithiane tetroxide, 744, 745 
Dithiohydroquinone, 367, 461, 513 
Dithioresorciiiol, 461 
4,4'-Di-(4-toluenesulfonamido)-bipheiiyl, 
595 

1.4- Di-(4-toluenesulfonamido)-5- 

hydroxyanthraquinone-6-sulfonic 
acid, 310 

Di-4-tolyl methylene disulfone, 736 

1.3- Di- (4-tolylsulf onyl )-l -phenyl-3- 

hydroxypropane, 692 

3.4- Di-(4-toIyl)-thiophene-l, 1 -dioxide, 

729 

Dodecahydrophenoxathiin dioxide, 759 
Dodecane-1-sulfonic acid, 99 

2-Dodecoxy-5-methylbenzenesulfi)nic 
acid, 238 

4-Dodecoxy-3-methylbenzenesulfonic 

acid, 238 

Dodecylbenzenesulfonic acid, 206 
Dodecyl 4-bromobenzenesulfonate, 516 
n-Dodecyl ethyl sulfide, 661 
n-Dodecyl ethyl sulfone, 661 
Dodecyl hydrogen sulfate, 8, 13,14 


Dodecyl jS-hydroxyethyl sulfone, 693 
n-Dodecyl sulfate, 73 
Dcxlecyl 4-toluenesulfonate, 518, 530, 
532 

n-Dodecyl 4-tolyl sulfone, 669 
Durenesulfonic acid, 212; see also 2,3,5,6- 
Tetramethylbenzenesulfonic acids 

K 

2,3-Epoxypropanc-1-sulfonic acid, 135 
Ergostanyl 4-toluenesuIfonate, 519 
a-Ergostenyl 4-tolucnesulfonate, 519 
Ergosteryl 4-toluenesulfonate, 529 
Erysoline, 701 

Ethane-l,2-disulfinic acid, 743, 745 
Ethane-1,1-disulfonic acid, 165 
Ethane-1,2-<lisulfonic acid, 166 
Ethane-1,1-disulfonyl chloride, 160 
Ethane-1,2-disulfonyl chloride, 112, 167, 
168 

Ethane-1,2-dithiol, 167 
Ethanesulfinic acid, 668, 672, 683, 742, 
743, 755 

Ethanesulfonamide, 101, 111 
Ethanesulfonanilide, 102 
Ethanesulfonic acid, 109 
physical [)roperties, 99 
preparation of, 28, 96, 97, 98, 99 
reaction with alkali, 110 
reaction with chlorine, 101 
reaction with iodine trichloride, 102 
reaction with sodium hydroxide, 101 
zinc salt, 113 

Ethanesulfonyl chloride, 102, 110 
Ethanesulfonyl fluoride, 110 
Ethanethiol, 17, 65, 741 
a-(4-Ethoxybenzeneazo)-4-bromo- 
phenylsulfonylacetonitrilc, 717 
a-(4-Ethoxybenzeneazo)-2-naphthyl 
Bulfonylacetonitrilc, 717 
a-(4-Ethoxybenzeneazo)-cr-phenyl- 
Bulfonylpropionitrile, 717 

2-Ethoxybenzene-1,4-disulfonamide, 477 
2-Ethoxy benzene-1,4-disulf onyl chloride, 
477 

4-Ethoxybenzene-l ,3-disulfonyl chloride, 
477 

Ethoxybenzenesulfinic acid, 366 

2- Ethoxybenzenesulfonamide, 475 

3- Ethoxybenzene8ulfonamide, 475 

4- Ethoxybenzenesulfonamide, 476 

2- Ethoxybenzenesulfonanilide, 475 

3- Ethoxybenzenesulfonanilide, 475 

4- Ethoxybenzenesulfonanilide, 476 
4-Ethoxybenzenesulfonic acid, 366, 403 
2-Ethoxybenzenesulfonyl chloride, 475 
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3- Ethoxybenzenesulfonyl chloride, 475 

4- Ethoxybenzenesulfonyl chloride, 476 

3 - Ethoxybenzisothiazole 1 -dioxide, 619 
^-(Et hoxycarbimii)o)-ethyl 4-toluenc- 

sulfoiiate, 518 

/3-Ethoxyethyl benzenesulfonate, 516, 
537 

/3-Ethoxyethyl 4-toluenesulfonate, 51S 

4- Ethoxy-5-isopropyl-2-methylbenzenc- 

sulfonic acid, 238 

3- Ethoxy-4-mothoxybeiizene- 

sulfonamidc, 477 

4- Ethoxy-3-methoxybenzene- 

sulfonamide, 477 

3- Ethoxy-4-methoxybonzenesulfonyl 

chloride, 477 

4- Ethoxy-3-methoxy benzenesulfonyl 

chloride, 477 

Ethoxvmethylbenzenesulfonaniides, 476, 
477 

2-Ethoxy-5-methvlbenzcncsulfonic acid, 
23S; 373 

2- Ethoxy-5-methylbcnzenesulfonyl 

chloride, 238, 477 

3- Et hoxy-^l-met hylbenzenesulfonyl 

chloride, 476 

4- Et hc'xy-2-met hyl benzenesulfonyl 

chloride, 238, 476 

5- Ethoxy-2-methylbenzene8ulfonyl 

chloride, 476 

2 -Ethoxynaphthalene-l, 6 -disulfonamide, 

491 

2-Ethoxynaphthalene-l,6-disuif on- 
anilide, 491 

Ethoxynaphthalenedisulfonyl clilorides, 
491 

Ethoxynaphthal enesulfonain i des, 489 
Ethoxynaphthalenesulfonanilides, 489 
4-Ethoxynaphthaleiie-l-sulfonic acid, 
289 

1 - EthPxynaphthalenesulfonyl chlorides, 

489 

2- Ethoxy-l-nitronaphthalcne-6- 

sulfonamide, 489 
2-Ethoxy-?-nitronaphthalene-8- 
sulfonamide, 489 

1- Ethoxy- 2 -nitronaphthalene- 6 -sulfonic 

acid, 290 

2- Ethoxy-l-nitronaphthalene-6-suIfonyl 

chloride, 489 

2-Ethoxy-?-nitronaphthalene-8-sulfonyl 
chloride, 489 

4-Ethoxy-6-nitro-3-(3-nitrobenzamido)- 
benzenesulfonyl chloride, 480 
2 -EthoxyphenyIsulfonylacetone, 721 
4 -Ethox 3 rphenylsulfonylacetone, 721 
4-EthoxyphenyIsulfonylacetonitrile, 712 


2-Ethoxyphensulfonylacetophenone, 721 
4-Ethoxyphenylsulfonylacetophenone, 
721 

2 -( 2 -EthoxyphenylsulfonyI)-benzene- 
sulfinic acid, 461 

2 - ( 2 -Ethoxyphenylsulf onyl )-benzene- 

sulfonyl chloride, 401 
a- (4-Ethoxyphenylsulf onyl )-dibenzyl- 
acetonitrile, 714 
4-Ethoxypheny Isulfoiiyldiethyl 
acetonitrile, 714 

a- ( 2 -Ethoxy pheny Isulf ony l)- 7 - 4 -tolyl- 
Kulfonylacetono, 750, 752 
«- (4-Et hoxy pheny Isul f ony 1) - 7 - (4-toly 1- 
sulfonyD-acetone, 750, 752 

3 - ( 2 -Ethox 3 ^pheriylsulf(jnyl)- 2 -( 4 -tolyl- 

sul fo ny Imet hy 1 ) -cj iii n ol i rie, 752 
2-Et hoxy-5-n-propylberizciKv 
sulfoiiamide, 477 

4- Ethoxy-2-n-propylbenzene- 

sulfonamide, 476 

2-E t hoxy- 5 -a-propylbenzenesulf onic 
acici, 238 

4 -Eth()xy- 2 - 7 i-pr(>pylbenzcnesulfonic 
acid, 238 

2 -Eth()xy- 5 -r 2 -propylbenzcnesulfouyl 
chloride, 477 

4- Ethoxy-2-n-prop)ylbenzenesulfonyl 

chloride, 476 

8 -Ethoxyquinoline-5-8ulf()riic acid, 321 
Ethyl acenaphthene-3-sulfonate, 522 

5- (Ethylaniino)-2-methylbenzenesulfonic 

acid, 252 

2-Ethylarninophenyl 4-tol.yl sulfone, 704 
4-Ethylaminotoluene-2-sulfonic acid, 252 
Ethyl anthracene-2-sulfonatc, 522 
Ethyl anthraquinone-2-suIfonate, 522 
Ethjd arylsulfonyliminoacetates, 713 
4-Ethyl benzene- 1 , 3 -disulfonamide, 471 
4-Ethylbenzene-l,3-disulfonic acid, 205 
4-Ethylbenzene-l ,3-di.sulfonyl chloride, 
471 

Ethylbenzenesulfonamides, 467 
Ethyl benzenesulfonate, from benzene¬ 
sulfonyl fluoride, 456 
hydrolysis of, 526, 527 
preparation of, 508, 516 
pyrolysis of, 525 
reaction with alcohols, 528 
reaction with ammonia, 526, 530 
reaction with hydrazine, 526 
4-Ethylbenzenesulfonic acid, 205, 399, 
422 

Ethylbenzenesulfonyl chlorides, 467 
4-Ethylbenzenesulfonyl fluoride, 205, 

454, 467 

Ethyl benzene- 1 ,3, 5 -trisulfonate, 520 
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Ethyl benzophenone-2-sulfonate, 520 
Ethyl biphenyI-4-sulfonate, 520 
Ethyl ^,^-bis~(phenylsulfonyl)-n- 
butyrate, 737, 740 

Ethyl ^,^-bis-(pheiiylsulf()nyl)-a-f*thyl- 
n-butyrato, 737 

Ethyl ^,/9-bis-(phenylsulfonyl)-a-methyl- 
n-butyrate, 737 
Ethyl 5,5-bis-(i>h<»nylsulfonyI)- 
tt-valerate, 737 

Ethyl / 5 (- bis- (phon y 11hiol)-a-ethy 1- 
n-butyT‘at.o, 737 

Ethyl /8,/3-bis-(f)h(>nylthi(>l)-a-methyl- 
n-but.yratc, 737 

Ethyl 'y.T-bis-Cphenylthiol )-n-valerate, 
‘737 

Ethyl 4-bromobpnzonesulfonalo, 51G, 
52G, 527, 528 

Ethyl 6-bronio-3-oarl)amylbciizoiie- 
sulfonatc, 520 

Ethyl 6-br()m(>-3-oarboxyb(inzene- 
sulfonate, 520 

Ethyl 3-br(>mo-2-hydr()xy-5-inethy 1- 
benzenesulfouato, 519 
Et hyl-5-br()m()-4-hy(lr()xy-3-mot hyl- 
benzenesulfonatft, 520 
Ethyl, 5-bromoiiapht halene-1 -Fulfonate, 

521 

Ethvl 9-bromophenanthreno-3-Fulf oimt e, 
*522 

Ethyl 10-bromophonan t hrene- 
3-sulf<)nate, 522 
Ethyl n-butyl sulfate, 70 
9-Ethylcarbaz»)h?-3-sulfonif acid, 320 
Ethyl 2-earbethoxvbenzeiiesulfonatc, 

520 

Ethyl S-carbethoxy-G-hydroxybenzene- 
sulfonate, 520 

Ethyl 2-carbethoxy-5-nitrobenzcne- 
sulfonate, 520 

2-Ethyl carbethoxy ox 3 ^napht halene- 
6-sulfonyl chioride, 489 
2-Ethylcarbethoxyox3niapht.haleno- 
S-sulfonjd chloride, 489 
Ethyl 2-carbomethoxybeiizenesulfonate, 
520 

Ethyl 2-carbomet hoxy-5-n i trobenzene- 
sulfonate, 520 

Ethyl 4-chlorobenzenesulfonate, 516 
Ethyl 6-chloro-2-iodobenzenesulfonatc, 

516 

Ethyl chloronaphthalenesulfonates, 521 
Ethyl chloronitronaphthalenesulfoiiates, 

522 

Ethyl 9-chlorophenanthrene-3-sulfonate, 
622 

Ethyl chlorosulfonate 30, 63, 64, 70 
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Ethyl (a-chlorosulfonyloxy)-propionate, 
39 

Ethyl 3,5-dibromo-4-hydroxybenzene- 
Kulfonate, 517 

Ethyl 5,8-dibromonaphthalcne- 
2-sulfonate, 521 

Ethyl 2,5-dichlorobenzenesulfonate, 516 
Eth vl di(;hloronapht halenesulfonates, 
*521 

Ethyl diiodobenzenesulfonates, 516 
Ethy 1 4,5-din i tronaphthalenc- 
2-sulfonate, 522 

Ethyl 3,5-diriitrophenyl xanthate, 366 
Ethyl /!?,/?-diphomylsuIfoiiylbutyrate, 732 
Ethylene benzenesulfonate, 516, 526 
Ii]thylenc bis-(suIfonylacetic acid), 744 
Ethylene polysulfone, 758 
h^thylene sulfate, 73 
Ethylenesulfonarnide, 168 
Et hylenesulfonanilide, 168 
Ethylenesulfonie acid, 170 

addition of sodium bisulfite to, 172 
fr( )m 2-b rom oet hane-1 -sulfonyl 
chloride, 108 
preparation of, 113, 167 
reactions of, 171 
reduction of, 110 
Ethylene thiocyanate, 167 
Ethylene 4-toluenesuifonate, 518 
Ethyl ethanesulfonate, 110, 111, 680 
Ethyl 3-ethoxybenzenesulfonate, 517 
Ethyl 4-fluoronaphthalene-l-sulfonate, 
521 

Ethyl 5-fluoronaphthalene-l-sulfonate, 
521 

Ethyl fluorosulfonate, 29 
Ethyl n-hexadecyl sulfide, 661 
I^thjM hexadec\4 sulf one, 661 
Ethyl hydrogen sulfate, h^ydrol^^sis of, 28 
kinetics of formation, 24 
preparation, 23 
pyrolysis of, 18 
reactions of, 8, 27 
salts of, 

ammonium salt., pyrolysis of, 18 
aniline salt, pyrolysis of, 248 
barium salt-, pyrolysis of, 18 

reaction with ammonium sulfate, 
63 

calcium salt, preparation of 
ethanethiol from, 17 
potassium salt, pyrolysis of, 18 
reaction with potassium cyanide, 
16 

reaction with potassium nitrate, 
29 

reaction with sodium nitrite, 15 
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Ethyl hydrogen sulfate, salts of, sodium 
salt, reaction with amines, 28 
reaction with hydrogen chloride, 
29 

reaction with sodium sulfite, 27 
rearrangement of, 110 
sulfonation of, 131 

5-Ethyl-2-hydroxybenzenesulfonic acid, 
426 

Ethyl 4-iodobenzenesulfonate, 516, 528 
Ethyl 5-iodonaphthalene-l -sulfonate, 

521 

Ethyl 4-iodophenyl sulfide, 461, 663 
Ethyl 4-iodophenyl sulfonc, 663 
Ethyl isoamyl sulfone, 661 
Ethyl isoamyl sulfoxide, 661 

2-Ethyl-6-isopropylbenzenesulfonanilide, 
473 

l-Ethyl-3-isopropylbenzenesulfonic 
acid, 211 

1- Ethyl-4-isopropylbenzenesulfonic acid, 

211 

2- Ethyl-5-isopropylbenzenesulfonyl 

chloride, 473 

Ethylisopropyinaphthalenesulfonic 
acid, 275 

Ethyl lactate chlorosulfonate, 39 
Ethylmesitylenesulfonic acid, 213 
Ethyl methanedisulfonate, 165 
Ethyl methanesulfonate, 106 
5-Ethyl-2-methylbenzenesulfonamide, 

472 

Ethylmethylbenzencsulfonic acids, 209 
5-EthyI-2-methyIbenzenesulfonyl 
chloride, 472 

Ethylmethylmethionic acid, 166 
Ethyl methyl methylene disulfide, 736 
Ethyl methyl methylene disulfone, 736 
Ethyl 4-methyl-2-nitrophenyl sulfone, 

679 

Ethyl methyl sulfate, 70 
Ethyl methyl sulfide, 661 
Ethylmethylsulfoacetic acid, 144 
Ethyl methyl sulfone, 661 
Ethyl 4-methyI-5-sulfophenyl xanthate, 
376 

Ethyl methyl trimethylene disulfide, 748 
2-Ethylnaphthalene-6-sulfonamide, 490 
Ethyl naphthalene-1-sulfonate, 520, 527 
Ethyl naphthalene-2-sulfonate, 521 

1- Ethylnaphthalenesulfonic acid, 275 

2- Ethylnaphthalenesulfonic acid, 275 
2-Ethylnaphthalene-6-sulfonyl chloride, 

490 

N-Ethyl-2-naphthylamine-6,7-di8ulfonic 
acid, 298 


N-Ethyl-2-naphthylamine-5-sulfonic 
acid, 298 

N-Ethyl-2-naphthylamine-7-sulfonic 
acid, 298 

Ethyl 1-naphthyl sulfone, 670 
Ethyl 2-naphthyl sulfone, 670 
Ethyl nitrobenzenesulfonates, 517, 527 
Ethylnitrobenzenesulfonic acid, 224 
Ethyl 4-nitrobenzyl sulfone, 668 
Ethyl 4'-nitrobiphenyl-4-sulfonate, 520 
Ethyl 4-nitro-2-chlorosulfony 1 benzoate, 
633 

Ethyl nitronaphthalencsulfonates, 521, 
522 

Ethyl 4-nitrophenyl sulfide, 663 
Ethyl 3-nitrophenyl sulfone, 685 
Ethyl 4-nitrophenyl sulfone, 663 
N-Ethyl-6-nitrosaccharin, 634 
Ethyl 2-nitro-4-trifluoromethylphenyl 
sulfone, 679 

Ethyl 7i-octyl sulfide, 661 
Ethyl n-octyl sulfone, 661, 683 
Ethyl phenanthrenesulfonates, 522 
Ethyl 4-phenolsulfonate, 517 

2- EthyIphenol-4-sulfonic acid, 237 

3- Ethylphenolsulfonic acid, 237 

4- Ethylphenol-2-sulfonic acid, 237 
Ethyl phenyl benzylidene disulfide, 736 
Ethyl phenyl benzyl idene disulfone, 736 
Ethyl phenyl ethylidene disulfone, 738 
Ethyl phenyl methylene disulfide, 736 
Ethyl phenyl methylene disulfone, 736 
4-Ethylphenyl phenyl sulfone, 675 
Ethyl phenyl sulfide, 662 

Ethyl phenyl sulfone, from ethyl ethane- 
sulfonate, 111 
preparation of, 662, 668 
reaction with chlorosulfonic acid, 686 
Ethyl phenylsulfonylacetate, 708, 709, 
718 

Ethyl a-phenylsulfonyl-n-butyrate, 708 
Ethyl a-phenyIsulfonyl-/3-pheny 1- 
propionic acid, 709 
4-Ethylphenyl 4-tolyl sulfone, 675 
2-Ethyl-5-n-propylbenzenesulfonamide, 
473 

4-(l-ethyl-n-propyl)-benzenesulfon- 
amide, 467 

1- Ethyl-4-n-propylbenzene8ulfonic acid, 

210 

2- Ethyl-5-n-propylbenzcnesulfonyl 

chloride, 473 

4-( l-ethylpropyl)-benzene8ulf onyl 
chloride, 467 

a-Ethyl-n-propylphenyl sulfide, 662 
o-Ethyl-n-propyl phenyl sulfone, 662 
Ethyl n-propyl sulfate, 70 
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Ethyl n-propyl sulfide, 661 
Ethyl n-propyl sulfone, 661 
l-Ethylpropyl 4-tolucnesulfonate, 517, 
537 

N-Ethylsaccharin, 579, 626, 629 
Ethyl saccharin-N-carboxylate, 626 
Ethyl sulfate, physical properties of, 73 
jjreparation c>f, 62 
pro[)erties of, 64 
reactions of, 04, 65 
Ethyl sulfide, 65, 661 
Ethyl sulfite, 64, 103 
Ethyl sulfoiKi, dipole moment of, 658 
from diethyllead, 681 
in(*.rtness of, 683 
reaction with Ijot alkali, ()83 
reaction vvilh iodine trichloride, 683 
prej)aration (jf, 661, 668, 678 
solubility in water, 681 
Ethylsulfonylacetainidc, 719 

3- (Ethylsulfonyl)-benzenesulfonyl 

chloride, 686 

tt-EthyIsulfonyl-n-but yraraide, 719 
«-Et hylsulfonylcaproamido, 719 
Ethyl sulfonyldiacetate, 711 
a-Ethylsulfonylisobutyramide, 719 
o?-Ethylsulfonylisovaleramide, 719 
Ethylsulfonylmethylsulfonvlmcthane, 
736 

Ethy Isulf onylmethy Isulf ony 1 phenyl- 
sulfonylmethane, 753 
Ethylsulf onylmet hy Isulf ony 1 phenyl- 
thiomethanc, 739, 753 
1-Ethy Isulf onyI-3-methylsulfonyI- 
propane, 748 

Ethylsulfonylmethylthiophenylsulfonyl- 
methane, 753 

4- Ethylsulfonylphenylhydrazine, 687 
1-Ethylsulfonyl-l-phenylsulfonylethane, 

739 

Ethylsulfonylphenylsulfonylmethane, 

736 

l-Ethylsulfonyl-S-phenylsulfonyl- 
2-propanol, 749 

l-Ethylsuifonyl-S-phenylsulfonyl- 
propene, 749 

w-Ethylsulfonyl-w-phenylsulfonyl- 
toluene, 736 

a-Ethylsulfonylpropionamide, 719 
a-Ethylsulfonylpropionic acid, 678, 708, 
709 

o-Ethylsulfonyl-n-valeramide, 719 
Ethyl 2HSulfophenyl xanthate, 366 
Ethyl sulfoxide, 661 

Bthyl 4-toluenesulfonamidoacetate, 583, 
598 
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Ethyl 4-toluenesulfonate, hydrolysis of, 
527 

in Friedel-Crafts reaction, 537 
preparation of, 507, 517 
reaction with ammonia, 530 
reaction with aniline, 531 
reaction with ethoxymagnesium 
bromide, 529 

reaction with ethyl sodiomalonate, 
536, 537 

reaction with Grignard reagents, 534 
reaction with nn^thylamiiui, 530 
reaction with phenols, 529 
reaction with potassium cyanate, 533 
reaction wit h potassium iodide, 533 
reaction with pyridine, 532 
reaction with sodium alkoxides, 528 
reaction with sodium benzoate, 534 
reaction with sodium lactate, 534 
reaction with sodium phenylacetylide, 
537 

reaction with thioj)henols, 530 
Ethyltoluenesulfonic acid, 209 
Ethyl 4-tx)lyl sulfide, 506, 664 
Ethyl 2-tolyl sulfone, 669 
Ethyl 4-tolyl sulfone, 664, 669 
Ethyl 4-tolylsulfonylacetate, 708 
Ethyl a-(4-tolylsulfonyl)-acetoacetate, 
^505 

Ethyl 2,3,5-triiodobenzenesulfonate, 517 
Ethyl 2,4,5-triiodobenzenesulfonate, 517 
Ethyl 3,4,5-triiodobenzenesulfonate, 517 

5-Ethyl-l,2,4-trimethylbenzenesulfonic 
acid, 213 

Ethyl trithioorthoformate, 738, 754 
Ethyl vinyl sulfone, 689 
Eugenyl hydrogen sulfate, 46 

F 

Fluoranthrenedisulfonic acid, 313 
Fluorene-2,6-disulfonic acid, 313 
Fluorene-2,7-disulfonic acid, 312, 436 
Fluorene-3,6-disulfonic acid, 313 
Fluorene-2-Bulfonic acid, 312 
Fluorenesulfonic acids, reaction with 
alkali, 430 

Fluorenone-2,7-disulfonic acid, 313 
2-Fluorenyl ^toluenesulfonate, 546 
4-Fluoroaniline-2-sulfonic acid, 254 
4-Fluoroaniline-3-8ulfonic acid, 264 
4-Fluorobenzenesulfinic acid, 669 
4-Fluorobenzenesulfonamide, 463 
4-FIuorobenzenesulfonic acid, 214, 407 
Fluorobenzene-4-6ulfonyl chloride, 214, 
463 
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5-Flu()r( )-2-meth()xybenzenesulfoiiamide, 
47G 

5-Fluoro-2-meth()xybenzenesulfonyl 
chloride, 240, 470 

4-Fliioro-2-rnethvlbonzeuesulforiamide, 

467 

4- Fluoro-3-methylbon2cnesuH()namide, 

407 

5- Fluoro-2-raethylbenzenesiilfoiiic acid, 

374 

Fluoromethvlbenzciiesulfonyl chlorides, 
407 

Fluoronaphf halenesiilfonamidcs, 487 

3- Fliioroiuipht halene-l-suironaiiilide, 487 
4~Fhioroiiaphthalene-l-sulfonanilide, 487 

4- Fluoronaphthalene-l-sulfonic acid, 374 
5“Fluoronaplithalene-l-sulfonic acid, 374 
Fluoronaphthalcnesulfonyl chlorides, 

487 

4-Fluoro-2-iiilrobenzcnesulfonic acid, 407 
4-Fhiorophcnvi 4-nitrobenzyl sulfonc, 

069 

2- Fluorosulfon3dbenzoic acid, 450 

3- Flu()rosulfonylbenzoic acid, 454 

4- FIuoro8uIfonyli)enzoic acid, 454, 455 

5- FluorosulfonyJ-2-hydroxybenzoic acid, 

454 

5-Fluorosulf onyl-4-hydroxy-1 -methyl- 
benzenesulfonic acid, 454 

1- Fluorosulfonylnaphthalene-5-sulfon- 

amide, 490 

2- Fluorosulfonylnaphthalene-6-sulfon- 

araide, 490 

1- Fluon )sulf onyl napht haleiie-5-sulf ony I 

chloride, 490 

2- FliiorosulfonyInaphthalene-6-.sulfonyl 

chloride, 490 

4- Fluorotoluene-2-sulfonic acid, 374 

5- Fluoro-2,3,6-trimethylbenzenesulfon- 

amide, 474 

5-Fluoro-l,2,4-trimeth3dbenzenesulfonic 
acid, 219, 220 

5-Fluoro-2,3,6-trimethylbenzenesulfonyl 
chloride, 474 

Formaldehyde bisulfite, 128, 129 
Formylbromomethionic acid, 101 
Formylchloromethionic acid, 101 
l-Formylethane-l,l*<lisulfonic acid, 166 
Formylmethionic acid, 126, 157 
Furansulfonic acid, 315 
Furfuryl 4-toluenesulfonate, 519 

G 

G acid, 287, 386; see also 2-Naphthol- 
6,8-disulfonic acid 
Glyceryl tribenzenesulfonate, 626 


Glyceryl tri-4-toluenesulfonate, 625 
Glycylcysteic acid, 152 
Glycyltaurine, 123 
GIyoxaIine-4-suIfonic acid, 406 
Glyoxal sulfate, 72, 73 
Guaiac()I-3-sulfonic acid, 242 
Guaiacol-4-sulfonic acid, 242, 243 
Guaiacolsulfonic acids, alkaloid salts of, 
384, 403 

H 

Ilalazonc, 002, 604, 612 
a- flaloalkyl sulfones, 688 
/3-Haloalkyl sulfones, 689 
Ilalobcnzenesulfonic acids, hydrolysis of, 
388 

reaction with alkali, 424 
reduction of, 372 
Ilaloethanesulfonic acids, 112 
4-Halo-1-hydroxyant hraquinonesulf ()nic 
acid, 375 

Halomethanesulfonic acid, 106 
2-Halophenoisulfonic acid, hydrolysis of, 
390 

Halosulfoacetic acids, 149 
HemimelIithene-4-sulfonic acid, 211 
a-n-Heptadecenylindolesulfoiiic acid, 

318 

Heptane-l-sulfonic acid, 98, 101 
n-Heptyl sulfate, 73 
n-Iieptyl sulfide, 661 
n-Heptyl sulfone, 661 
2-n-IIept.yl-l,3,5-trimethylbcnzerie- 
sulfonic acid, 213 

Hexa-(alkylsulfonylmethyl)-benzeries, 

757 

(Hexachlorocyclohcxyl phenyl ketone)- 
sulfonic acid, 225 

Hexarlecane-l-sulfonic acid, 97, 99, 113 
4-Hexadecoxybenzenesulfonic acid, 233 

2- Hexadecoxy-5-mcthylbenzenesulfonic 

acid, 238 

3- Hexadecoxy-4-methylbenzenesulfonic 

acid, 238 

4- Hexadecoxy-2-methylbenzenesulfonic 

acid, 238 

4-n-Hexadecylbenzenesulfonic acid, 206 
Hexadecyl 4-bromobenzenesulfonate. 

516 

Hexadecyl hydrogen sulfate, 2, 14 
Hexadecyl sulfate, 73 
Hexadecyl 4-toluenesulfonate, 518, 631, 
533 

p-n-Hexadecyltoluenesulfonic acid, 211 
Hexamethylene polysulfone, 761 
Hexane-l-Wfonic acid, 97, 99, 101 



Hexane-2-sulfonic acid, 97, 101 
Hcxasulfones, 755 
Hexylbenzenesulfonic acid, 200 
3~Hexyl hydrogen sulfate, 36 
4-ri-Hexylphenol-2-sulf()nic acid, 237 
4-(n-ITexylsulfonyn-phenylhydrazinc, 

687 

n-Hexyl 4-t()luenesulfonate, 518 
scc-IIexyl 2-tolyl suJfoiie, 669 
Hydrazinoaromaticsulfonic^ acids, 374 
Hydrindenesulfonic acid, 209 

l-Hydrogen-2-methyl 3-sulfamyl- 
phthalate, 635 
Hydroquinono-2,6-disulfonanili(ie, 478 
Hydroquinonedisulfonic acids, 244 
II ydroqiiinone-2,6-disulfony 1 chloride, 
478 

Hydroquinonesulfonic acid, bromination 
of, 403 

chlorination of, 397 
from benzoquinonc, 353 
preparation of, 244 
reaction with alkali, 427 
Hydroquinonetetrasulfonic acid, 390 
4-Hydroxyacridine-l-sulfonic acid, 322 
1 -H ydroxyanthraquinone-4-sulf ()n- 
anilide, 494 

l-Hydroxyanthraquinone-2-sulfonic 
acid, 309 

1- H ydroxyant hraquinone-3-sulfonic 

acid, 309 

1 -H y droxyan thraqui none-8-sulf oni c 
acid, 308 

2- H3^droxyanthraquinono-3-suIfonic 

acid, 435 

Hydroxyant hraquinonesulfonic acids, 
chlorination of, 398 
from anthraquinone, 305 
hydrolysis of, 394 
preparation of, 442 

1- Hydroxyanthraquinone-4-sulfonyI 

chloride, 494 

Hydroxyaryl sulfones, 695 

3- Hydroxybenzalanil-^sulfonic acid, 225 

4- Hydroxybenzaldehyde-3-sulfonic acid, 

225 

4-Hydroxyl>enzenesulfonan ilide, 456 
Hydroxybenzenesulfonic acids, reaction 
with alkali, 426; see also Phenol- 
sulfonic acids 

4-(4-Hydroxybenzenesulfonoxy )- 
benzenesulfonic acid, 648 
4-Hydroxyb€nzophenone-2-sulfonic acid, 

659 

2- Hydroxybenzylidene-4-bromophenyl- 

sulfonylacetonitrile, 715 
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4-Hydroxybenzylidene-4-chlorophenyl- 
sulfonylacetonitrile, 715 
2-IIydroxybenzylidene-l-indanone- 
sulfonic acid, 263 

4-IIydroxybenzylidene-/3-riaphthyl- 
sulfonylacetonitrilo, 715 
2-Hydroxybonzylidenephenylsulfonyl- 
acetonitrile, 715 

4-IIy(lroxybenzylidenephenylsulfonyl- 
acetonitrile, 715 

2-Hydroxy benzylidene-p-tolylsulf onyl- 
acetonitrilo, 715 

4-Hydroxy benzylidene-p-tolylsulfonyl- 
acotonitrile, 715 

2-Hydroxy benzylidene-2,4,5-trimethyI- 
phenyIsulfonylacetonitnle, 715 
4-Hydroxybiphonyldisulfonic acid, 259 
2-IIydroxybiphcnyl-5-sulfonic acid, 259 

1- Hydroxy butane-2-sulf()iiic acid, 134 
4-Hydroxybutane-l-sulfonic acid, 134 

2- Hydroxycamphane-7r-sulfonic acid, 134 

1- IJydroxy-4-chlorosulfonyl-2-naphthoic 
acid, 290 

Hydroxycyclohexancsulfonic acid, 95 

2- Hydroxycyclohexane-l-sulfonic acid, 
134 ‘ 

frans-2-Hydroxycyclohexyl 2,5-dichloro- 
benzenesulfonate, 516 
trans -H ydroxycyclohexyl 4-toluene- 
sulfonate, 515 

2- Hydroxy-3,5-dimethylphenyl 2-nitro- 
phenyl sulfone, 699 

3- Hydroxydiphenylamine-4-sulfonic 
acid, 265 

4- Hydroxydiphenylamine-3-sulfonic 
acid, 265 

4-Hydroxydiphenylmethane-3-sulfonic 
acid, 261 

1- Hydroxy-4,7-disulfo-2-naphthoic acid, 
290, 433 

2- Hydrnxy-6,8-disulfo-3-naphthoic acid, 
290 

j5-IIydroxyethanesuIfinic acid, 745, 755 
/3-Hydroxyethylammonium hydrogen 
sulfate, 38 

^-Hydroxyethyl hydrogen sulfate, 40 
/3-Hydroxyethyl 2-methoxyphenyl 
sulfone, 693 

/5-Hydroxyethyl methyl sulfone, 702 
/3-Hydroxyethyl 1-naphthyl sulfone, 693 
/3-Hydroxyethyl 2-naphthyl sulfone, 693 
jS-Hydroxyethyl 2-nitrophenyl sulfone, 
*693, 700 

^-Hydroxyethyl 3-nitropbenyl sulfone, 
693 

^-Hvdroxyethyl phenyl sulfone, 692,693, 
*^694 
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/3-Hydroxyethylsulfonylacetic acid, 680 
i8-(/3-Hydroxyethylsulfonyl)-ethane- 
sulfinic acid, 745, 755 
/?-Hydroxyethylsulfonylmethanesulfinic 
acid, 745 

/S-Hydroxyethyl 4-toIuenesulfonate, 518 
a-Hydroxycthyl 4-toJyl sulfone, 692 
/J?-Hydroxyethyl 4-tolyl sulfone, 693 
Ilydroxyfluoranthenesulfonic acid, 315 
6-Hydr()X3'liexane-l-sulfonic acid, 134 
a-Hydroxy-n-hexyl 4-tolyl sulfone, 692 
4-H yd roxy-5-i ocl obenzene-1,3-d isulf onic 
acid, 406 

4-Hy droxy-3-i od o-5-mot hyl benzene- 
sulfonic acid, 411 

8-Hydroxy-7-iodoquinoline-5-sulfonic 
acid, 321 

2-nydroxy-3-iodo-5-sulfobenzoic acid, 
‘411 

a-IIydroxyisobutyl 4-toIyI sulfone, 692 
4-ny d roxy-2-isoproi )y 1-5-niet hy 1- 
beiizenesulfonic acid, 402 
4'-Hydroxy-3-isopropy l-ti-mcf hyl- 
bonzenesulfonic acid, 402 
iS-Hydrox>dsopropyl phenyl sulfone, 366, 
692, 693 

4- (H vdroxy lamino) -benzenesulf onamide, 
600 

2-(Hydroxylamino)-phenyl 4-toluene- 
sulfonato, 542 

4-(Hydroxy laniino)-phenyl 4-toluene- 
sulfonate, 542 

Hydroxymethanesulfonic acid, sodium 
salt, 118, 128, 130; see also 
Formaldehyde bisulfite 
2-Hydroxy-5-methoxyphenyl 2-nitro- 
phenyl sulfone, 6^ 
2r-Hydroxy-6-methylben2aldehyde-3- 
sulfonic acid, 225 
2-Hydroxy-5-methylben2ene-l ,3- 
disulfonanilide, 478 
4-Hydroxy-5-methylbena5ene-l ,3- 
disulfonanilide, 477 
4-Hydroxy-6-methylbenzene-l ,3-di- 
sulfonanilide, 477 

2-Hydroxy-6-methylbenzene-l,3-di- 
sulfonic acid, 397 
4-Hydroxy-6-methylbenzene-l ,3- 
disulfonic acid, 397 
2-Hydroxy-5-methylbenzene-l ,3- 
disulfonyl chloride, 460, 478 
4-Hydroxy-5-methylbenzene-1,3- 
disulfonyl chloride, 477 
4-Hydroxy-6-methylben2ene-l ,3- 
disulfonyl chloride, 454, 477 
2-Hydroxy-6-methylbenzenesulfinic acid, 
699 


2-Hydroxy-5-methylbenzenesulfouic 
acid, 391 

4-Hydroxy-2-methylbenzenesulfonic 
acid, 391, 406, 411 
4-Hydroxy-3-methylbenzenesulfonic 
acid, 391, 406, 411 

2-Hydr()xy-5-methylbenzenesulfon-2- 
nitroanilidc, 598 

2-Hydroxy-4-methylbenzenesulfonyl 
chloride, 476 

2-(Hydroxymethyl)-benzenesulfonyl 
fluoride, 457 

I lydroxymcthyl benzenesulf onyl 
fluorides, 454, 455 
2-IIy droxy-4-met hy Iben zene-1,3,5- 
trisulfoiianilido, 478 
2-IIydroxy-4-me,< hylbenzcne-1,3,5- 
trisulfonyl chloride, 477, 478 
4-lIydroxy-6-met hyl-5-nit robenzene- 

1.3- disulf()uanilide, 477 

4-H ydroxy-6-methy 1-5-nit robenzcue- 

1.3- disiilfonyl chloride, 477 
2-Hydroxy-5-rnethyl-3-nitrobenzene- 

sulfonamide, 477 

2-Hydroxy-5-methyl-3-nitrobenzene- 
sulfonanilide, 477 

4-riydroxy-2-methyI-5-nit,robenzene- 
sulfonic acid, 411 

4-Hydroxy-3-methyl-5-nitrobenzene- 
sulfonic acid, 411 

2-Hydroxy-5-methyl-3-nitrobenzene- 
sulfonyl chloride, 460, 477 
2-Hydroxy-3-methyl-5- (2-nit rophenyl- 
sulfonyl)-benzoic acid, 672 
2-Hydroxy-5-methylphenyl 2-nitro- 
phenyl sulfone, 698 

2-Hydroxy-6-methylphenyl 2-methoxy- 
6-methylphenyl sulfone, 695 
2-Hydroxy-6-methylphenyl 
2-nitrophenyl sulfone, 699 
2-Hydroxy-2-methylpropane8ulfonic 
acid, 173 

2-Hydroxy-3-methyl-5-sulfinylben2oic 
acid, 672 

Hydroxymethyl 4-tolyI sulfone, 692, 734 
Hydroxynaphthalenesulfonic acids, see 
Naphtholsulfonic acids 
2-Hydroxy-l ,4-naphthoquinone-3- 
sulfonic acid, 291 
2-(2-Hydroxy-l-naphthoxy)- 

naphthalene-lHSulfinic acid, 697 
2-(2-Hydroxy-l-naphthoxy)-l-naphthyl 
methyl sulfone, 697 
2-Hydroxy-l-naphthyl 2-methoxy-l- 
naphthyl sulfone, 698 
2-Hydroxy-6-naphthyl methyl sulfone, 
694 
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2-Hydroxy-1-naphthyl 4-(methyI- 
8ulfonyl)-phenyl sulfone, 699 

2-Hydroxy-1 -naphthyl 2-nitrophenyl 
sulfone, 699 

1- Hydroxy-2-naphthyl phenyl sulfone, 

696 

2- Hydroxy-4-nitrobenzenesulfonic acid, 

411 

2- Hydroxy-5-nitrobenzenesulfonic acid, 

396, 406 

3- Hydroxy-5-nitrobenzenesulfonic acid, 

362 

4- Hydroxv-3-nitrobenzeneaulfomc acid, 

396, 397, 406, 411 

5- Hydroxv-2-nitrobenzeneaulfonic acid, 

362 

4-Hydroxy-3-nitrobenzene8ulfonyl 
fluoride, 454 

of-Hydroxy-3-nitrobenzyl 4-t.olvl sulfone, 
692 

a-Hydroxy-4-nitrobenzyl 4-tolyl sulfone, 
692 

2- Hydroxy-3-nitro-5-sulfobenzoic acid, 

402 

3- Hydroxyoctane-l-sulfonic acid, 134 

2-Hydroxy-9,10-phenanthrenequinone- 

sulfonic acid, 312 

2-Hydroxy-1-phenylaminonaphthalene- 
sulfonic acid, 300 

2-Hydroxy-5-phenylcarbamylbenzoic 
acid, 483 

4- Hydroxyphenyldiphenylmethane- 

sulfonic acid, 117 

2-Hydroxy-l ,3-phenylene dibeiizene- 
sulfonate, 540 

2-Hydroxyphenyl phenyl sulfone, 694, 
697 

4-Hydroxy-2-phenylsulfonylazobenzene, 
703 

7-Hydroxy-3-phenylsulfonylcoumarin, 

710 

2-Hydroxyphenylsulfonyl-2-naphthyl- 
sulfonylacetonitrile, 715 
2-Hydroxy-3-phenylsulfonylquinoline, 
‘715 

4-(2-Hydroxyphenylthio)-benzene- 
sulfonanilide, 486 
4- (2-Hydroxyphenyl thio) -benzene- 
sulfonyl chloride, 486 
2-Hydroxyphenyl 4-tolyl sulfone, 695 

2- Hydroxypropane-l ,3-disulfonic acid, 

135 

3- Hydroxypropane-l-sulfonic acid, 134 
2-HydroxypropyI methyl sulfide, 758 
/9-Hydroxypropyl 4-toluenesulfonate, 518 
Hydroxypyrenesulfonic acid, 313 
Hydrox 3 rpyridinesulfonic acid, 375 


3-Hydroxypyridine-2-8ulfonic acid, 321 
8-Hydroxyquinoline-6-sulfonic acid, 321 

6- Hydroxysaccharin, 634 
lO-Hydroxystearic acid hydrogen sulfate, 

38 

2-HydroxystyTyl aryl sulfones, 727 
2-Hydroxystyryl phenyl sulfone, 710 
/3-H ydroxy-^'-sulfoadipic acid lactone, 
154 

2- Hydroxy-5-suIfobenzoic acid, 402 

3- Hydroxy-4-sulfobenzoic acid, 239 

4- Hydroxy-3-sulfobenzoic acid, 241, 402 
Hydroxysulfobenzoic acids, 397, 427 
Hydroxysulfonaphthalenecarboxylic 

acids, reaction with alkali, 431 

3-Hydroxysulfo-l,8-naphthalic acid, 291 
Hydroxysulfonaphthoic acids, 290, 291 

2- Hy droxy-3- (4-t()luene4Sulf onyl )- 

quinoline, 715 

1- Hydroxy-4-(4-tolylamino)-anthra- 

quinone-2-sulfonic acid, 310 

7- H y droxy-3- (4-tf )ly Isulf ony 1) - 

coumarin, 710 

3- Hydroxy-2,4,6-tribromobenzene- 

sulfonic acid, 402 
3-Hydroxy-2,4,6-trinitrobenzene- 
sulfonic acid, 411 

3-Hydroxy-2,4,6-trinitrobenzenesulfonyl 
chloride, 476 

3- Hvdroxy-2,4,6-trisulfobenzoic acid, 

241, 430 

I 

Idryldisulfonic acid, 313 
Igepon-T, 122 
Imidazolesulfonic acid, 323 
Imidazole-2-sulfonic acid, 367 
Indan-4-sulfonamide, 484 
Indan-5-6ulfonamide, 484 
Indan-5-sulfonic acid, 423 
Indan-4-sulfonyl chloride, 484 
Indan-6-sulfonyl chloride, 484 
Indigo-5,5'-disulfonic acid, 319 
Indigo-6-sulfonic acid, 319 
Indigo-5,5',7,7'-tetrasulfonic acid, 319 
Indigotrisulfonic acid, 319 
/3-Indyl sulfone, 724 

5- Iodobenzene-l,3-disulfonic acid, 424 

2- Iodobenzene8ulfinic acid, 669 

4- Iodobenzenesulfinic acid, 669 
lodobenzenesulfonamides, 463 

4-Iodobenzenesulfonanilide, 463 

2- IodobenzenevSulfonic acid, 374 

3- Todobenzenesulfonic acid, 374, 424 

4- Iodobenzenesulfonic acid, 215, 374 

399, 408, 426 
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2- IodobenzenesuIfonyl chloride, 463 

3- Iodobenzenesulfonyl chloride, 463 

4- Iodobenzenesulfonyl chloride, 461,463, 

674, 675 

3-Iodobeiizenesulfonyl fluoride, 457 

2- Iodo-4,6-dinitrophenyl benzene- 

sulfonate, 543 

lodomesitylenesulfonic acid, 221 
lodomethanedisulfonic acid, 163 
lodomethanesulfonic acid, 108 

3- Iodo-4-methoxy benzenesulf ony 1 

fluoride, 457 

2-Iodo-5-raethylbenzene-l ,3- 
disulfonamide, 471 

2-Iodo-5-methylbenzene-l,3-disulfonic 
acid, 372, 374 

2-Iodo-5-methylbenzene-l,3-disulfonyl 
chloride, 471 

2- Iodo-5-methylbenzenesulfonamide, 469 

5- Iodo-2-methylbenzenesulfonamide, 469 
lodomethylbenzenesulfonic acids, 218, 

374 

IodomethyIbenzenesulfonyl chlorides, 

469 

3- Iodo-4-methy Ibenzenesulf onyl fluoride, 

457 

Todomethyl phenyl sulfone, 667, 689 
lodomethyl 4-tolyl sulfone, 670 
lodonaphthalenesulfonamides, 488 
1 -Iodonaphthalene-4-sulfonan il ide, 488 
1 -Iodonaphthalene-8-sulfonanilide, 488 
lodonaphthalenesulfonic acids, 281, 374 
lodonaphthalenesulfonyl chlorides, 488 
2-1 odo-5-nitrobenzenesulf onyl chloride, 
464 

4- IodophenyJ benzenesulfonate, 540 
2-Iodophenyl methyl sulfide, 663 

4-Iodophenyl methyl sulfide, 461 
2-Iodophenyl methyl sulfone, 663, 669 

4-Iodophenyl 2-nitrobenzyl sulfone, 669 
4-Iodophenyl 4-nitrobenzyl sulfone, 669 
4-Iodophenyl phenyl sulfide, 664 
4-Iodophenyl phenyl sulfone, 664, 675 
4-Iodophenylsulfonylacetamide, 718 
4-Iodophenylsulfonylacetonitrile, 712 
a-(4-Iodophenylsulfonyl)-dibenzyl- 

acetonitrile, 714 

a-(4-Iodophenylsulfonyl)-propionamide, 

718 

a-(4-Iodophenylsulfonyl)-propionitrile, 

713 

2-Iodophenyl 4-toluenesuIfonate, 542, 
555 

4-Iodophenyl 4-toluene8ulfonate, 542 
4-Iodophenyl 4-tolyl sulfone, 675 
N-Iodosaccharin, 627 j 

2-Iodothiophene-3,5-disulfonic acid, 318 I 


2-Iodothiophene-5-sulfonyl chloride, 318 
4-Iodotoluene-3,5-disulfonic acid, 372, 
374 

2- Iodotoluenesulfonic acid, 218 
4-Iodotoluene-2-sulfonic acid, 218, 374 

4- Todotoluene-3-sulfonic acid, 218 
a)-Iodotoluenesulfonyl fluoride, 457 

3- Iodo-2,4,6-trimethylbenzene- 

sulfonamide, 474 

3-Iodo-2,4,6-trimethylbenzenesulfonic 
acid, 220 

5- Iodo-l ,2,4-trimet hylbenzenesulfonic 

acid, 219 

3- Iodo-2,4,6-trimethylben2enesuIfonyl 

chloride, 474 
lonenesulfonic acid, 209 
Tsatin-5-sulfonic acid, 319 
Isethionic acid, 33, 133, 148 
preparation of, 130 
reactions of, 132 

2-Isoamoxy-3-i.sopropyl-6-methyl- 
benzenesulfonic acid, 238 

4- Isoam()xy-5-isopropyl-2-methyl- 

benzenesulfonic acid, 238 
Isoamyl benzenesulfonate, 628 
Isoamyl hydrogen sulfate, 16, 16, 18 
Isoamylmethylbenzenesulfonic acid, 211 
Isoamyl 4-nitrobenzyl sulfide, 662 
Isoamyl 4-nitrobenzyl sulfone, 662 
Lsoamyl 4-nitrophenyl sulfide, 663 
Isoamyl 4-nitrophenyl sulfone, 663 
Lsoamyl phenyl benzylidene disulfone, 
736 

lsoamyl phenyl ethylidene disulfone, 738 
lsoamyl phenyl methylene disulfide, 736 
lsoamyl phenyl methylene disulfone, 736 
lsoamyl phenyl sulfide, 662 
lsoamyl phenyl sulfone, 662, 668 
lsoamyl N- (phenylsulfonylacety 1)- 
carbamate, 720 

lsoamyl potassium sulfat-e, 668 
lsoamyl sulfate, 69, 73 
lsoamyl sulfide, 17 
lsoamyl sulfone, 661 

4-Isoamylsulfonylphenylhydrazine, 687 
Isoamylsulfonylphenylsulfonylmethane, 
736 

«-(Isoamylsulfonyl)-<*)-(phenylsulfonyl)- 
toluene, 736 
lsoamyl sulfoxide, 661 
lsoamyl 4-toluenesulfonate, 617 

4-l8oamyltoluenesulfonic acid, 211 
lsoamyl N-(4-tolyl8ulfonylacetyl)- 
carbamate, 720 

Isobutyl ammonium sulfate, 18 
Isobutyl benzenesulfonate, 628 
Isobutyl chlorosulfonate, ^ 
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Isobutylene-a,7-di8ulfonic acid, 174 
Isobutyl hydrogen sulfate, 15, 16, 17,18, 
34 

Isobutyl 4-nitrophenyl sulfide, 663 
Isobutyl 4-nitrophenyl sulfone, 663 
Isobutyl N-(phenyIsulfonylacetyl)- 
carbamate, 720 
Isobutyl sulfate, 69 
Isobutyl sulfone, 661 

4-Isobutylsulfonylphenylhydrazine, 687 
Isobutyl sulfoxide, 661 
Isobutyl 4-toluenesulfonate, 517 
Isobutyl 2-tolyl sulfone, 669 
Isobutyl N-(4-lolyIsulfonylacetyl)- 
carbamate, 720 

N^-Isobut yryIsulfanilamide, 479 
N-Isobutyrylsulfanilyl chloride, 479 
Isodurenesulfonic acid, 212 
Isoprene sulfone, 729, 730 

4-Isopropylbenzenesulfonamide, 467 
Isopropyl benzenesulfonate, 516 
4-Isopropylbenzene8ulfonyl chloride, 467 
4-Isopropylbenzylidene-/3-naphthyl- 
sulfonylacet/oiiitrile, 715 
4-l8opropylbenzylidenephenylsulfonyl- 
acetonitrile, 715 

Isopropyl 5-bromonaphthalene-l- 
sulfonate, 521 

Isopropyl hydrogen sulfate, 35 
Isopropylidene bis-hydrogen sulfate, 41 
Isopropylidcne o-xylylene disulfide, 737 
Isopropylidene o-xylylene disulfone, 737 
Isopropyl 5-iodonaphthalene-l- 
sulfonate, 521 

Isopropylmethoxymethylbenzene- 
sulfonic acids, 238 

2-Isopropyl-5-methylaniline-4-sulfonic 
acid, 213 

4-Isopropyl-2-methylanilinesulfonic 
acid, 253 

Isopropylmethylbenzenesulfonamides, 
472, 473 

2-Isopropyl-4-methylbenzenesulfonic 
acid, 210 

2- Isopropyl-5-methylbenzenesulfonic 

acid, 210 

4- Isopropyl-2-methylbenzenesulfonic 

acid, 210, 394, 400 

5- Isopropyl-2-methylbenzenesulfonic 

acid, 400, 409, 422, 439 
Isopropylmethylbenzenesulfonyl 
chlorides, 210, 472, 473 

3- Isopropyl-6-methylbenzophenone 

sulfonic acid, 262 

5-Isopropyl-2-methylbiphenylsulfon- 
anilide, 485 


5-Isopropyl-2-methylbiphenylsulfonyl 
chloride, 485 

5-l8opropyl-2-methyldiphenylmethane- 
4'-sulfonanilide, 486 
5-Isopropyl-2-n)ethyldiphenylmethane- 
4'-sulfonyl chloride, 486 
5-Isopropyl-2-methyl-3-nitrobenzene- 
sulfonaniide, 473 

5-l8opropyl-2-methyl-3-nitroben2ene- 
sulfonyl chloride, 473 
7-Isopropyl-l-methylphenanthrene- 
^sulfonamide, 495 
7-Isopropyl-l-methylphenanthrene- 
2-sulfonic acid, 312 
7-Isopropyl-l-methylphenanthrene- 

6-sulfonic acid, 311 

7-Isopropyl-l-methylphenanthrene- 

6-sulfonyl chloride, 495 
Isopropylmethylphenolsulfonic acids, 

237 

2-Isopropyl-5-methylphenyl benzene- 
sulfonate, 541 

5-Isopropyl-2-methylphenyl benzene¬ 
sulfonate, 541 

2-Isopropyl-5-methylphenyl 4-bromo- 
benzenesulfonate, 546 

4-Isopropyl-l-methyl-2-n-propyl- 
benzenesulfonic acid, 212 
2-Isopropvlnaphtlialene-l-sulfonamide, 
490 

Isopropylmiphthalenesulfonic acid, 275 
2-Isopr( )pyl naphthalene-1 -sulf onyl 
chloride, 490 

Isopropyl 3-nit rophenyl sulfone, 685 
Isopropyl phenyl sulfide, 663 
Isopropyl phenyl sulfone, 663, 678 
4-Isopropyl-l-n-propylbenzenesulfonic 
acid, 211 

Isopropyl sulfate, 67, 68, 73 
Isopropyl sulfone, 661 
4-Isopropylsulfonylphenylhydrazine, 687 
Isopropylsulfosuccinic acid, 157 
Isopropyl sulfoxide, 661 
Isopropyl 4-tolueneRulfonate, 517 
Isopropyl 2-tolyl sulfone, 669 
N-Isovalerylsulfanilyl chloride, 479 

J 

Jacobsen Reaction, 197, 212 
K 

2-Ketobenzopyrone-3,6-disulfonic acid, 
316 

2-Ketoben2opyrone-6-sulfonic acid, 316 
Ketodisulfones, 750 
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Ketone bisulfites, 126 
tt-Ketosulfones, 721 
T-Ketosulfones, 724 

L 

Laurylbenzenesulfonic acid, 206 
Lauryl hydrogen sulfate, 8, 13, 14 
7t-Lauryl sulfate, 73 
d/-Leucyltaurine, 123 
Ligninsulfonic acids, 356 
Lignin 4-toluenesulfonate, 532 

M 

Menthyl benzenesulfonate, 516, 526,530 
Menthyl hydrogen sulfate, 40 
/-Menthyl naphthalene-1-sulfonate, 520 
/-Menthyl naphthalene-2-sulfonate, 521 
Menthyl naphthalenesulfonates, 526 
Z-Menthyl nitrobenzenesulfonates, 517 
Menthyl phenyl sulfide, 662 
Menthyl phenyl sulfone, 662 
/-Menthyl 2-toluenesulfonate, 517 
/-Menthyl 4-toluenesulfonate, 519 
reactions of, 529, 532, 534, 538 
Mesitylenedisulfonic acid, 400, 429 
Mesitylenedisulfonyl chloride, 211 
Mesitylenesulfonamide, 634 
Mesitylenesulfonanilide, 389, 584 
Mesitylenesulfonic acid, bromination of, 
400 

chlorination of, 394 
hydrolysis of, 388 
nitration of, 408 
preparation of, 211 
reaction with alkali, 423 
reaction with aromatic hydrocarbons, 
677 

Mesitylenesulfon-N-methylanilide, 584 
Mesitylenesulfonyl chloride, 675 
Mesitylenesulfonyl fluoride, 211, 454 
Mesityl phenyl sulfone, 677 
Mesityl sulfone, 675 
Metanilic acid, bromination of, 405 
chlorination of, 398 
conversion to azide, 375 
hydrolysis of, 393 
nitration of, 412 
reaction with alkali, 427 
sulfonation of, 248 
Methanedisulfonamide, 160 
Methanedisulfonanilide, 160 
Methanedisulfon-N-ethylphenylamide, 
161 

Methanedisulfonic acid, 157, 280 
Methanedisulfonyl chloride, 157, 159 


Methanesulfinic acid, 668, 672, 684 
Methanesulfonamide, 102, 104, 105 
Methanesulfonanilide, 102, 593 
Methanesulfonarylamides, 581 
Methanesulfonic acid, 103 
from a methyl sulfone, 702 
from methanesulfinic acid, 99 
oxidation of, 103 
physical properties, 99, 103 
preparation of, 58, 98 
! reaction with sodium hydroxide, 101 
Methanesulfonic anhydride, 104 
Methanesulfonyl chloride, preparation 
of, 104 

physical properties, 102 
reaction with aromatic amines, 105 
reaction with lx?nzene, 104, 675 
reaction with silver salts, 104 
Methanesulfonyl fluoride, 104 
Methanesulfonyl isocyanate, 104 
Methanethiol, 16, 20 
Methanetrisulfonic acid, 163, 169, 170 
Meihion-N-ethylphenylamide, 161 
Methionic acid, 98, 157; see aho 
Methanedisulfonic acid 
Methionine S-dioxide, 711 
a-(4-Me thoxybenzeneazo)-cr-(4-bromo- 
phenylsulfonyl )-propionitrile, 717 
a-(4-Methoxybenzeneazo)-a-naphthyl- 
sulfonylacetonitrile, 717 
a-(4-Methoxybenzeneazo)- 

a-phenylsulfonylpropionitrile, 717 
4-Methoxy benzene-1,3-disulfonamide, 
477 

4-Methoxybenzene-l,3-disulfonanilide, 

477 

4-Methoxybenzene-l,3-disulfonyl 
chloride, 477 

2-Methoxybenzenesulfinic acid, 366, 694, 
750 

4-Methoxybenzenesulfinic acid, 366, 672 
Methoxybenzenesulfonamides, 475, 476 

2-Methoxybenzenesulfonanilide, 475 
4-Methoxybenzenesulfonanilide, 476 
2-Methoxybenzene8ulfonic acid, 366, 368 
4-Methoxybenzene8ulfonic acid, 366, 402 

2- Methoxybenzene8ulfonyl chloride, 475 

3- Methoxybenzenesulfonyl chloride, 475 

4- Methoxybenzenesulfonyl chloride, 476 

3- Methoxybenzisothiazole 1-dioxide, 625 
2-Methoxy-4,6-dinitrophenyl 4-toluene- 

sulfonate, 544 

4- Methoxy-6-methylbenzene- 

1.3- disulfonamide, 477 
4-Methoxy-6-methylbenzene- 

1.3- disulfonic acid, 238 
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4-Methoxy-6-methylbenzene- 

l,3>disulfonyl chloride, 411, 477 
Methoxymethylbenzenesulfonamides, 
476 

Mtythoxymcthylbenzenesulfonanilides, 

476 

2-Methoxy-5-methylbenzenesulfonic 
acid, 238, 366, 376 
4-Mcthoxv-2-methylbenzeiiCHiilfonic 
acid, 238, 376, 402 
4-M ct hox v-3-met hy Ibenzenesulf onic 
acid, 238, 376, 402 
Met.hoxymcthylbenzenesulfonjd 
chlorides, 238, 476 

4- Methoxy-3-methyIbenzenesulfonyl 

chloride, 237, 476, 675 

5- Methoxy-4-methyl-6-nitrobenzene- 

1.3- disiilfoiiamide, 477 

4- Met hoxy-O-mct hyl-5-riit.rol)enzcnc- 

1.3- disulfonyl chloride, 411 

5- Mcihoxy-4-methyl-6-nitrobeiizene- 

1,3-disulfonyl chloride, 477 
2-Mot hoxv-4-niethylphenolsulfonic acid, 
243 

2-Mcthoxy-4-methylphenyl bcnzene- 
sulfonate, 541 

4- Methoxy-3-met hylphenyl 4-methoxy- 
phenyl sulfone, 675 
4-Met hoxy-3-methyl{)hcn5d phenyl 
sulfone, 675 

2-Mcthoxy-5-rnethylphenyl 4-tolyl 
sulfone, 675 

2 -Methoxynaphthalene-l,6-disuIfonic 
acid, 289 

2-Methox>TiaphthaIene-3-sulfinic acid, 
696 

Methoxynaphthalenesulfonamides, 489 
Methoxynaphthalenesulfonanilides, 489 
1 -Methoxynaphthalene-4-sulfonic acid, 
412 

2-Methoxynaphthalene-6-sulfonic acid, 
289 

2-Methoxynaphthalene-8-sulfonic acid, 
289 

Mcthoxvnaphthalenesulfonyl chlorides, 
489 

2- (2-Met hoxy-l-naphthoxy )-l-naphthyl 
methyl sulfone, 697 
4-Methoxy-3-nitrobenzenesulfonamide, 
476 

4-Methoxy-3-niirobenzenesulfonic acid, 
240 

4-Methoxy-3-nitrobenzenesulfonyl 
chloride, 411, 476 
4- Methoxy-6-ni tro-3- (3-nitroben z- 
amido)-benzenesulfonyl chloride, 
480 


5-Methoxy-2-nitrophenyl methyl 
sulfone, 679 

5- Methoxy-2-nitrophenylsulfonylacetic 

acid, 679 

2-Methoxy-5-nitrophenyl 4-toluene- 
sulfonate, 544 

2-Methoxy-1,3-phenylene dibenzene- 
sulfonate, 540 

2-Methoxy phony I methyl sulfone, 694 
4-Methoxyphenyl 2-nitrophenyl sulfone, 
672 

2-MethoxyphenyLsulfonylacetone, 721 
4-Methoxyphenylsulfonylacetone, 721 
2-Methoxyphenylsulfonylacetonitrile, 

712 

4-Methoxyphenylsulfonylacetonitrile, 

712 

w-(2-Methoxyphenylsulfonyl)-aceto- 
phenone, 721 

a)-(4-Methoxyphenylsulfonyl)-aceto- 
phenone, 721 

2-(2-Methoxyphenylsulfonyl)-benzene- 
sulfinic acid, 461 

2-(2-Methoxyphenylsulfonyl)-benzene- 
sulfonyl chloride, 461 
a-(2-MethoxyphenyLsulfonyl)-dibenzyl- 
acetonitrile, 714 

a-(4-Methoxyphenylsulfonyl)-dibenzyl- 
acetonitrile, 714 

2- Methoxyphenylsulfonyldiethylaceto- 

nitrile, 714 

3- (2-Methoxyphenylsulfonyl)- 

2-(2-methoxyphenylsulfon3d- 
methyl)-quinoline, 752 
3-(2-Methoxyphenylsulfonyl)- 
2- (4-met hoxy pheny Isulf ony 1- 
methyl)-quinoline, 751 
a-(2-Methoxyphenylsulfonyl)-7-(4-tolyl- 
sulfonyl)-acetone, 750, 752 
a-(4-Methoxyphenylsulf onyl )- 

7 -(4-tolylsulfonyl)-acetone, 750, 752 

3- (2-M ethoxy pheny Isulf ony 1 )-2- (4-t olyl- 

sulfonylmethyl)-quinoline, 752 
2 -Methoxy-5-n-propylben2enesulf on- 
amide, 477 

2-Methoxy-5-n-propylbenzenesulfonic 
acid, 238 

2-Methoxy-5-Ti-propylbenzenesulfonyl 
chloride, 477 

6 - Methoxysaccharin, 634 

7- Methoxysaccharin, 634 
2-Methoxy-4-sulfamylbenzoic acid, 483 

4- Methoxy-3-sulfobenzoic acid, 241, 428 

5- Methoxy-2-sulfobenzoic acid, 402 
2 -Methoxyt.hiophenol, 751 
l-Methoxy-4-(4-toluenesulfonamido)- 

thioxanthone, 578 
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3-Methoxy-2,4,6-tribromobenzeneBulfon- 
amide, 476 

3-Methoxy-2,4,6-tribromobenzene- 
sulfonanilide, 476 
3-Methoxy-2,4,6«tribromobenzene- 
sulfonyl chloride, 476 

2 -M ethox>d;riphenylcarbinol-4-sulf onic 
acid, 266 

Methyl acenaphthene-3-suIfonate, 522 

2-(N-Met hy lacetamido)-naphthalene- 
6 -sulfonamide, 489 

2 -(N-Methylacetamido)-naphthalene- 
6 -suUonyl chloride, 489 
Methyl acetoxybenzenesulfonate, 517 
Methyl 4-acetoxy-3-carbomethoxyoxy- 
benzeiiesulfonate, 517 
Methyl acetoxymethanesulfonate, 23, 59 
Methyl 4-acetoxy-3-methylbenzene- 
sulfonate, 520 

Methylacridinetetrasulfonic acid, 322 
Methylallylmethanedisulfonic acid, 166 

2- Methylaminoben2enesulfonic acid, 250 
Methylaminobutane-l ,4-disulfonic acid, 

125 

Methyl 4-amino-3-hydroxy-6-suIfo- 
benzoate, 257 

3- Methylamino-4-methylbenzenesulfonic 

acid, 252 

4- Methylamino-3-methylb€nzenesulfonic 

acid, 252 

2-Methylamino-4-niethylphenyl 
2-nitrophenyl sulfone, 704 
2-Methylainino-5-methylphenyl 
2-nitrophenyl sulfone, 706 

4- Methylaniline-2,6-disulfonic acid, 391 
N-Methylaniline-3-sulfonic acid, 249 
N-Methylaniline-4-sulfonic acid, 249 
Methyl 4-anisolesulfonate, 515, 517, 532 
Methyl anthracene-2-sulfonate, 522 
Methylanthraquinonedisulfonic acid, 

306, 364, 396 

2 -Methylanthraquinone-l-sulfonanilide, 

495 

Methyl anthraquinone-2-sulfonate, 522 
2-Methylanthraquinone-l-sulfonic acid, 
364 

2-Methylanthraquinone~4-sulfonic acid, 
366, 396 

2 -Methylanthraquinone-l-sulfonyl 
chloride, 495 

5- Methylbenzaldehyde-2-sulfonic acid, 

225 

2 - (N-Methylbenzainido)-naphthalene- 

6 -sulfonamide, 489 

2- (N-Methylbenzamido)-naphthalene- 
O-sulfonyl chloride, 489 


Methyl benzenesulfonate, distillation of, 
525 

hydrolysis of, 526 
preparation of, 22, 516 
reaction with alcohols, 528 
reaction with Grignard reagents, 534 
reaction with phenylmethyl- 
pyrazolone, 532 
reaction with theobromine, 532 
Methyl benzenethiosulfonate, 673 

2- Methylbenzisothiazole, 625 
4-Methylbenzophenone-2'-sulfonic acid, 

430 

Methyl 4-benzoxybenzenesulfonate, 517 
Methyl 4-l)enzoxy-3-methylbenzene- 
sulfonate, 520 

Methyl 5-beiizoxy-2-methylbenzene- 
sulfonate, 520 

4-Methylbenzyl 2-nitrophenyl sulfone, 
679 

4-Methylbenzyl sulfone, 662 
Methyl biphenyl-3,3^-disulfonate, 520 

3- Methylbiphenyl-4-6ulfonic acid, 259 

4- Methylbiphcnyl-2\sulfonic acid, 259 
Methyl 4-br()mobenzenesulfonate, 516 
M ethyl 3-brom o-2-hydroxy-5-met hy 1- 

benzenesulfonate, 519 
Methyl 5-bromo-4-hydroxy-3-raethyl- 
benzenesulfonate, 520, 538 
Methyl 5-bromonaphthalene-1 -sulfonate, 
521 

Methyl 9-bromophenanthrene- 

3-sulfonate, 522 

Methyl lO-bromophenanthrene- 

3-sulfonate, 522 

Methyl 4-br()mophenyl sulfone, 683 

3-Methylbutane-l-sulfonamide, 102 
3-Methylbutane-l-sulfonanilide, 102 

2- Methylbutane-2-Bulfonic acid, 97 

3- Methylbutane-l-sulfonic acid, 99, 101, 

102 

3- Methylbutane-l-sulfonyl chloride, 102 

4- (l -Methyl butyl )-benzenesulf onam ide, 

467 

4- (1-Methy Ibu ty l)-benzenesulf on- 
anilide, 467 

4-(l-Methylbutyl)-benzenesulfonyl 
chloride, 467 

1 -Methylbutyl 4-toluenesulfonate, 637 
Methyl S-camphorsulfonate, 22 
9-Methylcarbazole-3-sulfonic acid, 320 
Methyl 2-carbethoxybenzenesulfonate, 
520 

M ethyl 4-carbethoxybenzenesulfonate, 
520 

Methyl 2-carbethoxy-5-nitrobenzene- 
sulfonate, 520 
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Methyl 2-carbomethoxybenzene- 
sulfonate, 520 

Methyl S-carbomethoxybenzene- 
sulfonate, 620 

Methyl 2-carbomethoxy-4-methyl- 
5-nitrobenzenesulfonate, 520 
Methyl 4-carbomethoxy-2-methyl- 
5-nitrobenzeneBulfonate, 520 
Methyl 4-carbomethoxy-3-nitrobenzene- 
sulfonate, 620 

Methyl 3-carbomethoxyoxy-4-hyciroxy- 
benzenesulfonate, 517 
Methyl 3-carboxybenzenesulfonate, 520 
Methyl 4-car})oxybenzenesulfonate, 520 
Methyl 4-carboxy-3-nitrobenzene- 
sulfonate, 520 

4-Methylcatecholsulfonic acid, 243 
Methyl 4-chlorobenzenesulfonate, 22, 

516 

Methyl chloronaphthalenesulfonates, 

521 

Methyl 4-chloro 2-uitropheiiyl sulfone, 
669 

Methyl 9-chlorophenanthrene- 

3-sulfonate, 522 

Methyl 4-chlorophenyl sulfone, 746 
Methyl chlorosulfonate, 19, 21, 22, 23, 
50, 59 

Methyl chlorosulfonylsalicylate, 239 

4-Methylcoumarin-6-sulfonic acid, 317 
3-Methylcyclohexanesulfonic acid, 99 

2- Methvlcvclohexyl 4-toluenesulfonate, 

518 

3- Methyl cyclohexyl 4-toluenesulfonate, 

519 

3-Methylcyclopentylbenzenesulfonic 
acid, 206 

Methyl 2,5-dibromobenzenesulfonate, 

516 

Methyl 3,6-dibroino-4-hydroxybenzene- 
sulfonate, 517 

Methyl-2,3-dibromopropylmethane- 
disulfonic acid, 166 
Methyl 2,6-dichlorobenzenesulfonate, 

516 

Methyl 4,7-dichloronaphthalene- 

1-sulfonate, 521 

2-Methyl-4,6-dihydrodithiole tetroxide, 
744 

Methyl diiodobenzenesulfonates, 516 
Methyl 4- (dimethylainino)-azobenzene* 
sulfonate, 517 

Methyl (diinethylammo)-benzene- 
sulfonates, 617 

Methyl-3,5-disulfobenzoic acids, 228,429 
Methylene sulfate, 39, 62, 71, 72, 73 
Methylene thiocyanate, 157 


Methylene trithiocarbonate, 157 
Methyl ethanesulfonate, 111 
Methyl 5-fluoronaphthalene- 

1-sulfonate, 521 
Methyl fluorosulfonate, 21 

2-Methylglyoxaline-5-sulfonic acid, 

406 

Methyl glyoxime-aodiuin bisulfite, 130 

1- Methylheptyl 4-tolueneBulfonate 518 
Methyl hydrogen sulfate, 18 

aniline salt of, 20 
hydrolysis of, 20 
methylammonium salt, 20 
pyrolysis of, 17 

pyrolysis of salts of, 17, 18, 57 

rate of formation, 18 

reaction with methyl chloroformate, 50 

reaction with potassium sulfate, 16 

reaction with sodium nitrite, 15 

salts of, 19 

sodium salt, 

reaction with potassium sulfide, 16 
Methylhydroquinonesulfonic acid, 354 
Methyl 4-hydroxy-3-methylbenzene- 
sulfonate, 519, 538 
Methyl 6-hydroxy-2-methylbenzene- 
sulfonatc, 520 

5-Methyl-2-hydroxyphenyl 4-nitro- 
phenyl sulfone, 699 

2- Methyl-2-hydroxypropane-l-sulfonic 

acid, 133 

2-Methylimidazolesulfonic acid, 323 
Methyl 4-iodob(mzenesulfonate, 516 
Methyl 5-iodonaphthalene-l-sulfonate, 
521 

2- Methyl-5-isopropylbenzophenone- 

sulfonic acid, 262 

3- Methylisoxazole-4-sulfonyl chloride, 

323 

5-Methviisoxazole-4-sulfonyl chloride 
323 

Methyl mercaptan, 16, 20 
Methyl methanesulfonate, 105 

4- Methyl-7-methoxycoumarin- 

6-sulfonic acid, 317 
Methyl 4-methoxy-3-methylben2ene- 
sulfonate, 520 

Methyl 5-methoxy-2-methylbenzene- 
sulfonatc, 520 

Methyl 4-methoxy-3-nitrobenzene- 
sulfonate, 517 

3- Methyl-4-methoxyphenyl 6-methyl- 

2-methoxyphenyl sulfone, 675 
Methyl 4-methylaminoazobenzene- 
sulfonate, 517 

4- Methyl-3-methylaminobenzene- 

sulfonyl chloride, 480 
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3- Methyl-4-methylenethia- 

2 -cyclopentene-1,1-dioxide, 731 
Methyl 4-methyl-2-nitrophenyl sulfone, 
679 

Methyl naphthalene-1,5-disulfonate, 522 
Methylnaphthalenesulfonamides, 490 
Methylnaphthalenesulfonanilides, 490 
Methyl naphthalene-1-sulfonate, 22, 520 
Methyl naphthalene-2-sulfonate, 521 
Methvlnaphthalenesulfonic acids, 275, 
388, 431 

Methylnaphthalenesulfonyl chlorides, 
490 

N-Methyl-l-naphthylamine- 
2,4-disulfonic acid, 298 

4- Methyl-l-naphthylamine-3-sulfonic 

acid, 298 

4-Methyl-1-naph thy lamine-6-sulf oni c 
acid, 298 

N-Methyl-l-naphth3daminesulfonic 
acids, 298 

Methyl l-naphth\d sulfone, 670 
Methyl 2-naphthyl sulfone, 670 
4-Methvl-3-nitroaniIine-6-sulfonic acid, 
254 

2-Methyl-5-nitrobenzene-l,3-disulfonic 
acid, 409 

MethyInitrobenzenesulfonamides, 469, 
608 

Methylnitrobenzenesulfonanilides, 469, 
592, 594 

4-Methyl-3-nitrobenzenesulfonanisidide, 

594 

2 - M et hy 1-5-nitrobenzenesulf on- 
4-chloroanilide, 592 
4-Methyl-3-nitrobenzenesulfon- 
4-chloroanilide, 592 

2-Methyl-5-nitrol)enzenesulfon-2-chloro- 
4-methylanilide, 592 
4-Methyl-3-nitrobenzenesulfon-4-chloro- 
2-methylanilide, 592 
2-Methyl-5-nitrobenzene8ulfon-4-chloro- 
1-naphthylamide, 592 
4-Methyl-3-nitrobenzeneiiulfon- 

2,3-dinitro-4-ethoxyanilide, 594 
4-Methyl-3-nitrobenzenesulf on- 

2 ,6-dinitro-4-cthoxyanilide, 594 
4-Methyl-3-nitrobenzenesulfon-dinitro- 
4-methoxyanilides, 594 
4-Methyl-3-nitrobenzenesulfon- 
4-ethoxy-2-nitroanilide, 594 
4-Methyl-3-nitrobenzenesulfon- 

4-ethoxy-2,3,6-trinitroanilide, 594 
2-Methyl-6-nitrobenzenesulfonic acid, 
395, 408, 420 

4-Methyl-3-nitrobenzenesulfoiiic acid, 

408, 420 


! 4-Methyl-3-nitrobenzenesulfon- 
4-methoxy-2-nitroaniIido, 594 
2-Methyl-5-nitrobenzenesulfon- 
4-methyl-2-nitroanilide, 594 
2-Methyl-6-nitrobenzenesulfon- 
a-naphthylamide, 592 
4-Methyl-3-nitrobenzencsulfon- 
a-naphthylamide, 592 
2-Methyl-5-nitrobenzenesulfon-4-nitro- 
anilide, 594 

4-Methyl-3-nitrobenzenesulfon- 
p-phenetidide, 594 
2-Methvl-5-nitrobenzenesulfon- 
o-toluidide, 592 

4-Methyl-3-nit,robenzene8ulfon- 
o-toluidide, 592 

2-Methyl-5-nitrobenzenesulfon- 
p-toluidide, 592, 594 
N-Methyl-3-nitrobenzenosulfon-2,3,6- 
trinitro-4-methoxyanilide, 594 
2-Methyl-3-nitrobenzenesulfonyl 
chloride, 469 

2- MethyI-5-nitrobenzenesulfonyl 

chloride, 469, 675 

3- Met hyl-2-nit robenzenesulf on}^ 

chloride, 469 

3- M ethy 1-4-ni trobenzenesulf onyl 

chloride, 469 

4- Methyl-2-nitrobenzenesulfonyl 

chloride, 461, 469 

4-Methyl-3-nitroV)enzenesulfonyl 
chloride, 469, 499, 675 
4-Methyl-3'-nitrobenzophenonesulfonic 
acid, 262 

Methylnitrobenzyl sulfones, 685 
9-Methyl-3-nitrocarbazolesulfonic acid, 
320 

l-Methyl-5-nitronaphthalene-4-sulfon- 
amide, 490 

l-Methyl-5-nitronaphthalene-4-aulf on- 
anilide, 490 

Methyl nitronaphthalenesulfonates, 521 
Methylnitronaphthalenesulfonyl 
chlorides, 490 

Methyl 2-nitro-l-naphthyl sulfone, 679 

4- Methyl-6-iii tro-3-(3-ni trobenzamido)- 

benzenesulfonyl chloride, 480 
Methylnitrophenolsulfonic acids, 240 

5- Methyl-2-(2-nitrophenoxy)-benzene- 
, sulfinic acid, 698 

5-Methy 1-2- (2-nitrophenoxy)-benzene- 
sulfonamide, 598 

5- Methyl-2-(2-nitrophenoxy)-benzene- 

sulfonanilide, 485 

6 - Methyl-2-(2-nitrophenoxy)-benzene- 

sulfonic acid, 698 
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5-Methyl-2-(2-nitrophenoxy)-benzene- 
sulfonyl chloride, 485 

2-(N-Methyl-o-nitrophenylammo)-5- 
methylbenzenesulfiiiic acid, 706 

2-Methyl-6-nitrophenyl benzene- 
sulfonate, 654 

2-Methyl-5-nitro-4-phenyl(‘arbamyl- 
benzenesulfonamide, 482 
4-Methyl-5-nitro-2-phenylcarbamyl- 
benzenesulfonanilide, 482 

2-Methyl-4-nitrophenyl 4-methyl-3- 
nitrobenzenesulfonate, 549 
4-Mothyl-2-nitrophenyl 4-nit robenzene- 
sulforiate, 548 

4-Methy 1-3-nitrophenyl 4-nitrobenzene- 
sulfonate, 548 

2-Methvl-4-nitrophenyl phenyl sulfide, 
665 

2-Methvl-4-nit rophenyl phenyl sulfone, 
665 

2-Methvl-5-nitrophenyl phenvl sulfone, 
675 

4-Methvl-3-nitroi)henyl i)henyl sulfone, 
687 

Methyl 2-nitrophenyl sulfide, 663 
Met hyl 4-nitrophenyl sulfide, 663 
Methyl 2-nitrophenyl sulfone, 663, 669, 
679 

Methyl 3-nitrophenyl sulfone, 685 
Methyl 4-nitrophenyl sulfone, 663, 669 
4-Methyl 2-nitrophenylsulfonylacetic 
acid, 679 

a-(4-Methyl-2-nitrophenylsulfonyl)- 
phenylacetic acid, 679 
a-(4-Methyl-2-nitrophenylsulfonyl)- 
propionic acid, 679 

«-(4-Methyl-2-nitrophenylsulfonyl)-n- 
valeric acid, 679 

2-M et h y 1-3-n i trophenyl 4-toluene- 
sulfonate, 544 

2-Methyl-4-nitrophenyl 4-toluene- 
sulfonate, 644 

2-Methyl-4-nitrophenyl 4-tolyl disulfone, 
735 

4-Methyl-2-nitrophenyl trifluoromethyl 
sulfone, 664 

4-Methyl-2-nitrophenyl trifluoromethyl 
sulfoxide, 664 

N-Methyl-6-nitrosaccharin, 634 
Methyl 2-nitro-4-trifluoromethylphenyl 
sulfone, 679 

4-Methyl-l-octyll>enzenesulfonic acid, 
211 

2-Methylpentane-2-sulfonic acid, 97 
Methyl 9,10-phenanthrenequinone-2- 
sulfonatc, 522 


Methyl 9,10-phenanthrenequinone-3- 
sulfonate, 522 

Methyl phenanthrenesulfonates, 522 

2- Methylphenol-4,6-disulfonic acid, 234 

3- Methylphenol-4,6-disulfonic acid, 235 

4- MethyIphenol-2,6-disulfonic acid, 235 

2- Methylphenoldisulfonyl chloride, 234 

3- Methylphenol-4,6-disulfonyl chloride, 

235 

Methyl 4-phenolsulfonate, 517 
2-Methylphenol-4-sulfonic acid, 233 

2- Methylphenol-6-sulfonic acid, 233 

3- Methylphenol-4-sulfonic acid, 234, 235 

3- MethyIphenol-6-sulfonic acid, 236 

4- MethylphenoI-2-sulfonic acid, 235, 236 

2- Methylphenol-4-sulfonyl fluoride, 234 

4-Methylphenol-2-sulfonyl fluoride, 236 

3- Methylphenol-2,4,6-trisulfonic acid, 

235 

4- (N-methyl pheny laminomet h y 1) - 

benzcnesulfonic acid, 265 
Methyl phenylammonium sulfate, 17 
2-(Methylphenylcarbamido)-phenyl 4- 
toluenesulfonate, 543 

4-Methyl-l,3-phenylenedisulfonyl- 
acetonitrile, 712 

Methyl phenyl ethylidene disulfide, 736 
Methyl phenyl ethylidene disulfone, 736 
Methyl phenyl methanesdisulfonate, 159 
Methyl phenyl methylene disulfide, 736 
Methyl phenyl methylene disulfone, 736 
Methyl phenyl sulfide, 461 
Methyl phenyl sulfone, absorption 
spectra of, 682 
bromination of, 683, 685 
from disulfonylacetones, 751 
from phenylsulfonylacetone, 722 
nitration of, 685 
preparation of, 104, 668, 675 
reaction with chlorosulfonic acid, 686 
reaction with methylmagnesium 
iodide, 458, 682 

N-Methyl-N'- (phenylsulf ony lacety 1 )- 
urea, 720 

4-Methyl-3-phenylsulfonyl-4-(/3-phenyl- 
sulfonylisopropyl)-cyclohexane, 748 
2-Methyl-3-phenylsulfonylquinoline, 751 
4-M ethyl-3- (pheny Ithi o)-1 - (j8-phenyl- 
thioi8opropyl)-cyclohcxane, 748 
2-Methylpropane-l,2-disulfonic acid, 169 
2-Methylpropane-2-8ulfinic acid, 668 
2-Methylpropane-l -sulf onamide, 102 
2-Methyl propane-l-sulfonanilide, 102 
2-Methylpropane-l-sulfonic acid, 96, 97 
2-Methylpropane-l-Bulfonyl chloride, 
102 

2-Methylpropene-3-sulfonic acid, 173 
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5-Methyl-2-propoxybenzenesulfonamide, 

477 

5-Methyl-2-propoxybenzenesulfonyl 
chloride, 238, 477 

2-Methyl-5-n-propylbenzenesulf on- 
amide, 472 

5-Methyl-2-n-propylbenzenesulfon- 
amide, 472 

Methyl-n-propylbeiizenesulfonic acid, 
209 

2-Methyl-4-n-propylbenzenesulfonyl 
chloride, 472 

2-Methyl-5-n-propylbenzenesulfonyl 
chloride, 472 

5-Methyl-2-n-propylbenzenesulfonyl 
chloride, 472 

Methyl-n-propylcarbinyl hydrogen 
sulfite, 10 

Methylpropylsulfoacetic acid, 144 
Methyl 4-pyTidyl sulfone, 724 
(>-Methylquinolin»-8-sulfonic acid, 321 
8-Methylquinoline-5-sulfonic acid, 321 
5-Methylresorcinol-4,6-disulfonic acid, 
397 

5- Methylresorcinolsulfonic acid, 243 
Methyl retene-“A’'-sulfonate, 522 
Methyl retene-“B"-sulfonate, 522 
N-Methylsaccharin, 579 

6- Methylsaccharin, 634 
MethyIsaccharin-4-carboxylate, 636 

7- Methylsaccharin-5-carboxylic acid, 636 
4-Methylsulfamylbenzoic acid, 590 
Methyl sulfate, chlorination of, 61 

halogen derival ives of, 61 
hydrolysis of, 51 
physical properties of, 51, 73 
preparation of, 49 
reactions of, 51 
reaction with acetanilide, 55 
reaction with acetyl chloride, 59 
reaction with acetylenemagnesium 
bromide, 60 

reaction with alkoxymagnesium 
bromides, 56 

reaction with aluminum chloride, 58 
reaction with amides, 55 
reaction with amino acids, 55 
reaction with o-aminobenzaldehyde, 52 
reaction with ammonia, 52 
reaction with aniline, 52 
reaction with barium hydroxide, 58 
reaction with benzene, 61 
reaction with carbohydrates, 56 
reaction with carboxylic acids, 54 
reaction with chlorosulfonic acid, 59 
reaction with cuprous oxide, 58 I 


Methyl sulfate, reaction with dimethyl 
2-hydroxy-i8ophthalate, 241 
reaction with dimethylpyrone, 54 
react ion with diphenylamine, 33,265 
reaction with disodiodibenzofuran, 61 
reaction with ethyl acetoacetate, 56 
reaction with ethyl malonate, 56 
reaction with Grignard reagents, 59, 60 
reaction with lead carbonate, 58 
reaction with magnesium halides, 58 
reaction wdth magnesium racthoxide, 

56 

reaction with mesidine, 52 
reaction with methanol, 53, 55 
reaction with methylphenylpyrazolone, 

57 

reaction with phenols, 53, 54, 515 
reaction with jS-phenylethylamine, 52 
reaction wdth phenylmagnesium 
bromide, 59 

reaction with potassium ferrocyanide, 

58 

reaction with potassium sulfite, 58 
reaction with salicyclic acid, 55 
reaction with salts of carboxylic acids, 
54 

reaction with sodium bromide, 58 
reaction with sodium chloride, 57 
reaction with sodium hydrosulfite, 57 
reaction with stannic chloride, 58 
reaction with thioamides, 55 
reaction with thiophenol, 54 
reaction with toluidine, 52 
reaction with urea, 55 
Methyl sulfide, 661 
Methyl o-sulfinobenzoate, 618 
Methyl sulfite, 50 
reaction with chlorine, 103 

3- Methyl-4-sulfobenzoic acid, reaction 

with sodium formate, 438 

4- Methyl-3-8ulfobenzoic acid, 228 

5- Methyl-3-sulfobenzoic acid, 228 
Methyl /S-sulfocinnamate, 147 
5-Methyl-3-sulfofuroic acid, 315 
Methyl sulfone,absorption spectra of,682 

dipole moment of, 658 
electron diffraction measurements on, 
659 

preparation of, 661, 678 
reaction with deuterium oxide, 660 
Methylsulfonylacetic acid, 678, 708 
Methylsulfonylacetonitrile, 714 
3-(Methylsulfonyl)-benzenesulfonyl 
chloride, 686 

2-Methylsulfonylbenzoic acid, 723 
5-Methylsulfonylbutyl isothiocyanate, 
701 
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4-Methylsulfonylphenylhydrazine, 687 
a-Methylsulfonyl-a-phenylsulfonyl- 
ethane, 736 

MethyLsulfonylphenylsulfonylmethane, 

736 

Methyl8ulfonylphenylsulfonyl-4-tolyl- 
sulfoiiylmethane, 753 
Methylsulfonylf)honyl8ulfoiiyl-p-tolyl- 
thiomethane, 753 

l-Methylsulfonylpropan(i-2-sulfinic acid, 
758 

l-Methylsulfonylpropane-2-sulfoiiic 
acid, 758 

1- Methylsulfonylpropane-2-sulfonyl 

chloride, 758 

a-Methylsulfonylpropionic acid, 708, 709 
/3-Methylsulfonylpropioiiic acid, 702 
7 -Methylsulfonylpr«pyl isothiocyanate, 
701 

MethyLsulfonyl-4-tolylsulfonylmethane, 

736 

Methyl p-sulfophenylcarbamate, 249 
Methylsulfosuccinic acid, 156 
N-Methyltaurine, 122 

2- Methyl-3,3,6,6-tetra-(benzylsulfonyl)- 

heptane, 756 

4-Methylthiazole-5-sulfonic acid, 373 
Methyl thiocyanate, 57, 104 

2-Methylthiophenol-4-sulfonic acid, 366 
4-Methylthiophenol-2-sulfonic acid, 366 
a-Methylthio-a-phenylsulfonylacetone, 
723 

Methylthiophenylsulfonyl-4-tolyl- 
sulfonylmethane, 753 
1 -Methyl t,hiopropane-2-siilfonic acid, 758 

4- Methylthiopyridine, 724 
Methylthiosulfate, 57 

5- Methylthiourea, 104 

1 -Methyl-4- (4-t oluenesulf onamido) - 
thioxanthone, 578 

Methyl 4-t oluenesulf onate, distillation 
of, 525 

preparation of, 22, 517 
reaction with ammonia, 530 
reaction with anthranilic acid, 531 
reaction with aromatic amines, 531 
reaction with glycerol chlorohydrins, 
529 

reaction with phenylmethyl- 
pyrazolone, 632 

reaction with potassium cyanate, 633 
reaction with potassium iodide, 633 
reaction with pyridine, 632 
reaction with sodium benzoate, 534 
reaction with theobromine, 632 
4-Methyltoluene-ei>-sulfonic acid, 216 
Methyl 4-t oluenethiosulfonate, 673, 723 


Methyl 4-tolyl methylene disulfide, 736 
Methyl 4-tolyl methylene disulfone, 736 
5-Methyl-2- (4-tolyl)-phenyl 4-toluene- 
sulfonate, 546 

Methyl 4-tolyl sulfide, 506, 664 
Methyl 2-tolyl sulfone, 669 
Methyl 4-tolyl sulfone, 664, 669, 684, 685 
N-Methyl-4-tolylsulfoiiylaeetylurea, 720 
4 -Methyl-2,3,6-tribromoben2ene- 
sulfonamide, 468 

4-Methyl-2,3,6-tribromobcnzenesulfonyl 
chloride, 468 

3-Methyl-2,4,6-tribromopheuyl benzene- 
sulfonate, 541 

3-Methyl-2,4,6-tri bromophenyl 

4-toluenesulfonate, 544 
3-Methy 1-2,4,6-trichloropheny 1 benzene- 
sulfonate, 540 

3-Met hyl-2,4,6-trichloropheny 1 

4-toluenesulfoiiate, 544 
Methyl triiodobeiizenesulfonates, 516, 
517 

Qr-Methylvaleraldehyde-/3-sulfonic acid, 
136 

N 

Naphthacenequinonesulfonic acid, 314 
a-(2-Naphthalenea2o)-a-(4-chloro- 
phenylsulfony 1 )-propionit rile, 717 
Naphthalenedisulfonamides, 490 
Naphthalene-1,4-d isulfoiiaiiilide, 490 
Naphthalene-1,5-disulfonanilide, 490 
Naphthalene 1,2-disulfonic acid, 366 
Naphthalene-1,3-disulfonic acid, 269, 273 
Naphthalene-1,4-disulfonic acid, 366, 410 
Naphthalene-1,5-disulfonic acid, 
bromination of, 401 
hydrolysis of, 390 
nitration of, 410 
preparation of, 273, 386 
reaction with alkali, 433 
sulfonation of, 274 
Naphthalene-1,6-disulfonic acid, 
arylamine salts of, 386 
bromination of, 401 
hydrolysis of, 390 
nitration of, 410 
preparation of, 273 
Naphthalene-1,7-disulfonic acid, 366 
Naphthalene-l,8-disulfonic acid, 366 
Naphthalene-2,6-disulfonic acid, 
arylamine salts of, 386 
benzidine salt of, 273 
nitration of, 410 
preparation of, 273 
reaction with alkali, 433 
reaction with potassium cyanide, 440 
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NaphthaIene-2,7-disuIfonic acid, 
arylamine salts of, 386 
benzidine salt of, 273 
chlorination of, 396 
nitration of, 410 
preparation of, 273 
reaction with alkali, 433 
reaction with potassium cyanide, 440 
Naphthalenedisulfonic acids, 433 
Naphthalenedisulfonyl chlorides, 274, 
490 

Naphthalenedisulfonj’l fluoride, 274 
Naphthalene-1,5-disulfonyl fluoride, 455 
Naphthalene-1-sulfinic acid, 670, 681 
Naphthalene-2-sulfinic aci^ 670, 696, 
750 

Naphthalene-1-sulfonamide, 487, 635 
Naphthalene-2-sulfonamide, 487 
Naphthalene-1 -sulfonanilide, 487 
Naphthalene-2-sulfonanilide, 487, 592 
Naphthalene-2-sulfon-4-chloroanilide, 
592 

Naphthalene-2-sulfonchloro-4-methyl- 
anilide, 592 

/3-Naphthalene-2-8ulfon-4-chloro-2- 
methylanilide, 592 
Naphthalene-2-sulfon-4-chloro-l- 
naphthylamide, 592 

Naphthalene-l-sulfonic acid, arylamine 
salts of, 386 
bromination of, 401 
chlorination of, 395 
hydrolysis of, 390 
nitration of, 409 
preparation of, 270 
reaction with potassium ferrocyanide, 

439 

reaction with potassium thiocyanate, 
442 

reaction with reducing agents, 372 
reaction with sodium cyanide, 439 
reaction with sodium formate, 438 
reaction with toluene, 678 
reduction of, 393 

Naphthalene-Sulfonic acid, arylamine 
salts of, 386 
bromination of, 401 
chlorination of, 395 
hydrolysis of, 390 
nitration of, 409 
reaction with chlorobenzene, 677 
reaction with potassium cyanide, 439 
reaction with potassium hydrosulfide, 

440 

reaction with potassium thiocyanate, 
442 

reaction with sodamide, 437 


Naphthalene-2-sulfonic acid, reaction 
with sodium cyanide, 683 
reaction with toluene and m-xyleiie, 
677 

reduction of, 393 
sodium salt, solubility of, 382 
Naphthalenesulfonic acids, 268 
hydrolysis of, 390 
reactions with alkali, 430, 431 
separation of, 272 

Napht halene-2-sulf on-1-naphthylamide, 
592 

Naphthalene-2-sulfon-o-toluidide, 592 
Naphthalene-2-sulfon-p-toluidide, 592 
Naphthalene-1-sulfonyl bromide, 513 
Naphthalene-l-sulfonyl chloride, 395, 
409, 487, 596 

Naphthalene-2-sulfonyl chloride, 487 
nitration of, 409 
reaction with acetoneoxime, 503 
reaction with glutathione, 512 
reaction with hydrazine, 502 
reaction with peptides, 575 
Naphthalcne-1-sulfonyl fluoride, 454 
Naphthalene-2-sulfonyl fluoride, 454 
Naphthalene tctrasulfonic acids, 270, 366 
Naphthalene-1,3,5-trisulfonic acid, 274, 
437 

Naphthalene-1,3,6-trisulfonic acid, 268, 
274 

Naphthalene-1,3,7-trisulfonic acid, 274 
Naphthalene-1,4,8-trisulfonic acid, 366 
Naphthalene-2,4,8-trisulfonic acid, 366 
Naphthalenetrisulfonyl chlorides, 491 
2-(l-Naphthamido)-phenyl 4-t oluene- 
sulfonate, 543 

2- (2-Naphthamido)-phenyl 4-toluene- 
sulfonate, 543 

Naphthionic acid, bromination of, 406 
from 1-nitronaphthalene, 361, 362 
hydrolysis of, 391 
reaction with alkali, 432 
rearrangement of, 293 
salts of, 386 
sulfonation of, 295 
Naphtholdisulfonamide, 491 
Naphtholdivsulfonanilides, 491 
l-Naphthol-2,4-disulfonic acid, 283, 390 

1- Naphtholdisulfonic acids, 284, 404 

2- Naphthol-l,4-di8ulfonic acid, 365 
2-Naphthol-l,6-di8ulfonic acid, 287 
2-NaphthoH,7-disulfonic acid, 288 
2-Naphthol-3,6-disulfonic acid, 287, 386, 

433 

2-Naphthol-3,7-disulfonic acid, 288 
2-Naphthol-6,8-disulfonic acid, 285, 287, 
386, 453 
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1- Naphthol-2,4-disulfonyl chloride, 283, 

491 

2- Naphiholdi8ulfonyl chlorides, 288, 491 
2-Naphthol-3,6-disulfonyl fluoride, 455 
2-Naphthol-6,8-disulfonyl fluoride, 453, 

455 

2-Naphthol-6-sulfinic acid, 694 
1 -Naphthol-4-sulfonanilide, 489 
1 -Naphthol-5-sulfonaiii lide, 489 
l-Naphthol-2-sulfonic acid, 283 
l-Naplithol-3-sulf()nic acid, 284 
l-NaphthoI-4-sulfonic acid, 283, 404, 432 
l-Naphth()l-5-8ulfonic acid, 284, 432, 437 
l-Naphthol-6-sulfonic acid, 284 

1- Naphthol-8-sulfoiiic acid, 284, 404, 

432, 437 

2- Naphth()l-l-sulfonic acid, 285, 287, 

288, 355, 390 

2-Naphthol-3-sulfoTiic acnd, 362 
2-Naphthol-4-sulfonic acid, 355, 362 
2-Napht.hol-6-sulfonic acid, arylamine 
salts of, 386 
nitration of, 412 
oxidation of, 314 
preparation of, 285, 287 
reaction with sodamide, 437 
reaction with sodium sulfite, 355 
sulfonation of, 287 

2-Naphthol-7-sulfonic acid, leucine salt 
of, 384 

preparation of, 285 
reaction with sodamide, 437 
reaction with sodium sulfite, 355 
sulfonation of, 288 

2-Naphthol-8-.siilfonic acid, arylamine 
salts of, 386 
preparation of, 285, 287 
reaction with sodamide, 437 
sulfonation of, 287 

Naphtholsulfonic acids, 283, 375, 426, 
431 

hydrolysis of, 390 
reaction with alkali, 431 
reaction with phosphorus oxychloride, 
460 

reduction of, 393 
2-Naphthol8ulfonic acids, 285 
2-Naphthol-l-sulfonyl chloride, 489 
2-Naphthol-l,3,6,7-tetrasulfonic acid, 
288 

1- Naphthol-2,4,7-trisuIfonanilide, 491 

2- Naphthol-3,5,8-trLsulfonanilide, 491 
l-NaphthoI-2,4,7-trisulfonic acid, 284 
l-Naphthol“2,4,8-trisulfonic acid, 404, 

434 

l-Naphthol-3,6,7-trisulfonic acid, 434, 
437 


2-Naphthol-l,3,7-trisulfonic acid, 288 
2-Naphthol-3,5,7-tri8ulfonic acid, 434 
2-Naphthol-3,6,7-trisulfonic acid, 288 
2-Naphthol-3,6,8~trisulfonic acid, 287, 
434 

l-Naphtholtrisulfonyl chloride, 284 
l-Naphthol-2,4,7-trisulfonyl chloride, 

283, 491 

l-Naphthol-2,5,7-trisulfonyl chloride, 
284 

l-Naphthol-2,6,8-trisulfonyl chloride, 
284 

1- N aphthol-4,6,8-trisulf ony 1 chloride, 

284, 491 

2- Naphthol“3,5,8-trisulfonyl chloride, 

491 

2-Naphthol-3,6,8-trisulfonyl chloride, 
288 

2-Naphthol-3,6,8-trisulfonyl fluoride, 455 
l-Naphthonitrile-5-sulfonic acid, 282 

1.8- Naphthosultone, 403 

1.8- Naphthosultone-4-sulfonic acid, 284, 

404 

1.8- Naphthosultonesulfonyl chlorides, 

284 

/5-(2-Naphthoxy)-ethyl 4-toluene- 
sulfonate, 518, 537 

1- Naphthylaminedisulfonic acids, 245, 

293, 295 

2- Naphthylaminedisulfonic acids, 297, 

298 

l-Naphthylamine-2-sulfonic acid, 291, 
295 

l-Naphthylamine-3-sulfonic acid, 295 
l-Naphthylamine-4-sulfonic acid, 293, 
361; see also Naphthionic acid 
l-Naphthylamine-5-sulfonic acid, 293 
l-Naphthylamine-6-sulfonic acid, 293, 
295. 

l-Naphthylamine-7-sulfonic acid, 295 

1- Naphthylamine-8-sulfonic acid, 295 
Naphthylaminesulfonic acids, 245 

bromination of, 406 
hydrolysis of, 391 

2- Naphthylaminesulfonic acids, 295, 296, 

297 

2-Naphthylamine-l,3,6,7-tetrasulfonic 
acid, 298 

1- Nax)hthylaminetrisulfonic acids, 295 

2- Naphthylaminetrisulfonic acids, 297, 

298 

1- Naphthylaminosulfonic acid, 291 

2- Naphthyl benzenesulfonate, 541 

1- Naphthyl 4-bromobenzenesulfonate, 

546 

2- Naphthyl 4-bromobenzenesulfonate, 

546 
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2-Naphthyl 3-(carbo-2-naphthoxy)-4- 
hydroxybenzenesulfonate, 549 

2-Naphthyl 2-(carbo-2-naphthoxy)-5- 
iiitrobenzenesulfonate, 548 
(1 -N aph thy Icarbonate) -4,4 '-disulf onic 
acid, 289 

(l-Naphthylcarbonat-e)-4,4',6,6'-tetra- 
sulfonic acid, 289 

2,6-N aphthylene di-4-toluenesulf onate, 
546 

1-Naphthyl hydrogen sulfate, 46 

1-Naphthyl 2-naphthyl sulfide, 665 
1-Naphthyl 2-naphthyl sulfone, 665 

1- Naphthyl 3-nitrobenzenesulfonate, 547 

2- NaphthyI 3-nitrobenzenesulfonate, 547 

2-Naphthyl phenyl disulfone, 735 
(a-Naphthyl phenyl ketone)-Bulfonic 

acid, 283 

1- Naphthyl phenyl sulfide, 665 

2- Naphthyl phen}^ sulfide, 665 

1- Naphthyl phenyl sulfone, 665 

2- Naphthyl phenyl sulfone, 665 

1- Naphthyl sulfide, 665 

2- Naphthyl sulfide, 665, 683 
Naphthjd sulfone, 677 

1- Naf)hthyl sulfone, 665 

2- Naphthyl sulfone, 665 

1- NaphthyIsulfonylacetamide, 718 

2- Naphthylsulfonylacetamide, 718, 720 

1- Napht hyIsulfonylacetone, 721 

2- Naphthylsulfonylacetone, 721 

1 -Naphthylsulfonylacetonitrile, 712 
2-NaphthylsulfonyIacetonitrile, 712, 713 
<»^'(l-Naphthylsulfonyl)-acetophenone, 
721 

a-(2-Naphthylsulfonyl)-benzyIaceto- 
nitrile, 714 

a-(l-Naphthylsulfonyl)-dibenzylaceto- 
nitrile, 714 

a- (2-N aph thylsulfonyl)-dibenzylaceto- 
nitrile, 714 

a-(2-Naphthylsulf onyl )-diethy laceto- 
nitrile, 714 

a- (1-N aphthylsulf onyl)-dimethylaceto- 
nitrile, 714 

a-(2-Naphthylsulfonyl)-dimethylaceto- 
nitrile, 714 

a-( 2 -NaphthylsulfonyI)- 7 -phenyl- 
sulfonylacetone, 750 
a-(2-NaphthyIsulfonyl)-ot-phenyI- 
sulfonylacetone, 751 
a-(2-Naphthylsulfonyl)-propionitrile, 

713 

a-(2-Naphthylsulfonyl)-7-4-tolyl- 
sulfonylacetone, 750 

1- Naphthyl 4-toluene8ulfonate, 546 

2- NaphthyI 4-toluenesulfonate, 546 


2-Naphthyl 4-tolyl sulfone, 677 
2-Naphthyl 2,4-xylyl sulfone, 677 
Narcotinesulfonic acid, 323 

4-NeopentyIbenzenesulfonamide, 467 

4-N eopenty Ibenzenesulf onanilide, 467 

4-Neopentylbenzenesulfonic acid, 206 

4- Neop)entylbenzenesulfonyl chloride, 

467 

5- Nitroacenaphthenedisulfonamide, 494 

5-Nitroacenaphthenedi8ulfonyl chloride, 

494 

5- Nitroacenaphthene-4HSulfonic acid, 282 

6- Nitroacenaphthene-3-eulfonic acid, 411 

5- Nitroacenaphthene-7-sulfonyl chloride, 

494 

6- Nitroacenaphthene-3-sulfonyl chloride, 

494 

6-Nitroacridone-2-sulfonic acid, 322 
Nitro-^<Ti-amyl phenyl sulfide, 663 
Nitro-teri-amyl phenyl sulfone, 663 

2- Nitroaniline-4-sulfonic acid, 254 

3- NitroaniIine-6-sulfonic acid, 254 
Nitroanilinesulfonic acids, 375 

1- Nitroanthraquinonesulfonic acids. 307, 

392 

2- N it roan thraquinone-7-sulfonic acid, 

307 

1- Nitroanthraquinonesulfonyl chlorides, 

494 

5-Nitrobenzaldehyde-2-sulfonic acid, 363 
5-Nitrobenzene-l,3-disulfonamide, 466 

3- Nitrobenzene-l,4-di8ulfonic acid, 364 
5-Nitrobenzene-l,3-disulfonic acid, 407 

4- Nitrobenzene-1,3-disulf onyl chloride, 

466 

5- Nitrobenzene-l ,3-disuIfonyI chloride, 

466 

2- Nitrobenzene8ulfinic acid, 503,669,707 
S-Nitrobenzenesulfinic acid, 461,669,673 

4-Nitrobenzene8ulfinic acid, 669 

2- Nitrobenzenesulfonamide, 464 

3- Nitrobenzenesulfonamide, 462, 464, 

584 

4- Nitrobenzene8ulfonamide, 464 
2-(3-Nitrobenzenesulfonamido)- 

biphenyl, 594 

4- (3-Ni trobenzenesulf onamido)- 
biphenyl, 594 

2- (3-N itrobenzenesulf onamido)-5- 
nitrobiphenyl, 594 
4-(3-Nitrobenzenesulfonamido)-3- 
nitrobiphenyl, 594 

2- (3-Nitrobenzene8ulfonamido)-3,5,4'- 

trinitrobiphenyl, 594 
Nitrobenzenesulfonanilides, 464, 584 

3- Nitrobenzenesulfon-4-bromoanilide, 

581 
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3- Nitrobenzcnesulfon-2,4-dinitroanilide, 

694 

4- Nitrobenzcnesulfon-2,d-diiutro-4- 

methylanilide, 594 
4-Nitrobenzenesulfonhydrazide, 503 
Nitrobenzenesulfonhydrazides, 461 

2- Nitrobenzenesulfonic acid, 222, 365 

3- Nitrobenzenesulfonic acid, 222, 407, 

439 

4- Nitrobenzenesulfonic acid, 365 
Nitro))enzene8ulfonic acids, arylamine 

salts of, 386 

3-Nitrobenzenesulfon-N-methyl-p- 
toluidide, 704 

3- Nitrobenzenesulfon-2-nitroanilide, 694 

2-Nit robenzenesulf on-2-nitrophenyl- 

hydrazide, 503 

4- Nitrobenzenesulfon-p-toluidide, 594 

2- Nitrobenzenesulfonyl chloride, 365, 

464, 503 

3- Nitrobenzenesulfonyl chloride, prepa¬ 

ration of, 223, 461, 464 
reaction with aniline, 589 
reaction with benzene, 674, 675 
reaction W’ith hydrogen iodide, 499 
reaction with hydrosulfides, 499, 500 
reaction with o-nitroaniline, 511 
reaction with toluene, 675 

4- Nitrobenzenesulfonyl chloride, 365, 

461, 464, 503 

Nitrobenzenesulfonyl chlorides, 497 

2 - Nitrobenzenesulfonyl fluoride, 454 

3- Nitrobenzenesulfonyl fluoride, 456 
N-(3-Nitrobenzenesulfonyl)-4-toluene- 

sulfon-3-nitroanilide, 590 

3 - Nitrobenzofuransulfonic acid, 316 

4- Ni trobenzophenone-2-sulf ony 1 

chloride, 484 

4-Nitrobenzylidene-2-naphthylsulfonyl- 
acetonitrile, 715 

4-Nitrobenzylidenephenyl8ulfonyl- 
acetonitrile, 715 

4 -Nitroben2ylidene-4-tolylsulfonyl- 
acetonitrile, 715 

4-Nitrobenzylmethanedisulfonic acid, 
166 

Nitrobenzyl 3-nitrophenyl sulfones, 669 

4 - Nitrobenzyl phenyl sulfide, 663 

2 -Nitrobenzyl phenyl sulfone, 668 

5- Nitrobenzyl phenyl sulfone, 668 
4 -Nitrobenzyl phenyl sulfone, 663, 668 

2 - Nitrobenzyl 4-tolyl sulfone, 670, 688 

3 - Nitrobenzyl 4-tolyl sulfone, 670,688 

4 - Nitrobenzyl 4-tolyl sulfone, 670, 688 

2-Nitrobiphenyl-4,4'-di8ulfonyl chloride, 

485 

4-Nitrobiphenyl-4'-sulfonamide, 485 


4-Nitrobiphenyl-4'-sulfonamlide, 485 
4-Nitrobipheny 1-4'-sulfonic acid, 259, 409 
4-Nitrobiphenyl-4'-sulfonyl chloride, 485 
Nitro-ter^butyl phenyl sulfide, 663 
Nitro-feri-butyl phenyl sulfone, 663 

3-Nitrocarbazoledisulfonic acid, 320 

3- Nitrocarbazolesulfonic acid, 320 

6- Nitrocoumarin-3-8ulfonic acid, 317 

2-Nitrodiphenylamine-4-sulfonainide, 

486 

4- NitrodiphenyIamine-2-sulfonamide, 

486 

4-Ni trodipheny lamine-4 '-sulf onic acid, 
412 

2-Nitrodiphenylamine-4-sulfonyl 
chloride, 486 

4-Nitrodi phenylamine-2-sulf onyl 
chloride, 486 

4-Nitrodiphenylmethane-4'- 
sulfonic acid, 262 

7- Nitro-2-fluorenyl 4-toluenesulfonate, 

546 

Nitromethanedisulfonic acid, 169 
Nitromethyl phenyl sulfone, 668 
l-Nitronaphthalene-3,6-di8ulfonaniide, 
491 

l-Nitronaphthalene-3,7-disulfonamide, 
491 

Nitronaphthalenedisulfonic acids, 410 
l-Nitronaphthalene-3,6-disulfonyl 
chloride, 491 

l-Nitronaphthalene-3,7-disulfonyl 
chloride, 491 

l-Nitronaphthalene-4-8ulfinic acid, 461 
Nitronaphthalenesulfonamides, 488 
Nitronaphthalenesulfonanilides, 488 
Nitronaphthalenesulfonic acids, 281, 384, 
409 

Nitronaphthalenesulfonyl chlorides, 461, 
488 

1- Nitro-2-naphthol-6H3ulfonic acid, 412 
N i tronaphthy 1 3 -mtroben 2 enesulf onates, 

547 

2- Nitro-l-iiaphthylsulfonylacetic acid, 

679 

3- Nitro-4-(4-nitrophenoxy)-benzene- 

sulfonamide, 485 

3- Nitro-4-(4-nitrophenoxy)-benzene- 

sulfonyl chloride, 485 

4- Nitro-2-(nitrophenyl)-phenyl 

4-toluenesulfonate, 545 
2-Nitrophenol-4,6-disulfonic acid, 402 
Nitrophenolsulfonic acids, 240 
bromination of, 401 
from nitroanilinesulfonic acids, 375 
iodination of, 406 

2-Nitrophenol-4-6ulfonyl fluoride, 240 
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4-(2-Nitrophenoxy)-benzenesulfomc 
acid, 264 

4-(4-Nitrophenoxy)-benzenesulfonic 
acid, 264 

2-Nitrophenoxyethanesulfinic acid, 700 

2-(2-Nitrophenylamino)-ben2enesuIfinic 
acid, 706 

2-(2-Nitrophenylamino)“naphthalene- 
sulfinic acid, 705 

2- (2-Nit ropheny iamino)-4-nit robenzeno- 

sulfiiiic acid, 706 

3- Nitrc>phenylaminosulfonic acid, 360 
Nitrophenyl benzenesulfonates, 540, 554 
Nit ropheny 1 4-bromobenzenesulfonates, 

546 

4- Nit ro-2-[)henylcar})amylbenzcne- 

sulfonanilide, 482 

2-Nitrophenyl 2-(carbo-2-nitrophenoxy)- 

5-nitrobenzenesulfonate, 548 
4-Nit ropheny 1 2- (car i)o-4-nit rophenoxy )- 

5-nitrobenzenesiilfonate, 548 
4-Nitro-l,3-phenylene di-(4-methyl- 

3-nitrobenzenesulfoiiate), 549 

2- Nitrophenyl ethyl sulfone, 679 

4-Nitrophenyl hydrogen sulfate, 46 
4-Nitrophcnyl 2-methy 1-5-nit robenzene- 

sulfonato, 549 

4-Nitrophenyl 4-methyl-3-nitrobenzene- 
sulfonate, 549, 554 

3- Nitrophenvl 4-nit robenzenesulf< )nate, 

548 

4- Nitrophenyl 3-nitrobenzenesulfonate, 

547 

4-Ni t rophen vl 4-ni t robenzenes ul f onate, 

548 

3- Nitrophenyl 3-nitrobenzenet hiol- 

sulfonate, 499 

4- Nitrophenyl 4-nitrobenzenethiol- 

sulfonate, 365 

2-(2-Nitrophenylphenylcarbamyl)- 
benzenesulfinic acid, 707 

2-Nitrophenyl 2-(phenylcarbamyl)- 
phenyl sulfone, 707 

2-Nitrophenyl phenyl sulfide, 664 
4-Nitrophenyl phenyl sulfide, 664 

2- Nitrophenyl phenjd sulfone, 664, 670, 

700, 705 

3- Nitrophenyl phenyl sulfone, 675 

4- Nitrophenyl phenyl sulfone, 664, 670 
4-(4-Nitrophenyl)-phenyl 4-toluene- 

sulfonate, 545 

2-Nitrophenyl ri^j^ropyl sulfide, 663 
4-Nitrophen3d n-propyl sulfide, 663 

2- Nitrophenyl n-propyl sulfone, 663 

3- Nitrophenyl n-propyl sulfone, 685 

4- Nitrophenyl n-propyl sulfone, 663 

6-Nitro-N-phenyi8accharin, 634 


4-Nitrophenyl 4-sulfamylphenyl sulfide, 
703 

2-Nitrophenylsulfonylacetanilide, 707 
2-Nitrophenylsulfonylacetic acid, 679 
a-(2-Nitrophenylsulfonyl)-alkane- 
a-carboxylic acids, 678, 679 

1- (2-Nit rophenylsulfony 1 )-cyclohexane- 

carboxylic acid, 679 
of-(2-N itrophenylsulf onyl )-phenylacetic 
acid, 679 

/9- ( 2-N i tropheny Isulf f )ny 1 )-propion- 
anilide, 707 

a-(2-Nit ropheny Isulf onyl )-propionic 
acid, 679 

a-(2-Nitrophenylsulfonyl)-4-tol3d- 
acetic acid, 679 

2- Nitrophenylsulfur chloride, 695 

4- Nit ropheny Isulf ur chloride, 365, 461 
2-Nitrophenyl 2-toluenesulfonate, 549 
2-Nitrr)phenyl 4-toIuenesulfonate, 

542, 552 

5- Nitrophenjd 4-toluenesulf()nate, 542 
4-Nitrophenyl 4-toluenesulf()nate, 542 

2- Nitrophenyl 4-tolyl sulfone, 672 

3- Nitrophenyl 3-tolyl sulfone, 675 

3- Nitrophenyl trifluoromethjd sulfide, 

663 

4- Nitrophenyl trifluorometh^d sulfide, 

663 

3- Nitrophenyl trifluoromethyl sulfone, 

663 

4- Nit rophenyl trifluoromethjd sulfone, 

663 

4-Nitroresorcinol-6-8ulfonic acid, 243 

6- Nitrosaccharin, 633 

1- Nitroso-2-naphthol-6-sulfonic acid, 356 

2- Nit rosophenyl 4-t oluenesulfonate, 542 

4- Nitrosophenyl 4-toluenesulf onate, 542 
Nitrososulfonamides, 615 

2- Nitro-4-Rulf amyl benzoic acid, 482 

3- Nitrosulfanilamide, 600 

3- Nitrosulfanilyl chloride, 480 

5- Nitr()-3-sulfobenzoic acid, 409 

4- Nitr()-2'-(4-sulfobenzoyl)-benzoic 

acid, 409 

Nitrosulfonamides, 615 
2-N i tro-3,4,5,6-tet rabromobenzene- 
sulfonamide, 464 

2-Nitro-3,4,5,6-tetrabromobenzene- 
sulfonic acid, 407 

5- N i tr 0-2,3,4,6-tet rabromobenzene- 

sulfonic acid, 407 

2- Nit ro-3,4,5,6-tetrabromobenzene- 

sulfonyl chloride, 464 

3- Nitro-2,4,5,6-tetrabromobenzene- 

sulfonyl chloride, 464 

6- Nitrotetralin-7-sulfonamide, 484 
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7-Nitrotetralin-5-sulfonamide, 484 
5-NitrotetraliTi-7-8ulfonic acid, 224 
7-'Nitrotetralin-5-sulfonic acid, 224 
5-NitrotetraIin-7-BulfonyI chloride, 484 
7-Nitrotetralin-5-*.suIforiyl chloride, 484 

3- Nitro-4-(4-toluenesulfonaniido)- 

biphenyl, 593, 594 

4- N i tro-2(4-toluenesulf onamido)- 

biphenyl, 595 

5“Nifr()-2-f4~tf)Iuenesulfonamido)- 
biphenyl, 594 

l-Nitro-2-(4“toliienesulfonamido)- 
naphthiilene, 595 

l-Nitrc>-2-(4-toluenesulfonaniido)- 
naphthaIene-6-sulfonic acid, 595 
4-Nitro-2-(4“toluenesulfonamido)- 
phenyl 4-tolueneRulfonate, 544 

4- N it r( )-3- (4-t,< )luenesulf f )nami do )- 

phenyl 4-toluenesulfonate, 544 

5- Nitro-2-f4-toluencsulfonamido)- 

phenyl 4-toluenesulf<matc, 544 
1 -N i t r( )-2- ( 4-t ol uenesulf on-n-buty 1- 
aniid())-naphthalene, 595 
3-Ni tro-4-t oluenesulf on-2,3,dinitro- 
phenetylamido, 582 
Nitrotohienesulfonic acids, 223 

3- Nit ro-4- (4-t oluencsulf onrnethy 1- 

amido)-biphenyl, 595 

1- Nitr()-2-(4-toluenesulfonmethyl- 

amido)-naphthalene, 595 

4- Nitrot()luene-w-sulfonyI chloride, 116 
3-Nit rot ribrornobenzencsulfonamides, 

464 

Nitrotribromobenzenesulfonic acids, 407 
Nit rotribromoV)enzenesulf ony 1 chlorides, 
464 

3-Nitro-2,4,6-tribroinophenyl 4-toluene¬ 
sulfonate, 543 

2- Nit ro-4-t rifiuoromet hylphenyl- 

Rulfonylacetic acid, 679 
Qr-(2-Nitro-4-trifluoromethyIphenyl- 
sulfonyl)-phenylacetic acid, 679 
a- (2-Ni t ro^trifluoromethylphenyl- 
Rulfonyl)-propionic acid, 679 

3- N i tro-2,4,5-1 rimet hy laniline- 

6-sulfonic acid, 254 

6- Nitro-l ,3,5-trimethylbenzene- 

2,4-disulfonyl chloride, 475 

3- Ni tro-2,4,6-tri methy Ibenzenesulf onic 

acid, 408 

n-Nonyl sulfate, 73 

0 

4- n-Octadecy Ibenzenesulf onic acid, 206 
w-Octadecyl 4-bromobenzeneBulfonate, 

616 


n-Octadecyl hydrogen sulfate, 14, 36 
(Octadecyl lactate) hydrogen sulfate, 39 
n-Octadecyl sulfate, 73 
Octadecyl 4-toluenesulfonate, 518 
n-Octadecyl 2-tolyl sulfone, 669 
Octahydroanthracene-9-sulfonic acid, 
213, 389, 400 

Octahydrophenanthrenesulfonic acid, 
213, 389 

2,2',3,3^4,4',6,6'-Octamethylbiphenyl- 
disulfonyl chloride, 259 
Octane-1-sulfinic acid, 683 
Octane-1-sulfonic acid, 99 
Octane-2-suIfonic acid, 97 
Octane sultone, 134 

1- Octoxy-4-octylbenzenesulfonic acid, 

238 

n-Octy Ibenzenesulf onic acid, 206 

2- Octyl 4-bromobenzenesulfonate, 532 
Octyl hydrogen sulfate, 12, 18 
2-Octyl hydrogen sulfate, 36 
n-Octyl sulfate, 73 

n-Octyl sulfide, 661 
n-Octyl sulfone, 661, 683, 684 
2-Octyl 4-toluenesulfonate, 538 
4-n-OctyltoluenesuIfonic acid, 211 
Oleyl hydrogen tmifate, 13 
Orthanilic acid, 245, 247 
Oxanilide-4,4'-disulfonic acid, 248 
4-Oxanisididedisulfonic acid, 257 
Oximinophenylsulfonylacetonitrile, 716 

P 

Papaverine-6'-sulfonic acid, 323 
Pentabromobenzenesulfonamide, 463 
Pentabromobenzenesulfonyl chloride, 

463 

Pentamethvlbenzenesulfonic acid, 213, 
387, 423 

Pentane-l,l-disuIfonic acid, 166 
Pentane-l-sulfonic acid, 96, 99, 101 
Pentane-2-sulfonic acid, 97, 101 
Pentasulfones, 755 
4-Pentene-2,2-disulfonic acid, 166 

1- Pentene polysulfone, 759 

2- Pentene polysulfone, 759 
Phenacetinsulfonic acid, 256 

2- Phenanthraquinonyl benzenesulfonate, 

542 

3- Phenanthraquinonyl benzenesulfonate, 

542 

Phenanthrenedisulfonic acids, 311, 364 
Phenanthrene-3,9-disulfonyl chloride, 
495 

Phenanthrenequinone-3-sulfonic acid, 
435 
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Phenanthrenesulfonamides, 495 
Phenanthrenesulfonanilides, 495 
Phenanthreiie-1-sulfonic acid, 311, 439 
Phenanthrene-2-sulfonic acid, 311, 439 
Phenanthrene-3-sulfonic acid, 311, 401, 
436, 439 

Phenanthrene-9-.sulfonic acid, 311, 439 
Phenanthrenesulfonic acids, reaction 
with alkali, 435 

Phenanthrenesulfonyl chlorides, 495 
3-Phenanthryl benzenesulfonate, 541, 
554 

9-Phenanthryl benzenesulfonate, 542 
p-Phenet idinesulfonic acid, 256 
Phenetolesulfinic acid, 366 
Phenetolesulfonamides, 475, 476 
Phenetolesulfonanilides, 475, 476 
Phenetole-2-8ulfonic acid, 372 
Phenetole-4-8ulfonic acid, 232, 397, 403 
Phenetolesulfonic acids, 366, 403 
Phenetole-4-8ulfonyl fluoride, 233, 454 
Phen()l-2,4-disulfonamide, 586 
PhenoI-2,4-disulfonanilide, 477 
Phenol-2,4-disulfonic acid, bromination 
of, 401 

chlorination of, 396 
iodination of, 406 
nitration of, 411 
preparation of, 230, 231 
reaction with alkali, 241, 429 
reaction with phosphorus penta- 
chloride, 460 

Phenol-2,4-disulfonyl chloride, 232, 477 
Phenol-2,4-disulfonyl fluoride, 232, 454 
Phenol-2-sulfonanilide, 475 
Phenolsulfonephthalein, 558, 559, 560 
Phenol-2-sulfonic acid, hydrolysis of, 

390 

preparation of, 373 
reaction with alkali, 426 
reaction with phosphorus penta- 
chloride, 459 

Phenol-3-sulfonic acid, bromination of, 
402 

nitration of, 411 
preparation of, 353 
reaction with alkali, 427 
reaction with phosphorus penta- 
chloride, 459 

Phenol-4-sulfonic acid, hydrolysis of, 
390, 391 
nitration of, 411 

preparation of, 231, 233, 375, 424, 427 
pyrolysis of aniline salt, 248 
reaction with alkali, 426 
reaction with phosphorus penta- 
chloride, 459 


Phenol-4-sulfonic acid, reaction with 
sodamide, 437 

reaction with sulfuryl chloride, 74 
reaction with toluene, 695 
reduction of, 393 
sulfonation of, 231 
Phenolsulfonic acids, 230 
bromination of, 401 
chlorination of, 396 
hydrolysis of, 390, 391 
iodination of, 406 

4- (phenol-4-sulf onoxy )-benzenesulf onic 
acid, 548 

Phenol-3-sulfonyl chloride, 460, 475 
Phenol-4-sulfonyl fluoride, 231, 454, 456, 
457 

Phenolsulfonyl fluorides, 455, 575 
Phenol-2,4,6-trisulfonanilide, 478 
Phenoltrisulfonic acid, preparation of, 
230, 232 

reactions of, 396, 430, 460 
Phenol-2,4,fl-trisulfonyl chloride, 232, 
478 

oj-Phenoxyacetophenonesulfonic acid, 

264 

l-Phenoxyanthraquinone-6-sulfonyl 
chloride, 308 

Phenoxybenzene-4,4'-di8ulfonamide, 485 
Phenoxybenzene-4,4'-disulfonic acid, 

264, 403 

Phenoxybenzene-4,4'-di8ulfonyl chloride, 
264, 485 

4-Phenoxybenzenesulfonamide, 485 
4-Phenoxyl)enzene8ulfonic acid, 264, 403 
4-Phenoxybenzene8ulfonyl chloride, 485 
i3-Phenoxyethyl 4-toluenesulfonate, 518, 
536, 537 

(/3-Phenoxy-j8-phenyIpropionic acid)- 
4,4'-disulfonic acid, 264 
a-Phenylacetonyl 4-tolyl sulfone, 724 
Phenyl «,«-acetophenonedisulfonate, 

165 

Phenylacetylene polysulfone, 760 
3-Phenylaminobenzisothiazole dioxide, 
632 

Phenyl 5-amino-2-chlorobenzene- 
sulfonate, 548 

1 -Phenylamino-2-naphthol-4-sulf onic 
acid, 358 

Phenylaminosulfonic acid, 247, 360 
Phenylaminotriphenylmethanesulfonic 
acid, 268 

Phenyl benzenesulfonate, 540, 552, 554 
Phenyl benzenethiosulfonate, 360, 504, 
739, 753 

Phenyl benzoylmethanedisulfonate, 165 
Phenyl 4-bromobenzenesulfonate, 546 
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2-Pheny 1-1,3-butadiene sulfones, 730, 

731 

1- Phenylbutanesulfonic acid, 116 

2- Pheriylcarbamylbenzenesulfonanilide, 

481 

3- Phenylcarbainylbenzenesulfonanilide, 

482 

Phenyl 2-carbamylbenzene8ulfonate, 

548 

Phenyl 2-carbophenoxybenzene- 
sulfonate, 548, 552 
Phenyl 3-carbophenoxy-4-hydroxy- 
benzenesulfonate, 549 
Phenyl 6-carbopherK)xy-4-methyl- 
^nitrobenzenesulfonate, 549 
Phenyl 2-carbophcnoxy-5-nitrobenzene- 
sulfonate, 548 

Phenyl 2-chlorc)-5-nitrobenzenesulfonate 
548 

Phenyl 4-chloro-2-nitrobenzene8ulfonate, 
548 

Phenyl 4-chloro-3-mtrobenzenesulfonate, 
i53 

Phenyl 4-chloro-2-nitrophenyl sulfone, 
664 

Phenyl chlorosulfonate, 48, 73 
Phenyl 2-chIorosulfonylbenzoate, 618 

3-Phenylcoumarindisulfonic acid, 317 

3- Phenylcoumariiifiulfonic acid, 317 
Phenyl 2,5-diinethylnitrobenzene- 

sulfonates, 550 

Phenyl 4,4'-dinitroRtilbene-2,2 - 
disulfonate, 550 

Phenyl disulfide, 365, 461, 499, 684 
Phenyl disulfone, 735 
p-Phenylenediaminesulfonic acid, 355, 
360 

m-Phenylenedi-(aminosulfonic acid), 

360 

1.3- Phenylene dibenzenesulfonate, 540 

1.4- Phenylene dil)enzenesulfonate, 540 

1,3-Phenylene di-(4-methyl-3-nitro- 

benzenesulfonate), 549 

1,3-Phenylene di-(sulfonylacetonitrile), 
712 

1,3-Phenylene divinyl disulfide, 749 
2-Phenylethane-l,l-disulfonic acid, 166 
2-Phenylethane-l-sulfinic acid, 668 

1- Phenylethane-l-sulfonic acid, 116 

2- Phenylethane-l-sulfonic acid, 90, 116 
a-Phenylethyl sulfide, 662 
/3-Phenylethyl sulfide, 662 
a-Phenylethyl sulfone, 662 
j8-Phenylethyl sulfone, 662 

4- (<8-Phenylethyl8ulfonyl)-phenyl- 

hydrazine, 687 


a-Phenylethyl 4-toluene8ulfonate, 518, 
538 

Phenyl fluorosulfonate, 48 
I^henyl hydrogen sulfate, 45, 46, 47, 

230, 231 

Phenyl 6-hydroxy-2-naphthalene- 
sulfonate, 550 

Phenyl 2-iodo-5-nitrobenzene8ulfonate, 
548 

/3-Phenylisopropyl 4-toluenesulfonate, 
518 

Phenyl methanedisulfonate, 150, 160 
Phenyl noethanesulfonate, 161 
Phenylmethanesulfonic acid, 225; see 
also Toluene-oj-sulfonic acid 
Phcnylmethylcarbinyl sulfide, 681 
Phenylmethylcarbinyl sulfone, 681 
Phenylmethylcarbinyl 4-toluene- 
sulfinate, 681 

Phenylmethylcarbinyl 4-tolyl sulfone, 

681 

Phenyl 2-methyl-6-nitrobenzene- 
sulfonate, 549 

Phenyl 4-methyI-3-mtrobenzene- 
Rulfonate, 549 

Phenyl 4-methyl-3-nitrophenyl sulfone, 
675 

Phenyl 1-naphthaIenesulfonate, 550 
Phenyl 2-naphthalenesulfonate, 550 
2-N-Phenyl-l ,2-naphtho-l ,2,3-triazole- 

4-sulfonic acid, 323 
N-Phenyl-2-naphthylamine-5-sulfonic 
acid, 298 

N-Phenyl-2-naphthylamine-8-sulfonic 
acid, 298 

Phenyl 2-nitrobenzenesulfonate, 546 
Phenyl 4-nitrobenzenesulfonate, 547 
Phenylphenyl benzenesulfonates, 541, 
554 

Phenylphenyl 4-bromobenzene- 
sulfonates, 546 

Phenyl )3-phenylethyl sulfide, 662 
Phenyl /3-phenylethyl sulfone, 662, 683 
Phenylphenyl 2-nitrobenzenesulfonates, 

546 

Phenylphenyl 3-nitrobenzenesuIforiates, 

547 

Phenylphenyl 4-nitrobenzenesulfonates, 

548 

4-Phenylphenyl sulfide, 665 
4-Phenylphenyl sulfone, 665 
Phenyl phenylsulfonylbenzenesulfonate, 
550 

Phenylphenyl 4-toluenesulfonates, 545 
Phenyl /3-phthalimidoethyl sulfone, 701 
l-Phenylpropane-2,2-disulfonic acid, 166 
l-Phenylpropane-l-sulfonic acid, 116 
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Phenyl n-propyl sulfide, 662 
a-Phenyl-n-propyl sulfide, 662 
7-Phenylpropyl sulfide, 662 
Phenyl n-propyl sulfone, 662, 668, 678 
7-Phenylpropyl sulfone, 662 
o'-Phenyl-n-propyl sulfone, 662 
Phenyl pyridyl sulfones, 724 
Phenyl quinolyl sulfones, 724 
Phenylsulfamic acid, 584 
4-Phenylsulfamyl-l,2-phthalic acid, 483 
Phenyl sulfate, 73 
Phenyl sulfide, 606, 664, 691 
(Phenyl sulfide)-2,2'-disulfonic acid, 

263, 264 

(Phenyl sulfide)-4,4'-disulfonic acid, 

263, 264 

(Phenyl 8ulfide)-4-sulfonic acid, 264 
Phenylsulfoacetic acid, 150 
Phenyl sulfone, absorption spectra of, 
682 

allotropic forms of, 682 
dipole moment of, 658 
formation of, 199 

from benzene and sulfur trioxide, 676 
from benzenesulfonic acid, 677 
from diphenylcadmium, 681 
from sulfuryl chloride and benzene, 
681 

fusion wjth alkali, 422 
in thiophene-free benzene, 674 
nitration of, 685 

preparation of, 200, 664, 675, 681 
reaction with alkali, 683 
reaction with chlorine, 461, 683 
reaction with phosphorus 
pentachloride, 683 
reaction with selenium, 682 
reaction \^ith sodamide, 684 
reaction with sodium, 682 
reaction with sulfur, 682 
reaction with sulfuric acid, 683 
solubility in water, 682 
/?-Phenyl sulfone, 691 
Phenylsulfonylacetamide, 718, 719, 720 
Phenylsulfonylacetic acid, 694, 709, 710, 
711, 751 

Phenylsulfonylacetone, 721 
halogenation of, 722 
hydrolysis of, 722 
oxidation of, 366, 722 
reaction with thiosulfonates, 723 
reduction of, 722 

Phenylsulfonylacetonitrile, 679,712, 713, 
714, 715 

Phenylsulfonylacetophenone, 721, 722 
Phenylsulfonylacetylurea, 720 
Phenylsulfonylacetylurethane, 720 


Phenylsulfonylbenzene-3,3'-disulf()nic 

acid, 264 

Phenylsulfonylhenzene-3,3 -disulfony 1 
chloride, 202, 485 

Phenylsulfonylbenzene-3-sulfunic acid, 
264 

4-Phenylsulfonylbenzoic acid, 691 
Phenylsulf ony Ibromoacetamide, 719 
a-Phenylsulfonylbutyric acid, 678, 709 
3-PhenyIsulfr>nylcarbost yril, 715 
3-Phenylsulfonylcoumarin, 710 
/3-Phenylsulfonylcrotonic acids, 732, 740 
o-Phenylsulfonyldibenzylacetonitrile. 

714 

Phenylsulf ony 1-N, a-dibromoacetamide, 
679 

a-Phenylsulfonyldiethylacetonitrile, 714 
a-Phenylsulfonyldiisopropylacetonitrile, 
714 

a-(Phenylsulfonyl)-ethylsulfonylbenzoic 
acid, 740 

a-PhenylsuIfonylisobutyric acid, 678 
a-Phenylsulfonylphenyiacetic acid, 678 
2-(PhenylsuIfonyi)-phenyldiphenyI- 

carbinol, 558 

Phcnylsulfonylphenylhydrazine, 687 
^-Phenylsulfonyl-/3-phenylpropionic acid, 
711 

2- Phenylsulfonyl-3-(phenylsulfonyl- 

methyD-quinoline, 751 

3- Phenylsulfonyl-2-(phenyl.sulfonyl- 

methyD-quinoline, 752 
a-Phenylsulfonylpropionamide, 718 
^-Phenylsulfonylpropionic acid, 678, 680 
a-Phenylsulfonylpropionitrile, 713 
Phenylsulfonylthioacetamide, 713 
a-Phenylsulfonyl-7-(4-tolylsulfonyl)- 
acetone, 750 

Phcny Isulf ony 1-a, a, N-t richloroacet- 
amide, 720 

a-Phenylsulfonyl-7,7,7-trichloro- 
acetone, 722 

6-Phenyl-5-sulfo-2-pentenoic acid, 154 
/3-Phenyl-a-sulfopropionic acid, 145 ,151 
Phenyl sulfoxide, 506, 664, 736 
Phenyl tetrasulfide, 499 
Phenyl thiocyanate, 461 
Phenyl 2-toluenesulfonate, 549 
Phenyl 4-toluenesulfonate, 542 
nitration of, 554 
preparation of, 553 
reaction with ammonia, 552 
reaction with Grignard reagents, 553 
reaction with hydrazine, 552 
reactifm with sodium ethoxide, 552 
Phenyl 4-tolyl disulfone, 734 
Phenyl 4-tolyl sulfide, 665 
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Phenyl 2-tolyl sulfone, 675 
Phenyl 4-t()lyl sulfone, nitration of, 686 
preparation of, 553, 665, 675, 677 
4-Phenyl-4-(4-tolylsulfonyl )-2-butanone, 
724 

1 -Phenyl-3“r4-tolylsuIfonyl )-l-hexen- 
5-one, 724 

/3-I’henyl-/3-(4-tolylthio)-cthyl 4-tolyl 
sulfone, 727 

Phenyl tribromomeihyl sulfone, 689, 719 
l^henyl trichloromethyl sulfide, 461 
Phenyl trifluoromethyl sulfide, 662 
Phenyl trifluoromethyl sulfone, 662 
Phenvl 2,4,5-trimethylphenyl sulfone, 
677 

Phenyl 2,4,6-trimethylphenyl sulfone, 
667 

Phenyl 2,4,(>-trinitrophenyl sulfone, 670 
Phenyl triphenylmethyl sulfone, 668 
Phenyl trithioorthoacetate, 754 
Phenyl trithioorthoformate, 754 
/il'Phenylvinyl 4-tolyl sulfone, 726 
9-Phenylxanthyl 4-tolyl sulfone, 684 
Phloroijlucinol-2,4-disulfonanilide, 478 
Phloroglucinol-2,4-disulfonyl chloride, 
478 

Phloroglucinolsulfonic acid, 244 
Phloroglucinoltrisulfonic acid, 245 
Phloroglucinyl tribenzenesulfonate, 540 
Phthalidesulfonic acid, 316 
Phthalocyaninesulfonyl chloride, 319 
N-Picrylsaccharin, 625 
Pil>eridinesulfonic acid, 126 
Piria reaction, 359 
Polysulfones, 757 

Propane^ 1,2-bis- (sulfonylacet ic acid), 

732 

Propane-1,1-disulfonic acid, 166 
Propane-1,2-disulfonic acid, 168 
Propane-2,2-di8ulfonic acid, 166 
Propane-1,2-disulf ony 1 chloride, 161 
l^ropane-l-sulfonamide, 102 
Propane-2-sulfonamide, 102 
Propaiie-2-sulfonanilide, 102 
Propane-1-sulfonic acid, 96, 97, 99, 101, 
102 

Propane-2-8ulfonic acid, 97, 101 
Propane-l-sulfonyl chloride, 102 
Propane-2-sulfonyl chloride, 102 
Prof)ene-l-sulfonic acid, 173 
Propene-3-sulfonic acid, 173 
Propenylsulfonylacetic acid, 732, 744 
Propionaldehyde-a,a-disulfonic acid, 166 
Propionaldehyde-iS-sulfonic acid, 136 
N^-Propionylsulfanilamide, 479 
N-Propionylsulfanilyl chloride, 479 
3-7i-Propoxybenzenesulfonamide, 475 


4-n-Propoxyhenzenesulfonamide, 476 

3- n-Propoxybenzenesulfonyl chloride 

475 

4- w-Propoxybenzenesulfonyl chloride, 

476 

n-Propylacetylene polysulfone, 760 
w-Proijylbenzenesulfonamides, 467 
n-Propyl benzenesulfonate, 516 
w-Propylberizenesulfonic acid, 205 
n-Propylbenzenesulfonyl chlorides, 467 
rt-Propyl 5-bromonaphthalene-l- 
sulfonate, 521 

7t-Propyl chlorosulfonate, 34, 67, 68 
n-Propyl 2,5-dichlorobenzenesulfonate, 
516 

2-?i-Propyl-l,4-dithiane-6-(9-nonanoic 
acid) 1,4-bis-dioxide, 760 
Propylene bis-(hydrogen sulfate), 41 
Propylene bis-(sulfonylacetic acid), 744 
Propylene polysulfone, 758, 759 
-Propyl hydrogen sulfate, 15, 16, 18, 34 
n-Prf)pyl 5-iodonaphthalene-l-sulfonate, 
521 

n-Propylmethanedisulfonic acid, 166 
4-n-Propylphenol-2-sulfonic acid, 237 
n-Propyl sulfate, 67, 68, 73 
n-Proi)yl sulfide, 661 
7i-Propyl sulfite, 67 
4-Propyl-3-sulfobenzoic acid, 228 
n-Propyl sulfone, 661 
n-Propylsulfonylacetamide, 719 
a-n-Propylsulfonyl-n-butyramide, 719 
a-n-Propylsulfonylcaproamide, 719 
a-n-Propylsulfonylisobutyramide, 719 
a-n-Propylsulfonylisovaleramide, 719 
n-Propylsulfonylphenylhydrazine, 687 
a-7i-Propylsulfonylpropionamide, 719 
a-n-Propylsulfonyl-n-valeramide, 719 
n-Propyl sulfoxide, 661 
n-Propyl 4-toluenesulfonate, 517 
preparation of, 507 
reaction with 2-aminopyridine, 531 
reaction with aniline, 5^ 
reaction with phenol, 529, 530 
reaction with thiophenols, 530 
n-Propyl 4-tolyl sulfide, 664 
?t-Propyl 2-tolyl sulfone, 669 
n-Propyl 4-tolyl sulfone, 664, 669 

2- n-Propyl-l,3,5-trimethylbenzene- 

sulfonic acid, 213 

3- n-Propyl-2,4,6-trimethylbenzene- 

sulfonic acid, 400 
Psoudocumene-5-sulfonic acid, 211 
Pseudo-saccharinamine, 627 
Pseudo-saccharin chloride, 620; see aho 
3-Chlorobenzisothiazole 1 -dioxide 
Pulegonesulfonic acid, 138 
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Pyrenedisulfonic acid, 440 
Pyrene-3-8ulfonic acid, 313 
Pyridine-3,5-disulf()riic acid, 321 
Pyridine-3-sulfonamide, 496 
Pyridine-2-sulfonic acid, 321 
Pyridine-3-8ulfonic acid, 320 
Pyridine-4-sulfonic acid, 366 
Pyridine-2-sulfonyl chloride, 496 
Pyridine-3-sulfonyl chloride, 496 
Pyridine sulfotrioxide, 6, 247, 301 
Pyridonesulfonic acids, 126 
Pyrogallol-4,6-disulfonanilide, 478 
Pyrogallol-4,6-disulfonyl chloride, 478 
Pyrogallol-4-sulfonic acid, 244, 3^ 
Pyrogallyl tribeiizeiiesulfonate, 540, 553 

Q 

Quinizarin-2-siilfonic acid, 384, 392 
Quinoline-2-sulfonic acid, 364 
Quinoline-4-sulfonic acid, 366 
Quinoline-5-sulfonic acid, 321 
Quinoline-6-sulfonic acid, 321 
Quinoline-7-siilfonic acid, 321 
Quinoline-8-sulfonic acid, 321, 436 
Quinonedisulfones, 742 

R 

R acid, 287; see also 2-Naphthol-3,6- 
disulfonic acid 

Resorcinol-4,6-d isiilfonanilidc, 478 
Resorcinol-4,6-disulfonic acid, 216, 243, 
429, 460 

Resorcinol-4,6-disulfonyl chloride, 478 
Res(}rcinol-4-sulfonic acid, 243, 403, 427 
Resorcinol-4-sulfonyl chloride, 243 
Resorciiiol-2,4,6-trisulfonanilide, 478 
Resorcinol-2,4,6-trisulfonic acid, 243 
Resorcinol-2,4,6-trisulfonyl chloride, 243, 
478 

Retenesuifonic acid, 311 
Ricinoleic acid hydrogen sulfate, 5, 39 
Rongalite, 129 
Rubbersulfonic acid, 174 
Rufianic acid, 384 

S 

Saccharin, acylation of, 624 
alkylation of, 624 
alkylsulfonarnides from, 579 
analogs of, 631 
bactericidal action of, 622 
chlorination of, 626 
derivatives of, 632 
detection of, 630 


Saccharin, determination of, 630 
hydrolysis of, 623, 630 
o-hydroxyphenylmercuric salt, 623 
manufacture of by-products, 620 
mercury derivatives of, 621 
phenylrnercuric salt, 622 
physical properties of, 620 
physiological properties of, 620 
preparation of, 616 

reaction with dimethylaniline, 625, 627 
reaction with halogen compounds, 
624, 625 

reaction with hydroxylamine, 628 
reaction with methylaniline, 627 
reaction with methylmagnesium 
iodide, 628 

reaction with phenylaminomagnesium 
bromide, 627 

reaction with phosphorus penta- 
chloride, 619 

reaction with xanthhydrol, 629 
reduction of, 623 

reduction with sodium and alcohol, 624 
taste of, 621 

use as sweetening agent, 622 
Saccharincarboxylic acids, 635, 636 
(Salicyclic acid)-4,6-disulfonyl chloride, 
478 

Schaffer’s acid, see 2-naphthol-6- 
siilfonic acid 

Sinomeninesulfonic acid, 323 
Sitostanyl 4-toluenesulfonate, 519 . 
Sitosteryl 4-toluene8ulfonate, 519 
Sodium benzenesulfinate, and butylene 
bromides, 743 
and ethylene bromide, 743 
and propylene bromide, 743 
and 1,1,1-trichloroethane, 743 
and 1,1,2-trichloroethane, 743 
from a trisulfone, 755 
from benzenesulfonyl chloride and 
/^-disultones, 741 
from 7 -disulfone 8 , 692 
from phenyl benzene thiolsulfonate, 
739 

reaction with a chloroquinoline, 753 
reaction with a diazonium salt, 587 
reaction with bromoketosulfones, 722 
reaction with chloroacetamide, 718 
reaction with chloroaoetone, 721 
reaction with chloroacetonitrile, 712 
reaction with /8-chlorocrotonic acids, 
732 

reaction with dibromophenylsulfonyl- 
acetonitrile, 717 

reaction with /3,/3-dibromopropio- 
phenone, 732 
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Sodium benzenesulfinate, reaction with 
dichloroketosulfones, 722 
reaction with ethyl chloroacetate, 708 
reaction with haloacetones, 760 
reaction with sodium dichloroacetate, 
711 

reaction with sodium a,af-dichloro- 
propionate, 711 

reaction with 4-t.oluenesulfonyI 
chloride, 734 

reaction with 1,2,3-tribromopropane, 
754 

Sodium w-toluenesulfinate, 755 
Sodium 4-tohiene.sulfinate, G72 
reaction with aryl chlorides, 746 
reaction with benzenesulfonyl 
chloride, 734 

reac-tion with a-bromo-n-butyramide, 
718 

reaction with ethyl o-chloroaceto- 
acetate, 708 

reaction with ethylene bromide, 743 
reaction with haloketones, 750 
reaction with nitro compound, 747 
reaction with propylene bromide, 743 
StiKinasteryl 4-toluenesulfonate, 519 
Stilbenedisulfonic acid, 263 
Strychninesulfonic acid, 355 
Stuffer’s rule, 744 
Styrene polysulfone, 759 
Styrene-w-sulfinic acid, 726 
a-Styrylacet onyl 4-tolyl sulfone, 724 
Styryl 4-tolyl sulfide, 726 
Styryl 4-tolyl sulfone, 726, 727 
N‘*-Succinylsulfanilamide, 480, 699 
Sucrose hydrogen sulfate, 44 
Sulfamic acid, 7, 37 
Sulfamphthaleins, 629, 630 
4-Sulfamylacetanilide, 479 
4-Sulfamyll>enzamide, 586 
Sulfamylbenzamide derivatives, see 5- 
Carbamy ll>enzene-1,3-disulf onamide 
2 -Sulfamylben 2 oic acid, 579, 618, 619, 
623 

4-Sulfamylbenzoic acid, 597 
4-Sulfamylcinnamic acid, 483 
4-Sulfamylmesitylenic acid, 636 
4 -Sulfamylphenylacetic acid, 483 
Sulfamylphthalic acid, 635 
6 -Sulfamylsaccharin, 620 
Sulfanilamide, acylation of, 599 
analytical determination of, 600 
azo dyes from, 601 
bromination of, 600 
comparison with sulfanilic acid, 601 
conversion to phenolsulfonamide, 600 
diazotization of, 600, 703 


Sulfanilamide, hydrolysis of, 600 
irradiation of, 600 
oxidation of, 600, 601 
reactions of, 599 
Inaction with aldehydes, 601 
reaction with an acridinealdehyde, 601 
reaction with a-bromotetronic acid, 
599 

reaction with cinnamic aldehyde, 601 
reaction with cop|Hjr sulfate, 601 
reaction with p-creosoltyrosinease, 601 
reaction with dimethylaminobenz- 
aldehyde, 601 

reaction with ethyl oxalate, 599 
reaction with formaldehyde, 586 
reaction with d-glucose, 599 
reaction with hydrogen peroxide, 601 
reaction with iodine monoc-hloride, 600 
reaction with d-mannose, 599 
reaction with /3-naphthoquinone-4- 
sulfonate, 601 

reaction with nitrosobenzene, 600 
reaction with phthalic anhydride, 599 
reaction with quinones, 601 
reaction with succinic anhydride, 599 
recent review of derivatives, 573 
solubility of, 601 
Sulfanilhydroxamide, 614 
Sulfanilic acid, 247 
bromination of, 404 
conversion to 4-anisolesulfonic acid, 
376 

conversion to bromobenzenesulfonic 
acid, 374 

conversion to chlorobenzenesulfonic 
acid, 373 

conversion to iodobenzenesulfonic 
acid, 374 

conversion to phenetole-4-sulfonic 
acid, 376 

conversion to phenol-4-sulfonic acid, 
375 

conversion to phenyl ethyl sulfide-4- 
Bulfonic acid, 376 

conversion to thiophenol-4-sulfonic 
acid, 376 

from nitrobenzene, 359, 362 
preparation of, 247, 249 
reaction with alkali, 427 
reaction with picryl chloride, 412 
reduction of, 373, 393 
4 -Sulfanilylben2enesulfonamide, 703 
Sulfide alcohols, sulfonation of, 13 
Sulfides, oxidation of, 660 
Sulfinates, reactions of, 667 
Sulfinylacetic acid, 732, 744 
Sulfoacetaldehyde sodium bisulfite, 136 
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Sulfoacetic acid, 108, 148 
Sulfoacetyl chloride, 144 
iS-Sulfoacrylic acid, 145, 147, 151 
Sulfoanthracene-9-carboxylic acid, 302 
Sulfoanthranilic acid, 245 
Sulfoanthraquinone-2-carboxylic acid, 
308 

Sulfoanthraquinonecarbox 3 dic acids, 394 

3-Sulfobenzainide, 228 

2 - Siilfobenzoic acid, 453, 557, 558 

3- Sulfobenzoic acid, 364, 409, 438 

4- Sulfobenzoic acid, 438, 597 
Sulfobenzoic acid derivatives, see 

Carboxybenzenesulfonic acid, etc. 
Sulfobenzoic acids, 226, 393, 427 
o-Sulfobenzoic anhydride, 557 

2- (4-Sulfobenzoyl)-benzoic acid, 367, 409 
o-Sulfobenzoyl dichloride, 618 
a-Sulfobutyric acid, 144 
/3-SulfobutyTic acid, 145, 153 
Sulfocamphjdlic acid, 144 
/3-Sulfociunamic acid, 147 
Sulfocinnamic acids, 229, 427 
^-Sulfocrotonic acid, 146 

4- 8ulfodibenzofurane“2,8-dicarboxylic 

acid, 316 

Sulfodih^’drocitronellol, 137 
Sulfo-N,N'-di-n-propylmalonamide, 155 

5- Sulfofuroic acid, 315 
/S-8ulfoglutaconic acid, 157 

3- Sulfohippuric acid, 228 

4- Sulfohydrocinnamic acid, 228 

4- Sulfo-l-hydroxy-2-naphthoic acid, 391 
/3-Sulfo-/S-hydroxyphenylpropionic acid, 

146 

a-SulfoisobutjTic acid, 144, 152, 153 

5 - 8ulfoisophthalic acid, 229, 438 
Sulfoisotropic acid, 263 
Sulfoisovaleric acid, 144 
a-sulfolauric acid, 143 
Sulfomalonic acid derivatives, 154 
Sulfomonocarboxylic acids, 141, 142 
Sulfonal, 735, 742 

Sulfonamides, action of halogens on, 602 
condensation with aldehydes, 585 
h\"drolysis of, 581 
miscellaneous syntheses of, 578 
parachor of, 580 
physical properties of, 579 
preparation by alkylation, 575 
preparation by arylation, 575 
preparation of N-substituted, 574 
reaction with acyl halides, 587 
reaction with diazonium salts, 586 
reaction with sulfonyl halides, 587 
solubility in alkali, 580 
substitution reactions of, 590 


Sulfonaphthalenearsonic acid, 282 
Sulfonaphthalenecarboxylic acids, 431 
Sulfonaphthalenedicarboxylic acids, 431 

2 -Sulfonaphthalene-l-sulfinic acid, 366 
4-Sulfonaphthalene-l«sulfinic acid, 366 

2 - Sulfo-l,8-naphthalic acid, 431 

3- Sulfo-l,5-naphthalic acid, 282 

4- 8ulfo-l,8-naphthalic acid, 432 
3-Sulfo-l,8-naphthalic anhydride, 282 
Sulfonaphthenic acid, 145 
Sulfonaphthoic acids, 282 
“Sulfonated Castor Oil,” 12 
Sulfonation, catalysis in, 200, 201 

theory of, 197 

Sulfonchloroamides, analysis of, 613 
detection of, 613 
industrial uses of, 613 
Sulfonefluorescein, 559, 629 
Sulfonephthaleins, 558, 560 
Sulfones, action of reducing agents on, 
682 

activating influence of, 685 
activation of methylene hydrogens in, 
687 

carbon-sulfur double bonds in, 659 
cleavage reactions of, 683 
directive influence in benzene ring of, 
685 

from sulfonic acids, 674 
miscellaneous preparation methods, 
680 

parachor of, 658 
physical properties of, 681 
Sulfonhaloamides, 603, 611 
Sulfonhydrazides, 615 
a-Sulfonylacetonit riles, 712 
Sulfonyl carboxylic acids, 707 
Sulfonyl chlorides, hydrolysis of, 497 
in Friedel-Crafts reaction, 512 
reaction with alcohols, 507 
reaction with diazomethane, 503 
reaction with nitroamines, 511 
reaction with nitrogen compounds, 501 
reaction with organometallic com¬ 
pounds, 504 

reaction with oxidizing agents, 500 
reaction with phenols, 508 
reaction with phosphorus penta- 
chloride, 500 

reaction with salts of organic acids, 
504 

reaction with thiols, 511 
reaction with thionyl chloride, 500 
reduction of, 497, 499 
substitution reactions of, 512 
Sulfonyldiacetic acid, 678, 711 
a-Sulfonyldibutyric acid, 712 ^ 
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/5-Sulfonyldibutyric acid, 712 
/3-Sulf()nyldiethanesulfonic acid, 725 
tt-Sulfonyldiisovaleric acid, 712 

1.2- Sulfonyldioxybenzenc-3,5-disulf(>- 
anilide, 478 

1.2- Sulf on yldioxy benzene-3,5-disulfonyl 

chloride, 478 

4,4'-SuIfonyl-di-(phenyl ])enzene- 
sulfonate), 541 

4,4'-Sulfonyl-di-(phenyl 4-toluene- 
siiJfonate), 546 

or-Sulfonyldipropionic acid, 678, 712 
4-Sulfophenoxyacetic acid, 233 
/3-(4-8ulfophenoxy)-propionamide, 233 
Sulfophenylacetic acid, 142, 228, 409 
4-8ulfophenylalanine, 255 
3-8ulfophenylpropionic acid, 427 
8 ulfophthalic acid, 229, 635 
8iilfo-l,4-phthalic acid, 229, 438 
8 iilfophthalic anhydride, 302 
Sulfopodocarpic acid, 263 
a-Sulfopropionic acid, 144, 145, 150, 151 
d-Sulfoproi)ionic acid, 151 
2-Sulfopyridine-3-carboxylic acid, 366 
8 ulfosalicylic acid, 239, 402, 427 
Sulfosuccinic acid, 155 
/3-8ulfo iS-(2,4,5-trihydroxyphenyl)- 
propionic acid, 146 
Sulfotruxillic acid, 263, 427 
a-8ulfovalcric acid, 144 
8 ulfoxides, oxidation of, 660 
8 ulfiirylindigo, 725 
8 ulfurylisatin, 725 

T 

Taurine, see 2-Aminoethanesulfonic acid 
Tetraacetylglucose hydrogen sulfate, 43 
Tetr a- (n-amy Isulf ony Imethy 1) - methane, 
757 

2 ,2,5,5-Tetra-(ben2ylsulfonyl)-hexane, 

756 

Tetra- (benzylsulfonyl met hy 1 )-raet hane, 

757 

2.2.4.4- Tetra- (benzylthio)-pentane, 738 
Tetrabromoanthracene-2-sulfonyl 

chloride, 494 

2.3.4.5- TetrabromobenKenesulfonamide, 
463 

2.3.4.6- Tetrabromobenzcnesulfonamide, 
463 

1.2.3.5- Tetrabromobenzenesulfonic acid, 
216 

2.3.4.6- Tetrabromobenzenesulfonic acid, 
407 

2.3.4.6- Tetrabromobenzene8ulf onic acid, 

407 


2.3.4.5- Tetrabromobenzeiiesulfonyl 
chloride, 463 

2.3.4.6- Tetrabromobenzenesulfonyl 
chloride, 463 

Tetrabromophenolsulfonephthalein, 560 
Tetrabromo-o-sulfobenzoic anhydride, 
557 

Tetra-(n-butylsulf onylmethyl)- 
methane, 757 

Tetra- (sec-buty Lsulf onylrnethy 1 )- 
methane, 757 

T etra- (/cr/-but y Isulf ony Imet by 1) - 
methane, 757 

2.3.4.5- Tetrachlorobenzenesulfonic acid, 
374 

Tetrachloronaphthalenesulfonic acid, 280 

2.2.3.3- Tetrachloro-l,S-naphthasultam- 
4-qTiinone, 635 

2.3.5.6- Tetrachloro-4-(2,4,6-trichloro- 
phenyiamino)-phenyl 4-toluene- 
sulfonate, 543 

Tetradecamethylene polysulfone, 761 
Tetradecane-l-sulfonic acid, 99 
Tctradecylacetylenesulfonic acid, 175 
Tetradecyl 4-bromobenzenesulfonate, 

516 

Tetradecyl hydrogen sulfate, 14 
Tetradecyl sulfate, 73 
Tetra-(n-decy Isulf ony Imethy 1 )- 
methane, 757 

Tetradecyl 4-toIuenesulfonate, 518 
Tetra-(r/-dodecylsulfonylmethyl)- 
methane, 757 

1 ,2,4,5-Telraethvlbenzenesulfonic acid, 
213 

Tetra-(cth.y Isulf onylmethyl)-methane, 
757 

1.1.3.3- Tetra-(ethylsulfonyl)-propane, 
739, 766 

Tetra- (n-hept y Isulf onylmethyl)- 
methane, 767 

Tetra-(n-hexy Isulf ony Imethy 1)- 
methane, 757 

Tetrahy drof urf ury 1 4-toluenesulf onatc, 
519 

Tetrahydro-a-methylmorphimethine- 
sulfonic acid, 324 

1.2.3.4- Tetrahydronaphthalcne- 
6 -sulfonic acid, 677 

1.2.3.4- Tetrahydro-6-naphthyl 4-tolyl 
sulfone, 677 

1,2,3,4-Tetrahydro-6-naphthyl 2,4-xylyl 
sulfone, 677 

1,2,3,4-Tetrahydro-6-naphthyl 2,5-xylyl 
sulfone, 677 

1.3.5.7- Tetrrahydroxyanthraquinone- 
2 ,6-disulfonic acid, 309 
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1,2,4,8-Tetrahydroxyanthraquinone- 
3-sulfonic acid, 309 
3,3',5,5'-Tetrahydroxybiphenyldisulfonic 
acid, 260 

2.3.4.5- TetraiodobenzenesuIfonyl 
chloride, 464 

Tetraiodosaccharin, 633 
Tetraiodo-o-sulfobenzoic anhydride, 633 

2.2.5.5- Tetra-(isoamylsulfonyl)-hexane, 
756 

Tetra-(isobutylsulfonylmethyl)- 
methane, 757 

Tetra-(isopropylsulfonylmethyl)- 
methane, 757 

Tetralin-5,7-disulfonyl chloride, 484 
Tetralin-5-sulfinic acid, 366 
Tetralin-5-siilfonamide, 484 
Tetralin-6-sulfonamide, 484 
Tetralin-5-sulfonanilide, 484 
Tetralin-5-sulfonic acid, 366, 388, 423 
Tetralin-6-sulfonic acid, 209, 388, 423 
Tetralin-5-sulfonyl chloride, 484 
Tetralin-6-sulfonyl chloride, 484 
Tetralin-5-sulfonyl fluoride, 209, 454 
Tetralolsulfonic acids, 237 
Tetramethylbenzenesulfonamides, 475 
Tetrameth 5 dbenzenesulfonic acids, 212, 
387, 423 

Tetramethylbenzenesulfonyl chlorides, 
475 

N,N, N',N'-Tetramethylbenzidine- 

3- sulfonic acid, 261 

1 ,2,3,4-Tetramethylbutadiene sulfone, 

731 

2,24,4'-Tetramethy l-6,6'-di (2-carboxy- 
benzoyl)-bi-phenyl-3,3'-disulfoiiic 
acid, 260 

2,2',5,5'-Tetramethylphenyl8ulfonyl- 
benzene-3,3'~disulfonaniide, 486 
2,25,5'-Tet^a^lethylphenylsulfonyl- 
benzene-3,3'-disulfonyI chloride, 485 
Tetra- (methylsulfonylmethyl )-methane, 
757 

1,1,6,7-Tetramethyltetralm- 
5-sulfonamide, 484 

1 , l,6,7-Tetramethyltetralm-6-8ulfonyl 
chloride, 484 

3,3', 5,5'-Tetranitro-4,4'-biphenylene di- 

4- toluenesulfonate, 646, 6^ 
Tetranitrocarbazolesulfonic acid, 320 
Tetranitrophenolsulfonephthalein, 660 
Tetra-(?i-nonylsulfonylmethyl)-methane, 

757 

Tetra-(w-octylsulfonylmethyl)-methane, 

757 

sym-Tetraphenylethanetetrasulfonic 
acid, 268, 430 


Tetraphenylethylenetetrasulfonic acid, 
268, 430 

Tetra- (/3-pheny lethylsulf onylmethyl )- 
methane, 757 

2,2,3,3-Tetra-(phenylsulfonyl)-butane, 

756 

2.2.5.5- Tetra-(phenylsulfonyl)-hexane, 

756 

Tetra-(phenylsulfonylmethyl)-methane, 

757 

Tetraphenylthiophene-1,1-dioxide, 731 
Tetra-Cn-propylsulfonylmethjd)- 
methane, 757 
Tetrasulfones, 755 

Tetra-(4-toluenesulfonamidomethyl)- 
methane, 577 

1.2.4.5- tetra-(4-tolylsulfonyl)-benzene, 
747 

Tetra-(n-undecylsulfonylmethyl)- 
methane, 757 
Tetronal, 742 

Thiacyclopentane dioxide, 731 
Thia-3-cyclopentene-l, 1-dioxide, 729 
Thialdine, 165 

3 (2)-Thianaphthenone-1,1 -dioxide, 723 
Thiocol, 242 
wi-Thiocresol, 366 

p-Thiocresol, 367, 461, 513, 726, 751 
Thiocyanates, 98 
Thio-i8,/?-dipropionic acid, 161 
Thioglycolic acid, 148 
2-Thiolbenzoic acid, 619 
2-Thiolimidazole, 367 
Thiolmethionic acid, 163 
Thiolnaphthalenesulfonic acid, 366 
4-Thiolpyridine, 366 
2-Thiolpyridine-3-carboxylic acid, 366 
4-Thiolquinoline, 366 
Thiolsuccinic acid, 156 
Thiolsulfosuccinic acid, 155 
Thiooxanilide-4-8ulfonic acid, 249 
Thiophene-2,4-disulfonic acid, 318 
Thiophene-2,5-disulfonic acid, 318 
Thiophene-2-8ulfonyl chloride, 318 
Thiophenol, from benzenesulfonyl 
chloride, 499 

from methyl phenyl sulfone, 682 
from phenyl sulfone, 684 
from j8-phenylsulfonylcrotonic acids, 
732 

from sodium benzenesulfonate and 
alkali, 421 

oxidation of, 366, 741 
reaction with chlorine, 461 
reaction with methyl sulfate, 64 
2-Thiophenolsulfonic acid, 366 
4-Thiophenol8ulfonic acid, 376 
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Thiosaccharin, 631 
Thiosalicylic acid, 619 
Thio8ulfomethionic acid, 163 
Thioxane S-dioxide, 725 
Thioxanthone, 578 
Thymolsulfonic acids, 396, 402, 406 
Thymyl hydrogen sulfate, 46 
a- (4-T olueneazo) -a- (4-bromophenyl- 
sulfonyl)-propionitriIc, 717 
a-(2-Tolueneazo)-l-naphthylsulfonyl- 
acetonitrile, 717 

o£-(3-Tolueneazo)-2-naphthylsulfonyl- 
acctonilrile, 717 

af-(4-Tolueneazo)-l-naphthylsulfonyl- 
acetonitrile, 717 

o{-(4-Tolueneazo)-2-naphthylsulfonyI- 
acetonitrile, 717 

a*-(4-tolueneazo)-a-(2-naphthylsiilfonyl)- 
propionitrile, 717 

of-(4-Tolueneazo)-Q!-phenylsulfonyl- 
propionitrile, 717 
Toluene-2,4-disulfinic acid, 461 
Toluenedisulfonamides, 470, 620 
Toluenedisulfonanilides, 470 
Toluene-2,4-disulfonic acid, 205, 428, 

438 

Toluene-2,5-disulfonic acid, 202, 205, 

366 

Tolucne-3,5-disulfonic acid, 205, 372, 

428 

Toluene-2,4-disulfonyl chloride, 205,461, 
470 

Toluenedisulfonyl chlorides, 470 
Toluene-2,4-disulfonyl fluoride, 205,454 
Toluene-2-sulfinic acid, 367, 368, 461, 
669 

Toluene-4-sulfinic acid, 669 

from methyl 4-tolyl sulfone, 684 
hydroxylamine salt, 574 
oxidation to dlsulfone, 734 
oxidation with nitric acid, 365 
reaction with Ixinzojd chloride, 721 
reaction with chlorine, 461 
reaction with cinnamic aldehyde, 692 
reaction with ethyl a-chloroaceto- 
acetate, 505 

reaction with formaldehyde, 691 
reaction with l-nitroso-2-naphthol, 

539 

reaction with unsaturated ketones, 

724 

sodium salt, see Sodium toluene- 
4-8ulfinate 

co-Toluenesulfinic acid, 668 

2-Toluene8ulfonacetylamide, 617 
4-Toluenesulfon-N-acetylethylamide, 

588 


4-Toluenesulfonalkylamide8, 580 
Toluene-co-sulfonamide, 115, 603 

2- Toluene8ulfonamide, 467 
heat of fusion of, 580 
oxidation of, 608, 617 
properties of crystals, 580 
reaction with formaldehyde, 586 
reaction with lead dioxide, 596 

3- Toluenesulfonamide, 467 

4- Toluenesulfonamide, 467 
absorption s})ectra of, 580 
heat of fusion of, 580 

in sjmthesis of amino acids, 575 
oxidation in body, 598 
oxidation to aldehyde, 608 
preparation from phenyl /Moluene- 
sulfonate, 552 
reaction with bromine, 602 
reaction with chloroacetic acid, 575 
reaction with formaldehyde, 585 
reaction with furfural, 586 
reaction with glycerol dichlorohydrin, 

576 

reaction with hexamethylene bromide, 

577 

reaction with pentaerythrityl bromide, 
577 

reaction with phthalyl chloride, 588 
reaction with sodium ethyl sulfate, 

575 

reaction with sodium hypochlorite, 

602 

reaction with trimethylene bromide, 

576 

reaction wdth xanthhydrol, 597 
solubility of, 579 

4-Toluenesulfonamidoacetic acid, 575, 
583, 590 

2-(4-Tolucnesulfonamido)-biphenyl, 594 
4-(2-Toluenesulfonamido)-biphenyl, 593 
4- (4-Toluenesulf onamido)-biphenyl, 

592, 594 

1- (4-Toluenesulfonamido)-2,2-bis- 

(4-toluenesulfonamidomethyl)- 
cyclopropane, 577 

7 -(4-Toluene8ulfonamido)-5-ketocaproic 
acid, 584 

1 - (4-Toluenesulf onamido)-naphthalene, 
595 

2- (4-Toluenesulfonamido)-naphthalene, 

595 

2-(4-Toluenesulf onamido)-naphthalene- 
6 -sulfonic acid, 595 
2- (4-Toluene8ulf onamido)-pheny 1 
4-toluenesulfonate, 543 
2-(4-Toluenesulf onamido)-3,5,4'-tri- 
nitrobiphenyl, 595 
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2 - Toluenesulfonanilide, 467 

3- ToIuenesulforianilide, 467 

4- Tc)luenesulfonanilide, 467, 576, 591, 

592, 594 

4-ToIuenesulfonanilide-4'-sulfonic acid, 
249 

4-Toluenesulfonbenzylamide, 581 
4-ToluenesulfonbenzyIbromoamide, 610 
4-ToluenesulfonbenzylmethyIamide, 584 
4-Toluenesulfonbromoamide, 602 
4-Tol ueiiesulf on-2-bromo-N -met by 1- 
4-toluidide, 592 

2-(4-Toluenesulfon-n-butylamido)- 
naphthalene, 595 

4-Toluenesulfon-n-butylchloroamide, 

604 

2-Toluenesulfonchloroamide, 603, 607 
4-Toluenesulfonchloroamide, potassium 
salt, 605; see also Chloramine T 
4-Toluenesulfon-2-chloroaniIide, 591, 

594 

4-Toluenesulfon-4-chIoroaiiilide, 594 
2-Toluenesulfon-4-chloro-2-methyl- 
anilide, 592 

4-T oluenesulf on-2-chloro-4-met hyl- 
anilide, 592, 594 

4-Toluenesulfon-4-chloro-2-methyl- 
anilide, 592, 594 

4-Toluenesulf on- l-chloro-2-naph thy 1- 
amide, 592 

4-Toluenesulf on-4-chloro-l-naphthyl- 
amide, 592 

4-ToIuenesulfon-2-chloro-4-nitroanilide, 

594 

4-ToI uenesulf on-4-chloro-2-nit roanilide, 
594 

4-Toluenesulfon-2-chloro-6-nitro- 
4-methylanilide, 594 
4-ToIuenesulfon-4-chloro-6-nitro- 
2-methylanilide, 594 
4-Toluenesulfon-N-(chlorosulfonyl)- 
anilide, 597 

4-Toluenesulfondibromoamide, 603, 610 
4-Toluenesulfondichloroamide, 604, 605; 

see also Dichloramine T 
4-Toluenesulfon-2,4-dichloroanilide, 592 
4-Toluenesulfon-2,4-dichloro- 
1-naphthylamide, 592 
4-Toluenesulfon-2,5-dimethyIanilide, 594 
4-Toluene8ulfon-2,5-dimethyl-4-nit ro¬ 
anilide, 694 

4-Toluenesulfon-2,4-dinitroanilide, 594 
4-Toluenesulfondiphenylamide, 695, 698 
4-Toluen6!Sulfon-2-ethoxy-6-methyl- 
anilide, 694 

4-Toluene8ulfon-2-ethoxy-6-methyl- 
4-nitroanilide, 594 


4-Toluenesulf on-4-ethoxy-2-nitroanilide, 

594 

4-Toluenesulfonethylamide, 576, 586 
4-Toluenesulfon-2-ethylanilide, 594 
4-Toluenesulfon-N-ethylaiiilide, 595 
4-Toluenesulf onethy 1-^-hydioxyet hy 1- 
amide, 576 

4-Toluenesulf on-N-ethyl-4-nitroanilide, 

595 

4-Toluenesulfon-2-ethyl-4-nitroanilide, 

594 

4-Toluenesulfon-N-ethyl-4-toluidide, 

582, 704 

4-Toluenesulfonhexamethyleneimide, 

577 

4-Toluenesulfonhydrazide, 696 
N-4-ToluenesuJfonhydrazobenzene, 578 

4- ToluenesulfonhydroxymethyIamide, 

585 

Toluenesulfonic acids, 202 
Toluene-co-sulfonic acid, 101, 104, 114, 
115, 681 

Toluenesulfonic acid, alkylation of, 

206, 372 

2-Toluenesulfonic acid, hydrolysis of, 
388 

nitration of, 408 
preparation of, 203 
reaction with potassium cyanide, 439 
reaction with potassium hydroxide, 
422 

separation from para isomer, 617 

5- Toluenesulfonic acid, 202, 203, 366, 

373, 388 

4-Toluenesulfonic acid, ammonium salt, 
501 

arylamine salts of, 386 
bromiiiation of, 399 
chlorination of, 394 
2,4-dinitrophenylpyridinium salt, 552 
from 4-toluenesulfinic acid, 368 
from 4-bromotoluene, 362 
from 1-naphthalenesulfonic acid, 678 
hydrolysis of, 388 
ionization of, 382 
nitration of, 408 
pipiridinium salt, 653 
preparation of, 203 
reaction with alkali, 422 
reaction with aromatic compounds, 677 
reaction with cyclohexene oxide, 615 
reaction with potassium cyanide, 439 
4-Toluenesulfonic anhydride, 656 
4-Toluenesulfoniodoamide, 602 
4-Toluenesulfon-2-methoxyanilide, 694 
4-Toluenesulfon-2-inethoxy-4-nitro- 
anilide, 694 
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4-Toluenesulfonmethylamide, 575 
4-(4-Toluenesulfonmethylamido)- 
bii)henyl, 595 

2 - (4-T ()1 uenesulf onmethylamido)- 
najjhthalene, 595 
4~ToIuenesulfon-N-methylanilide, 

502, 595 

4-T oluenesulf on-N -methyl-p-anisidide, 

582 

4-Toluenesulfon-2-methylbenzylamide, 

681 

4-1 oluenesulf on-4-methylbenzylamide, 
581 

4-T oluenesulf ori-2-inethyl-4-nitro- 
anilide, 594 

4-Toluenesulfon-N-methyl-2-nitro- 
anilide, 595 

4-ToI uenesulf on-N-methy 1-4-nit ro- 
anilide, 595 

4-Toluencsulfon-N-methyl-p-toluidide, 

582, 592 

4-Toluenesulfon-4-met hyl-2,3,5- 
i richloroanilide, 592 
4-T oluenesulf on-l-naphthylamide, 592 
4-Toluenesulfon-2-naphthylamide, 592 
4-T()luenesulfon-4-nitroanilide, 51K), 594 
4-(4-Toluencsulfonoxy)-benzenesulfonic 
acid, 544 

a-(4-Tolucnesulfonoxy)-propionyl 
chloride, 518 

4-Toluenesulfonphenacylamidc, 584 
4 -Toluenesulfon-p-phenetidide, 594 
4-Toluenesulfon-/5-phenylethylamide, 

581 

4-Toluenesulfonphenyl-p-t oluidide, 582 
4-Toluenesulfonpiperidide, 590 
2 -Toluenesulfon-o-toluidide, 592 
4 -Toluenesulfon-o-toluidide, 592, 594 
4-Toluenesulfon-p-toluidide, 252, 582, 

583, 592 

4-Toluenesulfontrimethyleneimide, 576, 

583 

4-Toluenesulfonxanthylainide, 597 
N-4-Toluenesulfonyl-ji-anilinopropionic 
acid, 597 

4-Toluenesulfonyl bromide, 367, 513, 
514, 571 

4-Toluenesulfonylcarbostyril, 715 
Toluene-w-sulfonyl chloride, 115 

2- Tolueriesulfonyl chloride, from 2- 

t oluenesulfonyl fluoride, 456 
preparation, *204, 367, 461, 467 
reaction with benzene, 675 
reaction with chlorine, 512 
reaction with thionyl chloride, 501 

3- Toluenesulfonyl chloride, 467 


4-Toluenesulfonyl chloride, dipole 
moment of, 496 
from sulfonamides, 583 
hydrolysis of, 497 
in Friedel-Crafts reaction, 674, 675 
parachor of, 496 

preparation of, 204, 461, 462, 467 
reaction with 2-aminoanthraquinone, 
601 

reaction with cellulose, 508 
reaction with chlorine, 512 
reaction with copper, 499 
reaction with dimethylaniline, 602 
reaction with dimethyl-/3-hydrox3^- 
ethylamine, 502 

reaction with 2,4-dinitrophenol, 509 
reaction with 4,6-dinitroresorcinol, 511 
reaction with ethylene chlorohydrin, 
507 

reaction with ethyl sodioacetoacetate, 
505 

reaction w4th ethyl sodiomalonate, 
506, 708 

reaction with Grignard reagent, 506 
reaction with hydrogen iodide, 499 
reaction with lead dioxide, 500 
reaction with nitroamincs, 511 
reaction with nitroaminophenols, 511 
reaction with nitroanilines, 589 
reaction with 1-pentanethiol, 512 
reaction with phenols, 508, 609 
reaction with phenylmethylcarbinol, 
607 

reaction with picric acid, 510 
reaction with potassium, 498 
reaction with n-propyl alcohol, 507 
reaction with pyridine, 502 
reaction with silver salt of a phenol, 
509 

reaction with sodium, 498 
reaction with sodium acetate, 504 
reaction with sodium benzenesulfinate, 
734 

reaction with sulfuric acid, 497 
reaction with thionyl chloride, 501 
reaction with thiophenol, 511 
reaction with thiourea, 604 
reaction with trimethylamine, 501 
Toluenesulfonyl chlorides, melting point- 
composition curve, 496 
N-(p-Toluenesulfonyl)-4,4'-dinitrodi- 
phenylamine, 595 
Toluene-a>-sulfonyl fluoride, 115 
2-Toluenesulfonyl fluoride, 205, 464, 456 
4-Toluenesulfonyl fluoride, 454, 456, 
457, 458 

4 -Toluenesulfonyl iodide, 514, 681 
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N“ (4-ToluenesulfonyI)-styreneimine, 610 
Toluene-2,4,6-trisulfonamide, 471 
Toluene-2,4,6-trisulfonic acid, 205 
Toluene-2,4,6-trisulfonyl chloride, 461, 
471 

Toluene-2,4,6-trithiol, 461 
m-Toluidinedisulfonic acid, 250 
Toluidinesulfonic acids, 245, 250, 373, 
375, 405; see also Aminomethyl- 
benzenesulfonic acids 

2 - ToIyl benzenesulfonate, 540, 554 

3- Tolyl benzenesulfonate, 540 

4- Tolyl benzenesulfonate, 540, 553, 695 

2- Tolylbenzylaminesulfonic acid, 266 

3- ToIyIbenzylaminesulfonic acid, 266 
Tolyl 4-bromobenzenesulfonates, 546 

4- Tolyl 2-(carbo-4-toloxy)-5-mtro- 

benzenesulfonate, 548 
4-Tolyl 4-chloro-2-nitrobenzenesulf onate, 

548 

Tolyl dimethylnitrobenzenesulfonates, 
550 

4-Tolyl 2,4-dinitrobenzenesulfonate, 553 
4-Tolyl disulfide, 583 
4-Tolyl disulfone, 498,734 

3- Tolyl hydrogen sulfate, 235 

4- Tolyl hydrogen sulfate, 45, 47, 236 

2 -Tolyl ^-hydroxyethyl sulfone, 693 
Tolyl 4-methyl-3-nitrobenzenesulf onates, 

549 

2 -Tolyl 2-nitrobenzenesulfonate, 546 
4-Tolyl 4-nitrobenzenesulfonate, 548 
Tolyl sulfides, 665 

2- Tolyl sulfone, 665 

3 - Tolyl sulfone, 665 

4- Tolyl sulfone, 203, 695 
from 4-ditolylmercury, 681 

from 1-naphthalenesulfonic acid and 
toluene, 678 

preparation of, 665, 675, 677 
stability of, 682 

(4-Tolyl sulfone)-disulfonyl chloride, 205 
4-Tolylsulfonylacetal-phenylhydrazone, 
749 

Tolylsulfonylacetamides, 718, 719, 720 
4-Tolylsulfonylacetic acid, 709, 710 
4-TolylsuJfonylacetone, 721 

2 - Tolylsulfonylacetonitrile, 712 

3 - Tolylsulfonylacetonitrile, 712 

4- Tolylsulfonylacetonitrile, 712, 713 
4-Tolylsulfonylacetophenone, 721 
4 -Tolysulfonylacetylurea, 720 
4-Tolylsulfonylacetylurethane, 720 
4-Tolylsulfonylbromoacetamide, 720 
a-(4-Tolylsulfonyl)-n-butyramide, 718, 

719 

3-(4-ToIylsiilfonyl)-coumarin, 710 


tt-(4-ToIylsuifonyl)-propionamide, 718 
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